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Again Weed Sets the Pace 
with Quick-selling, Trade-pulling 














“Weed Quality” 
White Pine Doors and Sash 


We make good doors—our customers have made 
them famous. 


Manufacturing and catering to the jobbing trade 
exclusively, we are able to specialize in your needs 
and requirements. 
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“SHASTA” 
Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 





“CALIFORNIA” 
Made in all sizes. 13 and 1% in. thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any 
stain or finish. Particularly adapted to enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 
Weed, 


Weed Lumber Co. ciz*:. 


Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest wood refining plant in the world. 








is the object of the 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


Head Office: Branch Office: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


composed of 


Manufacturer, the Wholesaler and the Dealer. 


cargo) for the following products:— 


and Shingles, Long Fir Timbers. 
Factory Lumber, ete. 


(Straight or Mixed Cars, Shingles in Transit) 





AED EO SS 2. Os a a Seattle, Wash. 
BERN Sr EIR sooo sos nbs ea 2 ooo a 0a onc wie Seattle, Wash. 
mBolcom, ©). © damber Go... .... 2. sic cecccave Seattle, Wash. 
Ue a 2 Cer Seattle, Wash. 
Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co................Everett, Wash. 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated.............. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago Tbr. ae ORI NGO... ce eee Kansas City, Mo. 
SHINGO S208. Ge GE. GO... 6. ebb ce eee ese Seattle, Wash. 
RSCRINRANO PERE ara s'g 4 ovo oslo sa cic ev esses ote Seattle, Wash. 
BODPMOMOT GAIMIDET CO... o.oo ss ce secs cesccien Seattle, Wash. 
De oe er Seattle, Wash. 
SS BE RE Co re Seattle, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Comm’l. Co............... Cosmopolis, Wash. 
RABID MMEMNENON SND os 555. o ore.ws 0s 0.6 s6'v o eu eseyh Tacoma, Wash. 
maser Bros. Lumber Co... ............06 Bellingham, Wash. 
paler, A. W., Saw Mill Co.............0.0.06 Seattle, Wash. 
Yee BS ES re Everett, Wash. 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co..................... Pilchuck, Wash, 
RE REN ee We eras, e655. sa 491'0 ss Sieg eo Seattle, Wash. 
JOSE SSE SRE 8 6. er Seattle, Wash. 
ADOT APT NGOs 3. soso ss cee ceceecseesds Seattle, Wash. 
PCO VRC MICOW MIE SSO. oo oo so seca nsececeesesived Seattle, Wash. 
LU es OO, oe Decatur tare te be eee Everett, Wash. 
Shepard-Traill Co.............. MSE er Minneapolis, Minn. 
OS OS SSO. 0) a err ee Seattle, Wash. 
ONS SC 6 Sere ee Seattle, Wash. 
JAP i ES 6 Soe 0 ae Minneapolis, Minn. 
DNR INS RE ooo S62 Sav aie em Seasate <oIeR Seattle, Wash. 
“Ju oR ee Othe & OS. i Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SE ET SS 0 en ... Seattle, Wash. 
Eee 0S re ee eee St. Paul, Minn. 
Canal Lumber Co...... Pe REY fats sath enc Oe Seattle, Wash. 
So AR RIE IE RERUNIBIE AGO) oon 5.6 3. ccs 0 sca nie 'ae a eid ace Seattle, Wash. 
Consolidated L. & S. Co................. South Bend, Wash. 
NT BS Sa ea eS Seattle, Wash. 
Dierks-Stevenson Lbr. Co..... .............. Seattle, Wash. 
MEY & of ff SO) chi roe ane ener Omaha, Neb. 
SI EEE Bo oro cca ca isialeg aie a Sin aie Tacoma, Wash. 
NE PSS og) 6 Portland, Ore. 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co................. Kansas City, Mo. 
OT TE © Pe 2 0) ae © Bellingham, Wash. 
Hartman-Neubert Lbr. Co....................Seattle, Wash. 
LT) OL OS eee ere Bellingham, Wash. 
Jacobson-Hemphill Lbr. Co.................. Seattle, Wash. 
Jamison Lbr. & Shingle Co.................. Everett, Wash. 
OE BS Seattle, Wash. 
McCulloch-McMullen Co................. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ie SS Re SS Seattle, Wash. 
Minnesota Western Lbr. Co.............Bellingham, Wash. 
MOU-Welty SAMDET (lO... 5... 5 cece csc ce coeecs Denver, Colo. 
North Bend Lumber Co................. North Bend, Wash. 
racine immber Agency... .......... 2.6.60. Aberdeen, Wash. 
ey AES Se ol re Seattle, Wash. 
Se BS SS, Cr Kansas City, Mo. 
Stanwood Dmmper Go... ..... 0.66 cccs cece Stanwood, Wash. 
VCR, MIMIHET Bs, CO... 6. 6sic.cc cc cs oc cawes Seattle, Wash. 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co................+. Bellingham, Wash. 


Above is a list of members of the Wholesale Lumber and Shingle Department. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS : 
257 Shippers who are Members of Rate Department. 
168 Shippers who are Members of Freight Claim Department. 
31 Shippers who are Members of Inspection Department. 


Points to all railroad stations in the United States and Canada. 


might require. A postal will bring full particulars. 


Forest Products delivered on any rate from 3 cents to $1.00. 


Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S COMPLAINT RECORD. 
reference book similar to Mercantile Agency Guides. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 











\ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


A Square Deal for Retail Trade 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. 


Wholesale Lumbermen who have at heart the best interests of the 


We recommend for your consideration the members shown 
below; catering to the demands of the Retail Trade (either rail or 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 


Weare also publishers of the well known LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT 
RATE GUIDE containing freight rates on Forest Products from Pacific Coast 


No lumber office is complete without this Tariff. It can be furnished you 
either in whole or part books, for any particular group of States that you 


Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT ACTUARY. This is 
a handy reference book which contains tables showing the correct freight on 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING. 


On another page of this issue will be found the tenta 
tive plans of the building committee appointed by the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago looking to the erec 
tion of a structure to be known as the ‘‘Lumbermen’s 
Exchange Building.’’ Other cities have tried out this 
idea and it is found to work to the benefit of all eon 
cerned. The Lumbermen’s Club and the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago would be veighbors on 
the top floors, and, with most of the lumbermen 
domiciled under one roof, meetings could be very quickly 
arranged and the interests of the trade looked after 
with little loss of time, and opportunity would also be 
afforded for a community of interest to be developed 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes would redound 
to the betterment of the trade in this city as a whole. 

[It would certainly be a great time saver to out-of 
town buyers and sellers, for half a day is consumed in 
making two or three calls, as the lumbermen are scat 
tered all over the loop district. The saving that would 
he effected in time and the greater convenience that 
would come from eloser communion between lumbermen 
would, it is believed, go a long way toward paying the 
rent. The committee is to be congratulated for the able 
manner in which it has handled this project and brought 
it to a tangible issue. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR CO-OPERATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Logging As 
sociation, held at New Orleans, La., this week, a query 
from the president brought out the fact that only one 
of the superintendents received from the sales office 
each day a list of the stock required to fill the orders 
that had been entered that day. 

One wideawake and successful superintendent said 
the sales manager ought to know at least six weeks in 
advance of actual eutting, from personal observation 
in the woods, what kind of timber is to be operated in. 

Some operators, it was shown, are putting a man on 
the log deck to tell the sawyer cxaetly what kind of 
stoek to cut from each log. 

The daily list of stock wanted, the sales manager’s 
visit to the woods and the saw boss on the log deck 
are attempts at a kind of coéperation that if earried 
into effeet successfully will remove causes for some of 
the hitherto mysterious slumps in some items. Tn this 
conneetion some of the luggiey superintendents tacitly 


admitted that the cutting of bill stock on special orders 
involved much additional logging expense that could 
he obviated if codperation between the sales and log- 
ging forces were more close. 

Millmen have long talked about the advisability of 
coopelation among independent operators. Is it possi- 
ble that some of them have overlooked a splendid 
opportunity for profitable codperation among the de- 
partments of each individual operation? 





INTERDICTING WOODEN SHINGLES. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) anti-shingle ordinance went 
into effect this week. Under its provisions to construct 
a building cf any kind with a shingle roof within the 
city limits of Birmingham is against the law. Other 
cities are adopting similar ordinances. Most of them 
provide that roofing material shall be ‘‘fireproof.’’ A 
lumber manufacturer tells a story about a man who 
came into his office not long ago with some alleged fire 
proof shingles with which the agent thought that the 
Jumberman’s mill and other buildings should be cov 
ered. Jn answering questions he said they were fire 
proof, contained no tar or oil and could not burn. The 
lumberman took one of them, held it perpendicularly 
and applied the flame of a mateh to its edge. It 
blazed up so rapidly that he could hardly drop it 
quickly enough to prevent his fingers being burned. 
‘*You should not test it that way,’’ said the agent. 
“*Tt won’t burn on the surface if you hold it flat.’’ 
The wood shingle industry probably will present to the 
public before long a shingle inexpensively treated that 
will be fire resisting, even if not fireproof. But in the 
meantime for lumbermen to see that these ordinances 
are obeyed, if their enforcement is insisted on, by the 
use of really fireproof material will be entirely proper. 





A PERMANENT INDUSTRY. 


The North Carolina pine industry is in some respects 
remarkably fortunate. The wood upon which it is 
based is shortleaf yellow pine with some admixture 
ot other, closely related species. So much of the terri 
tory, because of its lack of sufficient drainage or be- 
cause of its soil qualities, is better adapted to forestry 
than agriculture, and the trees grow with such marvel- 
ous rapidity in that congenial climate, that North Caro- 
lina pine is likely to be an important factor in the 
eastern markets of the United States when the pines 
of some other sections have practically disappeared. 
It is one of the few and limited sections of the coun- 
try in which the foresters say that tree growing can 
now be prpfitably carried on. 

In its location the North Carolina pine industry is 
equally fortunate, covering the ocean plain of Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina. It abounds in nat- 
ural or easily made artificial waterways, so that a ma- 
jority of the product can be shipped from the mills to 
market by water. The little lumber schooner carrying 
anything up to a hundred thousand feet is a feature 
of that country. From Charleston to Norfolk, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore lumber can be carried on pro- 
tected waterways; and it is but a short open-sea voyage 
to reach New York and Long Island Sound. Therefore 
the North Carolina product is prominent in the markets 
of the East and promises to hold its position for in- 
definite years, 


FOOLISH TALK ABOUT WASTE. 


Some time ago an instructor of economics and 
sociology in Smith College had printed in the Inde- 
pendent some startling statements as to forest waste. 
He had it that careless logging methods destroyed one- 
fourth the wood in the forests; that the mill waste is 
from 30 to 60 percent and the factory waste one-fourth 
of what comes from the mills. 

Assuming that the mill waste of ‘‘from 30 to*60 per- 
cent’? may be considered 45 percent on the average, his 
estimate figures up 69.3714 percent of the contents of 
the tree, leaving only 30.6214 percent utilized. Then he 
made an estimate of 23,000,000 cubie feet of timber 
annually cut from the forests and the value of the 
waste at 650,000,000 a year. 

Of course, the newspaper editorial comment is, 
‘‘Here’s another clew to the mystery of the high cost 
of living!’’ 

But where does Mr. Chapin get his figures? Tweuty- 
three billion eubie feet is 276,000,000,000 feet board 
measure. Not counting cordwood, whieh, by the way, 
is not wasted, and some other items like hoop poles 
ete., the Government statisticians have never been 





able to figure up the product of the forest as amount 
ing to more than 55,000,000,000 feet board measure all 
told. Probably the worthy professor has tried to meas 
ure aS making up the contents of the trees not only 
the trunks and big branches but the twigs and leaves 
as well. And then he might be asked if he would 
consider waste the leaving in the woods or at the mill 
or factory of material that would cost much more to econ 
vert into some useful form than it could be sold for. 
Wouldn’t that be waste—and waste of a more serious 
form? 
SOB BPP 

A compilation by an iron trade paper of the steel ca: 
capacity of the car building plants of the country shows 
that the total maximum capacity, ‘‘dependent upon be 
ing able to secure adequate supplies of the necessary 
material and labor,’’ is 5,230 cars a year. The largest 
capacities are of the American Car & Foundry Com 
pany, 1,680, and the Pullman Company, 1,800. Jf on 
January 1 last the number of wooden cars was 46,926 
it is evident that the capacity of the car shops for the 
manufacture of steel cars will have to be doubled if 
wood is to be replaced by steel by 1918. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Trade continues in a hesitating mood. There appears to be a general feeling of 
apprehension and unrest as to what the future holds in store. Some, while ad- 
mitting that they do not expect a serious depression following the enactment of 
the tariff law and believe that money will rule on an equal basis for the remainder 
of the year, are hesitating considerably in anticipating the future demand. This 
applies to nearly all lines of trade. Others look for serious disturbances in the 
business world after the law makers get through with the revision of the tariff 
downward, but all believe that there will be a decided revival with the lifting of the 
suspense over legislation and an unmistakable stimulus will be injected into the 
trade. Notwithstanding all the deterrents that make for poor business fair busi- 
ness seems to be in progress, if the bank clearings be taken as a criterion. The 
industries of America, however, seem to be marking time. Conditions in the steel 
trade do not show much real improvement; although during the last two or three 
days there has been some talk of the railroads getting into the market actual buy- 
ing is at a low ebb. Orders for structural material during September were the 
smallest booked in any one month thus far this year. There was also a distinct 
slowing up of pig iron during the last two weeks of September. 

* ~ 

While some seasonable trade has been materializing since the middle of Sep 
tember and there is a fair movement of lumber that is inevitable in any season, 
the volume forces the conclusion that so far there has been only a slight approach 
to normal fall business. Buying continues on the strictly hand to mouth basis; 
in other words, it is confined to lumber needed for current distribution and that 
which can be measured by current consumption. Retailers and users of factory 
stocks of all kinds and wholesalers are not stocking up far ahead of demand and 
none seem to do so except at prices that are bargains and that would be too good to 
turn down. Manufacturers’ agents even find those who refuse to buy much stock 
ahead at any price. Prices continue soft and irregular, and will so continue until 
such time as the buying will warrant an advance. In some spots there is a har- 
dening tendency on special items that happen to be scarce or out of stock and are 
wanted in a hurry. 

* * % 

The financial and general business situation is not favorable to an increasing 
demand for lumber. Although the crops turned out a fair average from the coun- 
try as a whole business has not responded in that degree that it has in other years. 
An increase of 120,000,000 bushels in the corn prospects in seven of the leading 
States during the last two weeks is shown by the Prices Current’s report, the 
principal improvement being 46,000,000 bushels in Illinois, while Iowa is raised 
32,000,000 bushels. The total output for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
South Dakota and Nebraska is now estimated at 1,289,553,000 bushels, as against 
the estimate of 1,169,318,000 bushels September 15. The heavier lumber buyers, 
such as the railroads and large industrial concerns, continue to withhold orders 
of the magnitude usual at this season. All seem to be waiting for the clearing 
away of the doubts of financiers, bankers and other men of big affairs. The effect 
of this condition is to restrict expansion and cause the curbing of credit, all of 
which is felt in the lumber business because it limits buying to a restricted range 
of requirements and confines to immediate wants such buying as there is. Re- 
ports from several cities indicate an increase in building operations, as compared 
to operations in the corresponding month last year. This branch of the business 
has been the mainstay of the lumber trade throughout the year and should fairly 
maintain its volume to the end of the season. 


* * * 


Judging from late reports from Texas the yellow pine manufacturer will be forced 
to curtail whether he wants to or not. Excessive rains of the last twenty days have 
played hob with wood operations and resulted in the closing down of many mills in 
Texas and Louisiana. Reports from Houston indicate that the reduction in that 
territory has reached 100,000,000 feet. Rains are falling steadily, with no evidence of 
early letup, and some manufacturers believe that by the middle of ,October the 
production of yellow pine mills in Texas and Louisiana will be fully 500,000,000 
feet less than normal. 
output has been altogether too large for going wants, and now with an enforced 
curtailment manufacturers will probably make more money a little later, when gen- 
eral business has picked up and the lumber consuming interests are again in the 
market. All the mills at Orange, Beaumont and Lake Charles are said to be closed, 
and reports are that mills generally are down all along the Kansas City Southern, 
the Santa Fe, Iron Mountain and other roads operating in the lumber belt of 


This may be a blessing in disguise, for the southern pine 


Louisiana. Even if the rains should stop now fully two weeks must elapse before 
the damage done can be repaired and operations be restored to normal capacity. 
The rainfall is considered the heaviest ever experienced by the lumber industry of 
Texas and Louisiana. 

* % * 

Irom several centers come reports of considerable improvement in the yellow pine 
situation, but as far as can be gleaned the market continues under the control of 
the buyers as to prices. At Houston the demand is still small; the notable feature 
of the situation, however, is the fact that stocks of dimension are said to be badly 
broken. All items in No. 1 and No. 2 dimensions are in short supply, with the ex- 
ception of 2x6s. Railroad demand for ali kinds of material is still slow. Occa- 
sionally a schedule is placed to help things along. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad is reported to have placed recently some big sized orders for timbers and 


sills. The Santa Fe has been a steady buyer, and the recent rains are expected to 
bring about a bigger demand for bridge material. The export situation is far from 
satisfactory. Demand has been fairly active, but values are much too low. A more 
active inquiry is noticed for silo stock in Texas. At Shreveport strength is re- 
ported in the market, but while slashing of prices has ceased the values are still 
unsatisfactory. The cotton crop is reparted to have been greatly damaged by the 
rains, but it is thought that the bulk of the crop will be picked. At Lake Charles, 
while demand is hardly up to that of a month ago, manufacturers believe that in- 
side of a few weeks trade will be back on a normal basis. In Missouri wholesalers 
and manufacturers report a steady volume of trade. Retailers and lineyards are 
beginning to place their orders early in St. Louis, believing that building opera- 
tions as well as repairing will be active this fall. In the Georgia-Florida district 
conditions are about the same. . Orders received are mostly for small lots and prompt 
shipment. These orders, however, seem to be of nearly large enough volume to meet 
the present production. The increased output, however, would serve only to depress 
prices, which are said to be low enough. Large quantities of switch ties are un- 
placed and ties are not being taken on very rapidly by the mills. Some placements 
during the last week were at $12 f. 0. b. mill. This stock is confidently expected to 
bring higher plices a little later. At Mobile the sawn timber trade is very quiet, 


with no inquiries coming from abroad. There has been a fair movement of lumber 
to South American ports, about two and one-half million feet having been shipped. 
* * * 

Confidence among northern pine operators is the rule, inspired by the favorable 
outlook of crops in the Northwest. There has been some improvement in coarse 
lumber, especially that which goes into box material. Good stocks have done com 
paratively well all season. At Chicago the northern pine business is called quiet, 
with relatively more inquiries than orders. Yards are buying only as they need 
lumber for immediate turnover to their customers. Box grades are strong and in 
the Saginaw Valley the movement of lumber has been small. Local dealers who 
get their lumber from the Georgian Bay district seem to hang back until the tariff 
bill shall become a law and save them $1.25 a thousand on all lumber imported 
during the season of navigation. Much lumber, however, is wanted and manufac 
turers are forced to ship to get the lumber on their docks before navigation’s 
close. In Minneapolis the market has been affected by the competition of othe: 
woods, but the movement of low grade lumber is active and factory stock is 
moving in larger quantities. Retail yards, however, are not heavy buyers. Farm 
ers are plowing and threshing, with the result that the country trade is slow at 
this time. At Buffalo the demand for low grade lumber exceeds the supply. At 
New York a better movement is reported. While actual orders are light the feel 
ing among wholesalers seems to be better. Prices are steady. At Pittsburgh are 
heard reports of a softening in low grade prices. At the head of the Lakes buyers 
were more numerous the last week and several deals are said to be pending. 

* * * 

Demand for west Coast products is still slow. There is a lack of rail trade and 
California demand is below normal and is considered meager for the season. For- 
eign trade is making the best showing of any branch of the business. Mill ca 
pacity is still too great for the demand and the output is being curtailed. Some 
of the mills are reported intending to shut down altogether. Many of the 
red cedar shingle mills have closed on account of the slack demand and prices that 
yield no profit. Inland Empire shop lumber for the midcountry trade is selling 
well and promises to continue, because the supply of good shop lumber is none too 
plentiful. California shop white pine and sugar pine are also in good demand. 
Manutacturers are not impressed favorably with the outlook for the fall. The 
Bellingham Bay cargo shipping mills are all busy on orders received this summer, 
but new orders are very scarce. The log market is said to be weakening also. 
Movement of crops from the Inland Empire to tidewater has started and there is 
a scramble for ears. It is feared that while the railroads have been able to cope 
with the situation so far rolling stock will be scarce a little later. Now would 
seem to be the accepted time for retailers to stock up, as the bottom of the tobog- 
gan is believed to have been reached and the worst of the quiet season is expected 
to pass before long. The figures compiled by the West Coast Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association show that the cut exceeded shipments in August by 24,549,296 
feet, although the shipments for the eight months for 1913 exceeded those for the 
corresponding period in 1912 by over 105,000,000 feet; but the cut also exceeded 
the shipments for that period by over 62,000,000 feet. In the Flathead Valley, 
while the volume of business is fair, prices are badly off; mills have a good num 
ber of orders on their books but seem not to be over-eager to enter new business 
at prevailing values. 

. + * 

The hardwood market seems to be broadening and gradually assuming fall pro 
portions. Buyers display a little more anxiety regarding their requirements. This 
is especially noticeable in ash in all grades, in plain oak and quartered oak. The 
upper grades of cottonwood are fairly active, although box boards are said to be 
slow. Sap gum shows a little more activity but red gum in the upper grades is not 
nearly so lively. The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are in good demand, with 
prices well maintained. Poplar shows some improvement, especially in the upper 
grades. Chestnut remains rather dull, except in the sound wormy grades, which are 
being bought freely by panel manufacturers. With one or two exceptions reports 
from different markets are to the effect that the hardwood business is improving 
gradually. Demand for the northern woods, while not heavy, is still heavy enough to 
care for stocks, that are said to be lighter than usual. Northern hardwoods have 
been moving actively all the vear and are firm. Flooring has been in excellent de- 
mand. 

* * " 

Hemlock is fairly active at all Great Lake markets. The supply, while plentiful 
enough to meet present needs, is none too large and the demand in the cities ab 
sorbs much hemlock building material, so that the manufacturer feels pretty com- 
fortable over the outlook and is firm when it comes to cutting prices. 

* * * 

More activity is noted in the North Carolina pine market. Signs of an unusually 
large demand can not be detected but inquiries are more frequent and orders larger. 
Shipments in September were much heavier than those in August. Some advances 
have been noted in the better grades of rough lumber, but they are slight. Dimen 
sion stock is brisker than for some time and partition, ceiling and flooring are also 
taken in good quantities. The feature of the market is the fact that the curtail 
ment at most of the mills has redounded to the benefit of the manufacturers. Dur 
ing August shipments were over 2,000,000 feet larger than the cut; the same ap 
plies to September. Yards and other consumers have been buying for immediate re 
quirements only, and with anything like a normal demand this fall prices should 
be greatly enhanced. 

% * * 

The situation this week has developed no new features in cypress. Mixed ear 
business is of about the usual volume and requests to rush shipments are as frequent 
as ever. Retail yards are buying for immediate needs only. Prices are firm. Along 
the Southern Pacific the car situation is said to be unsatisfactory. In the East 
quotations are slightly firmer, although orders are small. The larger yards seem 
to he supplied with good assortments. At Buffalo the demand for tank stock and 
door material is normal for the season. The outlook in St. Louis is said to be much 
better, stocks moving more freely. 

* * * 

West Virginia spruce is not moving in as large a volume as a month ago, yet 
notwithstanding this manufacturers refuse to cut prices, many of them having orders 
booked for at least a month ahead and believing that by that time there will be no 
reason to make reductions. In Pennsylvania spruce production is much slower than 
many expected, which is proved by the scarcity of stock in the Pittsburgh market in 
face of a lighter demand than usual. Prices are steady and unchanged. 
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THE RAIN GODS HAVE TAKEN A HAND. 


A stern Providence has come to the relief of the lumber producers of the central 
outh and the Southwest and of the lumber market. Almost unprecedented rain- 
‘alis have accomplished the curtailing of log input and lumber product which the 
‘ambermen were so reluctant in bringing about of their own free will. Where 
o much damage has been done to property and farming interests it seems un- 
venerous te rejoice, but purely from a lumber market standpoint this rain, that 
has fallen alike upon the just and the unjust, is a matter of congratulation. 

Wednesdey morning the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the following telegram 
rom Houston: 

Rains of the last week have played havoc with the mills in Texas and Louisiana, and 
sports received at the offices of the concerns maintaining headquarters in Houston indi- 
ite that because of the rains already fallen the production of lumber in this territory 
has decreased 100,000,000 feet. If the rains were to stop now it would be two weeks 
efore operations could be resumed, thus effecting a decrease in production of 200,000,000 

et more, but the rains are falling in a steady downpour with no evidence of early cessa- 
ion, and the conservative estimates by well posted manufacturers are that for the 
ist week in September and the first half of October the production of the yellow pine 
mills in Texas and Louisiana will be 500,000,000 feet less than normal. ‘The entire 
hain of the Kirby Lumber Company mills are down, and for five days from the entire 
system only one car of lumber has been shipped. All the mills at Orange, Beaumont and 
jake Charles are closed, and reports received here from points on the Kansas City 
southern, Santa Fe, Iron Mountain and other roads operating in the lumber belt of 
|.ouisiana indicate that the mills generally are down, with log ponds swept away at many 
i the plants, logging railroads out of commission and not a wheel stirring. Should the 
‘ains cease now fully two weeks will be required to repair the damage and_ restore 
operations, It is the most stupendous and far reaching rain damage the lumber industry 
f Texas and Louisiana has ever experienced, 

The above was from a conservative man, with exceptional opportunities for 
observation. Wednesday afternoon the following dispatch came from Beaumont, 
Tex? 

Every sawmill in this section, numbering 118, was shut down today for two weeks on 
account of high waters. ' he 

Floods are sweeping the timberlands of southeast Texas and southern Louisiana, and 
if the water does not soon recede mill machinery will be damaged to the extent of many 
thousands of dollars, 

People are vacating their homes and fleeing to Beaumont. It is feared Jefferson County 
will experience a total crop loss. ‘Train service is demoralized between here and New 
Orleans. 

Marlier mail advices from operators gave a hint as to the conditions prior to 
the rains spoken of above. One mill concern writing September 24 stated that 
for nine successive days there had been rain every day. Another that it rained 
steadily from September 6 to September 18, during which period the company 
was unable to make any shipments whatever. Advices from several Louisiana mill 
points were to the same effect. 

On the other hand, advices received up to this week were to the effect that mills 
were running about normally on logs that had been accumulated before logging 
operations were materially affected. One Louisiana operator put it this way: 
‘*Most of the mills have enough logs to run, but no doubt will be compelled to 
stop later on; that is, the larger mills. The smaller mills where logs were hauled 
in on wagons have been closed for the Jast thirty days at least.’’ Nearly all 
advices from either Texas or Louisiana say that shipments have been seriously 
interfered with. J ; 

Now, however, the tremendous rainfall has not only stopped logging but in 
many eases has forced the mills themselves to close. If the estimate from Houston 
that weather conditions will by the middle of October have reduced the output 
in the yellow pine mills in Texas and Louisiana by 500,000,000 feet is correct the 
market musi certainly respond. From the narrow viewpoint of market conditions 
and prices the news from the South is the most cheering that has been received 
for many a week. 


THE TASK OF THE LOGGER. 


Modern logging began with the adaptation of the steam railroad to log hauling 

and that was less than forty years ago, for about the middle of the ’70s Scott 
Gerrish managed to get an old locomotive engine over on to his logging operation 
in central Michigan so that he could put steam and rails to doing the log haul 
work, 

Until about that time primitive methods had prevailed in the woods; ox teams 
were common, though in the northern pine country horses had largely displaced 
them; saws were coming into use for felling timber, and the methods of road 
huilding, banking and river driving had been improved. But in the eastern and 
northern part of the country the logger of 1770, if he could have revisited the 
woods in 1870, would have felt at home. 

Water had been the main dependence for the transportation of logs; but about 
that time, with the lumber demands developing rapidly and with the forests pretty 
well cut away from the natural waterways, lumbermen found that they must go so 
much farther back for their timber that the hauls became too long for economy. 
Thus came in the logging railway, and with it a new era in logging methods, appli- 
ances and machinery. Already on the Pacifie coast the necessities of the problems 
presented by the big trees of that section had been crudely worked out by the 
adoption of special machinery and methods, and from that time on progress was 
very rapid. New methods and new devices for getting logs from the stump to the 
vards were invented and the assembling of logs became a science. There was no 
pause in this process of development, until now in the most modern plants steam 
is applied to practically every department of the logging business except for 
actual felling of the trees. 

This development was, however, more or less disconnected. Different sections 
and different individuals would work out their own ideas on independent lines. 
Cobperating with them were the manufacturers of logging equipment, who appar- 
ently were rather disposed to resent standardization than to assist it, for each had 
his own machinery embodying his own ideas, and seemed to hope for future busi- 
ness in the development of his peculiar notions, 

In this rapid development, moreover, there was too little study of the economic 
problems involved. A new mechanical method might be manifestly cheaper than 
an oldtime hand method, but there was not proper study of the comparative costs 
of different mechanical methods nor any proper alignment of the different parts of 
a logging operation. 

The human factor was affected also. Instead of a logging operation being a half 
savage foray into the woods to bring down to the mills the spoils of conquest, 
logging became a separate industry with its own problems, requiring men skilled 
with machinery as well as with an ax and saw, peavy and pike pole. A certain 
permanency became attached to a logging operation that involved large invest- 
ments for machinery, and so men were required to live in the woods the year round, 
Released. from dependence upon streams, splash dams, snows and floods the business 
could go on throughout the year, and thus the problems involved in permanent set- 
tlements were extended from the mill towns to the woods. Of recent years the in- 
sistent demands of forestry have had to be recognized, adding new problems to the 
multitudes already in hand. 

It should rot be supposed that the broad gaged, big lumbermen of the country 
were ever disregardful of the real problems before them; but until within a few 
years they were so busy in answering the questions that each season brought in 
their own especial work that they could hardly find time for the correlative work 
that was necessary. Now, however, has come the period of the logging engineer 
and the time when the logging business is being standardized and systematized. 

To every logger myriads of questions are presented that have been answered in 
one way or another, satisfactorily or not; but these answers are scattered through 
a thousand logging camps, widely separated from each other, hidden in the re- 











cesses of the forests or mountains, To gather these varied answers from where ex 
periment and experience have developed them into one compact body of logging 
science is the work that is now being done by the loggers—whether they are log- 
gers exclusively, or timber owners, mill owners, or men interested in other depart- 
ments of the lumber industry. The scope of this work is almost staggering to the 
mind. 

Go through the columns of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN devoted to 
the Pacific Logging Congress, held at Spokane, and the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion meeting at New Orleans, and an idea—but only an idea—can be gained of the 
complexity and difficulty of this work of standardizing a great industry; of arrang- 
ing and compacting experiment and experience into knowledge; of answering 


not 
merely the mechanical but the human questions as well. 





UNDERBILLING AT JACKSONVILLE. 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has taken steps to put a stop to the 
pernicious practice of underbilling by certain unscrupulous brokers that as has 
been discovered has been in vogue for some time. The practice of underbilling in 
steamship cargo shipments is said to have been carried on so extensively in Jack- 
sonville that the amount of undercharges in the course of a single month aggre- 
gated several thousand dollars, besides exercising a depressing effect upon the 
market in the way of unfair and unlawful competition. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell declares that in his opinion the prevailing market would 
be at least a dollar per thousand better if it were not for the system of underbill- 
ing. As an illustration, Mr. Harrell cites the recent case of an eastern buyer who 
accepted an order for more than two million feet at at least $1 below the actual 
market price. 

The attention of the steamship companies has been called to the whole general 
practice of underbilling prevailing at the Jacksonville port, with concrete illustra- 
tions to substantiate the charges. One of the steamship companies has replied that 
it has started an investigation with a view to eliminating this practice, if it shall 
be found to exist, and to prevent it in the future. ‘ 

A large percentage of the lumber manufactured in the southeastern district finds 
an outlet to the upper east coast market through the Jacksonville gateway, hence 
the practice of underbilling, when carried on to any considerable extent, as has 
been the case at Jacksonville, gives the unscrupulous broker a decided advantage 
over his legitimate competitor, and is a very large factor in keeping the market 
depressed. As an illustration of the manner in which this practice has been con- 
ducted, a cargo of assorted sizes, dressed four sides, will run approximately 16 
percent off the rough size, per thousand feet. Certain brokers, it has been found, 
have been making it a practice arbitrarily to take off 25 pereent, thereby exceeding 
the space reservations in boat bottoms, which amounts to $2.50 a thousand feet. 
The fault, Mr, Harrell explains, lies in the fact that the steamship companies have 
to all appearances accepted the estimates of the shippers without reservation, 
thereby not only incurring heavy freight losses themselves but unwittingly, it is 
presumed, inflicting a direct injury on the honest shipper. Some gratifying inci- 
dents have come to light as a result of the exposure of this pernicious system of 
underbilling. One large shipper, who has an ingrained belief in the efficacy of 
honesty, made the discovery that some of this own people had recently been under- 
billing. He ordered an immediate examination of the records and sent the com- 
pany’s check forthwith to the steamship company for more than $500, with a 
letter expressing his profound regret that his concern should have been guilty of 
such an evil practice and explaining that it had been done without his knowledge 
or consent. Another local shipper recently sent his company’s check to the steam 
ship company for about $200, covering an under-estimate which had unwittingly 
been made. 

Most of the dealers in Jacksonville, as elsewhere, are honest and would scorn to 
underbill, but some, now that the searchlight has been turned upon their business 
methods, will have to change their ways or else their business methods will be 
called to the attention of the Department of Justice, which Mr. Harrell says will be 
done unless the practice ceases at once. The crooks will always find use for their 
misdirected abilities, and now that underbilling in railroad shipments is no longer 
profitable the vessel lines present themselves as an attractive mark for them. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRACK WRECKING. 


Gradually are coming to light figures bearing upon the steel versus wooden car 
proposition. A few years ago J. J. Hill stated that five billion dollars should be 
expended by the railroads in new lines, second track, increased terminal facilities, 
new rails, equipment ete. It is now proposed that all roads doing an interstate 
business shall replace their wooden car equipment with steel by 1918, or in little 
more than four years. Other phases of the matter are discussed elsewhere, but 
what this means to the railroads in the way of expense has been determined by a 
special committee of the railroads. ; 

The total number of cars in passenger service on 247 roads at the end of 1912 
was 57,495. Of these 7,271 were steel, 3,296 steel underframe, and 46,926 of 
wood. The railroads’ estimate of the cost of replacing these wooden cars is 
$614,619,100, on which the interest charge at 5 percent would be $30,730,955. But 
steel trains are so much heavier to haul than wood that they require heavier 
engines; consequently an enormous amount of new motive power must be acquired 
that will probably bring the cost of the new equipment well up toward a billion 
dollars, or pretty nearly a fifth of Mr. Hill’s estimate, which would not include 
this item of replacement of wood by steel. No wonder the railroads facing such a 
charge are demanding greater revenues. 

Looking at it in another way, since the first essentials of safe railroad operation 
are good track, safety appliances in the way of signals ete., and discipline, how 
far would this billion dollars go toward supplying the first essentials? A long 
way, certainly. The Washington correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been digging into the statistics available at the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and he finds some interesting facts that seem to bear out the 
declaration of this paper that certain classes of train accidents—those due to de- 
railments—are increased by the heavy steel trains, though the statistics are not 
definite enough to be conclusive. It should be remembered that the steel cars 
have been operated only about four years. Beginning 1909, there were only 629 
in the entire country; at the beginning of 1910 there were 1,117; at the beginning 
of 1911, 3,153, and the beginning of 1913, 7,271. Derailments as shown by the 
Washington figures have increased in number steadily since 1909. When all 
classes of trains are taken into consideration there were 5,259 derailments in 1909 
and 13,698 in 1912. Be it noted that many steel trains have been derailed because 
they have torn up the track under them, but the damage they have done to track 
undoubtedly is reflected in derailment of other trains that followed them. 

In another table from Washington the derailments of passenger trains for a 
series of years were shown to be as follows: 

EO ia cmtcrerei dire drew ei alaclaamemenae om 1 See oinetoets 
Denso haan iene aaah lara ar sisin eoletasawiert Ol 1912. waelae 
rn sphedeubetes tian’ pehesa ae 


Nineteen hundred and twelve was a fortunate year in respect to derailments, 
but serious in respect to collisions, fatalities and injuries. These figures, incon- 
elusive as they may be and liable to wrong deductions, should nevertheless cause 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and Congress to hesitate before requiring 
the railroads to spend a billion dollars on track wrecking instead of track im- 
provement, 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., chairman of the 
New York State Commission on Prison Reform, entered 


Auburn prison September 29 to serve a self-imposed sentence 
for the purpose of psychological research. 

Nelson A. Miles, retired, Brig. Gen. Charles 
King, soldier and author, and several other distinguished 
soldiers of Indian wars will take part in battles with In- 
dians on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation before a mov- 
ing picture camera. The War Department attaches consider- 
able value to the pictures to be made, on which, it is said, 
$100,000 will be spent. 


Lieut. Gen. 


Five thousand delegates, representing every State in the 
Union, attended the opening of the third annual session of 
the American Roads Congress at Detroit September 29. The 
convention will continue until October 4. 

Secretary of War Garrison September 29 announced that 
he will hold hearings on the question of Chicago’s lake front 
park project before taking final action on Brig. Gen. Bixby’s 
adverse report. 

The Soo Railroad Company during the coming year will 
build a steel and concrete iron ore dock at Ashland, Wis., 
at a cost of $1,000,000. 

The industrial welfare commission of Oregon has adopted 
a ruling, effective November 23, fixing a minimum wage of 
$9.25 a week for adult women clerks who are not appren- 
tices, and defining eight hours and 20 minutes as the maxi- 
mum day's work. 

In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the emanci- 
pation proclamation an exposition will open at New York 
City October 22 that will show in a general way the indus- 
trial, educational and religious progress of the negro. 
eral hundred thousand negroes are expected to attend. 


Sev- 


Logan W. Page, director of the office of public roads, has 
extended from October 15 to March 2, 1914, the time in 
which school children living on farms may submit essays 
on the repairing and maintaining of earth roads, in com- 
petition for a gold medal and two silver medals to be given 
by the Department of Agriculture. ‘ 
inhabitants of the United 
Service. 


Approximately one in every 400 
States is employed by the Postal 

Acting Governor Glynn, cf New York, has issued a procla- 
mation naming October 9 fire prevention day throughout the 
State. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., September 27 
sion form of government. 


rejected the commis 


A recount of every sack of silver dollars stored in the 
United States mint at San Francisco, amounting to $61,395,- 
000, has been ordered because of the discovery of the loss 
of $7. 

The question of the right of a 
public lands from entry will be brought before the United 
States Supreme Court for a ruling by the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the eighth district. Thousands 
of acres of oil lands in Wyoming and California, valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars, are involved. 


President to withdraw 


A farewell dinner will be 
New York theater, New 
who will sail for South 


given on the roof garden of the 
York City, to Colonel Roosevelt, 
America October 4. 

A resolution demanding an amendment of the Federal 
banking laws, providing for the establishment of rural banks 
that will have funds that may be loaned farmers for long 
periods at nominal rates of interest, was adopted September 
25 by the resolutions committee of the Farmers’ National 
Congress in at Plano, Ill. 

Attorney General McReynolds will bring a civil antitrust 
suit soon to compel the Southern Pacific Railroad to give up 
the Central Pacific in accordance with the announcement he 
made in connection with the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
dissolution. 


session 


While delivering the oration of the day at the dedication 
of the site of the monument to Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, 
discoverer of San Diego Bay, Senator John D. Works, of 
California, September 25 declared it the duty of the United 
States to intervene and restore order in Mexico. 

State Comptroller Sohmer, of New York, September 27 re- 
ceived a check for $2,500,000 in payment of the inheritance 
tax on that part of the estate of the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
over which an agreement has been reached between the rep- 
resentatives of the comptroller and the Morgan executors. 
of North Carolina lose $12,000,- 
000 annually because of the poor condition of the State’s 
highways, Governor Locke Craig September 27 issued a 
proclamation designating November 5 and 6 as good roads 
days and calling upon all patriotic people throughout the 
State to work upon its public roads on those dates. 

The first the locks on the Panama 
Canal was when the tugboat Gatun, 
drawing 12% feet of water, was passed successfully through 
the Gatun locks. 


Declaring that the people 


attempt to 
made 


operate 
September 26 


Announcement was made September 29 that the appeal of 
former Police Lieut. Charles Becker, of New York, and the four 
gunmen from the sentence of death for the murder of Her 


man Rosenthal, the 
of appeals October 
Governor Sulzer is 


gambler, will be argued before the court 
18, provided the impeachment trial of 
concluded by that date. 


Washington. 


A report of the Weather Bureau places the total 
caused by the Ohio floods last March at $163,000,000. 
sum includes loss to railroad, telegraph and telephone 
and to farm property, including prospective crops. 

Secretary McAdoo has deposited in national banks $24,- 
159,000 of the Government's $50,000,000 crop-moving fund. 


loss 
This 
lines 


The South has received nearly all of its quota. Deposits 
now are being made in the Central West. 
Secretary Daniels has ordered the elementary academic 


course at naval training stations extended from three to 
four months to give apprentices more thorough training. 

Postmaster General Burleson 
1918 edition of the postal laws 
October 1, to be published. 

Secretary Redfield has sent W. A. Graham Clark, commer- 
cial agent, to China to investigate the reason for the decline 
in the sale of American cotton goods in that country. 
Whereas $28,000,000 worth of cotton goods from this coun- 
try was sold in China in 1905, in the fiscal year of 1913 
less than $6,000,000 worth was sold. 


Byron R. Newton, of New York, was nominated by Presi- 


September 26 
and 


ordered the 
regulations, effective 


dent Wilson September 25 as assistant secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Samuel Untermyer, of New York, September 29 recom- 


mended to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee the 
general revision of the details of the administration cur- 
rency bill to insure the carrying out of the purposes of the 
measure. 

President Wilson will announce soon the reorganization of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and the appointment of a 
governor to prepare for the transfer of the completed canal 
to the civil authorities. 


To lower the price of meat, Assistant Secretary Galloway, 


of the Department of Agriculture, recommends the estab- 
lishment of municipal abattoirs throughout the country, 


particularly in the districts not close to large cities and 
packing houses. 

A bill introduced in the House September 25 by Congress- 
man Kirkpatrick, of Iowa, provides as the “penalty for 
gambling of any sort for the immediate dismissal of Govern- 
ment employees and men of the army and navy. 


Secretary Garrison, accompanied by Chairman Hay and 
other members of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
left Washington September 25 to inspect the experimental 
cavalry camp at Winchester and the army remount station 
at Fort Royal, Va. 

Former United States Senator Obediah Hardner, of Maine. 
has been selected by President Wilson for the international 
joint commission having jurisdiction over boundary dis- 
putes between the United States and Canada, to succeed 
Frank S. Streeter, of Concord, N. H. 

An executive order just issued provides for the punish- 
ment by imprisonment of from six months to two years of 
persons who return to the Canal Zone after they have 
served a sentence of imprisonment there and have been de- 
ported. 


By a vote of 254 to 108 the House of Representatives 
September 30 accepted the conference report on the tariff 
bill. 

An increase from only 90,000 tons in 1880 to more than 
2,500,000 tons last year has taken place in the production 
of gypsum, a mineral principally used in manufacturing 
plaster, in the United States, according to statistics by the 
Geological Survey. The production last year was valued at 
more than $6,500,000. 

The .foundation for a monument to Commodore John 
Barry, hero of the Revolutionary War, is being laid in 
Franklin Park, Washington. Congress appropriated $50,000 
for the monument four years ago. 


The Senate September 29 confirmed the nomination of 
Henry Wade Rogers, of Connecticut, to be United States 
judge of the second district. 


A report submitted to Secretary Garrison September 30 
by the board of engineers appointed to investigate the floods 
that devastated the Ohio Valley last spring recommends 
immediate legislation to place under Federal control the 
construction of all bridges and their approaches and to pre- 
vent encroachments upon channels in tributaries of navi- 
gable rivers. 


Negotiations with Colombia for the settlement of the dif- 
ferences between that country and the United States, arising 
out of the revolution of 1908, by which Panama became in- 
dependent, are now in progress. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
decided September 27 to recognize the abolishing of the 
United States Commerce Court in practically the same terms 
as were contained in the deficiency appropriation bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Representatives. 











FOREIGN. 

The Chilean Government September 25 decided to parti 
pate on a reduced scale in the Panama-Pacific Internation: 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, owing to the absolu 
necessity of diminishing its expenses. 

France will spend more than $1,600,000 for aeroplan 
during 1914, according to a semi-official announcement Sey. 
tember 22. 

China and Russia have reopened negotiations in relati 
to the conclusion of a treaty that provides for the recogn 
tion of the independence of a united Mongolia under t 
rule of the kutuktu or khau of Mongolia and subject to thi 
suzerainty of China. 

The race for the 
Betheny aerodrome in 


James Gordon Bennett cup at tl 

France September 29 was won by 
Maurice Prevost, a Frenchman, flying in a Deperdussin 
machine in the record time of 59:49 for the distance 
124.27 miles, or at an average speed of 125 miles an hou: 
more than two miles a minute. Emile Vedrines and Gilbert 
two other Frenchmen, were second and third respectivels 
Crombez, a Belgian, the only other competitor, finished last 

The British Government announced September 29 the di 
solution of the Chinese loan agreement from which tl« 
United States withdrew its support some time ago. Th 
agreement had not worked to the satisfaction of any of th: 
five powers concerned, Great Britain, France, Germany, R 
sia and Japan. 


1s 


Sir Thomas Vansittart Bowater was elected lord mayor of 


the city of London September 29. He will assume offic: 
November 9. 
A number of huts believed to have been inhabited by 


shepherds before the foundation of Rome in 753 B. C. hava 
been discovered by Commendatore Boni, director of the ex 
cavations in the forum and on the Palatine. 

The widow of Count Tolstoi, the 
published 656 of her late husband's letters to her. Thi 
letters begin with a proposal of marriage and cover the 
period of the betrothal of the count and countess and many 
years of wedded life. 


famous novelist, hus 


Government returns printed September 29 show that 
44,892 Bulgarians were killed in the two recent wars in the 
Balkans. Of this number 30,024 were killed in the war of 
the allies with Turkey and 14,868 in the war between Bul- 
garia and the Servians and Greeks. There were 104,586 
Bulgarians wounded in the two wars and 7,824 reported 
missing. 

Count Alvaro de Romanoes, Spanish premier, announced 
September 23 that Spain will participate in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. 

Sir Alfred East, president of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, died at London, England, September 28, at the age 
of 64 years. He was knighted in 1910 and received gold 
medals at London, Paris, Munich and Barcelona. 

Prof. Eugene Oberhummer, of Vienna, president of the 
Imperial Austrian Geographical Society, is at the head of a 
committee that is preparing an Austrian antarctic expedi- 
tion for work from Weddell Sea south in the Antarctic. 


Announcement has been made of the betrothal of Princess 
Olga, third daughter of the Duke of Cumberland and sister 
of Prince Ernest, and Prince Moritz of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
youngest brother of Prince Adolph, the head of that house. 

At a meeting of the diplomatic corps at Peking Septem- 
ber 30 a vote favoring recognition of the Chinese Republic 
was taken. The general intention is to recognize the re 
public immediately after the election of the president. 

Claude Graham-White is making serious preparation at 
London for an aeroplane flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 

A treaty of peace between Turkey and Bulgaria was 
signed by the plenipotentiaries at Constantinople Septem 
ber 29. : 

General Chang Hsun, commander of the Chinese troops 
at Nanking, accompanied by a bodyguard of 50 cavalry, 
went to the Japanese consulate September 28 and apolo- 
gized, in accordance with the Japanese demands in connec- 
tion with the killing of several Japanese and an insult 
offered to the Japanese flag. 


Santos Dumont, one of the pioneers in aviation, has con- 
structed a monoplane on a new model, which was tested 
September 27 at Villacoublay, France, with excellent re- 
sults. A peculiarity of the Santos Dumont monoplane is 
that the body hangs nearly three feet below a long single 
wing. 

A cloudburst at Constantinople, Turkey, September 29 re- 
sulted in the worst flood ever known there. About 260 
persons are reported to have lost their lives by the wooden 
houses they occupied being swept away by the flood. 


An agreement has been reached by the Government and 
opposition parties of the new Chinese Republic, which have 
been deadlocked for a long time over the question of the 
presidential succession, for the immediate election of a 
president without awaiting the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion. The election of Yuan Shi Kai as permanent president 
is expected to take place in time for the inauguration to 
be held October 10, 
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\ noteworthy feature of the present financial and 
jusiness situation is the greater confidence and cheer 
among the makers and handlers of commodities than 
among bakers and investors in surpluses. In fact, 
‘here is a large degree of optimism among merchants, 
imanufacturers and transportation men, based on the out- 
come of the crops. Though the outturn of corn, oats, 
forage in the drouth stricken districts, potatoes, and 
other crops aggregates less than last year, it is figured 
out that money results from wheat and some other 
special crops will go far toward offsetting such losses 
on the other crops named as has been experienced. As 
to cotton, that important money crop over a large sec- 
tion of the South, though the total yield is not now 
expected to be as large as it was last year the demand 
on this season’s crop has started off with something 
of a rush, the world’s takings being considerably larger 
than at this time last year. The total visible is strik- 
ingly less than at a like time last year. The effect of 
demand on prices is seen in the fact that after two years 
the price is back again to the 14-cent per pound level. 
Thus returns to the growers will be good and add 
greatly to the liquid wealth of the South as well as to 
its purchasing power. The money value of this coun- 
try’s crops for the current year is variously placed at 
¢8,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,000, and the conclusion is 
drawn that such a volume of new wealth can scarcely 
fail to stimulate general business into great activity, 
simply as the result of demand for consumption and the 
movement of farm products and their distribution. 
There of necessity must be a counter or reflex movement 
of merchandise into the farming districts under the 
effect of the sale of crops. But after all, so far as a 
high degree of activity is concerned, that is a matter 
of speculation and exchange, which is much under con- 
ditions over which producers have little or no control. 
Growers of grain and cotton can hold their products 
for a time for higher prices, but that is in fact speculat- 
ing in futures, and does not conduce to activity while 
the holding is going on. Thus, taking the country and 
all kinds of business at large, free marketing and a 
movement on a large and general scale are better for 
credit and trade than any holding for higher prices. 

* * * 

While manufacturers and merchants count on crop 
results and the demand for commodities and manufac- 
tured goods that will be stimulated by the turning of 
soil products into money, and report a considerable rise 
in trade, the bankers continue to be cautious about 
credits and the putting out of money, and investors are 
about equally wary of venturing into disposal of their 
surplus, unless the guaranties are of the best character. 
These conditions are apparently as pronounced now as 
they have been since the decline of confidence began last 
spring. Though the stock market for the last month 
or so has by fits and starts made a little ascent from 
the midsummer’s low price level, and some bonds have 
had a better outlet than a few months ago, the market 
for securities continues to be far from brisk or strong, 
and will not be until a larger degree of confidence than 
now prevails shall supervene. ‘The results of tariff 
changes are generally accepted as a potential uncer- 
tainty, though there is much talk about it having been 
largely discounted in advance. But nobody believes that 
a radical change in the tariff ean come in without some 
disturbance to business in the process of readjustment. 
A like conclusion pertains to the consideration and fore- 
cast concerning the proposed national banking and cur- 
rency law. There is so much potential change in the 
attempted banking and revenue features, as affecting 
general business and finance, that one can not wonder 
that conservatism and caution prevail among bankers 
and investors. Yet the merchants and most manufac- 
turers realize that the people have wants that must be 
supplied, and that they will not forego their gratifica- 
tion if they possibly can get the money to pay for the 
goods. In process of time the money that the farmers, 
salary and wage earners pay back to the merchants and 
manufacturers will be realized and actively felt by the 
bankers, and then there will be some stimulus to enter- 
prise and a gradual rise toward prosperity. This will 
be the natural course, though the effects of national leg- 
islation on banking, currency and the tariff will remain 
unknown quantities until they have been tried out in 
actual practice. In the meantime about all the ordinary 
business man can do is to gather in all the trade he can, 
keep a close reefed sail on his credits, and await the 
movement of the cycle that eventually will bring around 
another period of prosperity. That may be in six 
months, a year, or more, according to how legislative 
and international affairs shall work out. 

* * * 


Up to the beginning of this week about $24,000,000 
of Treasury money of the $50,000,000 or more that 
Secretary McAdoo planned to put out for the move- 
ment of the crops had actually been forwarded to ap- 
plying banks, while the movement seemed to have meas- 
urably paused for lack of demand. In New York a 
chuckle is going around because, as is alleged, more 
than half of the McAdoo funds has found its way to 
the banks of that financial center; which shows, remarks 





one organ of financial thought, that ‘‘while it is possible 
to earmark gold the Treasury can not earmark credit.’’ 
It is even assumed that the crops so far moved by the 
Treasury offerings have been those of Canada, since 
New York has been shipping gold to the banks of Mon- 
treal and other points, perhaps because the general 
money market has been made easier by the distribution 
of Treasury money, and the New York banks thus have 
had less cause to hoard their gold than they would 
have had had Mr. McAdoo’s offer never been made. 
Claim is also made in New York that the Treasury 
money sent South to finance the cotton crop movement 
has been used to hold cotton at home for a rise, a con- 
dition that accounts for a lack of the expected number 
of cotton bills in the metropolitan market for the staple. 
In fact, the McAdoo plan does not seem to have worked 
out exactly as was intended. The Middle West has not 
needed much Treasury money to move the crops and 
there has been no special urgency for Government help 
from anywhere north of the Ohio or west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Holding of grain for a better market 
doubtless has been a factor, and the local banks seem 
to have been able to take care of that matter. Viewed 
from an unprejudiced standpoint, the McAdoo crop 
moving proposition appears to have been a grand stand 
play for the beneficial effect it would have on the ad- 
ministration’s policy of decentralizing at New York 
and other surplus centers the money control of the coun- 
try; though, on the other hand, it might be regarded as 
a reasonable experiment as showing that there could be 
such a thing as having money enough, under Govern- 
ment control, to move the crops without resort to the 
funds held for that purpose by the New York and other 
central reserve cities, of course at stiff interest rates. 
* * * 


Whatever may be the thought and comment concern- 
ing the McAdoo attempt to move the crops with Treasury 
funds, the offer, and such disbursements as have taken 
place, are generally admitted to have distinctly caused 
a degree of ease in the money market, though interest 
rates have not appreciably declined. It is simply easier 
to get money to move the crops than it was before the 
Treasury could be relied on for a supply, and to that 
extent a squeeze has been avoided and all business men 
feel easier on that account. Of course this also has an 
easing effect on credits, discounts, extensions ete. But 
it in no degree has caused the bankers to be less care- 
ful to see that there shall be no undue expansion, for 
they feel that they are not out of the woods, nor will 
be until a test has been made of the two administration 
measures—tariff and currency. 

* * * 


Marked changes in Germany’s finances have occurred 
in the last two years. C. W. Barton, writing for the 
Wall Street Journal, says that within two years Ger- 
many has paid bills to France amounting to $700,000,000, 
$200,000,000 to England and $200,000,000 to Russia. 
Now Germany owes practically nothing abroad. Compar- 
ing the state of the industries in the United States with 
those in Germany, while this country continues to push 
production to the utmost against labor exactions, the 
high cost of living and the financial cautions that the 
bankers are sending forth, the German manufacturers, 
under the admonitions of Government and the banks, are 
slowing down; in that country the injunction is: ‘‘Slow 
down; let us build up our gold reserves; it is necessary 
for the protection of the country as well as for industry; 
it is sound policy for the army and sound policy for 
finance.’’ But, says our authority, Germany refuses to 
slow down, despite the increasing demands of labor, to 
which capital is conceding inch by inch. It is remark- 
able to contemplate that despite labor, the other costs of 
doing business, the exactitudes of the new laws about 
protections and safeguards in industrial plants, and the 
numerous other increased costs of manufacturing in all 
civilized countries, the manufactories continue to increase 
their outputs and enlarge their capacities and capital. 
Yet in Germany, and to some extent in other countries, 
the caution is continually going forth to go slowly, re- 
strict operations to a degree of safety, and thus await a 
period of more favorable conditions. As respects Ger- 
many, under the encouragement and aid of Government 
manufacturers have a method of meeting strike con- 
ditions by shutdowns, aided by codperation from other 
manufacturers in the same line, which seems to have a 
powerful influence in keeping labor and capital from 
destructive warfare. The producers simply quit when 
they can not profitably continue under the effect of 
labor demands, and resume when conditions make a 
favorable turn. 

* * * 


Those interested in cotton manufacturing and mar- 
keting well know that Egyptian cotton is a highly desir- 
able product, as it is adapted to admixture in manu- 
facturing certain kinds of fabrics on account of its fine 
quality. In this country attempts have been made to 
habituate it to our climate and soil. But Egyptian cot- 
ton requires a dry climate, which renders it adapted to 
soils that must be irrigated artificially,... Efforts have 


been made to grow that kind of cottem.in the arid 





regions of Arizona, and with some success. This has 
been done through the agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. After years of experimenting a variety 
has been developed and acclimated in Arizona, A con- 
siderable amount was raised last year, which averaged 
almost a bale to the acre, and the Department reports 
that in case the growers made proper effort 700 pounds 
of lint to the acre resulted. The average production 
in the United States last year was 190.9 pounds the 
acre; and so it seems that the Arizona results are very 
satisfactory, and the staple was considered as equal to 
the best Egyptian product. One company will plant 
1,000 acres and erect a ginnery at a cost of $15,000. 
The climatic conditions are pronounced to be all in 
favor of the crop, as the growing season is long and 
favorable to picking. Japanese merchants are also said 
to have bought up some of this cotton last year, and 
to have agents looking over this season’s growing crop. 
The Japanese are seeking the best cotton that can be 
procured for their growing manufacture, and since our 
Southwestern States are nearer to Japan than Egypt 
manufacturers can be assured a competitive buyer for 
Arizona raised Egyptian cotton. 
* * : 

The gross operating revenue of American railroads 
in the fiscal year ended with June 30 last established a 
new high mark of $3,171,445,000, as ascertained by the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, of Chicago. 
This roundly is $295,000,000, or nearly 10 percent, 
greater than in 1911-12. At the same time operating 
expenses increased in a slightly higher ratio than did 
the operating revenue, though a slightly higher percent- 
age was saved over expenses. There has been a marked 
expansion in railroad construction since 1906-07, track- 
age having increased from 327,075 miles to about 
375,000 miles, which means an additional investment of 
nearly $2,000,000,000, which was raised in a generally 
unfavorable security market. This means an additional 
interest payment of $100,000,000. Hence the net income 
shows a gain of only $82,000,000. 

* * * 


Early in the week statement was made that about 
$1,000,000 a day was required for payment on wheat 
receipts at Duluth, Minneapolis and Chicago. Heavy 
deliveries from the spring wheat country were taxing 
the equipment resources of railroads and steamships to 
their utmost. Following the breakdown of their autumn 
trade in 1911 the shippers are said to have begun to 
utilize American facilities at points on the upper lakes 
to a much greater extent than theretofore, and this 
season is expected to see a much greater use of Amer- 
ican elevators by Canadian shippers than formerly. 

* * * 

During September receipts of sheep at midwestern 
market points exceeded those of September of last year 
by 100,000 head, the record showing 685,765. At Omaha 
there was a deluge of sheep during last month. The 
most of the receipts were from Idaho, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Nevada and Utah, showing that the 
western mountain States are the great resource for mut- 
ton. The aggregate value of sheep and lambs marketed 
at Chicago during the last week of September was 
$750,000. The great rush of cattle and sheep to mar- 
ket during September shows that in the most adverse 
season there are plenty of meat quadrupeds; but this 
vear some feeding will have to be done, with a short 
corn crop to do it on. Result: plenty of lean meat, much 
of it mighty tough. 

* 

Speaking of the meat supply, the president of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association said recently that, 
according to the Government figures, in 1907 there was 
about one head of cattle for each man, woman and 
child in the United States. At the beginning of the 
current year there was only six-tenths of one head of 
cattle per capita, showing an alarming comparative de- 
crease of 40 percent in the cattle supply in six years. 
Melain T. Taylor, vice president of the National Stock 
Yards Bank of Illinois, says that the census of 1910 
disclosed a population increase for the decade of ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 persons, or 21 percent, of which 
more than 11,000,000 were in cities and towns having a 
population more than 2,500. Thus is seen that urban 
population increased 3 to 1 as compared with the rural 
increase; that is, there were three consumers to one pro- 
ducer in the increases. 

* * * 


In the Pittsburgh district builders of heavy rolling 
mill machinery are enjoying excellent conditions. Some 
of the large foundry interests have enough orders on 
hand to assure activity for several months. At Chicago 
machinery trade continues irregular. Apparently Sep- 
tember will not show much improvement. Power plant 
machinery is doing better than other kinds of machinery. 
In Cleveland there has practically been no recent change 
in the steel trade. In Cincinnati several plants are 
adding to their equipment. September business com- 
pared favorably with that of August. In the New York 
district the machinery market lately has shown some 
improvement. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


To Investigate South American Trade Opportunities — Fate of Commerce Court Rests with President Wilson — 
of Forest Products Statistics May Be Abandoned. 


Compilation 


A DANGEROUS PROVISION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—The report of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, made today, contains a 
joker in the provision to abolish the United States Com- 
merce Court. The House bill provided that no pre- 
liminary injunction would be issued against an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission except after a 
hearing by three judges and five days’ notice to the 
commission and the attorney general. The Senate Com- 
mittee has inserted a provision practically nullifying that, 
and allowing the railroads to get an injunction from any 
Federal district or circuit judge who can be convinced 
that ‘‘irreparable loss or damage to complainant would 
result unless a temporary restraining order is issued.’’ 
After getting such a restraining order the railroad com- 
pany, under the Senate provision, could let the suit drag 
on for many years, for although the bill says that the 
hearing must be expedited, there is no provision for set- 
ting aside the temporary injunction in case the matter 
is not brought to a final hearing. 





SOUTH AMERICAN COMMERCE TO 
PLOITED. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—For the purpose of 
making available to the business men of the United 
States the most up-to-date information obtainable as 
to opportunities for South American trade, following 
the opening of the Panama Canal, Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield will put into the field immediately two 
special agents. His action in this matter is the result 
of a suggestion made by a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which was appointed 
for the purpose of studying the methods of the Depart- 
ment of Commeérce with a view to suggesting how its 
field of usefulness could be enlarged. One of the 
special agents will report particularly upon the bank- 
ing and eredit situation of the South American coun- 
tries and the other will devote his attention to trade 
opportunities in general. 

The committee found itself in hearty accord with 
the secretary’s general program for the development 
of the Department of Commerce and for making its 
facilities more available to the business men of the 
country. In the discussion it was made clear that the 
United States should follow some of the customs of 
foreign Governments in the stimulation of trade. It 
was asserted that Germany maintains in this country 
at least 1,200 men who are students of matters of 
commerce and who report back to Germany. What 
Germany and the other countries are doing was made 
the basis for asserting that the United States has only 
recently become awakened to the necessity for develop- 
ing its export trade. It was agreed that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce must be so organized as to lead toa 
definite increase in the percentage of exported manu- 
factured goods. The point was made that in spite of 
the great increases of exports, the United States does 
not yet send out of the country more than 5 percent 
of all its manufactured goods. 

Conference Report on Tariff. 

The conference report on the tariff bill was delivered 
to the House and Senate on Monday, and was con- 
sidered in the House Tuesday, and in the Senate 
Wednesday. The expectation at this writing is that 
it will be accepted by both branches of Congress before 
Saturday and will go to the President for his approval. 
The bill provides that it shall become effective, except 
as to the sugar and wool reductions, immediately after 
its approval by the President. If no hitch occurs it 
will be the revenue law of the land not later than 
October 6. It is estimated that in this country, in 
bonded warehouses and under bond in cars and ships, 
is nearly $100,000,000 worth of imported merchandise, 
which is being held until the new duties go into effect. 
The loss in revenue on this merchandise, according to 
Treasury figures, will be about $10,000,000. 

The following shows the wood changes in Schedule D 
made by the Senate from the original House bill: 


BE EX- 





House. Senate. Conference. 

Wood unmanufactured, not spe- 

cially provided for........ 15% free free 
Wood, comprising the 8, 

tops, and bottoms of fruit 

boxes exported as fruit-box 

shooks, and reimported filled 

WRT RENE. Sascur kes wowysnss 744% _ free free 


President Wilson has been advised from day to day 
about the principle changes in the bill made by the 
conference committee. In speaking of the conference 
committee it must be remembered that reference is 
made to the democratic conferees, for the Republican 
and Progressive members were not called into the con- 
ference until Monday morning and then they were 
given seven minutes in which to consider what the 
Democrats had done and vote on the report. But, with 
full knowledge before hand as to what the conference 
bill contains, it is not expected that the President will 
delay putting his signature to the enrolled bill any 
longer than it takes to do the deed. 

In the income tax provision the conferees agreed to 
the Senate provision fixing the minimum income exempt 
from taxation at $3,000, with $1,000 addition for mar- 
ried persons living together, but there is no exemption 
for children, as was originally provided in the Senate 








amendment. The House provision prescribing the col- 
lection of the income tax at its source as to individuals 
has been modified to the extent that this method of 
collection shall become effective November 1, 1913. 
That means that after that date the employer must 
deduct from the salary of persons liable to an income 
tax the amount of the tax, which shall be paid directly 
by the employer to the internal revenue collector. 

The House provision requiring an individual tax- 
payer to make affidavit in support of claim for exemp- 
tion where his tax is withheld: at the source is modified 
so as to permit such claims to be made by a signed 
written notice, with a penalty for any misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The House provision which exempted from tax, labor, 
agricultural or horticultural organizations, mutual sav- 
ings banks and fraternal benefit societies, is extended 
to business leagues, chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, not organized for profit, and to civie organiza- 
tions operated exclusively for the promotion of social 
welfare. 

The House provision limiting deductions by corpora- 
tions of interest paid on indebtedness to an amount 
not exceeding their paidup eapital stock, is extended 
so as to permit such deductions to the amount of such 
interest paid not exceeding one-half of the sum of the 
interest-bearing indebtedness of the corporation and 
the paid-up capital stock. 

The House provision imposing the income tax on 
corporations for the year 1913, is modified in that the 
existing law is continued in lieu thereof until March 
1, 1913. 


News has come to the State Department that the 
Chilean Congress has adjourned without passing the 
pending bill to increase the tariff on lumber. The pro- 
posed action would have seriously affected the lumber 
exports from the United States, particularly from 
Washington and Oregon, and it has caused considerable 
uneasiness in Washington, in spite of the fact that 
there was nothing in the proposed law that could be 
construed as an attempt to discriminate against the 
lumber exporters of the United States. 


Free entry of wood pulp and paper has been granted 
by the Treasury Department to Belgium and Denmark 
under the favored nations clause of their treaties. The 
action follows the principle of the Customs Court de- 
cision granting to European countries free entry for 
their wood pulp and paper because of the like privi- 
lege accorded to Canada. 





COMMERCE COURT’S DESTINY IN HANDS OF 
PRESIDENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—Ignoring the request 
of Attorney General McReynolds, and disregarding the 
protests of the shippers, the Democratic members of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions have recommended the abolishing of the Commerce 
Court on practically the same terms as incorporated in 
the House version of the urgent deficiency appropriations 
bill. There is practically no hope now of saving the 
court unless President Wilson interferes. There may be 
a fight for it on the floor of the Senate, but that is a!- 
most foredoomed to be a fruitless effort by the action 
of the committee, whose recommendations, under the 
present system of legislation, will be observed by al} 
members of the majority party. 

The demand of hundreds of thousands of shippers in 
the country, voiced through hundreds of traffic leagues, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, shippers’ asso- 
ciations and other commercial bodies, that the Com- 
merce Court be continued and that the shippers be given 
a day in court, the same as the railroads, was flippantly 
ignored. Even the earnest request made Friday by 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, that orderly and parlia- 
mentary methods be adopted in considering the Com- 
merce Court case, was disregarded. 

Senator Walsh protested against the use of a rider 
to an appropriation bill as a means of wiping the court 
out of existence. He urged that the matter be first 
considered by the Judiciary Committee, which has juris- 
diction on matters connected with the judicial system, 
but even this reasonable request had no effect upon the 
subcommittee. 

The committee did make a pretense of considering the 
matter. Hearings were had and many persons appeared 
before it. Not one single individual or interest ap- 
peared before the committee to advocate the abolition 
of the court. On the contrary, all the testimony taken 
by the committee at this time or that has been taken by 
the House committees, since the agitation against the 
court began, has been in its favor. The nearest ap- 
proach to evidence against the court was the admission 
by railroad attorneys that they had no objection to try- 
ing railroad cases in the eighty-seven Federal district 
courts instead of in one central court at Washington. 

Attorney General McReynolds appeared before the 
committee and vigorously opposed the abolishment of 
the court. He took the view that the Commerce Court 
is an important and essential factor in the Federal 
judiciary system, and that Congress should not be led 
into voting against it by misapprehension or prejudice. 
Not only did he oppose the abolishment of the court, 





but he also advocated an amplification of its powers 
He explained that the Supreme Court docket is over 
loaded and declared that a certain class of cases shoul 
be assigned to the Commerce Court for final adjudica 
tion. ‘This proposed transfer of jurisdiction, he said, 
has the sanction of the Supreme Court. 

Representative. Broussard, Senator-elect from Louisi 
ana, whose fight for the retention of the court befor 
the House was futile, renewed his attack upon the Hous: 
provision to wipe out the court before the Senate com 
mittee. He explained how the proposition was rail 
roaded through the House in the form of a rider, ‘‘a 
vicious legislative practice which has been denounced 
time and time again by publie men,’’ he said. The 
Senator-elect earnestly contended that the Democrati 
party would be taking a reactionary step which it would 
regret if it scorned the appeals repeatedly made bs 
shippers that Congress should preserve the Commerce 
Court so as to protect their interests against the rail 
roads. 

Quite unexpectedly, but fortunately for the shippers 
a Special pleader for their cause, Luther P. Walter, ot 
Chicago, happened to be in Washington and went before 
the committee. Mr. Walter has been counsel for many 
shippers’ organizations and has had an extensive prac 
tice in litigation for the shippers against the railroads, 
both berore the Commerce Court since its establish 
ment and before that in the district courts. He pointed 
out that the rider in the deficiency bill had apparently 
been designed to benefit the railroads rather than the 
shippers, even though it was not entirely satisfactory to 
the railroads themselves. 

Mr. Walter declared that the confusion and delays in 
eases brought by shippers against the railroads which 
existed prior to the creation of the Commerce Court 
vould again result to the disadvantage of the shippers 
and to the advantage of the railroads. He asserted that 
the shippers, though they have been clamoring for a long 
time for a full and fair hearing before the proper com- 
mittees of Congress, had actually been denied their day 
in court, and he concluded with an earnest appeal against 
retrogressive action which would again place the ship- 
pers in the disadvantageous position from which they 
were emancipated when the Commerce Court act was 
passed. 

Francis B. James, representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which has a membership representative 
of more than 100,000 shippers, directed the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the organization which he 
represented had at a meeting in Buffalo, last May, 
unanimously passed a resolution in favor of the continu- 
ance of the Commerce Court and an amplification of its 
jurisdiction so as to give the shippers rights which here 
tofore they never have enjoyed, but which Congress has 
given to the railroads. 

Mr. James stated that after the first batch of decisions 
of the Commerce Court some sentiment developed against 
the tribunal, but such prejudice, he said, has entirely 
disappeared because the shippers discovered that a cen- 
tral court was vitally needed in order to secure a uni- 
formity of decisions and particularly to expedite hearings 
of cases. He also pointed out that that which happened 
before the creation of the Commerce Court would follow 
its abolition; namely, that jurisdiction in railroad cases 
would be scattered among eighty odd district courts and 
the railroads would have it in their power to select their 
own court, to the great inconvenience and expense of 
shippers, and causing long delays in the disposition of 
cases. In most cases, he said, this delay would be be- 
yond the life of an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is two years. 

Senator Walsh and the members of the subcommittee 
had a long and interesting discussion upon the question 
of the constitutionality of abolishing the judges of the 
Commerce Court in the event that tribunal should be dis- 
continued, but were unable to reach any conclusion on 
that subject. 

The provision adopted by the House and concurred in 
by the members of the Senate committee abclishes the 
Commerce Court on December 31, and legislates the 
judges out as officials as well as destroys the entire 
tribunal. 





MAY ABANDON FOREST PRODUCTS STATISTICS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—There is a well founded 
rumor in circulation in official cireles that the new di- 
rector of the Census, William J. Harris, will soon issue an 
order for the abandonment of all work in connection 
with the compilation of annual statistics.of forest prod- 
ucts. The Census Bureau has been compiling these statis- 
ties for a number of years, but their publication has 
been so long deferred that they have been practicaily 
useless. That, however, is not the reason for the present 
determination to abandon the further compilation of 
these statistics, but rather because the committee which 
was recently appointed to reorganize the bureau, has 
reported that there seems to be no authority in law for 
an annual inquiry of this character, which the records 
show has cost from $20,000 to $40,000 a year. 

The work of the thirteenth census is so far behind, that 
this committee has recommended curtailment in every 
possible place, and the Secretary of Commerce has been 
asked to get from President Wilson an order on the 
Public Printer to give precedence so far as possible to 
the remaining publications of the Census and the annual 
report, which is long overdue. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Wooden Versus Steel Coach Argument—Tariff Advance and Suspensions Ordered; Increases Under Investigation — 
Sash and Door Rate Problem in Minnesota—Rate Hearing at Louisville. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS ON WOOD COACH VERSUS 
STEEL COACH CONTROVERSY. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—Five years ago the 
teel passenger coach was almost unkngwn. Its adoption 
hy the railroads has been more and more general each 
year since then until some of the roads have attempted 
recently to make it their standard equipment. It would 
seem, therefore, that if there is any virtue in the claim 
being put forth by the Interstate Commerce Cominission 
ind others that the use of the steel passenger coach adds 
to the safety of travel it would be reflected in the 
accident statistics of the commission. <A study of the 
figures of killed and injured in passenger train wrecks 
during the last five years show no such decline as one 
would expect to find if the contention regarding the steel 
coach was correct. 

As was pointed out in these dispatches last week the 
statistics of the commission absolutely fail to take into 
account the kind of equipment. There is a wealth of 
detail as to the various kinds of accidents, such as col- 
lisions, derailments, boiler explosions, accidents occurring 
to persons walking on the tracks and to employees in 
the discharge of their duties, but nowhere is there any 
reference to the fact that the train was composed of 
steel or of wooden coaches, or of both, except in a few 
recent bulletins on special wrecks, and these figures are 
worthless for statistical purposes. 

In reading the following figures, therefore, it must be 
assumed—and it is a fair assumption—that more steel 
‘ars have been involved in the accidents in the later 
years than in the earlier years. 

It is unfortunate for the purposes of this compila- 
tion that no account ean be taken of the number of 
trainmen killed and injured in wrecks, for the reason 
that the statistics of the commission do not differentiate 
between the trainmen on passenger and on freight 
trains, and it would not be fair to include the train- 
men on freight trains in such a compilation, any more 
than it would be fair to take into account passengers 
riding on freight trains, for it is a matter of common 
knowledge that steel gondola cars have been in use 
longer than steel passenger coaches, and also that most 
freight trains are made up of a collection of both steel 
and wooden ears. 

Consequently the following tables are confined to 
passenger train accidents and to the passengers only. 
Killed and Injured for Nine-Year Period. 

The following table gives the number of passengers 
killed and injured in train accidents from 1904 to 1912 
inclusive : 

PASSENGERS IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS. 


YEAR— Killed, Injured. YEAR— Killed. Injured. 
SS ee 270 4,945 ee 131 5,865 
RUN ce eha tose 9 c0 350 6,498 10 a 217 7,516 
LC) ee 182 6,778 rr 142 6,722 
Se 410 9,070 cE a a re 139 6,995 
ee - 165 7,430 rd 

Totals—killed, 2,006; injured, 61,819. 


The next table shows the total number of collisions 
and derailments, the damage to cars, engines and road- 
way, and the number of killed and injured for all trains, 
freight and passenger, from 1906 to 1912 inclusive: 
Collisions— 1906 1907 1908 


Number 8,026 6,363 
ae $6,299,568 $4,635,199 
Killed 776 14 
Injured 9,541 7,712 





Derailments— 


PIMMADE! 6 6csisiviews 6,261 7,432 6,671 
LOSS cocccccccce . $5,339,431 $6,556,134 $5,548,461 
BINOG seca ssccces 373 515 314 
Injured ...cccsee . 4,772 6,695 5,122 


The following table is made up of figures on accidents 
to passengers traveling on passenger trains only, so far 
as it is possible to ascertain these facts from the pub- 
lished statistics of the commission, and they are shown 
for the years 1908 to 1912, inclusive: 




















1908 Killed Injured 
AC RrTR AIRE p56 100 49:8: 8.0.9.0:000.0 6-08 004 DE NOC ese ee 2,852 
Derailments ..... + (On 2,387 
All Other ..... ee oe 91 
POUR UE «40's 6 6:s.5 919% review eee re ee 100 5,330 
1909 
ee PE RES Ore Te Ee ETC eee ae: 3,630 
Derailments 31 2,619 
MTP ose 6:5 0 050 1075:59°0W pie a sab 20 Ww l0r 0-4 Sle cec ere tecevaces “ 102 
UN os sve wlaie ia eik whee Ge teed CHW TR wee Rak 101 6,351 
1910 
PENMAN Socal aha ecu a ve cb Sasa ice pew 8 he iale as di erin here a aI 47 2,964 
PRP MENNIRGTN | 105.6 oh 5 i0''o, 9 ose 44 Sincere o:0080 08:6 diaiee ne 68 2,380 
PIS APRINOE 5 5.6:0.6.8' 40.0100 ee eRe CE Ce Te 52 100 
oT ee eee eee eee ee ere ee eee 167 5,444 
1911 
COMMBORE 2 vcccccevne ee Eee eT ee ae 3,851 
er ee et 67 3,327 
Mt TE oo dn's Ste reves ee er eee Zz T. 
co SPR Mee Sree nceey nee ee trit aeer ean aaa ae eee ie ser er ae 120 7,255 
1912 
CN day boW6 4 5o.4 0 OL ESE OOM SASS OMAN OS 120 3,840 
i. ea set chi FRCS a Se eke Nee eee. e 33 3,901 
er ee eee ee re NORE hae 46 
DERBI ee Nae eles aN a cataiostele ean erih 153 7,787 
TOTALS FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD 
Killed Injured 
COMIBIONS 64 .0<k08 Cee ee er ee re . 358 17,137 
DIGERIENGDIM 00:3.5 si8:0:5.0.0:5s Sain sive sions ieee - -230 14,614 
PR MINUNNESES 5.6556 0.5 10:5: 16:4 Dis WOE D4 See le!0O5 ORB Ow Ea 15/ COME 416 
TRE. sa5s00us ValebeWiealwOwip aiered jeeeieenae's 641 32,167 





From these statistics it would appear to be conclusive 
that whereas in 1908 the use of steel passenger coaches 
was the exception, while in 1912 the use of that type 
of car had become quite general, nevertheless the casual- 
ties have increased steadily during the last five years, 
showing that the steel coach does not add to the safety 
of the traveling public nearly as much as is claimed for 
it. The cause is not hard to find in studying the figures 
contained in the accident bulletins of the commission, 
for a large number of the accidents are caused by 
defective track, and the tendency to heavier equipment, 
not only in the cars but in the locomotives as well, and 
the increased speed, have helped to increase the number 
of accidents from this cause, while the extension of the 
block signal system and other automatic safety devices 
has had a tendency to decrease the number of accidents 
due to carelessness or error on the part of the employees. 
Consequently, while the commission has been advocating 
the use of steel cars, its own figures would indicate that 
such equipment adds to the number of accidents and 
increases the casualties, and there are no figures avail 
able to show that the steel car has added one whit to 
the safety of travel. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—The commission has 
granted to the Louisville & Nashville the right to estab- 
lish through rates on lumber, in carloads, except yellow 
pine, walnut, cherry and cedar, from all points on its line 
south of Decatur, Ala., except where through rates aie 
now effective, to eastern and Virginia cities as provided 
in its tariff No. A-11549, constructed on the basis of 
2 cents a hundred pounds higher than the rates concur- 
rently in effect on yellow pine lumber from and to the 
same points, without observing the long-and-short-haul 
clause. 

An order has been issued by the commission suspend- 
ing until January 28, 1914, certain items published in 
the following tariffs, which were to be effective as in- 
dicated below: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, supple- 
ment No. 1 to tariff No. 6103, effective October 10, 1915. 
F. W. Gomph, agent, supplements Nos. 15 and 16 to 
tariff No. 29, effective September 30, 1913. The sus- 
pended items contained proposed advances in rates ap- 
plicable to the transportation of lumber from San Fran- 
cisco and other points in California to points in Texas 
and New Mexico north of El Paso, located on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & El Paso railway and other lines. 
The present rate to most of these points is 40 cents, and 
the proposed rate is 50 cents. Advanced rates between 
points on the lines of the Southern Pacific in the same 
general territory, which were to become effective March 
28 last, were suspended by a previous order. 





SOUTHERN RATE INCREASES UNDER FIRE. 

SuHreEVEpPorT, LaA., Sept. 29.—With Examiner Fred H. 
Esch, of the Interstate Commerce Commission presiding, 
a hearing on advances in lumber rates from Louisiana, 








1909 2970 1911 1912 Totals 
4,411 5,861 5,605 5,483 42,943 
$3,108,691 $4,629,279 $4,302,056 $4,330,206 $32,624,757 
3842 433 436 378 3,383 
5,395 7,765 6,994 7,949 52,370 
5,259 5,918 6,260 13,698 ,499 
$4,371,512 $5,194,679 $5,549,724 $7,197,252 ’ 
264 340 349 394 
4,165 4,814 4,799 7,147 








Texas and Arkansas to points in Oklahoma, Missouri and 
eastern Kansas, principally Kansas, was held in the Fed- 
eral Buiiding at Shreveport Friday. The proceeding in- 
volves an increase in rate from 24 cents to 27% cents a 
hundred pounds, from mills on connecting lines in the 
Southwestern States mentioned to stations on the Santa 
Fe Railroad. The Santa Fe made the advance, and the 
commission on complaint of the Kansas State Utility 
Commission, representing consumers and other interested 
parties, suspended the new rates. None of the local 
mills were represented at the hearing, but a number of 
mills in otber sections had representation. The Santa 
Fe seemed to be of the opinion that it had a right to give 
mills on its own line lower rates than those on connec- 
tions, but the lumber interests off the Santa Fe claimed 
this was discrimination, and that they had as much right 
to ship to Santa Fe points on the 24-cent rate as the 
Santa Fe mills had to ship to other lines on that rate. 





POSTPONEMENT BY DEATH. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 29.—The death last week 
of Henry B. Schrieber, New Orleans member of the 
Louisiana Railroad Commission, resulted in postpone- 
ment of the hearing scheduled at Baton Rouge for 
September 24, on the proposal of the Texas & Pacific 
to advance the Alexandria-New Orleans rate from 7 to 9 
cents. The case will probably be heard in October. It 
is being vigilantly watched by the lumber interests, who 
suspect that the Texas & Pacific, if the advance is sane- 
tioned, may move at once for an adjustment upward of 
the rates from intermediate points. 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


OCTOBER 9.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

I. & S. 242—Chicago switching charges. 

6273—Pridham, R. W., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

OCTOBER 11.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

I. & S. 202—Advances on lumber and other commodities 
from Oregon, Washington and other States to eastern 
points. 

OCTOBER 13.—Argument at Washington, D. C,: 

I. & S. 252—Kansas City & Memphis Railway Company 
rate cancellation. 

& S. No. 252—Detroit switching charges. 

OCTOBER 15.—Washington, D. C., before Commissioner 
Clements: 

4844—-In the matter of bills of lading. 

OCTOBER 21.—Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Rynder: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 603, 682 and 4475. 





RATES ON SASH AND DOOR PRODUCTS. 


The Minnesota Railroad Commission is considering 
the problem of rates on sash and door products, follow- 
ing a hearing on the subject September 26. The cus- 
tom has been for a good many years to charge one cent 
a hundred as an arbitrary over the lumber rate for 
sash, doors and blinds, but the commodity rate law 
of 1907, which since the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court has governed shipments within the 
State, fixed one maximum rate for ‘‘ lumber, lath, shin- 
gles, sash, doors and blinds,’’ putting all without dis- 
tinction into class 13. The rate runs to 10 cents a 
hundred for 150 miles, 11 cents for 200 miles, 12 cents 
for 270 miles and 13.2 cents for 400 miles. Railroad 
officials insisted that a differential ought to apply and 
a hearing was granted at which some of the sash and 
door men were represented, and the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was represented by B,. G. 
Dahlberg, of St. Paul, traffic expert. 





EXCESSIVE RATES CHARGED AGAINST MIS- 
SOURI ROADS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Steps to force Missouri 
railroads to make their rates comply with a schedule that 
went into effect in July, as the result of a United States 
court upholding the State’s right to establish rates for 
movement within its confines, was discussed thoroughly 
at a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange at the City 
Club, Friday noon, September 26. It developed that 
lumber shippers and receivers not only have been over- 
charged since the law went into effect, though having 
been upheld by the United States Supreme Court, but that 
they are still being overcharged through the refusal of 
the railroads to obey the law. These overcharges have 
been because of the refusal of the railroads to figure out 
their rates. 

President F. H. Smith presided, and Secretary George 
MeBlair explained the situation. In the course of his 
remarks he stated that ‘‘it has developed that ship 
ments originating on one line and delivered to another 
road for final delivery to the consignee are being charged 
for by the railroads at excessive rates.’’ After Secre- 
tary McBlair had thoroughly explained the situation 
there was a general discussion. Thus finally resulted 
in the appointment by President Smith of a committee 
of six, with power to act, to investigate and to handle 
the matter for the lumber and tie interests. This com- 
mittee is composed of two manufacturers, two tie firms 
and two St. Louis yard dealers. H. A. Boeckeler is 
chairman, W. A. Anderson, C. L. Harrison, Robert W. 
Abeles, jr.. W. L. Fristoe and Charles E. Thomas are 
the other members. 





HEARING ON COMPLAINTS OF ADVANCES IN 
RATES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 1—Examiner Settle, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on last Friday and 
Saturday heard evidence in the case of W. T. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Company et al. against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. The complaint involves advances 
in lumber and log rates from points on the defendant 
road north of Decatur, Ala. Two concerns outside of 
Louisville joined five Louisville companies in the com- 
plaint, the two being the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of South Bend, Ind., which maintains 
a yard at Evansville, and Maley & Wertz, of Evansviile, 
Ind. A number of interesting points were brought up at 
the hearing, chief among these being whether the tariff 
was invalidated by only five day’s notice being given 
instead of the usual thirty. 

John R. Walker, attorney for the complainants, took 
the position that the rules of the commission provided 
that the short notice may be given only in eases of 
reductions, whereas the tariff in point contained numer- 
ous advances. The defendant road, however, filed cor- 
respondence with the commission in which the tariff 
was accepted with the warning, however, that a full 
notice be given later. The chief defense of the carrier 
was that the greater number of changes in the tariff 
consisted of reductions instead of advances. 

The defendant carrier was given until October 28 to 
file its brief and the complainants until November 14. 
The defendant has until October 14 to file its reply 
brief. The date of all arguments will be set laters 
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RURAL CENTERS MAY EXCEL CITIES IN 
ATTRACTIVENESS. 


Sometimes country-bred young women and young men bewail the 
monotony of rural life, the absence of the park, the theater, the 
library, the art gallery and other facilities for entertainment and 
instruction, which, they have been led to believe, contribute so much 
to the happiness and contentment of the city resident. 

Of course every modern city has all these institutions that are de- 
signed to cultivate and satisfy the finer instincts and stimulate the 
loitier sentiments of men and women. Nobody would have the 
temerity to advocate their abolishment nor even to undervalue them 
as civilizing influences. But one may be pardoned, perhaps, for sug- 
gesting that their utility lies more in the fact that they make life 
tolerable for those who must live in the city rather than making it 
attractive to rural residents who otherwise would not make the city 
their home. 


City Life Artificial. 
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the work that the numerous educational institutions are designed to 


perform, the people to be aided must be organized into small, local, 
self-contained units. In other words, a big city may provide its great 
parks, its playgrounds, its art institutes, its museums and its libraries, 
but to utilize them it must organize and deal with each small section 
of its population as practically an independent and separate entity. 


Efficiency Final Test. 

On this point the present superintendent of the playgrounds and 
sports of Chicago’s south park system recently said: 

“There is also another point in the matter of the consolidating of 
our parks in Chicago, and that is a serious investigation of the 
question as to whether or not there are not certain functions of 
society better performed by small municipal groups than large ones. 
We are very fond of saying that the home is the community of our 
social structure; that anything that would seriously interfere with the 
home seriously interferes with our nation.” 


Cost Not Prohibitive. 





The truth is that all of these things, as well 
as substantially everything else that goes to 
make up life in the city, is artificial—man- 
made, and no city, therefore, does or can offer 
to the world’s people what Nature herself 
spreads before the country resident who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 


Facilities Not Utilized. 


Moreover, experience has shown that, not- 
withstanding the fact that a city may pro- 
vide the facilities for recreation, many thou- 
sands of its citizens will still be unable for 
one cause or another to avail themselves of 
those facilities. 

For example 


improvement. 


kind. 
most people, even though 
they do not live in Chicago, know that that 
city through its entire length north and south 
is spread along the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Yet lately a representative of a charitable 
organization that gave an outing to 800 
pupils from a single Chicago school learned 
that of the number 180 never had seen the 
lake. The school they attend is only a few 
miles from the lake, a distance that may be 
traversed by street car in a very short time 


tional or recreational. 


munity development. 





WINTER’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


You must not overlook nor neglect the special 
opportunities that winter affords for excellent 
work in community building in your home town. 

Winter is the season when most farmers have 
abundant time to read, to attend lectures and 
to avail themselves of other means of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

Now is the time, therefore, to take steps for 
bringing the people of your community together 
frequently for social intercourse and for mutual 


The community development club and all citi- 
zens interested in promoting the welfare of the 
community should look upon community develop- 
ment work not as a duty but as an opportunity 
for service of the most helpful and profitable 


Work that is especially appropriate for winter 
must be done soon or must be postponed for a 
whole year. Delay in community development 
certainly is dangerous, and many a community 
has found to its sorrow and heavy cost that 
when unorganized it is a most fertile field for 
the exploitation of outsiders. Whereas, a com- 
munity that is united in interest and organized 
for development leaves no field uncultivated. Its 
people find at home everything to satisfy their 
needs, whether they be material, moral, educa- 


You can not afford to delay organizing for com- 


When a library, a park, an improved school 
or a similar public institution is proposed for 
the small rural community objection is made 
on the score of cost. The truth is, however, 
that the cost of these necessary public util- 
ities is not greater per capita for those who 
actually pay for them in the country than it 
is in the city. The reason this is true is that 
in a large city hundreds of thousands of 
citizens are in dire poverty, possessing no 
taxable property. Consequently the burden 
for these improvements must and invariably 
does fall upon the comparatively small num- 
ber of citizens who can pay. On the other 
hand, in the rural community the average 
citizen is better off financially, he has more 
taxable property than the city resident of the 
same class. Ilence a tax for public improve- 
ment in a rural community is somewhat 
equally distributed among all citizens of the 
community, being a burden upon none. 


Rural Facilities Used By All. 


But this is not the only, nor even the great- 
est advantage that the rural community pos- 








and for only a 5-cent fare. 


Hadn’t Heard of Art Institute. 

One teacher took twenty pupils from her school to visit the Art 
Institute on the lake front. Of that number eighteen said they never 
had heard of the Institute; they had not seen the lake, and eight of 
them did not know there was a lake at Chicago. 

Chicago is less than 100 years old, she has probably the finest 
system of parks and playgrounds in the world; and yet the biggest 
problem the city now has to solve is that of relieving congestion, 
enforcing sanitary regulations and educating her people to a proper 
appreciation of their duties as citizens. 


Community Organization Best. 

Every city affords ample evidence of the fact that this work must 
be performed by means of organized community centers. The cry 
everywhere is for bigness, for consolidation. Hence many good citi- 
zens have advocated the consolidation of all city parks into a single 
organization under one management. 

Yet—and here is the lesson for the small, independent rural com- 
munity—experience has shown that to perform in an efficient manner 


sesses. In the large city every taxpayer must 
contribute to the support of many public 
institutions that he can not hope to secure any direct benefit from 
owing to their nature or their distance from him. In the country 
community this is not true because all the beneficent influences of 
the institutions of civilization are exerted within a very small and 
circumscribed area. Their influences in the country are intensive, 
whereas in the city they are extensive. 


In Reach of Every Community. 


The fact is that no community is too small to have for itself and 
of its own all the educational and recreational facilities that the large 
city could have; provided, its citizens show the same public spirit 
and the same private generosity that characterize the citizens of the 
larger cities. 

Unfortunately, however, too many rural communities are, like 
some of the congested centers of the cities, in need of external stim- 
ulus. They will not do for themselves what every self-respecting and 
independent community ought to do for itself. They not only are 
willing to accept, but they expect outsiders to give them, as a means 
of self-exploitation often, public institutions that they ought not to 
be able to accept without injury to their self-respect. 
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NEED OF DEVELOPMENT FORBIDS DELAY. 


What is true of the individual man is true of the organized com- 
The things it gets at great cost and at much self-sacrifice 
ire valuable in proportion to the self-denial that they represent. 


munity. 


Whereas, the acceptance of a thing that the recipient is able to buy 
with his own funds betokens a miserliness that few individual men 
wish and that no community can afford to be guilty of. 





SUCCESSFUL RURAL LIFE COMMITTEE. 


Citizens of rural communities quite aware of local 
needs and shortcomings, and eager to find means of bet- 
terment, are often oppressed by a feeling of helpless 
uneertainty. Unwillingness to assert leadership in any 
reform scheme, inability to unite effectively, engender a 
fatal communal inertness. To such the case of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, adjoining the District of 
Columbia, should be full of meaning. In September, 
1911, fifty-three interested citizens formed a Country 
Life Committee. ‘The Committee was in earnest, for 
its first act was to determine upon a sociological survey 
‘‘as a scientific basis for future work.’’ For assistance 
it turned to the ‘‘ Department of Church and Country 
Life’? of the Presbyterian Church, which detailed two 
field investigators. Four months of work early in 1912, 
and the church issued a bulletin describing the county’s 
topography, economic conditions, population, social mind, 
recreation and morals, education, religious conditions 
and social welfare. At this point the Government be- 
came interested, and taking up two of the topics in 
which its departments were concerned, has now issued 
another bulletin treating exhaustively of the social mind 
and education. The public-spirited citizens who started 
the survey have now every benefit of complete informa- 
tion, expert advice, and wide public interest—New York 
Evening Post. 





THIRD SUCCESSFUL PAGEANT. 


MARLBOROUGH, N. Y., Sept. 26.—It is one thing to 
get up a street parade and field day, another to give 
meaning and educational value to a village fete. The 
second is what has been undertaken just now for the 
third time in the Old Home celebration of Marlborough, 
New York, and despite a dark day it has been put 
through with good cheer and success. 

Marlborough is about the smallest incorporated village 
in the State, yet after counting out the people who 
promise and then turn up missing, those who will give 
advice—even good advice—but nothing else, and those 
who say, ‘‘It is a fine thing, go ahead,’’ enough leaders, 
enough talent, and enough helpers and financial support 
have been found to do something of permanent worth 
to the community. 

It was the morning of Old Home Day, and raining. 
The committee gathered at 10 o’clock and decided to go 
ahead with the program. The call to ‘‘fall in’’ went 
down the street and final work for the afternoon parade 
was again under way. 

This year early local history was the theme of parade 
and pageant. The leaders believe it a better thing for 
a community to unite, organize, develop ideas and plaus 
and learn by doing, than it is to be put into the hands of 
outside leaders and give a faultless show. 

The morning rain kept most of the cars and some other 
good things out of the parade. Three yokes of oxen— 
the only ones east of the mountains—couldn’t come in 
such weather, and the big auto truck with the Colonial 
Dames slipped in the mud and never reached the high- 
way. The Dames paraded all the same. The oxen were 
for the ‘‘ first settlers’’ section, which had been planned. 
The Henry Hudson float was simple and good. The 
‘*1776”? float with women sewing a flag was effective. 
The people going to the peace celebration, 1788, though 
not all there, were fine. ‘There were the parson, his wife 
and two children in a lumber wagon, in the greatest old 
costumes ever seen—the plunder of the oldest garrets 
in town. The schoolinaster was on horseback. An an- 
cient strap-hung chaise carried two maiden ladies resur 
rected for the event, and their slave boy to drive. 

The band of Mohawk Indians with their tepee drags 
and camp outfit was great. Just two good Indian cos- 
tumes were hired, some fine beadwork loaned, the rest 
home-made. The blankets included two old red table 
cloths and were much better than hired finery. 

The boys supplied Indian lore, the committee planned 
costumes, drilled them, painted their faces, and on Fri- 
day, as the manager said, ‘‘The devil was in them,’’ 
and they seemed the greatest band of savages ever gotten 
up. But there was no farce or fooling about it. It was 
all serious playing. The girls led the horses, managed the 
stuff and could not be kept out of the parade, mud or 
no mud. 

The Presbyterian church and Manse grounds were 
given for the day and probably not at all unhallowed 
by the village fete. The grounds could not be enclosed, 
but tags were sold at the entrance, for money must be 
had for expenses and to increase the free library fund 
begun by the first Old Home fete. The lecture room was 
filled with a fruit show of highest quality, this being a 
notable fruit district. 

There were speaking and music and at 7 o’clock the 
histori¢e scenes with about one hundred people in costume. 

But the evening pageant report should begin with the 
rehearsals. Everybody knows how hard it is to get 
people to hang together. Most of those who neglected 
rehearsals ‘were weeded out, but one scene with mostly 
older folks had to go without a rehearsal. Finally the 
groups stuck together all right. The mounted men were 
like eels, but did not fail when most needed. 


The Indians and the first settlers could not be separated 
from their respective groups. 

Six scenes were given, the Indians making camp, Henry 
Hudson trading with the Indians, first settlers and pur- 
chase of the land, alarm at the passing of the British 
fleet up the Hudson and departure of the farmers for the 
support of General Gates in the North, the peace celebra- 
tion, 1783, and the return from the disbanded Continental 
army. The last scene ended with a stately minuet, danced 
by four couples, and the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ 

So it is that the smaller communities, one by one, are 
taking up their task of giving a finer spirit of fellowship, 
cooperation and local pride—honest pride based on hard 
work and achievement—to American country life. 


Lumber Has Kept 
Pace With Builders’ 


demands through all these years 





since the landing of the Pilgrims 
and in one respect has proven a 
savior for many homebuilders of 
moderate means in that the lum- 
ber of today is so perfectly 
manufactured that it requires 
scarcely any hand labor from the 
carpenter. This has aided in 
keeping down the cost of build- 
ing. You'll understand this bet- 
ter if you will come in and see 
for yourself the smooth surface 
of our FINISH, CEILING, SIDING, 


CASING, BASE, MOULDING, 
; BEC. The manufacturers of 
lumber surely deserve much 


praise for their enterprise and 
the care they take in shipping. 
We've kept pace with them, too, 
in the storing of our lumber and 
can insure you nice, bright, dry, 


clean stock. Let us prove it. 








“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 











SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF 
ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED 
FREE TO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUB- 
SCRIBERS. IF YOU ADVERTISE IN 
YOUR LOCAL PAPERS AND ARE 
NOT RECEIVING THESE 
BULLETINS, WRITE FOR 
THEM AT ONCE. 


WELL, WHERE’LL YOU GO? 


Are you thinking of ‘‘leaving the country’’? 
Where’ll you go? There are lots of places.. Ohio, for 
example, is a State where corn rarely fails—and where 
last March floods did damage amounting to upwards of 
$400,000,900. That is more than the cost of all the 
drouths Oklahoma ever has had. 

Perhaps you have read of California’s beautiful 
groves of oranges and other tropical fruits; and of 
the graceful, waving palms, the salubrious climate, 
and the certainty of production under irrigation. But 
don’t forget that in one night last spring a freeze 
did more damage than the drouths of 1901, 1911 and 
1913 cost Oklahoma. 

Maybe you’re thinking of putting a cover on the 
wagon and hitting the trail back to your wife’s folks 
in Kansas or Missouri. They don’t want you, espe- 
cially in Kansas, where they’ve been hauling water 
and shipping out their livestock because of the effects 
of drouth. 

Or you may conclude that you’ll go ’way back east 
to northeastern New York, where ‘‘the summers are 
not so hot and the grass is always green.’’ Late in 
July, the blue grass pastures there were so dry that 
sparks from the locomotives set the grass on fire. 
Forget it! 

Read the letters from Major and Blain Counties, 
western Oklahoma, in this issue. This, if ever, is 
certainly the time to stick, to stay, and to win your 
way out of your present difficulties. 

The advertisements of Florida lands may look pretty 
and read well; but they tell nothing of the sand and 
the swamps and the grief which are the portion of the 
wanderers who never permanently light. 

If I knew of a better place than Oklahoma, I’d be 
there. If I felt that the present condition of things 
in Oklahoma is an inevitable consequence of the 
soil and climate of the State, I’d leave right now. 
But I know of no better place and I likewise know 
that when in Oklahoma, we once learn to do the things 
that we know ought to be done, years of drouth will 
have lost their terrors. Stay with it!—Oklahoma farm 
Journal, 


STATE TO EDUCATE MERCHANTS. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 29.—The State of Kansas 
is taking another step in the work of community develop- 
ment. Its colleges are to have courses in store-keeping 
in order that business men in the small towns may learn 
the value of up-to-date methods and also may know how 
to install them. Governor Hodges, the lumberman gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and the board of administration which 
has control of the state’s higher educational institutions 
have taken up the problem of a course of study designed 
to make the country store more attractive. 

As this is the first course of the kind ever tried in the 
United States, the board is somewhat puzzled in working 
out the details. There are plenty of courses in adver- 
tising and straight business courses, but they do not 
exactly hit the mark the Kansas board is aiming at. 
Among the things to be taught are these: 





Writing advertisements for country papers. 

Decorating store windows. 

Displaying goods to make interiors attractive. 

The handling of customers. 

Pushing certain lines of goods. 

Points on buying. 

There also will be regular business college work in book- 
keeping, ietter writing, figuring costs and profits and the 
like. The plan is to make the course one year. : 





L_H® PAULEY, SecreTARY 
JR YOST. TREASURER 
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GENERAL OFFICE OF 


Tr: J. AW. Yosr Leanne Go, 


723-724 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


* 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. ~ 
Gentlemen: 


August 1, 1913. 


Your press bulletins are very helpful, and we send your publicity 
articles to our various yards and have them used in their Iecal papers. They 


are doing much in helping us build the 
Please keep our name on your 

oblige ; 
Yours 
Je 





communities in which we operate yards. 
mailing list for these bulletins, and 


truly, 
E. YOST LUMBER CO. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Trade in a Rich Fruit Belt—Views Born of Half a Century’s Experience—Ideas on Grades, Pocket Mills and De- 
livering—Retail Lumber Business in a Health Center. 


IN A PROSPEROUS FRUIT BELT. 


From Iowa to Michigan is something of a step, though 
not so much so in these days of modern transportation. 
Just to vary things I took a boat across the lake and got 
out of sight of a railroad train for once. I reckon the 
surface of Michigan has not been quiet since first the 
spirit of God moved upen the face of the waters, and 
the undue and unwonted motion of the good ship came 
near being too much for some of the passengers. One 
fat man in particular spread signals of distress early in 
the voyage, but he didn’t seem to get much sympathy ; 
in fact, a fat man rarely gets sympathy when he gets 
stomach ache. A sleek double chin will spoil the effect 
of pathetically drooping corners of a mouth as thoroughly 
as the appearance of a cop will break up a game of craps. 
So our circular friend in dumb misery drew his head 
down into the collar of his overcoat like a big turtle and 
did not emerge until we reached quiet water near the 
dock of Benton Harbor. 

Benton Harbor is right in the prosperous fruit-raising 
part of Michigan and is smiling out loud with good yields 
and consequent prosperity. One of the natives remarked 
upon the possibility of a failure once in a while. ‘‘Some- 
times a frost will come along and knock out the peach 
erop,’’ he said, ‘‘but that doesn’t happen very often, 
and when there is a good crop those fellows make so 
blankety blanked much money that they never quit grin- 
ning if they do lose out once in a while.’’ One of the 
signs of the times to a pilgrim from the corn belt is the 
factories turning cut basket material. 3asket wood of 
various kinds, eut after the manner of veneer, is corded 
up in tiers and ricks fit to remind one of the 
popular idea of the bales of money in a re- 
tailer’s vaults—like the corn Joseph gathered in 
Egypt, as the sand of the sea, until he left 
numbering. At least some people talk as though they 
thought the average retailer made so much money it 
puzzled him to shed it. I suppose all these baskets, to 
come back to the original subject, are used to pack the 
big Michigan peaches in. I dropped into a store and 
bought a whole nickel’s worth of bronze pears and had 
to beg the man to stop putting them into the sack. He 
seemed determined to give me half a peck or so, and 
being Scotch I would have felt under obligation to eat 
all of them, which might have brought back the cholera 
morbus left out in Cheyenne. At one point, Kalamazoo 
I think it was, the train boy came in with huge bunches 
of celery corded up on his arm the way I used to carry 
sticks of wood in my youth and sold the lot to the pas- 
sengers at a ridiculously low price. I mention these 
things to show that when it comes to raising things to 
eat Michigan does not take a back seat for California or 
any other little old place. So far I have met only one 
man who did not have a good word to say for the State, 
and I suspected him of having a mean disposition. 


Lake Port Cargo Trade. 


Although there is a considerable amount of shipping 
across the Jake I found that cargo lumber is almost 
entircly a thing of the past in Benton Harbor. I think 
this statement will hold with practically all lake ports. 
Last year I visited some Ohio ports and found that only 
an odd dealer once in a while would get his boards by 
water. In the first place, so far as Benton Harbor is 
concerned, hemlock is not in favor as a building material 
and hemlock is about the only cargo lumber available. 
Then the timber is cut back from the water so far that 
it has to be loaded on ears to get it to the boats, and 
once on the cars why not haul it around on dry land 
instead of going to the trouble of putting it on a boat 
and taking it off at the other side? The extra labor 
involved more than offsets any advantage in rates. Lastly, 
cargo lumber is not planed, which is a cardinal sin in 
these days. Not many yards have machines to put the 
satin finish on the sticks they get in, and if lumber 
must be sent to a nearby mill and hauled back again 
the boats would have to haul for about nothing, flat, if 
they expected to do a thriving business with board re- 
tailers. This is not saying no hemlock is used, nor that 
none comes over the water, for the Preston yard, for 
example, used about 800,000 feet of hemlock iast year, 
and some of that came across the lake. But this yard 
has a dock right behind the mill, and the planers are 
arranged for the rough boards to run through them with 
the least possible loss of motion. 


HALF A CENTURY IN HARNESS. 


The Preston yard is an interesting one, but nothing 
else about it is as interesting as Mr. Preston himself. 
He has grown gray in the business, and has worked at it 
nowhere except in this one town. When I was leaving 
Mr. Arbuckle hurried out and flagged me. ‘‘I just 
wanted to give you a little information I knew Mr. 
Preston wouldn’t mention,’’ he said. ‘‘He started his 
yard in St. Joseph in 1864, and has been selling lumber 
ever since.’’? St. Joseph is the same town as Benton 
Harbor except that it is across the river, and the natives 
wanted a name of their own. The uninitiated would 
not notice that one town had quit and another begun 
unless informed of the fact. So Mr. Preston has nearly 
completed his fiftieth year in what is practically one 
place. He has traveled widely and talks well and no one 
is younger in spirit than he when it comes to keeping up 








with modern methods and machinery. While showing me 
through the planing mill he pointed with special pride 
at a machine and explained how a Chicago architect had 
designed a house to be built in the town and wanted the 
mill work done elsewhere because he wanted part of it 
done on this kind of a machine and did not suppose there 
was one outside a big city. Naturally it gave Mr. 
Preston large satisfaction to confront the fellow with 
the very machine in question. 

‘*We make our own window sash and do our own 
glauzing,’’ Mr. Preston told me. ‘‘In these days people 
have ideas of their own and have money enough to be 
able to put them into practice. So the windows we 
have to build differ too widely for us to buy and keep 
them in stock, and it takes too long to order them from 
the mills. Then we run our own moldings. In the big 
mills a foreman will set a machine and start an ignorant 
fellow to feeding lumber into it. That is all right as 
long as the foreman watches, but after he is gone if 
something goes wrong the chances are the fellow will 
continue shoving stuff through. That spoiled material 
is shipped out and we have to take it. Well, our custo- 
mers demand better stuff; in fact, they want all their 
interior finish sanded. And by sanding it and running 
it about as we need it for our trade we can turn out as 
nice, clean finish as you can find anywhere.’’ 


Passing a Good Thing Along. 


‘*T noticed the contest for the best letters on retailing 
subjects,’’ Mr. Preston said, ‘‘and it’s a good thing. 
There are hundreds of ideas in use around the country 
that would be generally adopted if they were known. 
I was down in Mobile years ago and saw a young fellow 














A Fat Man Rarely Gets Sympathy 


cutting door wedges. I told him I didn’t like watching 
him because I felt that he might cut a finger off any 
minute. The foreman came along and I told him I knew 
a way for cutting those wedges without danger. I showed 
him in a few minutes, and that method was adopted on 
the spot. The same is true of many other things around 
the mill and the yard, and that is why I like to see the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN making such persistent efforts to 
find and publish these ideas.’’ 

All the alleys in Mr. Preston’s plant are planked. The 
street is paved in front, so the dust trouble that used 
to be serious is settled. 


Poplar’s Popularity. 


For the first time in many moons I saw poplar bevel 
siding. The 4-inch is the favorite. People are not 
different when it comes to buying lumber from what they 
are in any of the other activities of life. Farmers in 
one part of the country want heavy horses to work in 
the fields; in another they will have nothing but the long- 
eared Missouri songster; in another they use gasoline 
tractors; in another they think tractors are nice but too 
expensive. So with boards; every locality has its prefer- 
ence, that often amounts to downright prejudice. Of 
course our own preference is the result of careful analy- 
sis of the question from all sides, though of course the 
other fellow’s is rank bigotry. But whatever it is it may 
not be so bad after all. Each kind of wood gets its 
market and holds it as the stuff proves to be fitted to the 
conditions of climate and the kind of building done. And 
then, too, West .Virginia ships her poplar to Michigan, 
and California ships her redwood to Ohio, and the poor, 
downtrodden railroads have something to do. All kinds 
of woods have their good points or they wouldn’t con- 
tinue to be used; and the man who is willing to pay the 
price for poplar gets one of the best sidings yet put on 
the market. I know of none better unless it be the old 
white pine, and when it comes to holding paint I am 
inclined to believe poplar to be without an equal. Just 
notice how the poplar bed of that old buggy of yours has 
held paint through exposure to mud and snow and freez- 
ing and sun during the last ten years. 


DEMOCRACY IN LUMBERDOM. 


B. M. Nowlen, also of Benton Harbor, is the type of 
lumbermen who get their special satisfaction out of ac- 
tually shoving lumber. An old railroad official once said 
there were two ways for a young fellow to learn rail- 
roading, the kid glove course and the coal oil course. 
The kid glove man worked in the office, and the coal oil 
man swabbed engines. The second fellow’s hands were 
stained with coal oil but he usually got further along 
than did his kid glove brother. In retailing lumber there 
seem to be the adding machine course and the sliver 
course. The successful man takes a little of both, but 
he usually begins with the slivers, takes supplementary 
work on the adding machine, and graduates to the inner 
office. But some vigorous men earry their offices under 
their hats and command their forces from the firing line. 
Mr. Nowlen is one of these latter. He knows exactly 
what is in his yard, what is going out, who is working, 
how much a man can be expected to do in a day, the 
quality of stock that goes out, and generally has first- 
hand information on every angle of the plant. 

To hear Mr. Nowlen say that he is selling a high 
grade of material is interesting, because some of the 
brethern insist that in these days high grades are out of 
the question. ‘We have worked up a trade that de 
mands good grades,’’ Mr. Nowlen said, ‘‘by long years 
of handling that kind of material. Mr. Preston handles 
about the same grade as we do, and men who want the 
cheap stuff do not come to us. I don’t think we make as 
large a margin as some of the men who handle the low 
quality, but there is more satisfaction in selling lumber 
that satisfies, to men who pay without question. ’’ 


High Grades vs. Low Grades. 


Of course all Jumber yards compete more or less. 
Some things are much the same in quality and price 
however you take them. But the competition between 
a yard whose long suit is high quality and one whose 
talking point is low price is usually reduced to a mini- 
mum. I don’t know that either is better than the other; 
they appeal to entirely different wants. They compete 
very little, for the same reason that a hardware dealer 
and a horse doctor do not compete. The one place where 
the similarity falls down is that the two lumbermen are 
prone to look with jealous eye upon each other, and the 
high grade man will knock the other fellow’s quality and 
the low price man will point the finger of scandal at the 
first man’s margins. In an exchange of pleasantries of 
this kind the low-price man usually seems to have the 
advantage; for verily dollars look big to all of us, and 
we are willing to believe when someone says we are being 
charged too much. 

3ut his advantage is only momentary; for when a man 
tries to conceal his poor stuff by loud noise concerning 
the money he will save his customers his sorrows are 
begun. Chasing trade that way reminds me of the story 
told by an old Ohio pioneer about the way they used to 
catch the half-wild hogs at butchering time. He said they 
would find an old razorback out in the woods and chase 
him until the ball of mud on the end of his tail caught 
between a couple of saplings and held him fast. The 
money-saving board seller will find when he has caught 
his trade that he hasn’t much but mud, and that the 
prize is thin and tough. He will eatech the grasping, 
penny-squeezing, long-time-credit fellows who yowl at the 
sight of a bill like a tom cat at a bull pup. Understand 
that I am not saying this of the honest dealer who carries 
low grades and sells them for what they are. There are 
people who demand that stuff and every dealer carries 
some of it. I am talking about the fellow who tries to 
pass his poor stuff off as good material at low prices. 
Deception is very often its own punishment by attracting 
those of like feather who wiil have fun deceiving the 
deceiver. 

Pocket Mills and Delivery Troubles. 

Two things that Mr. Nowlen told me were very inter- 
esting. One was that his big shed is built after an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN plan, and the other is that he 
intends to install a pocket planer such as has been long 
advocated in this paper. I shall be interested to find out 
just how strong a hold the planing mill has on the retail- 
ing business in this State. The pocket planer is not 
always a panacea for planing mill ailments, for some 
good sized mills are making money and bringing in busi- 
ness. In that case it isn’t an ill, some will say. But 
where it is a money-losing ill the big mill can’t be sup- 
planted by the pocket edition without other readjust- 
ments. It has to be applied with common sense. Some 
men get enthusiastic over the little shop and talk as 
though it would fix every trouble the big boss has, from 
collecting bad debts to keeping the drivers from getting 
drunk over Sunday. If the trade has heen educated to 
odd-sized sash put together over night it will not be 
enough to put in the little shop. The customers will 
have to have some more education on the side. They 
will have to be taught to think of their stuff long enough 
before they’re going to want it so that sash and doors 
may be gotten from the nearest big mill. But all this 
ean be done if the money-losing mill man makes up his 
mind hard enough. 

Benton Harbor has more or less trouble with delivery. 
‘*We have a motor truck of about 1,400 feet capacity,’’ 
Mr. Nowlen remarked, ‘‘and when we send it out with 
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a load there are usually about five orders on it. You 
can see that we’re more or less up against it. Every 
person who needs a little stuff must have it delivered. 
Every contractor when he sees he’s going to need some 
little thing ’phones for it, and we have to deliver three 
or four jags at a job in half a day that might as well 
all go in one load.’’ 

The John Wallace Sons Company, across the river in 
St. Joseph, has its yard right down on the water front; 
but in spite of that fact it gets almost no cargo lumber. 
The brothers report a good business this year. 


WHERE ORCHARDS AND DAIRIES ABOUND. 


in order to reach Niles a person has to go right 
through the fruit belt, and he sees orchards in great num- 
ners. When I made the trip most of the fruit was gone 
except winter apples and pears, but an opinion could 
be formed as to the amount that might have been raised. 
\ certain amount of dairying is done in this section, for 
C. R. Smith, a dealer in the town, is president of a little 
creamery company that has been making money during 
a number of years, The dairy men are building silos, 
of which I was glad to hear; but they are building them 
of cement, which fact did not please me so much. I 
asked Mr. Smith about it, and he said the wooden silo 
had been tried, weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing. The wooden fodder cans would begin to rot in half 
a dozen years. I still believe there must have been some 
morbid ‘condition to make them so short-lived. Probably 
they were not kept painted or mayhap not painted at all. 
The LUMBERMAN is strong for the wooden silo and ob- 
jects to having Tekel written after it, especially since 
it is not sure that the balance it was weighed in hadn’t 
been tinkered with. 

Mr. Smith has grown grizzled in the harness; that is, 
so far as his remaining crop of locks is concerned, but 
he’s younger in spirit than a lot of college boys. In 
spite of current opinion to the contrary many college 
men take themselves so seriously that they are bowed 
down with gravity of their own manufacture. That has 
to be gotten over, like the chicken pox, and usually 
comes to every person whether he goes to college or not. 
And the fellow is lucky who gets over his attack with 
no ill effects. If Mr. Smith ever had it—he’s a college 
man, too, by the way—he recovered just fine; and that’s 
why I say he’s young in spite of his bald top. 

The Real Community Development Spirit. 

‘*T’ve got one boy in Harvard Law School and another 
in Northwestern University,’’?’ he remarked. ‘‘I like 
boys and I like schools and I think boys ought to have 
a chance as long as they behave and try to use their 
chances. I wouldn’t take a lot for my college experience, 
and I made some of my best friends there. Why, here’s 
a fellow up in the Northwest, homeliest critter you ever 
saw in your life, but he and I never did get over being 
good pals. He’s making good in fine shape, and I’m 
glad.”’ 

Mr. Smith is a publie spirited man, and I could have 
guessed it after I talked to him five minutes. There’s 
a difference in public spiritedness, One fellow says: 
‘*Go to, now; public spirit is a good thing. We ought 
to have more of it. I’m naturally lazy and hate the 
idea of starting something, like sin; but I’l] do it 
because I think I ought.’’ He’s a good fellow, and the 
community would be better for a lot of him. But then 
there is the other fellow who doesn’t stop to figure out 
his duty. He just public spirits because it’s in him 
and has to come out. He works because he finds it the 
best kind of fun, and does more work because he doesn’t 
use up a lot of pep in figuring out that it’s his duty. 
That’s Mr. Smith’s kind. He is the president of the 
commercial association and has been mixed up with 
about everything that has gone on in Niles since he has 
been on the job. While I was in the office he gave 
orders to have the creamery painted. ‘‘It’s making us 
some money, and I like to keep things looking decent,’’ 
he remarked. 

IN A HEALTH CENTER. 


Next I landed in the town of breakfast foods and 
recovering neurotics. Battle Creek has become so well 
known for its big sanitarium and the output of the 
Post and Kellogg factories that other things that would 
make an ordinary town swell out its chest are passed 
unnoticed. Its experience parallels that of Iowa to a 
certain extent. The Hawkeye State has gotten so wide 
a reputation for hogs and corn that little things like 
famous novelists, poets, colleges, statesmen and so on 
are discarded as of comparatively little importance. Our 
foolish contemporaries insist that we approach the Hall 
of Fame and rap on the door with an ear of corn and 
a ring of sausage or else forever keep away. Battle 
Creek has factory after factory, employing thousands 
of men. Mr. Wells, partner in the Rathbun & Kraft 
Lumber & Coal Company, said that 7,000 dinner pails 
go to work every morning. ‘The average wage paid, I 
was told, is more than $2.40 a day. That sounds pretty 
big, but I noticed in going around the town that there 
are no cheap houses. Cheap houses alwa¥ go with cheap 
labor, and the reverse is also true. There are railroad 
shops, printing press factories, pump works, and so on 
down the list. 

Art, Commerce and Health. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the things in the 
famous town is the plant that turns out postum, grape 
nuts, post toasties, and the other decorations for the 
inner man, invented by C. W. Post. On the grounds 
stands the little old house where the first start was made, 
in 1895, hardly big enough to be noticed if it got in the 
eye of the present plant. Verily the breakfast tables 
of the world have proved to be a gold mine, but they 
required a master miner to work them. The natives say 
the owner of the plant is making money so fast he 
doesn’t know what to do with it, but that strains the 
credulity of an inkslinger. The average newspapér man 





doesn’t believe there is that much money in the world, 
judging by the amount he sees of it. But Mr. Post with- 
out doubt is well padded with the perishing goods of this 
present world, and he seems to know what to do with 
some of it. His office building, the place where the 
advertising schemes of his products are wrought, looks 
like a metropolitan art gallery. There are paintings and 
marbles and bronzes and antiques in the place to the 
value of $300,000. How’s that for a business office? 
There is a library table made of dozens of varieties of 
marble that was the property of one of the early popes, 
and a portrait by a medieval artist bought at the sale 
of art treasures formerly belonging to the famous Medici 
family. But the collection is democratic, for mixed 
among the old masters are the originals of pictures 
painted to advertise grape nuts and its compatriots. 

Some of the art treasures have spilled over and are to 
be seen in the Post Tavern, which is said to be the finest 
hotel in the State. In the smoking room of the Tavern 
is a chest of drawers that used to belong to Abraham 
Lincoln. I wondered when I looked at it if the Great 
Emancipator kept his shirts in the second drawer and 
had to call Mrs. Lincoln to find his collar button where 
he had put it in a box at the back to be sure of finding 
it right away when he wanted it. 

The sanitarium grows bigger and bigger and remains 
crowded all the time. This is one place in the world 
where children are welcome. The owner, having no chil- 
dren of his own, has raised forty-three; so the babies 
are as welcome as anybody and more welcome than most. 
All kinds of things are done for their entertainment. 
Just across the street from the big building is a little 
place where those souls who can not live by vegetables 
alone—the sanitarium serves glorious vegetarian fare, 
the kind that makes your hair curl—can get the lusty 
hamburger and the powerful steak. A Chicago news- 
paper man who came to the hospital for a rest wrote 
up this more or less noisome little place and named it 
the Little Red Onion, and the next day the owner had 
that name painted up. So the Little Red Onion stands 
facing the big sanitarium like Satan just outside the 
church door. 

Retail Trade in a Live Town. 

IT have Mr. Wells, previously mentioned, to thank for 

the comprehensive view of the city that I got, for after 
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And the Powerful Steak 


showing me through his own big yards he wound up his 
car and showed me the kingdoms of his municipality. 
Mr. Wells used to be a bank cashier, but when the time 
came that he wanted to make a step upward he naturally 
chose the lumber business for the crowning efforts of 
his life. Of course we don’t say that out loud, because 
we don’t want all the cashiers to quit, and then there 
are enough retailers as it is. Mr. Wells is president of 
the local board of education, and showed me with evi- 
dent pride a number of school buildings. He said the 
city was spending $300,000 a year on-its schools, which 
is the evident reason it has such good ones. An 
unusual part of their equipment is a library building 
containing 30,000 volumes. This is distinctly a school 
library. 

But I started out to talk about lumber and not about 
the town, interesting though it is to me. The Rathbun 
& Kraft Lumber & Coal Company, of which concern Mr. 
Wells is a partner, has a big plant right in the heart of 
the city. It owns about four acres within half a block 
of the Post Tavern. Not every lumberyard has a 
$600,000 hotel as its next door neighbor. I would judge 
from other city values that the Rathbun & Kraft land 
would be worth $15,000 to $20,000 an acre. That’s 
getting pretty high in price to pile boards on. The 
factory trade alone makes a nice item, even when no 
new buildings are put up, for benches and interior 
braces are continually wearing out and must be replaced. 
For this trade the yard keeps a large stock of heavy 
maple and beech 3-inch stock, which sells at a good profit. 
It is hard stuff to get and necessary for the purpose, so 
naturally the factory men expect to pay a fair margin 
on it. Hemlock is much used; it comes from Cadillac 
and Wisconsin. 

‘Our buildings are not what we wish they were,’’ Mr. 
Wells remarked. ‘‘ Notice our molding racks, for exam- 
ple. What we want is a place where we can store our 
finishing stuff on end.’’ But even at that there are exten- 
sive sheds on those four acres. Most of the 3,000,000 
feet carried in stock is under roof, which means a big 
area of roofing. The yard has a planing mill, but 
operated in an odd way. The company has a big engine 
with which it runs a planer, ripsaw, and cutoff, and 


then it rents a lot of machines and the necessary motive 
power to a contractor. This contractor has large space 
in the big brick building in which the office is located. 

**Tt doesn’t pay,’’ Mr. Wells said. ‘‘ Running these 
machines costs us close to $6,000 a year, and we have 
to sell a lot of extras to come out ahead of that. We 
could as well run these machines with individual motors, 
and that’s what we would do if it were not for the 


machines we rent.’? 


Local Customs and Woods. 

The yard has some country trade, which almost always 
means cash trade. The common experience is that coun- 
try trade is credit trade with the emphasis on the long 
wait. But in those places where farmers have the right 
idea and the money the credit man may look for a new 
job. A farmer is not different from other people. He 
enjoys coming into the office, pulling out a roll big 
enough to choke a cow, peeling off the amount he owes, 
and shoving the rest down in his overalls. We all like 
to appear flush. I remember a college kid who carried 
a couple of fifty-dollar bills carelessly in his vest pocket, 
when that was about all that stood between him and the 
wolf. I’ve also known a city man to carry $1,000 around 
with him that he didn’t need, just for the pure joy of 
peeling a ten off to pay for a 40-cent luncheon. But the 
lumber dealer is very willing to humor this weakness 
when it issues in cash payments for lumber. He’d be 
willing to have a whole savings bank flashed on him to 
make that happen. 

Poplar siding is the only stuff in Battle Creek. Mr. 
Wells said that formerly the company balled up with 
half-a-dozen kinds, but all the dealers got together and 
decided to carry only poplar. There is no organization 
in the town, but the lumbermen get together once in a 
while to talk about things. They make no hard and 
fast agreement, but it is wonderful what a lubricator a 
little friendly visit is. Men get to understand each 
other, and each finds the other an ordinary human being 
with like passions as himself. 

The Battle Creek Lumber Company is having a pretty 
good year, though Mr. Baker, the manager, intimated 
that it could care for a few more sales. That is a pretty 
safe statement. I don’t often find a manager who urges 
his customers not to buy anything until after he has 
had a chance to rest and get back his wind. I knew a 
couple of duck hunters once who went out in the times 
before the law got curious about the number of birds 
killed in a day. It happened that a sudden cold snap 
turned the birds back, and they just fell into the water 
in front of the blind where these shooters were. They 
shot until their shoulders felt the way an Englishman 
does when he sees Mrs. Pankhurst. They shot left 
handed and telegraphed for a wagon load of shells, but 
still the birds came. Finally they had to quit and go 
to a hospital to be nursed back to health and sanity, 
but as long as they live I reckon they’ll never quit griev- 
ing that they couldn’t kill all the birds that came. Such 
are the feelings of most retailers when it comes to a 
flood of orders; if one had to quit and let some go by 
he’d never be the same man again. Mr. Baker said the 
sale of asbestos shingles is increasing in spite of his 
efforts to keep cedar to the front. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


Freight rates during last week remained practically 
the same as last quoted by Alfred H. Clement & Co., 
freight brokers and forwarding agents, of New Or- 
leans, La. 

Rates for prompt shipment are quoted as follows: 
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 CRrer rc rere 33¢ 
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TERIEE, hc ccesccccvecas 40¢ 
Serre errr re 41¢ 
COEMGIAMAE 4c cccsccccaves 45 
ROUVONNOE sc cscewesiccecscs 45¢ 
GOCtHOMDUTE ..ccccscccace 45 
MONO wid-4:'0"4 eee wei ae 43c 
Pree rr errr rer 41 
CME ee 64.6 cw e-ee eh eseunees 43¢ 
DE: axvaediban awe enwes 45 
EE i046 468 48 Rae mE 45¢ 
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Co ae eee oer ra 45¢ 
BE CEN eae ecasarewoeewns “sta 
Bememes Airee .. cc cwcccees $19.00 $17.00 
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ALLIANCE GATEWAY REOPENED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—Effective today the 
old Alliance gateway, as it has always been known to 
lumber and shingle shippers, will be again opened to 
transit shippers. That is, shingles may be billed to 
transfer points and reconsigned to points beyond on the 
basis of the through rate before reaching destination. 
Or after for ten days they may remain on demurrage at 
the rate of $1 a day per car and be reconsigned on 
the basis of the through rate during that time. This 
privilege, which was in force for a number of years, 
was discontinued by the railroads December 24, 1910. 
The new tariffs of the railroads make no provision for 
the storage of shingles at Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
and Aberdeen, S. Dak. This is in accord with the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
held that the storage of shingles was not a function of 
the carriers. The railroads have taken advantage of 
this to discontinue a practice that was a burden to them 
and at the same time looked upon with much disfavor by 
a large percentage of the shingle manufacturers. Shin- 
gles may be stored, however, at several points east of 
the two points just mentioned on connecting lines. 
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Valuable Contributions in Congress of Ideas—Two Dealers 


Who Will Judge Papers. 


‘yen METHODS CONTEST. 











G. F 


FRANK, MISHAWAKA, IND 
Frank Lumber & Coal Company. 


A Judge in September Contest 





or to overcome difficulty ? 
and tell about itt. 

For the most helpful idea or method deseribed in the letters published 
in October Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a committee of 
owners, who know a retailer’s troubles and can spot 
they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters that show a better 
something that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned above, THE 
LUMBERMAN will pay also for six other letters published during Sep- 


tember $250 each. Choose your own subject. 


What have you devised in your yard to save money, labor or worry, 
THe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN @ letter 


Write 


Write a letter today. 


retail lumberyard 
a good idea when 


way to do 


AMERICAN 





W. H. EDWARDS, MUSKEGON, MICH. ; 
Manager Edwards Lumber Company. 
One of September Judges. 








JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING. 
COFFEYVILLE, KAN, 
What have I devised in my yard to save money, labor 
and worry? _ 

Outside of collections, advertising to get the best 
results is a proposition that requires a good deal of 
thought. A few years ago we added Can’t Sag Gates 
to our stock, and when we sell a farmer a gate, in addi- 
tion to the profit we make, we advertise our yard. On the 
top board we put the name of the farmer who bought 
the gate; on the second board from the top we put his 
rural route number and on the center board we put our 
own ad and location of our yard. During the last six 
months we have made hay racks, painted the racks and 
put our ad on them. We also advertise in our local 
papers. 

We invite the farmers to make our yard their head- 
quarters when in town. We have a place set off where 
they can tie or feed their teams and also get all the 
water they want (in Coffeyville the farmers can not tie 
their teams in the part of town). When a 
farmer tells us that he does not like to accept our invita- 
tion because he has never traded with us we tell him 
to come; even though he does not trade with us he is 
welcome to the room and water for his team. When 
we get the farmer’s good will we eventually get a part 
of his business. 


business 


A. M. Horstick, Local Manager, 
ly Ts Rogers Lumber Company. 








PILING PANELS. 


NEw YorkK CITY. 
I have an idea which will enable many lumbermen 
to meet a great difficulty. Many hardwood yards make 
up a full stock of poplar but mostly of wide panels. 
Many of these yards still have to handle these at a 
great risk of destroying them. Some yards have bins 
10 feet high, and to think of piling these panels in 
these bins is no joke. 
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In our yard we keep a good stock of panels, and we 
have hit upon a good scheme to do away with all this 
trouble. We got one of the men to make up the articles 
according to our own ideas. We got a piece of wood 
about 7 feet long and about 14% by 11% inches thick. 
It is made of a piece of straight-grain mahogany and 
has lasted for over a year and a half. At the strongest 
end we put a strong nail in ready for the next move. 
Then we file the head of the nail down to a fine point. 
The idea of stick is: When a large amount of 
panels are to be put away common sense will tell you 
that a man can not push away wide panels and still be 
on the ground and if he does scaffold them he has no 
possible way of getting at the stock which he is working 
at, as he must remember he is working on wide panels. 
To make this more clear we append herewith an illustra- 
tion of the one we have in mind. We hope this will be 
of some convenience to other helpless yards. 

ALoysius T. GREY, 
With the Jacob Bayer Lumber Company. 
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ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING. 
3UTTE, NEB. 

I find a good way to advertise is have your bins full 
of nicely piled lumber. Of course, it must be a good 
grade; knot holes and crooked stuff will not do. The 
poor grades should go to the kindlirg pile and be sold 
by the hundred pounds. Give your customer good 
service, a pleasant face and talk to him in his own 
lamguage. 

Figuring bills, I think, is something that every lum- 
berman who considers the question seriously will say 
is not done correctly. A good way I find to figure a 
bill is to get your customer to agree on a certain per- 
centage he is willing to pay you for handljng the lum- 
ber, say from 10 to 15 percent above your cost. I know 
there are plenty of bills sold for less than 10 percent 
the other way. 

I wrote an article on collections three years ago and 


am still convinced that the same idea is all O. K. now. 
When one sells a bill of lumber there are several ways 
to make a settlement. I ask a man to give me one- 
third down, another one-third when the lumber is on the 
place, the balance in 30 days or when the building is 
completed. I have two $1,000 bills sold only a short 
time ago; one on four months without interest and the 
other on four months without interest and 7 percent 
after that. These bills were sold at a 10 percent margin. 
J. G. ScHEYER, Manager, 
William Krotter Company. 





KEEPING UP COLLECTIONS. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

An important help in keeping up collections is to keep 
the accounts due constantly before the one having charge 
of that part of the business. Our plan has been of great 
value to us, and is very simple. 

In taking off our trial balance the first of each month 
we list the amounts of balances owing us by customers, 
using adding machine, and making the list on right hand 
side of sheets of ordinary 81x14 typewriter paper. 
After the balance is completed these sheets are put in 
typewriter and the folio entered on left and customer’s 
name on line opposite the amount printed by adding 
machine. This gives us a list showing ledger page, cus- 
tomer’s name, and amount owing, ot every account on 
our books. We carry from 300 to 400 accounts, and the 
list can be filled in very quickly. This list is constantly 
on the desk of our secretary and treasurer. Memoranda 
are noted on it of dates of sending statements, personal 
calls, promises to pay, payments made, ete. It is the 
work of only a few minutes to glance over it and pick 
out any names that require attention, this being done 
in one-tenth of the time it would require to run through 
a ledger. A new list is made every month. This is the 
best thing we know of in our office that is different from 
the usual way of doing things. 

CHAVANNES LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. L. Chavannes, President. 

The following is a memoranda sheet of the Chavannes 
Lumber Company, with the initials of customer instead 
of names: 

301 Mrs. J. F. S....$ 
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MAKING COLLECTIONS. 
BRADFORD, PA. 

It is with a great deal of interest that we are reading 
the various letters in your Retail Methods Contest from 
the different dealers throughout the country. It helps 
us all to ‘‘get together,’’ and we believe that there are 
no retail merchants in the country who need to get 
together more than do the retail lumbermen. 

We have had many experiences in our business and 
plenty of competition but, as a rule, if we get a cus- 
tomer we usually try to keep him, more especially if he 
pays his bills. We feel that we would far rather have 
one man on our books who pays his bills than ten who 
take their time about it. In such a case we are ready and 
willing to meet any or all prices that this good cus- 
tomer gets from anyone who is responsible. We lose a 
good customer occasionally, but it is our experience in 
this vicinity that he usually comes back. Right at this 
time a house is being built in this city the material for 
which was all purchased in your city. Furthermore this 
man has always bought his material from us. We did 
not realize, however, that he intended to send to Chicago 
for his bill or we would, we can assure you, haye kept 
it here. The writer met him on the street recently and 
had a long talk with him and told him that we would 
have met anything that he got in the way of prices there. 
We understand now that he is having considerable trou- 
ble trying to make the material he purchased fit the 
house or picture of the house he bought. In a recent 
issue of your paper you had a very good article on buy- 
ing material at home; not only building material, but 
all kinds, and we took the liberty of cutting this page 
out and mailing it to the above-mentioned man after 
marking the article ‘‘Food for Thought’’ and under- 
scoring several lines that were especially good. We do 
not think that he will send away for another bill. 

We find that the biggest problem in our business is 
our collections. Although we try as hard as we can to 
keep them down as low as possible, it is true, neverthe- 
less, that customers will impose upon you by taking their 
time about paying their bills, and during the summer 
months, when we are so busy, it is almost an impossi- 
bility to keep our collections up to what they should be. 
We have in this city, however, a very good retail dealers’ 
association which helps us considerably. We send 
out notices to our debtors that unless we hear from 
them at a certain time we expect to turn their accounts 
over to this association for collection and it usually 
brings them around, as we find that most people do not 
eare to have all the merchants in town find their names 
so listed. As an illustration we sent out several of 
these notices just recently, and all but three of them 
have since come in. Of those who came in was one who 
had an account that had been running for four years 
and the woman was very angry to think that we had 
sent her name to the association. She told us that if 
everyone paid his accounts as promptly as she did we 
would have no kick coming. We told her that if they 
did we would be obliged to go into bankruptcy, and 
furthermore that if we had known that giving her name 
to the association would have made her pay her bill we 
would have handed it in long ago. 

We have other troubles than collections, but they are 
our worst. We always try to work off all the dead stock 
that we can in every possible way. Near here we have 
purchased several small lots of what we call small mill 
hemlock and of course we have to take the poor along 
with the good. Where we sell considerable No. 3 boards 
for sheathing purposes we are unable to sell anything 
lower than a No. 2 in 2-inch stock. Therefore in buying 
this small mill stock we get an accumulation of 2-inch 
stock that we are unable to move and we resaw it and 
surface it one side and sell it for a good deal less than 
No. 3 boards, thereby keeping it on the move. 

A. MILLER & SoN LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. H. McKay. 





The Western Forestry & Conservation Association will 
hold its annual conference about December 15. This 
year it will meet at Vancouver, B. C., and will give its 
main consideration to the problem of forest fire preven- 
tion and control. 
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WOODEN SHINGLES ELIMINATED. 


Birmingham, Ala., Adopts Its Prohibitive Ordinance— 
The Measure Exhaustively Effective, 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2.—Birmingham’s anti- 
wooden shingle ordinance, which has created wation- 
wide comment during the last year or so, became effec- 
tive yesterday. ‘This ordinance expressly prohibits the 
use of wooden shingles in the whole city of Birmingham 
and makes the violation of the ordinance a daily mis- 
demeanor until abated. ‘To the surprise of the lumber- 
men it has just been discovered that the amendment 
expressly mentioning wooden shingles was inserted in 
the ordinance just before its passage, June 10. 

The ordinance as originally drafted specified that any 
roofing would be acceptable that could be fire-proofed. 
The lumbermen accordingly felt that wooden shingles 
would have ‘‘a show’’ in Birmingham for the reason that 
they could be fire-proofed. The amended ordinance 
kills the wooden shingle in Birmingham, 





HANDLING REFUSE IN MICHIGAN. 


Slabs and Edgings Put to Good Use—Vast Quantities 
Consumed in Manufacturing. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Sept. 30.—The woodworking branch 
of the lumber trade in Bay City is of considerable im- 
portance. Approximately 100,000,000 feet of lumber has 
been manufactured here in the last five years. Formerly 
the slabs, edgings and other refuse went into fuel for 
evaporating brine in local salt works, but now they go 
into wood. One thousand feet of logs will produce a 
cord and a half of 16-inch wood. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, operating two saw- 
mills here, handles 65,000 cords of wood annually that 
nets $1 a cord. The Richardson Lumber Company 
handles 28,000 to 30,000 cords, the Knapp, Stout plant 
about 20,000 cords and Ross & Wentworth about 30,000. 
The refuse of the plant of W. D. Young & Co., that 
manufactures about 25,000,000 feet of lumber, is mostly 
soid to the Dupont Powder Company, which operates a 
large plant and produces alcohol, charcoal and other 
byproducts. The Salling, Hanson Company and R. Han- 
son & Sons, at Grayling, ship out by rail about 50,000 
cords of wood annually, and the Johannesburg Manufac- 
turing Company, at Johannesburg, probably about 20,000 
cords more. 

About 160,000,000 feet of rough manufactured lumber 
reaches here annually and is worked up into the finished 
product in local factories and woodworking plants, and 
this produces a vast quantity of wood for which there 
is always an active demand in this part of the State. 





FIGHT PARTLY WON. 


Anti-Shingle Ordinance Amended—Will Not Be Ap- 
plicable Until Suitable Substitute is Found. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 30.—Indications are that the 
Milwaukee lumber interests have partly won out in their 
fight against the anti-shingle ordinance, which was passed 
by the common council recently. By a vote of 3 to 2 
the building and grounds committee of the council has 
upheld the ordinance by killing an amendment, offered 
by Alderman Greene, that would have deferred the ap- 
plication of the new law for two years. Alderman 
Greene has been backing up the lumbermen in their cam- 
paign against the ordinance and he and various repre- 
sentatives of the lumber interests showed at the hearing 
last week that retail lumbermen have large stocks of 
shingles on hand and that they will suffer a great loss 
if the ordinance is allowed to stand. The ordinance was 
amended yesterday, so that it will not be applicable un- 
til a suitable substitute has been found. 

Representatives of the lumbermen said that there is 
no more danger when wood shingles are used than when 
patent shingles are employed. At the request of the 
lumbermen, Chairman Grede, of the council committee, 
gave demonstrations of the combustible qualities of 
wooden shingles and of the patent roofing offered, by 
holding lighted candles under each. The demonstrations 
tended to prove that the patent roofing was “far from 
being incombustible. 

Building Inspector W. D. Harper’s quotation from 
Fire Chief Sieferlich, of Chicago, to the effect that 20 
percent of the fires in that city is caused by shingle 
roofs, was disputed by T. A. Bruett, of dhe T. A. Bruett 
Company, wholesale lumber concern, who contended that 
the fires would probably have occurred if the roofs had 
had the patent materials on them instead of cedar 
shingles. Frank M. Hoyt contended that none of the 
patent roofings had proved to be incombustible. John 
Picken said that he had no recollection of the fire in the 
eighteenth ward in Milwaukee having been caused by the 
ignition of a shingle roof. 

Thomas A. Clancy, Milwaukee fire chief; W. D. 
I[arper, building inspector, and various insurance men 
spoke in favor of the anti-shingle ordinance. Chief 
Claney said that a conflagration might sweep over Mil- 
waukee at any time and that the shingle roofs in the 
city would be responsible in a large measure. The chief 
attempted to show that from 1 to 5 percent of fires 
originate or roofs. He said that Milwaukee was back- 
ward in adopting fire prevention ordinances and that 
smaller cities have laws preventing the use of wooden 
shingles. Vigilance and fire proof construction, he said, 





had reduced the number of fires in Milwaukee last year 
by more than 200. G. W. Grossenbach, representing the 
Milwaukee Mechanics Fire Insurance Company, of Mil- 
waukee, made the charge that shingle roofs were largely 
responsible for the fire that destroyed 600 homes in 
Hot Springs, Ark., recently and caused a fire loss of 
$1,500,000. He said that as a result of the anti-shingle 
ordinance a committee from the Milwaukee Board of 
Fire Underwriters was already working on a reduced 
insurance rate for Milwaukee. 





LARGE LOSS BY FLOOD. 


Calcasieu River on Rampage—Thousands of Logs 
Whirled Away to the Gulf of Mexico. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 2.—The heaviest flood in the 
history of this section swept down the Calcasieu River 
this week, following four successive days of heavy rain. 
The water began rising Sunday morning and by Monday 
noon was over the river banks, putting the public service 
plant out of commission and flooding all the sawmills. 
The water continued to rise until last night it reached 
a record stage of 13.62 feet; a slight recession is re- 
corded today. The estimated damage to the business 
interests is $100,000. Thousands of logs broke loose 
from the booms and were whirled away to the Gulf. 
Many of them will never be recovered and a heavy ex- 
pense will be entailed in caring for those that are recoy- 
ered. The engine rooms of all but one of the eight large 
sawmills are inundated and in some instances entire 
plants are submerged. Lumber in yards has floated 
away from some of the mills and is a total loss. It will 
be several weeks before the mills can resume operation, 
and will prebably be months before all the logs can be 
rounded up and towed back to the plants. The damage 
to crops is great, but can not be estimated at this 
time. 


STATISTICS OF MEMPHIS MARKET. 


Lumber Handled in 1912 Substantiates Claim to 
Supremacy—tTransactions in Detail. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—The statistics committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has just made 
public its report covering the volume of business 
handled in Memphis and by Memphis concerns, to- 
gether with that consumed by local manufacturing 
plants, for 1912. In submitting this report the com- 
mittee, of which D. F. Heuer, of A. N. Thompson & Co., 
is chairman, says: 

Your committee begs to submit the 
Memphis lumber market for 1912. We 
this report, as you will note, the amount of lumber handled 
through the retail yards of Memphis. This item has not 
been included in previous reports, but, as it is a very im- 
portant factor in the consideration of our city as a lumber 
market, we have embraced same in our present report. 

Although during 1912 a large part of the lumber business 
of this territory was compelled to suspend operations for a 
considerable period of time, owing to the floods in the neigh- 
boring territory, these conditions did not greatly affect the 
volume of business for the entire year and Memphis retains 
undisputed title to her supremacy as the leading hardwood 
market of the world. 





statistics of the 
have included in 


The full report, as published at the instance of the 
committee, is given herewith: 

Total Feet. 

gE Amount of lumber manufac- 
tured in Memphis........ 134,299,000 

Z. Amount of lumber manufac- 
tured outside of Memphis.110,691,417 
Amount lumber, handled 
through Memphis. whole- 
sale yards not included in 
amount manufactured.... 
Amount lumber handled 
through Memphis retail 
yards not included in 
amount manufactured.... 
4. Amount of lumber handled 
on direct shipment from 
mills and yards outside of 
Memphis, not included in 
amount manufactured... ..128,164,748 
3. Amount of veneers under 4- 
inch thick manufactured in 
WEEE 5. sc cieic.s'oe'ccae 
6. Amount of veneers under 4- 
inch thick handled through 
Memphis 


Total Value. 


$ 4,027,970 


2,767,411 


84,997,540 


OB. 


87,516,000 


2,855,080 


79,879,404 762,564 


570,440 


Total handled... i... 6:6: 626,118,549 

‘. Amount of lumber and veneer 
exported from Memphis... 18,322,410 
8. Amount of lumber and veneer 
exported from outside 
NS awe Sanenea ede 
9. Amount of logs received in 
Memphis by rail and river. 109,212,070 
Amount of lumber on hand ir 
Memphis January 1, 1913, 
on wholesale yards....... 
Amount of lumber on hand in 
Memphis January 1, 1913, 
OW TOCA YAFGS. 2.0.0 0:000% 
11. Amount of lumber on hand 
outside of Memphis Janu- 
SRG 0, BOT os «ace occas’ 
Amount of logs and bolts re- 
ceived at Memphis and 
manufactured into hoops, 
heading and other cooper- 
age stock 
Amount logs and rough ma- 
terial received at Memphis 
and manufactured into ve- 
hicles and implement stock, 
turned work and pump rods 
Amount of lumber consumed 
by furniture factories, cof- 
fin factories, box factories, 
planing mills, flooring fac 
tories etc. in Memphis... 


12,170 





$15,152,639 


824,508 
20,586,750 720,556 


104A. 
71,605,244 2,454,084 
10B. 


22,148,000 448,000 


53,083,108 1,477,404 


18,432,350 370.500 


8,556,645 251,660 


14. 


64,192,560 1,348,440 


PLANS ENLARGEMENT OF FIBER WORKS. 


Involves Expenditure of Approximately $2,000,000 
—Land Subsidy an Important Factor. 


Otp Town, ME., Sept. 29.--Important plans of the 
Penobscot Chemical Fiber Works, of Great Works, a part 
of Old Town, involving the erection of a paper mill and 
the expenditure of from $1,500,000 to have 
just been announced by Superintendent Wentworth, of 
the company. The announcement was made at a hearing 
of the city government of Old Town in regard to a land 
dispute in which the company is involved, about the fix 
ing of street lines and land which the company needs in 
order to build the mills. He has informed the people 
of Old Town that unless the company is able to the 
desired land he fails to see how the company can ever 
build in Great Works, and that the extension will have 
to be built elsewhere. The people of Old Town and Great 
Works in general are eager that the matter be arranged 
amicably and that industrial enlargement may be brought 
in Great Works. It is thought something will be done 
in this direction very soon. 


$2,000,000, 


vet 





EXPERIMENT WITH WOOD BLOCKS. 


Municipal Officials and Lumbermen Eagerly Watch 
Test Which Should Prove Conclusive. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 29.—An interesting experiment 
in street paving is being made in front of the Wash- 
ington school in this city that is being closely watched 
by municipal officials and lumbermen. The block front- 
ing the school is to be paved with 2x4 fir creosoted 
blocks. The experiment is the idea of Geoffrey Winslow, 
manager of the creosoting department of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, and has been sanctioned 
by the contractor who has this district, by the city com- 
mission and by the board of education. 

The argument advanced in favor of the 2x4 blocks is 
that it not only reduces the ultimate cost to the city but 
reduces the first cost with equal sufficiency as compared 
to asphalt on a concrete base. Wooden paving blocks 
used heretofore have been 4 inches wide, 4 inches deep 
and 8 inches long, the opinion being that a block with a 
smaller base than four inches would not stand the strain. 
Lumbermen believe that a 2-inch base block is sufficiently 
strong for all practical purposes and it is pointed out 
that properly treated wooden blocks have never shown 
more than ecne-fourth of an inch wear on the surface in 
ten years’ time. Where a paving of such blocks is to be 
joined with brick paving success is thought to be obtain 
able by laying a 2-inch base of sand to make up for 
the smaller depth of the wooden block, brick paving gen- 
erally being four inches deep, which is thought to be 
the chief reason why wood block has generally been the 
same size. In making the 4-inch block only clear lum- 
ber can be used. 

Estimating asphalt paving in Tacoma with concrete 
base at $1.60 per square yard, it is said the experimental 
paving advocated by Mr. Winslow can be laid at con- 
siderably under that figure. In case the wood block 
paving does not prove its worth the St. Paul company 
agrees to replace it with asphalt. The Washington 
school is in the residence district and the board of edu- 
cation sees in the wood block paving an important 
factor in reducing the street noises in front of the 
school. 


IMPORTANT OWNERSHIP CHANGED. 


Cypress Tract and Sawmill Plant in Louisiana Trans- 
ferred—The New Owners and Plans. 








NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 30.—By a deal finally closed 
this week, Senator Emil Sundberry and associates ac- 
quire the huge cypress timber tract formerly owned by 
the Burguires interests in Terrebonne Parish, with other 
timber adjoining, and the sawmill plant of the St. Louis 
Cypress Company, at Houma. The timber is taken over 
on a stumpage basis, it is understood. The Burguires 
holdings are estimated to cut about 100,000,000 feet, 
while the additional timber acquired in the same terri- 
tory may cut another 50,000,000. The Burguires tract 
was the second largest body of cypress timber in Louisi- 
ana remaining up to this time in the ownership of others 
then manufacturers. 

Associated with Mr. Sundberry in the new enterprise 
are George W. Dodge, his partner in the Napoleon 
Cypress Company; O. C. Sundberry, his son; H. C. Cook, 
who has been connected with the Napoleon Cypress 
Company as foreman for a number of years, and several 
Orleanians. It is understood that the major interest 
is held by the Messrs. Sunberry, and that O. C. Sund- 
berry and Mr. Cook will have charge of the new opera- 
tions. The final formal step in consummation of the 
deal will be taken at Napoleonville next Thursday, when 
the new company—probably to be known as the Houma 
Cypress Company—will be organized with a capital of 
$100,000. 

The mill of the St. Louis Cypress Company, which is 
to be taken over, is in first class condition and will need 
little or no repairs. The new owners do not expect to 
begin sawing until about the first of the year, though 
they will begin woods work—deadening trees, digging 
connecting canals ete..—the latter part of the week. 
The timber lies within a radius of eight to sixteen miles 
of the Houma plant, is easily accessible by a system of 
bayous and canals, and conditions are pronounced favor 
able for suceessful operation. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS IN ANNUAL. 





Logging Superintendents of Leading Southern Mills Frankly Discuss Woods 
Operating Problems—Lowering Logging Costs, Use of Steam Skidders, 
Fuel for Locomotives, and Other Practical Subjects Handled. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 29.—What promises to be 
the most largely attended and in every way the most 
successful meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
ever held was opened in the Grunewald Hotel today 
when the third annual convention of that organization 
was called to order at 10 a. m. by President J. B. Baker, 
of Hodge, La. 

The convention was opened w 
Singleton, of the Parker 
Orleans, 


ith prayer by Rev. H. R. 
Memorial M. E. South, New 
President’s Address 
Following the invocation 

follows in part: 


President 


Baker spoke as 


Today we have a new way of logging that has been creep- 
ing, surely and silently, into our logging camps. A com- 
pany is neither more prosperous nor more progressive than 


are its logging camps, and when the logging man is progress- 
ing. you may rest assured that his company is being finan- 
cially benefited. 

Today our best logging men are men who have come up 
from the ranks, and the natural training they have received 
makes them do things, go without things and, above all, 
think for and wait on themselves. The superintendent has 
been raised on hardships, which have always put him on his 
mettle, and yet, as he worked, he was so rewarded that he 
never became depressed or cast down 

The average logging superintendent is a peculiar type of 
a strong man. In most instances, I find him te be a man 
who is earnest, kind, generous, intelligent and effective: he 
is a man who has snatched success from the face of failure; 
a man who has been tried and is willing to be tried again. 

You men who are here today represent one of the most 
expensive departments of the lumber industry; you are here 
from far and near, and I hope you are wideawake and will 
bring to command your most progressive ideas for discus- 
sion. I know that all of you been daily struggling 
with the intricate problems of 1g and, no doubt, feel 
that you should be silent, but ) sociation was organ- 
ized for your benefit, and it will only help you as you help 
each other. 

You will each admit that logging is a very attractive 
business, because of the fact that you are always more or 
less thrown upon your own resources on account of being 
located a great distance from your superiors. This being a 
fact, it is necessary for you to take considerable time to 
think and plan your work. and always to embrace in these 
plans much faith and reliance on those men who have to 
do the actual labor. Work without faith does not bring 
good results, and laborers not trusted and confided in will 
not get you the best returns. * _ 

I wish to call your special attention to the talk of N. C. 
Schlichter on Y. M. C. A. work. There is nothing you can 
do that will bring you greater reward than the upbuilding 
of the men that are working for you. They all have a life 
to live, the same as you, and, in many instances their hard- 
ships and privations are many. Many of them do not know 
what it is to have a friend: many of them forget their 
Supreme Friend, and their only chance for a happy home 
hereafter may be in your care. So guard well their welfare 
and try to throw in their way as many deeds of kindness 
and words of cheer as you can. 

There is a growing tendency f 
antagonistic, and this is brou i 
treat our men as so many cattle. The highest ideal of this 
life and the greatest honor that can bestowed on man is 
to have the confidence, esteem and friendship of his fellow 
man. To attain this honor, try to remember the welfare 
of your men at all times and, where possible, lighten the 
burden of him and those depending on him for a livelihood, 
































r and capital to be 
because we so often 















for in doing this your reward will not only be great in 
dollars and cents, but you will receive credits on the book 
in that Great Beyond, where one al . Who said “Inasmuch 
as you did it unto the least of these, you did it unto 
me.”’ *~ * ” 

May the future business and life of each and all of you 


be so prosperous, happy and bright that in your darkest hour 
you can smile and say— 

“There is no Chance, No Destiny, No Fate, 

Can Circumvent or hinder or control, 

The firm resolve of a d rmined soul.” 

The president ’s address was listened to with the great- 

est attention and at its close the 
applauded. 





speaker was warmly 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 

At this stage Boyd, of New Or- 
leans, submitted his annual report, showing that not- 
withstanding a larger ture during 1913 than 
during any previous year the association has the largest 


cash balance on hand in 


Secretaryv-Treasurer 


exvend 
pena 





its history. The report follows: 


During the year district meetings of the 


ociation were 






held at Beaumont. Pensacoli Mobile and Hattiesburg, at 
each of which new members were received. While the at- 
tendance was not as large as it should have been, those who 
did attend received much benefit. 

This is the fourth meeting the association has held. Those 
of you who were here at the organization in 1910 will notice 
u great improvement in this meeting as compared with that 
one. Then we did not know just what we wanted; our 
discussion of topics was informal. At this session, however, 


we have a number of 
an opportunity to disc 
One of the most v: 
the considerati 
President Ba 
companies, 
The growth 


address¢ 








f 


to consider, as well as 
are causing worry. 
' this meeting will be 
iestions prepared by 
among lumber 






in membership een large, showing that 
lumber companies are beginnir lize that this organi 
zation is an important part of their equipment. 

In conclusion, your secretary can not refrain from ex- 
pressing his gratitude to those who have written him tell- 
ing what value the association has been to them. 





Treasurer’s Report. 
I herewith submit my report as treasurer for tl 
ginning September 20, 1912, and ending September ¢ 
RECEIPTS. 


r be- 


1913: 





Siete ik see WwiAlwrens $407.00 
53.51 
-———$460.51 


From dues See Ae ta eee a tere te 
Balance on hand September 20, 1912 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


eriishen a RROKG «<< snes on see enas 65 on $ 2.80 
Printing: ; 
Programs, questions for meetings. ..$28.50 





Pamphlet reports of proceedings.... 71.07 
Letterheads and miscellaneous...... 15.00 


Postage : 
Mailing pamphlets 
Stamped envelopes 
ees  MORINEE os sa saws cea aninliew es , 
On letter heads mailed to officers... 1.06 





Telegrams and 
Stenographer 





Balance on hand September 27, 
Second Cut of Yellow Pine. 


The next on the program was the reading by Secretary 
Boyd of a paper prepared by Herman H. Chapman, 
professor of Forest Management of Yale Forest School, 
on ‘* Possibilities of a Second Cut of Southern Pine. 
The paper follows in part: 

Since 1907 the Yale Forest School has conducted the field 
work and instruction of the senior class in the spring term 
in cobperation with lumber companies located in the South- 
ern States. ; 

In no ease has there been a formal contract between the 
~ompany and the school, but under verbal agreement the 


J. B. BAKER, HODGE, LA. ; 
Reflected President Southern Logging Association 


company has allowed the students the freedom of its mills 
and lands for purposes of instruction, built temporary 
wooden shacks for quarters in camp, instructed its employees 
to give such information as will be of assistance in instruc- 
tion in logging and milling, and furnished commissary sup- 
plies at reasonable prices. The students maintain their own 
commissary in camp and pay all their own expenses. ; 

The work is conducted primarily with the object of in- 
struction, but a large amount of information is collected 
and given to the company. This consists of a topographic 
map, an estimate and description of timber and young 
growth, data on the growth of the timber, suggestions for 
management of the tract for the production of wood, and 
studies of present utilization and waste in logging. 

The present policy of most holders of stumpage in the 
South is clear cutting, which is followed by accidental or 
intentional broadcast burning of the slash, and sale of the 
land to settlers or land companies; and this is attempted 
in spite of the fact that there is at present no urgent de- 
mand for much of this pine land and that those timber com- 
panies still have ten to thirty years’ cut in sight. ane 

A few farsighted firms have attempted in places to limit 
the present cut to a certain diameter, reserving the small 
trees for a future crop. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, yet analysis shows that adherence to such a rigid 
diameter limit does not leave the most vigorous trees. 

The author dealt at length with the composition 
of the forests, damage to timber, age Classes, repro- 
duction and growth of pine, and gave tables showing 
the average growth in diameter, breast high outside 
bark, of shortleaf and loblolly pine, using 200 trees 
as a basis, covering a period of 100 years at ten-year 
intervals and also the average yield per acre of even- 
aged stands of shortleaf pine under ordinary condi- 
tions on large areas in Ashley County, Arkansas. The 
latter was computed by the Doyle rule. 

He also took up the management of the tract, agri- 





cultural possibilities and told of securing a second cut 
of pine. He explained at length the condition of cut 
over lands and told of a proposed plan for securing a 
better cut as well as the results of experimental mark- 
ing tor a second cut. 

He pointed out the necessity of marking trees to be 
eut, and declared that if cutting is done on a basis of 
rigid diameter limit, at least one-half of the trees left 
will make poor growth. The growth of virgin stands 
of pine, he said, is determined by the age and con- 
dition of the timber, and stands from which the old, 
over-matured trees have been removed present a con- 
dition quite different from that existing on the aver- 
age ‘‘forty’’ of virgin timber. 

He then took up the increase in value of second cut 
and also told of brush disposal. Of the financial aspects 
he said: 


Since the leaving of a portion of the stand which would 
otherwise be cut takes the form of an investment, the prob- 
able returns should be calculated. Assuming that 2,630 feet 
board measure per acre left standing will increase in ten 
— to 4,466 feet board measure, this computation is easily 
made. 

Wita land valued at $5 an acre and stumpage at $5 a 
thousand, this investment should, after paying all expenses, 
yield 5 percent compound interest at the end of ten years. 
Assuming an initial cost of marking of 10 cents an acre, 
and allowing 5 cents a 1,000 feet, board measure, for lop 
ping and burning the tops, an average stand of 8,000 feet 
board measure gives an expense of 50 cents an acre. Tops 
can be piled and burned for from 25 to 50 cents a thousand 
feet, board measure, and without piling, the expense 
xreatly reduced. The following is 
investment : 


is 
a summary of the initial 


jen eet Ib. ay. BD Bb vikivia scan cians ce $13.15 
EO ESSA Ee ie ee ee 5.00 
Marking and brush disposal............ DO 
Total initial investment per acre......$18.65 


Assuming there is a tax of 1 percent on this 


: valuation 
gives 18 cents a year. 


Fire protection if undertaken should 
not cost over 2 cents an acre, Making a total of 20 cents 
a year for taxes and protection. Capitalizing at 5 percent. 
this would mean an investment of $4 an acre. This makes 
a total investment of $22.65, which at 5 percent compound 
interest amounts to $56.89 in ten years. <At that time if 
the land is still valued at $5 and the $4 capital used to 
supply the 20 cents annual charge is credited, the net cost 
ot the timber in ten years at 5 percent compound interest 
is $27.89. 

At this time the stand will contain 4,466 feet, board 
measure, to the acre. If it is worth $27.89, it has paid 5 
percent, which is equivalent to a stumpage value of $6.: 
a thousand. It is fair to assume that this increase in price 
will occur in the ten-year period. 

If the lands cut over are not left in a productive condi 
tion, they wiil lie idle until sold. No interest on the in 
vestment will be earned during this time, but taxes will 
continue and the total loss should be gauged by the com- 
pound interest on the money invested in nonproductive 
lands. The price of land may rise, in which case the in- 
creased value will tend to offset this loss of interest. This 
would occur whether or not the land were cut over. 

f the lands are not cut over, the original uneven-aged 
growth will probably increase in value, but at half or less 
than half the rate percent on the investment that it would 
if culled of d&ad or unproductive capital. In either of the 
above cases, these lands as a whole, with growth balancing 
decay, are carried by the company at much greater relative 
cost than if put into condition for growth. 

Once the land is cut over properly, the investment in this 
second cut will carry itself independent of all other por- 
tions of the operation, and the investment left in the woods 
or spent for protection or taxes will, as a rule, be returned 
_— 5 percent compound interest when the final cutting is 
made. 

Cutting should, therefore, be confined as much as possible 
to stands which are suitable for a second crop, since the 
sooner these are cut over the greater will be the amount 
of growth secured before the close of the whole operation. 
An exception to this rule is timber which is very old and 
decadent, which should be cut as soon as possible. But un 
less there is rapid deterioration, it will pay to hold mature 
timber for better prices. 











In conclusion he declared the measures necessary to 
secure a second cut are recommended as being inex 
pensive and practical. The measures necessary to se 
cure reproduction and protection of seedlings would 
involve a slightly increased expense and would promise 
no immediate financial return, but would preserve pro 
ductiveness of the soil, by insuring a timber crop on 
land not farmed and might prove ultimately of great 
financial value to the lund owners when they sell these 
lands. These measures, he said, can be urged only as a 
matter of far-reccning public policy. 


Close Utilization of Timber. 


Secretary Boyd explained regarding the following 
paper prepared by Prof. Ralph C. Bryant, of Yale 
Forest School, that it was 1 treatment of data collected 
in a study of logging methods on the operations of the 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. The original 
treatment of these data was presented to the Southern 
Logging Association at its annual convention last year. 
The present paper, however, deals with the data from a 
somewhat different viewpoint and in a very practical 
manner. The former paper was of a critical nature, 
whereas the present is more directly suggestive of 
methods of improvement in practice. 

Mr. Bryant decried the lack of close utilization of 
yellow pine timber so apparent on many operations in 
the South. He said it had been the practice of yellow 
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»ine operators in the past to cut high stumps and that 
the loss of merchantable material from this source in 


many cases has totaled several percent of the stand. 
Commenting upon this he said: 

There are several points to be considered in determining 
le proper height at which stumps should be cut. Among 
these are: (a) size of the timber; (b) soundness of the 
mutt; (e) amount of pitch in the butt; and (d) labor con- 
litions in the region. 

In the case of sound trees stump heights should not be 
ereater than the diameter of the trees at the cutting point, 


with 2 maximum height of 24 to 26 inches, even for the 
largest trees. That the latter heights are thoroughly prac- 





tical for large trees is evidenced by the fact that 
sperators use them. 

Where butts are defective or pitchy there may not be any 
sain from cutting low stumps since the added material se- 
cured might be thrown away at the mill; however, the 
aller’s judgment should not be taken in such cases without 
being checked by a saw boss. 

A difficulty is sometimes experienced by operators in se- 
uring low stumps when labor is scarce, because the lower 
the cut the more fatiguing the work, and unless all opera- 
iors in a given section have the same standards, the work- 
men Will seek employment with those who are most lax in 
their methods. 

It may not always be possible to’ secure as much extra 
material by cutting low stumps and saving these sections 
us is shown in the tables I gave, because of the possibility 
having to leave a short section in the top of the tree 
which is not of sufficient length to make an added 2 feet 
on the top log; nevertheless, the material saved in the butt 


careful 


of 
’ I 


; log will be of greater value from the standpoint of both 

i quality and quantity, because of the larger diameter and 
; the freedom from knots. 

He outlined the loss from breakage and felling, and 


called especial attention to the cutting of crooked and 
forked trees. He illustrated the proper and improper 
cutting of forked trees. He explained fully the trim- 





4 ming length of logs, the selection of log lengths, and 
4 waste in the tops of trees. He told of a method of 
a cutting rough tops and gave a table showing measure- 
] q ments on cut-over lands in Arkansas, illustrating the 
‘ lack of close utilization. 
a Ile suggested that the successful solution of the 
utilization problem can be brought about only by thor- 
ough inspection of felling and log making. Where ten 
: or more saw crews are employed, the proper supervision 
of this work will require the services of a saw boss, who 
should be responsible to the team boss, in order that 
close coéperation may exist between felling and skidding‘ 
crews. He outlined the duties of the saw boss as fol- 
1 a lows: 
; (1) The distribution and care of all tools issued to fallers 
; and logmakers. Economy is effected by a system of account- 
ing for tools and other equipment. Special attention should 
he given to checking up the length of measuring sticks each 
day. 
(2) Culling all trees and logs that are not worth handling. 
(3) The instruction of the workmen in marking off log 
; lengths on felled trees in order to enable them to secure the 
I maximum quality and quantity of timber. 
: : (4) The thorough inspection of the work of the felling 
3 ; and logmaking crews to point out mistakes for the purpose 
i : of avoiding them in the future. 
; (5) The scaling of all timber that is felled. 
Difficulties will be experienced at the start, but instruc- 
l tion by a saw boss for three or four weeks will result in a 
: inarked improvement in the work. Careful supervision, 
i however, will be required constantly, for it is easy for work- 
, men to fall back into old habits. Ais 
, e The saw boss should, after a few weeks, have sufficient 
y Z time to scale the timber at the stump, since his inspection 
duties will require him to visit every felled tree. The wages 
re of a sealer can thereby be saved. 
x The salary of a competent saw boss should be at. least 
I j $100 a month, because a man without proper conception of 
z j the work would be of little value. ; 
, : The successful inauguration of a scheme of this sort 
z should involye some reward for the laborer who does his 
8 work well, inasmuch as he is called upon to exercise greater 
care and intelligence, and the additional profits accruing to 
1 the lumber company should, in part, be shared with him. 
3 This reward might assume the form of a bonus of a few 
1 : cents per thousand feet of timber cut, or a slight increase 
J in the daily wage. 
: 4 When Secretary Boyd had finished reading Mr. 
2 Bryant’s paper President Baker led a discussion by sug- 


gesting that most of the companies are losing money 





s every day cutting crooked logs. He said that mill people 
I always thought that crooked logs meant that the logging 
$ : 


‘ crews were getting behind. 

5 a Thomas Laffin, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, 
Quitman, Miss., advoeated the use of an iron stick for 
; : measuring logs in the woods, as it could not be cut off 
1 is short-measured logs would be avoided. 

: 5 I’, M. O’Brien, of the Cetton Bros. Cypress Company, 
: Morgan City, La., said he had used successfully a wood 
stick with an iron extension. 

R. T. Gallagher, of the Sumter Lumber Company, 
Eleetrie Mills, Miss., said he had used a wood stick with 
i ‘ a 10 penny nail driven in each end. This prevented the 
cutting of the stick and the resulting short logs. 

The session then adjourned. 














1 a MONDAY AFTERNOON, 

t , . . , . 

p The afternoon session was opened at 2 o’clock with 

" : an address on ‘‘Organizing New Logging Camps,’’ by 
R. Lee Bass, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, of 
Glenmora, La. In briefly introducing his subject Mr. 
sass said his operation is new and the mill is not yet 

& ready for logs. Continuing, he said: 

yr i = ~ 

3 In organizing logging camps there are many things to 

1 take in consideration, such as the life and size of the plant, 

the kind of timber and the territory to be logged, as well as 

e the kind of equipment to best suit your needs. The questions 

1 of how and where to build your camp houses, whether they 
are to be on wheels or not, are also important. 

1 want to lay out my camp so each race will have quar- 
re ters to itself and if I have a camp commissary I try 
a to place it so each person can go to it or the doctor 
l or my office without going near or molesting others. In 
; organizing camps I locate on some of the main lines, then 
,, build a temporary line to the right and place the whites on 
f or near it and then build a temporary line on the left of 

the main and put the colored on it. So the commissary and 

these offices are near the main line and between the two 
f quarters and I always try to have the school houses con- 
n venient for each side, and of course these are used for 
x churches, 





I have found it a good plan to make each race stay on 
its own side of the camps ufiless it had some important 









business on the other side. When you place your houses 
or cars as you want them, I have found it a good plan to 
group the different families for the different departments as 
near as practical. 

I think it best to build all of your houses or cars alike 
as near as possible and make everything as convenient as 
practical. Once when I first began logging I was building 
a camp and was building all of the camp cars alike in every 
respect and a very small family would only use one car of 
two rooms and larger families would use two of these cars, 
which would give them four rooms. Well, a family moved 
into one of these double cars and the stove flue was not at 
the place to suit them, so I changed it and it was not long 
before they soon decided on another change, and when we 
got ready to move camps they wanted one of the rooms 
changed to the other end of the other car, of course causing 


a few more changes of the flues, and after that I learned 
that I could change the occupants easier than I could the 


flues and the location of the cars. 

In organizing camps some of us make them too large for 
the operations and have more men than are necessary to do 
the work, and if you have more men around than are needed 
you will work a lot of them when you should not and there- 
fore increase your costs. While on the other hand there 
are camps that are too small for the operations. I am very 
sorry to sé that sometimes camp houses or cars are incon- 
veniently arranged and have no water and poor accommoda- 
tions for the laborers, and very often a worthless class of 
labor is secured and therefore your organization is not 
satisfactory. 

In organizing camps they should be laid out so that they 
will get good drainage and should be kept clean and in 
good sanitary condition. 

Good camp cars, good schools, boarding houses with good 
beds and delicious ‘‘chuck,” insure one of a good camp 
organization. But this is not all. We should stop and 
think of other people and not do too much starching and 
ironing and forget the man that furnished the money for 
the investment and have him wondering where he is to come 
in for his part of these good things. 


< 








A brief discussion of labor and camp conditions then 
was indulged in. Among the speakers was B. P. Head, 
of the Kaul Lumber Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., who said 
his company got as many families as it could, keeping 
about 250 portable houses. The company carries a 
church and a school with each camp, and keeps the camp 
in the most sanitary condition possible. About 60 pupils 
are in the school at present. 

Cost of Boarding Men. 

Owing to the illness of C. C. Curry, of the Vreden- 
burgh Sawmill Company, Vredenburgh, Ala., the subject 
of ‘‘Camp Boarding House, or How to Feed Men’’ 
handled by means of general discussion. 

J. B. Work, of Lumber City, Ga., of the Ocmulgee 
River Lumber Company, said his company did not wish 
to make any money on boarding its men, merely wanting 
to ‘*break even.’’ 

V. C. Langley, of Laurel, Miss., of the Wausau-South- 
ern Lumber Company, said his company aimed primarily 
to keep the men satisfied by feeding them well. The 
boarding house had, however, paid a small profit after 
boarding the men for $3.50 a week. 

R. T. Gallagher, of Sumter Lumber Company, Electric 
Mills, Miss., said his company had been losing money 
on its boarding house. Since the first of September 
the company has been contracting its boarding, but the 
contractor is making almost nothing. 

T. B. MeCormick, of Sardis, Miss., of the Carrier 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, said his company 
just about broke even on the boarding house. 

L. G. Smith, of Evadale, Tex., with the Kirby Lumber 
Company, emphasized the importance of proper food. 

W. W. Wolfe, Chicora, Miss., with the J. J. White 
Lumber Company, said his boarding house was not 
making any money, but was feeding its men ‘‘all they 
could stand up to.’’ 


was 





in the woods to speed up any branch of the logging” 
operation. 

J. T. Mahoney said that Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
during the last eleven years have subdivided 15 in- 
dividual accounts kept in the office into 60 divisions for 
the use of the woods operator. 


Bonus System or Task Werk. 


The next number on the program was a paper on 
‘Bonus System or Task Work,’’ prerared by 8S. Rigell, 
of Greenville, Fla., with the J. S. Betts Company. As 
Mr. Rigell was unable to be present his paper was read 
by Secretary Boyd. 

For any system of task or bonus work to be su 
cessful there must be an incentive equal in propor 
tion to employer and employee, declared Mr. Rigell. 
This, he said, has been the rock on which a great many 
have wrecked all hopes of success in an effort to get men 
interested in task or bonus work. In the eagerness to 
win, employers lose sight of the fact that the laborer 
must have an incentive equal to his own, otherwise there 
can be no lasting results. Mr. Rigell declared that 
since the beginning of time all important undertak- 
ings, whether good or bad, have been spurred onward 
by strong personal incentives in the breast of some 
human being. In his opinion this cardinal fact must 
be considered in the successful handling of men. 

From personal experiences Mr. Rigell said he 
had found men more or less of a failure by reason 
of the fact that the incentive offered had no lasting, 
tangible value. He told of his first experience in task 
work as a boy, when told by his father that he might 
go fishing as soon as he completed plowing the peach 
orchard. While the task looked large, the dogwood 
trees were in full bloom, spring was in the air, and 
he knew the fish would be biting fine. He did not 
stop for the noon hour, but completed his task about 
one o’clock, and as a specimen of inefficient work he 
declared it never had an equal. He-said that while 
digging bait his father inspected the work and on 
his return from the peach orchard brought some ‘‘ peach 
tree sprouts’’ with him, which he used very effect- 
ively, and as a further penalty made him grub roots 
in the potato patch all the afternoon. This system, 
he said, was typical of that which he and other log- 
ging men have used and from personal observations 
he had found that all schemes of this type are ineffect- 
ive. He told those present he had not a doubt but 
that each had some pet scheme of cajoling his men 
to extraordinary effort, but warned them that unless 
their incentive had material, tangible value, they 
could have no continued success. 

Except individually or sporadically, he said, the in- 
centive of love, hate, fear, ambition, pleasure or cu- 
pidity alike will fail. The man’s knowledge that he 
has honorably earned all that which will supply the 
necessities of life; that his employer recognizing his 
worth has supplied him with the means, the speaker 
said, is the only incentive strong enough to make 
employees put forth continuous and efficient effort. He 
pointed out that the great object of all logging men 
has been to reduce the cost of production and with 
these facts before him and also the germ of an idea 
in mind which those ‘‘peach tree sprouts’’ implanted, 
he -said that with the valuable aid of one of his for- 
mer employees he worked out a bonus system which 
has been placed in successful operation and in his 
opinion has the right incentive. It follows: 


Schedule 1. 



































SCHEDULE OF PAY FOR PROPOSED BONUS SYSTEM. 
51 61 71 81 91 101 111 121 
Number of logs.... 50 to to to to to to to to 
60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
Daily wage now in use— Base. 
BiOVCRINODS ike are b 59 e vee Reees - $2.00 $1.50 $1.60 $1.70 $1.9 $2.00 
PIASINGG 6escccccvees ee ee 1.50 1.18 1.20 1.28 1.43 1.50 
0 Sr eer Terre 2.00 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.90 
BE 6486 earc cent eséncenees 04 1.00 1.06 1.19 
Total for one line........ $5.07 dD. 
Total for four lines.. ).28 $21.60 $22.96 $24. 
Schedule 2. 
SCHEDULE OF PAY FOR PROPOSED BONUS SYSTEM. 
201 241 281 32 361 401 441 481 52 561 
Number of logs.... 200 to to to to to to to to to to 
240 280 320 360 400 440 480 520 560 600 
Daily wage now in use— Base. 
PORE, 6 86S eer ee nenreseesas $3.00 $3.20 $3.40 $3.60 $3.80 $4.00 $4.20 $4.40 $4.60 $4.80 $5.00 
Qh 1.3 1.40 1.49 1.58 84 1.92 2.01 2.10 2.19 
Watchman ...... 1.43 1.20 1.28 Bd 1.65 1.72 1.80 1.87 
WEEE b-05. 9050. ease eee 2.44 2.60 2.76 2.93 3.57 3.74 3.90 4.06 
COPPARDED cic crceccesesass 1.13 1.20 1.28 .B0 1.65 4.3 1.80 1.87 
Total ...ccccecceseceeces $12.00 $9.01 $9.60 $10.21 $10.81 2.59 $13.19 $13.79 $14.40 $14.99 
Schedule 8. 
SCHEDULE OF PAY FOR PROPOSED BONUS SYSTEM. 
201 241 281 321 361 441 481 521 561 
Number of logs.... 200 to to to to to to to to to 
240 280 320 360 400 480 52 560 600 
Daily cost under wage system— ; Base. 
Cost of four limes... <.6:<066: - -$27.00 $20.28 $21.60 $22.96 $24.32 $25.68 $27.00 $29.68 $31.04 $32.40 $33.72 
Miscellaneous skidder cost..... 12.00 9.01 9.60 10.21 10.81 11.41 12.00 18.19 13.79 14.40 14.99 
Total cost ........-.: ...$39.00 $29.29 $31.20 $33.17 $35.13 $37.09 $42.87 $44.83 $46.80 $48.71 
Production estimated at 15( M M M M M M M M M 
a | cae canes 30 36 42 48 54 72 7s 84 90 
Cost per M......e0ee: oe $0.976 $0.866 $0.79 $0.73 $0.686 $0.65 $0.62 $0.595 $0.575 $0.556 $0.54 





J. F. Woods, of Call, Tex., with the Kirby Lumber 
Company, said the boarding house at his camp did not 
make any money at $3.50 a week. 

Detailed Cost Systems. 

The discussion of the boarding house question 
brought out a wide divergence of opinion and of methods 
of accounting. Some of these differences were made 
the basis of an introductory address by D. C. Harris, 
of Louisville, Ky., on the subject of detailed cost sys- 
tems. Mr. Harris is with C. C. Mengel & Bros. Box 
Company, operating in mahogany in Mexico. 

The speaker said his company’s system makes pro- 
vision for 120 subdivisions and enabled the foremen 


After pointing out the advantages of this system he 
told of an instance where his men had been promised 
a day off if they filled the log pond by a given time. 
Spurred by the incentive the work was finished, yet 
circumstances arose over which the company had no 
control and the reward was denied. 

‘«This,’? he said, ‘‘implants a distrust of task work 
in the employees’ minds.’’ Had the bonus system 
been in use the men would have received reward for 
extra effort. 

Thus, he pointed out, it can be seen that the effect 
of the bonus system is wide in its scope, it sets all 
employees, from the general manager down, to looking 
for and removing the cause of failure. Each employee 
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within his range will in effect become a foreman—is 
financially interested in the results—therefore motives 
of friendship or otherwise will not last under a con- 
tinued drain on his purse. In conelusion he asserted 
that the bonus system of pay is practical for each de 
partment of logging operation. It is in use in saw- 
mills, factories and other like organizations and the 
speaker said, if given a fair trial, men will become 
enthused with the idea. The problems of how to 
meet the high cost of living will have been solved and 
when the idea has become firmly established, the efforts 
of the Industrial Workers of the World and other 
similar organizations will prove ineffective and their 
teachings torgotten. 

Discussion of Mr. Rigell’s paper was opened by 
C. P. Meyer, of Houston, Tex., assistant to General 
Manager B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Meyer said he was very much interested in 
a bonus system, and that if a scheme could be devised 
that would increase the efficiency of each unit of labor 
it would mean to secure a bigger return on the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Mahoney discussed briefly an attempt of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. to introduce the inefficiency sys- 
tem into its woods operation. 

Mr. Harris also told of a limited application of the 
bonus system in the operations of C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Co. at Louisville, Ky. 

W. J. Stebbins, of Garyville, La., assistant manager 
of the Lyon Cypress Company, told of a piece-work sys 
tem introduced by his company which by making a 
10 percent increase in wages the amount of work 
was increased fully 10 percent. At first the men struck, 
but in a few days they saw that they would make more 
money under the bonus system and returned to work. 
The scheme has since worked out very satisfactorily 
and in Mr. Stebbins’ opinion the men would not care 
to go back to the straight wage basis. 

G. P. Gammill, of Pelahatchie, Miss., of the Gammill 
Lumber Company, said his company had a limited bonus 
system in operation. 

R. Lee Bass said that the Edgar Lumber Company 
used to pay substantially all of its woods workers by the 
thousand, and that the plan worked out well. 


Cutting Logs. 

A discussion of the cost of cutting logs was started 
by V. C. Langley, of Laurel, Miss., of the Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Company, who read the following 
paper: 

The main consideration in log cutting is the saving of 
timber. 

The beginning, of course, is at the stump, and 95 percent 
of the virgin longleaf yellow pine grows out of the ground 
like a piece of piling, and should and can be cut within 
seven or eight inches of the ground. 

There are numerous advantages in low stumps; the sav- 
ing of timber, the elimination of hang-ups where steam 
skidders are used. This also applies to a considerable ex- 
tent where skidding is done with teams and wagons. 

In cutting the depth of notch will vary according to the 
size of the tree and how heavily it leans. 

My experience is that a large tree that leans heavily 
should be notched to the depth of six or eight inches, and 
if after you have sawn in this depth and cut it out you 
deepen the notch in the heart from two ‘ro four inches it 
will prevent, to a large extent, the pulling of long slivers, 
which we all know is a frequent and serious damage to 
the butt log. 

In felling trees care should be taken to avoid all stumps 
possible and also to prevent falling timber across other 
logs from the first limbs to the top, as this is where we 
get most of the broken timber. 

In measuring up your tree be sure that your sawyers 
are provided with a correct measuring pole. I use an 8-foot 
pole, plainly marked every two feet, and 3-, 6- and 9-inch 
measures on each end. I also use a strip of band iron on 
each end to prevent pole from being cut. In cutting up the 
tree we allow as follows; i. e.: short logs three inches, 32 
foot logs six inches, and 48- to 54-foot logs nine inches. 
This allows three inches on each log in case it is cut to 
short lengths at the mill. I consider that this is plenty of 
margin for cut-offs and trimmerman, and that more is an 
unnecessary waste. Logs should be measured and cut so 
as to take out crooks as much as possible. - Where top is 
smooth and straight we cut down to six inches in diameter. 

Before sawing into logs care should be taken that swing- 
ing trees are blocked up to prevent splitting. 

I do not think it is policy to do any long butting at the 
present price of stumpage, as there is scarcely a butt log 
but what you can get enough short timber to considerably 
more than pay for the cost of handling. 

After reading his paper Mr. Langley said he was 
cutting everything down to 7 inches. A vote was called 
for and it was found that since the last annual meeting 
of the association about 15 superintendents had reduced 
the height of the stumps. 





Logging Costs. 

In starting a discussicn of logging costs C. P. Meyer, 
of Houston, Tex., assistant general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, said that the quality of lumber 
produced should be considered in figuring logging costs. 
Shortly after last year’s meeting of the association he 
called a meeting of his superintendents to discuss the 
question of crooked logs. Afterward the boys sent bet- 
ter logs and the result was shown in better average 
price received for lumber produced. 

As to the importance of checking up in detail the 
various items, Mr. Meyer cited his own experience dur- 
ing the last year. He said that in oil he had shown a 
saving of $186 a month between June and January. On 
feed, by careful checking, he had reduced the cost per 
mule per month from $11.16 to $9.34. 

The discussion showed that most companies have ex- 
cellent methods of determining costs and that the super- 
intendents are giving great attention to each of the 
many items that go to make up the total charged to 
woods operations. While the accounting methods of 
the various manufacturers differ so widely as to make 
intelligent comparisons of respective items impossible, 
vet the discussion, which was frankly participated in 
by most of the superintendents present, brought out 
many very helpful suggestions. 

Total costs of logging from stump to pond varied 
among the different concerns and at different periods 


with each concern, For example, one concern’s cost in 
July was $2.44, but in August it was $2.84, the differ- 
ence being due to conditions under which the work 
Was carried on. 

Another concern that was cutting 32 to 54-foot logs 
in timber running about 12,000 feet to the acre had 
an average cost-of $2.93 a thousand during the first six 
months of 1913, 

Still another concern found its cost to be about $4.17 
a thousand of late, but as compared with those having 
lower cost this concern charged many more items to 
logging cost and subdivided those items minutely. 

One large operator’s cost for three months—October, 
November and December, 1912—averaged $3.17; while 
the same company’s cost for June, 1913, was $3.12. 

A cost of $3.72 was reported by one very able super- 
intendent, who said he was hauling logs about 29 miles; 
this cost being a 6-months’ average. His logs were 
running about 7 to 1,000 feet and 10,000 feet to the 
acre. 

With a logging cost of $3.43 a thousand one super- 
intendent said his logs sealed an average of 209 feet. 
He was using slip-tongue carts and hauling from 300 
to 600 yards; the average distance being very little 
more than 3500 yards. He uses three crews of seven 
men each and four mules to each eart. His timber 
‘ut about 7,000 feet to che acre. 

This very interesting discussion was at its height 
when Monday's session of the convention adjourned. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The morning’s session Tuesday was opened at 10 
o’clock by the appointment of the following commit 
tees: 





Resolutions—C, O. Lauve, of Charleston, .. Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company; L. E. Landry, of ville, La., 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Company; and D. A. Penning 
ton. Groveton, Tex., Trinity County Lumber Company. 

Nominations—Oscar Marsan, Clio, La., Opdenweyer 
Alcus Cypress Company; J. C. Colgon, Holly Ridge, La., 
Norman Lumber Company; B. P. Head, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Kaul Lumber Company. 


Civil Engineering Problems. 
Following the appointment of committees Secretary 
Boyd read a paper on ‘‘Engineering Problems in Log- 
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V. C. LANGLEY, LAUREL, MISS. : 
Logging Superintendent Wausau Southern Lumber Company. 
ging Operations’’ prepared by H. W. Bell, of Laurel, 
Miss., who was unable to be present. Mr. Bell’s paper 
follows: 


I deem it a privilege of no small consequence to be 
selected to appear before this honorable body to discuss 
a question that no doubt many of you have given consid- 
erable thought. To the modern logging operation, the 
railroad is a necessity, and the superintendent of that 
operation may be expert on logging cost and a No. 1 
executive, but to secure a railroad that for the least cost 
best serves this purpose he should have an engineer well 
versed in railway construction. This engineer should re- 
port to the superintendent, who will point out to him 
what territory he desires to log, give him sketches of the 
timberland and assist him in planning his lateral spurs 
from his main line. 

Gentlemen, no doubt many of you have had sad expe- 
rience with some young engineer, employed from the 
office and sent out to you to do your bidding. This engi- 
neer may have been out of college only a few weeks or 
months, and knows only the technical part of his work; 
hence his work is a failure, and the engineering profession 
is censured by the lumber company. 

You must not employ a boy to do a man’s job; you 
must have an engineer who understands the complex 
problem of location. The solution of these varied prob- 
lems is more or less independent. The guiding principle 
applicable to all departments of engineering, that the best 
structure is that which for the least cost best serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, should control even 
though the resulting structure be inferior in point of 
scientific design to some other. 

The best roads as regards construction and grade may 
be a failure because of excessive first cost. while cheap 
construction will entail such heavy operating expenses 
that it may be equally unprofitable. 








Construction Points. 


The alignment must be as free from curves as the 
topography of the country will allow, while heavy grades 
are at the same time excluded. These two requirements 
conflict, and must be as well adjusted as possible. The 
amount of earthwork and bridging must be kept down to 
the lowest limit. The length ‘of railroad and the time it 
will be in operation enter largely into the construction. 
The superintendent should give these data to his engi- 
neer, who in turn will secure the class of locomotive 
which will operate over his road, and with the information 
he can figure his grade line to pull the maximum load 
that will be required by his superintendent. 

How many of you have had your troubles with the 


average county surveyor? A man clecled by the people 





regardless of his professional knowledge, who, through 
ignorance, runs an erroneous line, bringing on discord 
dissatisfaction and possibly legal procedure among you: 
neighbors. If such is the case with a native, you have 
sown the seed of public sentiment against yourself and 
your company, whereas an engineer with experience an 
a little diplomacy can prove his work to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Many of you possibly think that x 
county surveyor has the authority vested in him by the 
law of establishing a line. This is a mistake; he can not 
establish a line where all parties are not absolutely satis 
tied with his survey. If dissatisfaction arises it is a ques 
tion of arbitration and for the courts to decide. He must 
show that he has followed the Government survey, and 
the Government survey will hold, even thought it be 
proven that the original Government survey was in error 

A number of engineers two years ago endeavored to 
put a bill through the legislature requiring all engineers 
and surveyors to stand an examination for competency 
before an engineering board appointed by the governor 
but this was met by opposition of the surveyors all over 
the State, and our effort was in vain. 

Gentlemen, I bring this in to impress upon you that the 
greatest engineering problem that faces you is securing a 
competent engineer. I reluctantly admit that the engi 
neering profession is hampered by men claiming to be 
what you are looking for, but who can not “deliver the 


zoods.,’’ 
Feeding Work Stock. 


Perhaps on no subject discussed at the meeting 
was there less accurate knowledge disclosed than on 
that of feeding work stock. Discussion of this sub 
ject was started by President Baker, who referred to a 
paper he had prepared on ‘‘Feeding Work Stock.’’ 

In his paper Mr. Baker referred briefly to some of the 
technicalities connected with the principles and practices 
of feeding, which, in his opinion, the feeder should un- 
derstand in order that he may be able intelligently to 
apply the principles to the practice. He pointed out 
that the body of the living animal contains and is 
made up of a number of substances very similar to 
those found in plants, such as water, nitrogenous 
matter or protein, fat, and mineral matter. In the 
act of living these materials in the animal body are 
constantly being used up and if not continually sup- 
plied through the medium of the various plant food 
products, the animal will gradually become emaciated 
and no doubt ultimately die. 

In the case of herbivorous animals such as the 
common domestic animals of the farm he declared 
their food should contain, in addition to those men- 
tioned, carbohydrates, or nitrogen-free extract, of 
which starch and sugar are good examples. He called 
attention to food materials which must be used to 
build up and nourish the body tissues of the animal, 
among them being water, ash or mineral matter, pro- 
tein and carbohvdrates, briefly describing each. 

In speaking of oats he said analysis shows that in 
100 pounds of oats there are 11 pounds of water, 3 
pounds of ash, 11.8 pounds of protein, 9.5 crude fiber, 
29.7 pounds of carbohydrates and 5 pounds of fat. 

He declared that while it is necessary to know the 
percentage of different nutrients contained in oats, 
it is also very important to know what percentage of 
the amount of each substance ean be digested by the 
animal. A chemical analysis, he declared, has shown 
the following percentages for oats: 

Dry matter, 70; protein, 7S: crude fiber, 20; earbo 
hydrates, 76: fat. 83 

Balancing the Ration. 


After having aequired an intelligent conception of 
the different nutritive substances contained in food 
stuffs together with the part each plays in building 
up the various tissues of the animal body in producing 
power and energy, also the average amounts of these 
substances and, lastly, their percentage of digestibility, 
he said the next step was to be able to supply them 
in such quantity and proportion as will best suit the 
needs of the animal whether for maintenance, for 
work of different grades, or for the production of 
flesh and fat. 

He cited several illustrations of how digestible food 
nutrients may be wasted when a ration is not ap- 
proximately balanced, both as to material and nutri- 
ents. He also illustrated with figures the ratios of 
dry matter, protein and corbohydrates in corn, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, oats and combinations of feed. He said 
oats are generally conceded to be the food par excellence 
for the horse or mule since the digestibility of the nutri- 
en's happens to be about typically balanced in this 
cereal. He said oats may be looked upon as an ex- 
pensive food stuff, if they have to be purchased, and 
that it is possible to obtain the same amount of nutri- 
tive substance in the same nutritive ratio by mixing 
together other cheaper, palatable and digestible mate- 
rials which allow the animal the same quantity of 
digestible nutrients. He cited illustrations to verify 
his assertion. 

He urged that it is not the bulk of the food or the 
form in which it is most familiar to us that goes to 
nourish the animal body, but the soluble digestive 
nutrients contained in it. 

In his comment on system in feeding he said in 
part: 

A feeder may have all the information necessary con- 
cerning feeding standards, balanced rations, nutritive ra- 
tions, ete., and yet he can not possibly secure the maximum 
of good results from the possession of such knowledge un- 
less he employs a rational and intelligent system in the 
feeding of his animals. 

Work horses and mules are living under artificial condi- 
tions in respect to their feeding, and are solely at the 
mercy of the intelligence, or otherwise, of their owners for 
the manner, or system, in which their food is supplied to 
them. ; 

Under natural conditions the horse or mule, owing to the 
requirments, feeds quite often, but partakes of little at a 
time. The main reason for this is, the relatively small 
capacity of its stomach—not more, perhaps, than from four- 
teen to seventeen quarts—the short time it takes for the 
stomach to empty itself, and hence the necessity for fre- 
quent replenishment. 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory results, under 
domestication or during work. it is reasonable to presume 
{hat the animal's ‘natural method of feeding ‘shouJd be ap 
proximated as. closely as practicable, or the amount of food 
required by the’ animal in twenty four hourt, should be 
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divided into at least two feeds. Some animals may, and do, 


pecome habituated to a lesser number of feeds a day with 
appurently satisfactory results. However, it is a risky 
method because, instead of getting as close as practicable 
to the <a natural way of feeding, it is getting further 
away trom 


Many who lose valuable mules from digestive troubles are 
wont to place the blame on the kind or class of feed the 
animals have been given; while, in reality, the blame 
roperly belongs to the unnatural and unintelligent manner 
n which they receive their feed. A properly balanced ration 
of the very best quality of oats, when fed intelligently and 
systematically, may not induce a case of colic during the 
natural lifetime of the animal. However, if the entire day's 
ration of oats is fed at one time instead of its being 
divided into three parts, it is liable to so disarrange the 
digestive apparatus as to set up a fatal case of flatulent 
eolic, because the digestive organs in the horse or mule 
are not constructed, nor prepared, to “handle” such an ex- 


cessive quantity of food material all at once. In such a 
ease, ire we to blame the oats for the trouble, or the unin- 
telligcut manner in which they are fed to the animal? And 
so it is with other kinds and classes of concentrated feeds ; 
they require system in their administration to prevent in- 
digestion, colic, ete., and to produce the best results in the 
capacity of the animal for work. 

A point of very great importance for the owner or feeder 
to bear in mind, therefore, is, that an animal’s food may be 
properly balanced as to its digestible nutrients; it may be 
correct as to quantity and nutritive ration; in fact, be per- 
fect in every particular so far as supplying the needs of 
the animal is concerned; and yet, if an intelligent system 
js not employed in the feeding of it, the otherwise perfect 
requirements may be altogether vitiated. 


He said that regularity in work brings regularity 
in feeding and these two things are greatly conducive 
to comfort and long years of usefulness. He told of 
the various grades which should be fed to work horses 
and thoroughly explained each. In conclusion he de- 
elared that it is just as important that a horse’s diet 
contain a variety of food as it is for a man’s. No 
horse, he said, can be at his best if he has but one 
thing to eat day after day and week after week. 
While it is true that the horse can be maintained for 
a short period on oats and hay. he said it seems rea- 
sonable that equally good or better results are ob- 
tainable and the cost of keeping often lessened by 
adopting a more extended bill of fare. Experiments 
with other domestic animals, he declared, plainly show 
the advantages of a judicious form of combinations 
of feeding material over any single one. 


this in mind. It would seem to me that it would be 
money well spent to employ one of your most efficient 
loggers to study the various methods of operation, and to 
bring before the members of your association the best 
points of the more efficient operations. I do not know of 
anything that would be of more real value to the indus- 
try than work of this sort. My interest rests more 
largely with the Southern logging work than with that 
of any other section, because I am more familiar with it, 
and I hope some day to have an opportunity to meet you 
and talk over certain things which I believe would be of 
mutual interest. 

The general discussion at this point was closed and 
T. B. Mahoney, of Laurel, Miss., read a paper on ‘‘ Fuel 
for Logging Locomotives.’’ 

That the close proximity to coal and oil supply re- 
quires the fuel subject to be worked out on an actual 
economic basis, was the opinion of Mr. Mahoney, who 
formerly was with Eastman, Gardiner & Co. High 
freight rates, he said, with the uncertainty of regular 
supply, especially during the winter, deserve serious 
consideration. 

He called attention to the use of coal and cited as 
a concrete daily example the railroad operating as a 
common carrier and the lumber company hauling noth- 
ing but logs on a regular skeleton type of logging 
car over the same stretch of track; the railroad com- 
pany using on an average seven tons of coal, costing 
$21.70 to move 1,800 tons, a distance of 80 miles. 
The lumber company moves practically the same ton- 
nage 128 miles with 18 cords of wood, costing $18. 
The lumber company, he said, moves more of its ton- 
nage uphill than the railroad company. 


Wood fuel is scattered over the entire belt, along- 
side any of the logging tracks. To make it avail- 
able, he said it was necessary to send out crews with 
teams and tools to gather up and pile the wood 
along the track, or do this work by the contract. 
When it is found that there is more fuel on the track 
than is needed to haul the logs available, the fuel 
must be handled again, or the engines misdirected. 
If a forest fire burns it up during the night it adds 
to cost and fuel delays. If none of these things 
happened, he said, one occasionally finds engine delays 
because some engine behind that does not want 


Welfare Work in Logging Camps, 


The next number on the program was a paper on 
‘‘Welfare Work in Logging Camps,’’ prepared by 
N. C. Sehlichter, of Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the 
International Committee, Y. M. C. A., in charge of 
welfare work among lumbermen. Owing to Mr. 
Schlichter’s absence, Secretary Boyd read the paper, 
in part, as follows: 


All men have a social side that must be cared for. The 
better the living environment in the camp the more interest 
men will take in their work. 

J. D. Young manager of the Inman-Poulsen Logging Com- 
pany, of Kelso, Wash., said recently: “We have been de- 
voting our entire attention to the improvement of the ma- 
chinery in the camps, but we have forgotten very largely 
the improvement of the men.” I suppose this has been 
generally true in all industries as well as in the lumber 
business. It is time to change things wherever possible, 
and changes of this kind pay, and pay big. 

Welfare work centers about three great human interests: 
health, education, pleasure. 


On the first of the points mentioned Mr. Schlichter 
urged screening and general sanitation of closets, 
referring to the danger otherwise of typhoid fever, 
and suggested the deliberate cooking of meals for 
workmen instead of allowing their own hasty prepa- 
ration of food, and urged under the same head the 
preventing of accidents, recommending also health 
talks, especially to the colored help. In this con- 
nection he said: 


It is well to ask also if our doctors are being given 
proper equipment for much of their work. In a big mill 
center the other day a doctor said to me: “We need an 
operating room here in the worst way for emergency cases.” 
Many other places need such equipment. What a saving this 
would mean in quick recovery, in suffering, in accident 
claims, and what an asset in the increased good will of the 
workmen. A book called “Safety,” by W. H. Tolman, just 
published, is of great value to all employers of labor. 

Bathing is of such direct relation to health that no camp 
should be without facilities of some kind for this purpose. 


The address especially emphasized the need of edu- 
eation, Mr. Schlichter recommending adequate fa- 
cilities in school houses, their equipment, proper sup- 
ply of books, magazines, a good talking machine for 
each, and said: ‘‘With such equipment as sug- 




















C. P. MEYER, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
\ssistant General Manager Kirby Lumber 
Company. 


Discussion. 

One superintendent in discussing the feed question 
said that he fed 23 pounds of oats and 17 pounds of 
hay to each mule daily, but that the mules were fed 
in an open corral. ; 

Mr. Baker advocated separate feeding of stock in 
order that each animal might get his proper share. 
He said also that he understood that the Federal gov- 
ernment’s standard for feed was for a 1,400-pound 
mule 18 pounds of oats and 8 pounds of roughage daily. 

Les pedeza hay was shown to be increasing in favor 
as a feed for work stock. One operator is raising his 
oats and his les pedeza hay, saving in a single year 
$400 on his oats expense and producing the hay at 
about $5 a ton as compared with from, $20 to $28 a 
ton for timothy. It was shown that many concerns 
had land fit for cultivating grain. 

Feed used commonly was oats and timothy hay. 
Some, however, were using prepared feeds and many 
weie feeding alfalfa hay with success, 

_Prosident Baker suggested the importance of con- 
sidering the food content of the various grains in 
estimating their relative values, dealing with proteins, 
carbohydrates ete., rather than with oats, hay, corn 
ete, 

Standardizing Logging Methods. 

Secretary Boyd at this stage read a letter in part as 
follows from Prof. R. C. Bryant, of Yale Forest School, 
on the, standardizing of logging methods: 

I have traveled over the greater part of the South 
durng the last seven or eight years, and have visited a 
80(\! many operations. One thing that strongly impressed 
Me in the logging work has been the lack of standardiza- 
tion of logging methods, even where operators. were 
Working under conditions that were very similar. I have 
always felt that the Southern logger knows too little 
about what his neighbor is doing, and for several years I 
ha\e advocated in a quiet way amongst my friends in the 
South who are engaged in the lumber business the advis- 
abi ‘ty of sending their logging superintendents around to 
vist operations of at least the companies in their vicinity. 

{ believe that your association can do a great work by 


attocking the problem of standardizing methods of opera- 
in the South. It-is possible that you already have 


HOME MADE DEVICE FOR SAWING WOOD FOR LOCOMOTIVE FUEL. 


wood is waiting on some engine ahead taking fuel, 
and no matter how efficient the train movement, this 
will occur. 

To overcome these difficulties, he said an engine 
has been devised consisting of a boiler, small hoisting 
engine, drag, saw and splitter, all mounted on a flat- 
car 12 by 40 feet. Cull logs are loaded on cars and 
brought alongside, where they are cut and split into 
2-foot lengths. This machine is located at the con- 


. centration point and all the unpleasant features of 


wood fuel are thus eliminated. This machine and 
crew will turn out 40 cords of wood a day, and after 
skidding and loading are added the cost is well below 
$1 a cord. 

The speaker declared that the damage by fire set 
by wood-using locomotives is no greater than with 
the coal burner, as the former is equipped with the 
Radley & Hunter stack, which can not be rated high 
for artistic beauty, but, nevertheless, is very efficient. 

Another feature which should appeal to wood fuel 
and lumber operation, the speaker said, is the pres- 
ent effort to crystallize public opinion on the con- 
servation of raw material. He asked why a lumber- 
man will buy coal that is mined far from the base 
of his operation by a laborer from whom he or his 
community realize nothing and from which the coal 
operator must make a profit, when right at hand he 
had the greatest heat producer in the fuel world at 
the lowest cost per unit. 

Following the reading of Mr. Mahoney’s paper a 
query brought out the fact that eight superintendents 
were burning coal exclusively, and seventeen were 
burning wood exclusively. Others were burning part 
of each. Inquiries regarding the costs of wood showed 
a wide range, but it was shown also that to the esti- 
mating of prices little attention was given to the 
standard cord as a standard of measurement. 

Mr. Mahoney said that he was accustomed to use 
for fuel everything left in the woods. In some opera- 
tions, however, where everything is sent to the mill. 
little is left for fuel. 


R. LEE BASS, GLENMORA, LA. ; 
Logging Superintendent Louisiana Sawmill 
Company. 


gested the school teachers would find a very inter- 
esting general line of work to do.’’ 

Mr. Schlichter considered recreation a matter of great 
importance as affecting working conditions and of- 
fered suggestions on the observance of holidays, 
providing and superintending games, etc., and offered 
the codperation of the Industrial Department of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. along 
this line, as along any proposed line of welfare work, 
giving the address of that department as at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. Schlichter quoted the Hon. J. B. White, of 
Kansas City, Mo., as saying on this subject: ‘‘Hu- 
man life is our greatest asset and its waste is a 
permanent loss. * * * We want to increase the 
ratio of the value of the man to the soil, of man to 
all and any of his products, of man to money, and 
to put man first all the time.’’ 

Building Logging Cars. 

The construction of logging cars proved to be a sub- 
ject in which many superintendents were greatly in- 
terested. One member said he had suffered four very 
serious wrecks from the breaking of log reaches 
(‘‘roosters’’), and he asked for advice. 

On the question being put to the convention a ma- 
jority of the members favored the use of cars built 
on a standard basis with 24-foot bunk centers and with 
reaches between link and pin drawheads, the reaches 
made of round poles reinforced with iron. This is for 
use with long logs. A great many superintendents are 
using these reaches with success. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of logging car 
construction the session adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The concluding session of the convention was opened 
at 2 p. m. with a discussion of the use of steam skid- 
ders. In this discussion several speakers emphasized 
the importance of close cooperation between the sales 
office and the logging superintendent. 
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ae GF 
self ought to get into the woods and find out occa 
sionally what kind of timber will be logged for six 
weeks following his visit. 

J. B. Work asked how many superintendents received 
daily lists of orders showing the kind of stock wanted. 
Only one superintendent received daily reports, a few 


Langley suggested that the sales manager him 


received weekly and a considerable number monthly 
reports. 

President Baker how many received 
for bill stock, and, of course, all received such special 
orders. The president then asked how many were in 
the habit of eutting special stock 50 percent in excess 
of the orders received. Nobody was willing to admit 
having done so, but the laughter that greeted the ques 
tion suggested that perhaps a few may have been 
guilty of indiscretions in cutting bill stock. 

When a discussion of hight at which stump should be 
eut was started the fact was disclosed that this sub- 
ject is receiving more and more attention from op 
erators. The hight varied from 18 to 30 inches, pine 
operators varying the hight when the trees had been 
cupped or boxed for turpentining. 

Use of Steam Skidders. 

One superintendent said that for a while he used a 
two-line skidder, but as he was not getting enough 
logs he put on a rehaul. This reduced his skidding 
expense 12 thousand. He uses the rehaul in 
seattered as well as in thick timber and he cuts every- 
thing in the woods and sends it to the mill; he ave 
ages 250 logs to the line and uses eleven men, inelud- 
ing the skidder foreman. He uses one line on each 
side of the skidder, but if one gets cleaned out first 
he switches both to one side, requiring only seven min 
utes to change a line and get ready for skidding. 

Another very successful superintendent who uses a 
four-line rehaul said that the secret of successful skid 
ding is largely in the setting. About twenty minutes 
is the average time he requires. He pulls about 650 
logs to each machine. the logs being from 32 to 54 
feet long, six logs to the thousand feet and 12,000 feet 
to the acre. He skids everything to the track where 
the culling is done and rejected stuff left. Scaling is 
done at the loader. Heart ties are made of rejected 
The skidder about 40 percent more than 
the loader can load, so he puts both to work when the 
loader catches up. He his lines 80 feet apart, 
moves twice a day and pulls 660 feet. 

The length of service of wire rope Was discussed. 
one operator saying that if he did not get 10,000,000 
feet from a line he was sure it had been abused. He 
uses an 800-foot line with a swivel and socket at the 
tongs. He used a power rehaul two days, but returned 
to the use of horses. His horses weigh about 1,40! 
pounds and he uses three horses to the line, changing 
every half hour, thus alternating an hour’s rest with a 
half-hour’s work. This superintendent had a four-line 
skidder, but uses only two lines, working ten men, in 


asked orders 


cents a 


logs. skids 


sets 


cluding the foreman. Each line handles from 40,000 
to 45,000 feet a day of 22- to 38-foot logs running 


the acre. 
Track Laying. 

Track laying came up for considerable discussion. 
In general the tendency seems te be toward the use 
of heavier steel. The weights mentioned, however, 
varied from 35-pound on spurs to 60-pound on main 
line track. The average steel gang takes up and puts 
down from three to six rails per man per day. Steel 
gangs generally numbered about fourteen men and the 
rate of pay seemed to be fairly uniform. 

° Raising Vegetables and Grain. 
Curry 


10.000 feet to 


As C. C. was ill Monday and unable to be 
present, he was asked today to tell about feeding his 
workmen, Mr. Curry dwelt somewhat in detail upon 
his methods and custs, but one point of special interest 
and importance that he brought out was that of rais- 
ing vegetables and grain on cut-over land. 
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He said that he uses some of his men around the 
camp, barn men and others to do the garden work, 
raising peas, beans, cabbage and potatoes. He raises 
chiekens also, In raising potatoes he gets two crops a 


year. The garden spot is cleared the first thing when a 
camp is started. 
J. N. Ward submitted in detail his costs of feeding 


his workmen and the subject was discussed at consid 
erable length. The was that good food 
properly served is about the best investment that ean 
be made ina camp. Special emphasis was laid on pie, 
many declaring that if pie is served the men will over 
look a great many other shortcomings. T. B. Mahoney 
that the large place that New England people 
have in history is due to the pie they always have had. 


Officers Elected. 


The report of the nominating committee being called 
for at this stage, Oscar Marsan reported for the com 
mittee the following nominations: 


consensus 


said 


_ President—J. B. Baker, Hodge, La., Huie-Modge Lumber 


Co 

First vice president—C. P. Meyer, Houston, Tex., Kirby 
Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—Oscar Marsan, Clio, La., Opden 


weyer-Alcus Cypress Co. 


State Vice Presidents. 


Alabama—C, C. Curry, Vredenburgh, Ala., Vredenburgh 
Sawmill Co. 
Arkansas—L. R. Wileoxen, Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lum 


ber Co. 
Florida—s. 
Georgia—.. 

Lumber Co. 


Rigell, Florala, Ala., J. S. 


J Betts Company. 
P. Work, Lumber City, 


Ga., Oecmulgee River 


Louisiana——R. Lee Bass, Glenmora, La., Louisiana Sawmill 
Lo, 

Mississippi—-V. C. Langley, Laurel, Miss., Wausau-South 
ern Lumber Co. 

Texas—D. W. Pennington, Groveton, Tex., Trinity County 
Lumber Co. 

North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia jowmian 


Marshall, Newbern, N. ¢C., John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


On motion the report of the nominating committee 
was adopted as read. 

The last subject considered on the program was the 
change of date of the annual meeting. On being pre 
sented in the form of a motion the convention unani 
mously voted to change the date from the week of 
September 25 to 30, as at present, to one month later, 
October 25 to 30. This does not fix the days on which 
the meeting shall be held, but provides only that it 
shall be held between the dates mentioned. 


The convention then adjourned. 





ASSUMES GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Manager of Mills and Logging Becomes Assistant to 
General Manager —C. P. Meyer Promoted. 


CP: 


ber 


Meyer, of Houston, Tex., who was on Septem- 
24 made assistant to General Manager B. F. Bon 
ner, of the Kirby Lumber Company, brought to the 
convention twelve of his logging superintendents. Mr. 
Meyer has from the beginning of the Southern Log- 
ging Association been one of its most faithful members, 
being first vice president ‘of the organization, attend 
ing all its meetings and taking an active part in its 
discussions. 


The opinion Mr. Meyer holds regarding the value 


of the association to the logging superintendent is 
evidenced by his bringing so many of his men with 
him. But for the recent heavy rains which have 


demoralized logging operations in some sections Mr. 
Meyer would have brought twenty-five of his men 
to the meeting. 

Mr. Meyer’s promotion was announced in a general 
order sent out from the headquarters of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., under date of Sep 
tember 24, signed by B. F. Bonner, vice president and 
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ee 
general manager, and approved by John H, | 
president. The order read as follows: 

‘* Effective this date the position of manager of mil. 
and logging is abolished and C. P. Meyer is appointed 
assistant general manager, with headquarters in [loys 
ton. In addition to his new duties he will continue jy 
charge of operations as heretofore.’’ 

This promotion is a well-deserved recognition of long 
and faithful service by a competent man. Mr. Meyer 
is yet a young man, but is considered one of the best 
mill and logging operators in the South. His servic 
under John H, Kirby dates back to 1894, at which time 
he took charge at Silsbee, Tex., of the shops and ma 
chinery of the Texas Pine Land Association, a com 
pany composed principally of Boston capitalists who 
had been induced by Mr. Kirby to make large invest 
ments in the pine lands of eastern Texas. One yea) 
later, in 1895, Mr. Meyer entered the company’s mili 
at Silsbee as saw filer, having charge of the filing de 
partment until the mill was leased three years late 
to the Industrial Lumber Company. He then resimed 
his former position as manager of the shops and ma 
chinery of the company, continuing in that position 
until 1901. In October, 1901, John Henry Kirby, hay 
ing practically completed the plans by which the Kirby 
Lumber Company was organized, and purchased a num. 
ber of the more important East Texas mills, Mr. Meyer 
took charge of and started the Silsbee mill, preparatory 
to the taking over of the other mills purchased by 
the Kirby Lumber Company on the Ist of the follow 
ing January. 

After the mill started he took the position of filer 
and manager of rolling stock, remaining there until 
May, 1902, when he was placed in charge of the Sils 
bee and Lillard mills as manager. He remained in that 
position until 1905, when in June of that year he was 
transferred to Mobile, Tex., to reconstruct and start 
in operation the mill at that place, which had_ bee 
taken over by the company, and which had been idk 
for a number of years, Within six months he had a 
complished this task satisfactorily, the mill was ir 
good shape and running smoothly, and in October, 1905 
he was made manager of the Bess May mill, this being 
the largest and most modern mill in the South at that 
time and the best of the plants owned by the Kirb 
Lumber Company. Here he remained until May, 1906 
when the death of F. M, Aldridge made vacant the 
position of manager of mills and logging, and M 
Meyer was elevated to that important post. 
vears he hes had 


rby, 


For S\X 
charge of operations of the con 
pany, and through accurate knowledge of ever 
phase of the and his energetic, up-to dat 
methods has succeeded in bringing the great organiza 
tion up to the highest possible stage of efficiency 

every department. The necessity for some of the bu 
dens of the general managership of this vast enterprise 
to be lifted from the shoulders of Mr. Bonner resulte 
in the selection by Mr, Kirby and Mr. Bonner of M 
Mever as assistant general manager, and in future his 
duties will be more of an executive nature than the 
have been 


liis 


business 


before. 

Having a corps of trained assistants in the operat 
ing department, the advancement of Mr. Meyer to thi 
position of assistant general manager has resulted i 
the abolition of the office of manager of mills and log 
ging, which operations will continue to be under his 
direction. 

For the last three Mr. Mever has held the 
office of vice president of the Southern Loggers’ Asso 
ciation, and largely through his efforts has this organ 
zation been made so valuable to logging superintendents 
in the South in helping them to solve the many diff 
cult problems they encounter and in showing them how 
to conduct their operations in the most efficient manner 
and at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. Meyer has many friends in the lumber 
all of whom are extending congratulations 
well-deserved promotion. 
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FIFTH PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 


Conference Indicates Progress in Forest Engineering—Problems of Woods Work 
Treated Exhaustively—Addresses and Debates Show Marked Advances 
in Solving Loggers’ Difficulties -Future Problems Outlined. 


SPOKANE, WASH., If one had not attended 
the four previous one could not have 
lreamed that there is any branch of the lumber indus- 
ry that could develop so much earnest study and atten- 
tion to technical matters as has been shown by the 
and discussions of the fifth annual Pacific 
Congress, that closed its two days’ delibera- 
tions here with the junket to the Potlatch Lumber 
Company’s operations, ending with the return to 
Spokane tonight of the special train of eight Pullman 
ars and observation car, on which the trip was made, 

More and more are these anuual gatherings result 
n technical and scientific presentations of the 
actical progress being made from year to year in the 
yeging industry. Not only the technical but the hu 
an side is also coming in for consideration by these 


Sept. 27. 


congresses, 


iddresses 


] we or 
ogging 


practical men who are supposed to gage everything 
they do in a business way by the query, ‘‘ Will it 
pay??? Strange as it may seem, they find the answe1 


that it does pay from the standpoint of dollars and 
ents as well as from that broader standpoint of hu- 
manity. 

Better methods of logging and better workmen both 
the days’ 
eliberations brought out many excellent thoughts and 


end toward economy of operation and two 


showed the results of the progress made in logging 
engineering during the last year. At the outset, 
vreat stress was laid upon the necessity of having 


hany papers presented by practical men familiar with 
the topies assigned to them that there might be 





Bs. P, 


BLAKE, OF 
Retiring 


SEATTLE, 
President. 


WASII. ; 


created some literature dealing with the logging in 
dustry. This need has now been met and, as at previ- 
jus congresses, the only criticism that could be made 
of any moment was that the presenting of papers 
and most excellent ones they were—took up all the 
tinie, and more, too, as it was not possible to find the 
time to present some of them, and there was practi- 
caliy no time left for discussions. It is likely that 
another year will find the plan of the congress changed 
a litthe more along the lines of engineering societies, 
where there are but few papers and much discussion, 
This but indicates the evolution of the congress along 
practical lines. 
Commendable Features. 


A commendable feature that was lacking this vear 
was the exposition of mechanical and engineering de- 
vices and supplies that was tried at last year’s con 
gress at Tacoma and was a marked success, though be- 
cause being located in the same hall as the congress it 
resulted in noise that disturbed the deliberations and 
also kept some people from the sessions. It is likely 
that if the exhibits are again made a feature of the 
probable, they will be housed 
far enough away as to not interfere with the con- 
gress, and be closed during the business sessions. That 
there was marked interest manifest in the delibera- 
tions of the congress was evidenced by the fact that 
over 300 men sat for hours listening to the addresses 
With scareely one leaving the hall of the congress at 
any time. 

Muth credit is due George M. Cornwall, of Port- 
land, Ore., the secretary and founder of the congress, 
for the suecess that it has become. That it is appreci- 
ated is indicated by the many words of ¢ommenda- 


congress, as seems 


tion heard on all sides. The retiring, at his own wish, 
of E. P. Blake, of Seattle, as president marks the pass- 
ing of an efficient official and a pleasing presiding offi 
cer and the choosing of J. J. Donovan, vice president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., as president, indicates that the congress will 
continue to have at its head an able executive, 
one who is not only practical but a trained engineer as 
well. 

Excellent progress was made the last year along the 
line of securing training in western State educational 
institutions of learning that will tend to fit young men 
for the vocation of a logger, and during the coming 
vear this movement, which originated from a sugges- 
tion of M. H. Dickinson, of Seattle, western manager 
of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, pioneer 





producer of overhead logging systems, made in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several years 


ago, and which was taken up by the Pacifie Logging 
Congress with commendable foresight and pushed to 
what now seems to be a successful conclusion. — Al- 
though several western universities are now offering 
logging engineering, they are not yet as 
they should be, and as will be observed by a perusal 
of the proceedings in the pages following, especially 
of the able presentation of the matter by James 
O’Hearne, and the discussions by Dr. C. A. Schenck, 
and representatives of most of-the western State uni 
versities, there is still a great difference of opinion 
as to how the logging engineering training shall be 
carried out. But been made and that is 
a great deal. - 

Welfare Work Considered. 

That the welfare of the men who work with their 
hands—the rough and ready lumberjacks—is being 
considered, no matter what the motive, shows advance 
ment along humanitarian lines as well as a desire to 
bring about greater efficiency by developing a highe: 
class of workmen. A number of the larger operators 
have introduced with success profit sharing with their 
and others have established welfare clubs 
at their camps, under Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion auspices, and are pleased with the result. This 
feature of the received much consideration 
hoth threugh addresses and discussions on profit shar- 
ing, and the address of an eminent physician treating 
ef the physical care of the logger, and the welfare 
dinner under Young Men’s Christian Association aus- 
pices at which the moral needs of the lumberjack were 
brought to mind. 

The trip to the operations of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company fortunately afforded an opportunity to witness 
the progress that has been made in utilizing mill waste 
in generating electricity and the transmission of this 
electrical powel several miles to the forest, where it 
operated donkey engines engaged in logging. As much 
value as almost everything else is the mixing up of 
between three and four hundred practical men engaged 
in the same occupation and the exchanging helpful ideas. 
This is not the least of the benefits that the logging 
congress brings to those who attend. 

This vear’s congress was staged among ideal set- 
tings. It was held in the big pavilion in Spokane’s 
most beautiful park, with tall pine trees casting their 
shadows across the doorway, through which came the 
fragrance of beautiful and at noon the lunch 
was spread on long tables beneath the trees in the open, 
and it cons’sted of the fare the logger likes. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The fifth annual Pacifie 


courses in 


progress 1as 





employees, 


congress 





flowers, 


Logging Congress was au 
spiciously opened Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock in 
the Moorish room of the Hotel Spokane. It had pre- 
viously been arranged that in the absence of President 
Kk. P. Blake, of Seattle, the meeting would be presided 
over by the eloquent representative of a race of orators, 
J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Miils, 
Bellingham, Wash., whose name betrays his nationality, 
his polities and his religion. The meeting was an “in- 
formal one for the transaction of some routine business 
and the reading of the reports of the officers of the 
association. 

‘rom the start it was seen that the Seoteh were not 
to be overlooked in this congress and H. M. Strathern, 
ot Post Falls, Idaho, made an address of welcome to 
those who attended the early congresses and who were 
present for the opening meeting. Mr. Strathern, as one 
of the active members of the local entertainment com 
mittee, in his characteristic way, for which he has a 
reputation all over the Pacific coast, impressed it on all 
of the visitors that they were very much weleome and 
that Spokane was going to leave nothing undone to 
make their stay as pleasant as possible. 

Secretary George M. Cornwall read a telegram from 
President Blake expressing his regret at not being able 
to attend and hoping that. the fifth annual session would 





be the most successful congress yet held. \ 
then read President Blake’s address. 


President’s Address. 

President E. P. Blake, of Seattle, Wash.. in his 
annual address said he could not refrain from congratu- 
lating the congress upon its good fortune in having 
the stage settings for this convention so delightfully 
complete, indicating, he said, that the hosts have fully 
grasped the significance of these yearly gatherings. — 

Continuing he said: 


r. Cornwall 


It is hot necessary again to define the attitude of this 
organization or reiterate the purpose for which it was cre 
ated. You all know now that it has, and always has had, 


a definite, clearly defined object to attain, and I believe the 
time is ripe for this body to put itself on record in an un- 
mistakable manner. 

As a concrete body this organization, up to this date, has 





done little beyond lending its moral support to a purpose 
that has awakened widespread intelligent interest. 

If this purpose is worthy of an annual expression of 
opinion, it is worthy of something more, and the “some- 
thing more’ will never come from any initiative that does 
not originate right here; in other words, with us. What 
are you going to do about it? We have talked all round 
this question for the last four years, and beyond “leave to 
print’ have not gotten further into the record \ lot of 
time, a lot of money has been spent to get as far we 
have, and if the idea has been worth its cost to date the 
purpose is worth far more. Further than this, if we hope 
to realize upon the investment to date, something must bi 


done to start the purpose definitely on its way to ultimate 


fruition. The seed has been planted. Now the soil must 
be fructified. 
All of the States on the western fringe of this great 


country are new, having a 


comparatively spars« 


population, 





J. J. DONOVAN, OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Newly Elected President. 
and laboring under the customary burdens of early develop- 
ment rheir colleges are new, are not heavily endowed nor 
likely to be in the near future. Their sources of revenue 
for maintenance are more or less of political origin, and 
difficulty has been encountered when the financial phases 


were reached in the effort to inject into the curriculum a 
course covering a new science. <A spirit of friendly coépera- 
ti has becn met, but—and we may as well come to the 
point-—adequate financial provision for maintaining this new 
course seems to be far from certain. 

Our colleges are equipped and financed to handle the ac 





cepted sciences. Comes something new. and, although of 
recognized merit among the educators, it has not, as yet, 
awakened a demand from the political public. While 1 
agree with the contention that it should be handled by State 


und national aid, and undoubtedly will be, in time, still if 
you want the benefits quickly, if you want them during your 


and my participation in the lumbering game, it seems cer 








tain that you will have to demonstrate that an emerg ‘v 
exists, and to do this seems to open up one avenue and 
that is temporarily to finance the course in one or more 


colleges selected for the experiment and until such time as 
the State legislatures shall come to realize that one of the 
grentest any commonwealth lies in the trained 
minds of young men capable of developing the great indus- 
tries upon which their wealth and progress are dependent 

We need those trained minds now. The State needs them 
now, and would have them if the public at large only knew, 
but until that time comes it looks as if the only way in 
which we can get them now is through individual effort. 

Some day popular clamor will demand just such young 
men as we now think the public needs, and, if this congress 
bas the courage of its convictions upon this point, it will 
not adjourn until definite steps have been taken to endow 
ut least one chair devoted te the science of forest engineer- 
ing. 

A great deal of 


assets of 


valuable time, a great deal of thought, 
and an incalculable amount of energy have been devoted to 
this project during the last four years by men whose very 
earnestness bespoke the unselfishness of big minds engaged 
in big things. The project, the cause, is worthy of this 
effort not alone for its own intrinsic merit, not because of 
your present crying need for it (and you never needed it 
more), not because it would be a direct benefit to your busi 
ness and my business, not hecause it is a helpless infant for 
which you each and all stood as godfather at its birth—not 
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because of any of these things, any one of which, however, 
is ample justification, but because first, of the force, energy 
and life-devotion which the man who conceived it has dedi- 
cated to it, and second, because you owe some return to the 
State and Nation that have protected you in the use of 
opportunities that have brought to you the comforts and 
enjoyments of life and in many instances wealth, position 
and the ability to do big meritorious things. 

This latter obligation may, I am aware, be open to some 
irgument, but there can be no argument as against the obli- 
gation you owe to George M. Cornwall for the tireless, disin- 
terested, never-ceasing efforts he has put forth to advantage- 
your personal interests, and to discover to you new methods 
and ways for advancing a great, profitable industry ; and the 
great cause which he has fathered, without self-thought, 
that of creating opportunity, and all that goes with oppor- 
tunity for your son, and my son, in a cause that must win, 
and you must make it win. 

You will be recreant to good faith if you fail in this, and 
so I say and I earnestly plead with you not to permit this 
congress to adjourn without its having first gone on record 
as having taken some step, or having pledged itself to take 
the requisite and necessary steps, to make sure the estab- 
lishment of, at least one chair devoted to the science of 
forest engineering, in some college within the borders of 
this great western Empire in which we are privileged to 
enjoy far more advantages than the average of mankind. 

I thank you for your indulgence, gentlemen, and now de- 
clare the fifth session of the Pacific Logging Congress for 
mally opened. 


Mr. Donovan took the occasion to call attention to 
the good work that has been done by Mr. Blake in mak- 
ing the logging congresses successful, in educating the 
loggers and creating a fraternal feeling among them, 
thus facilitating the exchange of ideas and making it 
possible for one to profit by the mistakes of another. 


Vice President’s Address. 


The secretary then read the address of H. C. 
vice president of the congress. It follows: 


Clair, 


During the past few years that this logging congress has 
been in existence many subjects have been ably handled and 
matters of great interest will be discussed by gentlemen who 
are well versed in their respective lines. Your time will be 
better occupied than in listening to any address your vice 
president might make and I will not burden you with any- 
thing more than a few words of kindly greeting. In my 
native State of Oregon statistics show that of the entire 
number of people engaged in all the manufacturing in the 
State over 52 percent are workers in the lumber business. 
About the same percentages apply in Washington and Idaho 





H, C. CLAIR, OF PORTLAND, ORE. : 
tetiring Vice President. 


and you are the captains who command the great army of 
men who produce the raw material in the log. 

Could you double your crews in the woods at once and 
keep them at work continuously, such prosperity would 
spring up on the Pacific coast as has never been known be- 
fore. Should you withdraw all your men from the woods 
for six months such a business depression would result as 
to ruin a large percentage of the business houses of the 
Coast. I merely speak of these things to draw your atten- 
tion to the size of the industry, almost all of which has 
sprung up during the last fifteen years. 

Development has been very rapid and improved methods 
have been forced upon you so fast that it has been almost 
beyond the ability of men not favored with wonderful me- 
chanical genius to comprehend and utilize the new methods 
that have been thrust upon them. The advantages of gath- 
ering once a year to talk over with one another the various 
phases of your business and perhaps get straightened out 
on some trouble that has caused you many sleepless nights 
is of great value. 

The old adage that “all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy’’ applies just as much to a lumberjack as to any 
one and it is certainly a good thing to get out of the woods 
once in a while and enjoy the entertainment such as we are 
sure is in store for us on these occasions. I am sure you 
will ail have a good time during every minute of your stay 
in this beautiful city of Spokane with its geod people all so 
ready to entertain you. 


Secretary’s Address. 


Secretary George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., gave 
a lengthy resumé of the work of the last year, telling of 
the scope covered by the Pacific Logging Congress and 
characterized it as an international body. To show that 
its workings are of interest to loggers outside of the 
United States and Dominion of Canada he read a num- 
ber of letters from widely separated points in the Old 
World asking for a detailed report of last year’s meeting. 

Mr. Cornwall told of the influence lent by the congress 
to support the principles of workmen’s compensation 
within its territory. He briefly described the compensa- 
tion laws in California, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
British Columbia and the benefits derived from each. 
The secretary’s report told of the various subjects to 
be discussed during this session and declared it had 
been the aim of those responsible for working out the 
program to cover the ground as thoroughly as possible 
and get speakers who thoroughly understood the subjects 
to be advanced. 


In conclusion Mr. Cornwall said that during the last 
year interest in the Pacific Logging Congress has been 
kept alive through correspondence and personal visits 
from the secretary and through the generous space ac- 
corded by the trade and public press by articles cal- 
culated to advance the cause of logging engineering. 
The achievements of the congress, he said, however 
modest, have been with an eye single to the uplift of the 
logging industry. 

The treasurer’s report, read by Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer David Davis, of Portland, showed a total of 
$3,948.29 receivd during the year ended September 15, 
1913, and with a total cash expended during the year of 
$3,085.15 this left a balance on September 15 of $863.14. 

The preliminary work of the Congress thus being 
disposed of, the opening session adjourned and the 
officers of the Congress were in a position to begin 
the morning session of the following day with the 
consideration of the interesting program of addresses 
that had been arranged. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Thursday morning session was called to order in 
the large dance pavilion at Natatorium Park at 10:15 
by Vice President H. C. Clair, who announced with many 
expressions of regret that President E. P. Blake was 
unable to attend. Mr. Clair then introduced J. J. 
Donovan, of Bellingham, who presided. 

Mr. Donovan said he was the victim of a dire con- 
spiracy between Messrs. Clair, Cornwall and Blake. He 
had received two wires asking him to come to the con- 
gress early and ‘‘tend hook’’ temporarily and they had 
then forced him to act as presiding officer. He was 
overjoyed when the daily press in reporting the open- 
ing session Wednesday night spoke of him as Mr. Blake 
and he had hoped to be able to keep up the disguise, but 
Mr. Clair had now spoiled that by introducing him. 

Before proceeding with the regular program Mr. Clair 








T. P. JONES, 


A. W. LAIRD, 
General Manager, 
Potlatch Lumber Company 


Superintendent of Logging, 
Potlatch Lumber Company. 


announced that the Pacific Loggers’ Association would 
hold a meeting at Davenport’s cafe immediately after 
the Y. M. C. A. ‘‘welfare dinner.’’ 

On account of the modesty of T. P. Jones, Potlatch, 
Idaho, who had the first paper on the program, his 
paper was read by the secretary. He intimated that the 
millennium is here when, at the opening of his address 
dealing with his experience with a cable tramroad, he 
declared: ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun.’’ He 
gave it as his opinion that all mechanical principles 
have been exploited and defied the inventive mind te 
produce new principles. He declared it was simply a 
question of applying old principles to certain definite 
conditions. He then outlined briefly the results which 
have been obtained by the Potlatch Lumber Company in 
the operation of an endless cable tramway, with which 
he has had more or less to do. The holdings of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, he said, cover a large area; 
the natural contour of the country is broken and pre- 
cipitous. Elevations of 2,000 feet are not uncommon. 
The stand per acre averages 20,000 feet and the com- 
pany logs this down to 6-inch tops. The timber con- 
sists of Idaho white pine, western white pine, larch, 
spruce, fir, Douglas fir and cedar. 

Certain conditions arose which drove the company to 
seek new methods in logging. Investigation was made 
in various parts of the country and the evolution of the 
ground-yarding system into use of the skyline system 
for the rugged, rough country was undertaken. This he 
described as follows: 


Briefly, this system consisted of an ordinary two-drum 
donkey, to which a third drum was added, using the main 
drum for a standing line; the haulback drum utilized as a 
haulback; while the third was used as hauling-in drum. 
This line was supported on 9-inch poles at intervals, de- 
pendent upon conditions, from 500 to 2,000 feet. On this 


line was mounted a very simple two-wheeled carriage. From 
this carriage we ran out a line about 100 feet on each side. 





Loads of 500 to 2,000 feet were embraced in an ordinary 
choker, drawn up to the trolley through an 8- to 10-inch 
block on the carriage, and then hauled in with the pulling 
or main line drum. The lines were main or standing 1\ 
to 1%-inch of ordinary hemp core line. The other lines 
were to %-inch, of ordinary 6-19 strand. 

The daily capacity of a rig of this type was a little better 
than that of the ordinary ground yarder on fairly leve) 
ground. We worked this system in very rough country, 
where it would have been practically impossible to operate 
a ground yarding system. Hence we felt rather encouraged 
with our experiment. But we soon found that to go back 
3,000 to 3,500 feet or farther we were losing too much time 
in carriage momentum. This caused us to look around for 
some other plan which would enable’us to cover a larger 
area of country, where railroad building was prohibitive, 
and to avoid relaying or tandem yarding. This development 
was reached in 1911 

He then told of the transmission of the cable tram 
way and also to a rollway. Encouraged with the success 
of the first venture he said the company decided to 
take a further step, which resulted in a device by which 
curves could be negotiated, and produced blue prints 
that those who wished might get a definite understand- 
ing of the device. He then told briefly of the cost of 
construction; the distance between supports, its adapta- 
bility to heavy timber and of the number of transfer 
stations required. In conclusion he said it might seem 
rather amusing to state how certain difficulties were 
anticipated and overcome in the building of the tram- 
way. Every logger, like a soldier, has to devise some 
scheme to help him in a hard pinch, which is sure to 
come. The problem which required much thought, he 
said, was how to release a unit load of logs suspended 
in the air, perhaps 80 feet, and if by chance one end of 
the chocker should come lose, leaving the load dangling 
in the air, the danger which would be wrought to the 
line would at once appeal to every logger. Several 
plans were conceived to overcome this difficulty, and it 
finally dawned upon one of his men that the trigger 
or toggle link, which held the log, could be released 
by a rifle shot. This solved the problem. The com- 
pany’s foreman, he said, is a crack shot and can be seen 
every day pacing up and down the line carrying his rifle. 
In order to make a better target the company has 
welded a lug on a toggle link, which not only provides 
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a better mark for the ‘‘gunner’’ but also makes it 
easier to release with a peavy at the landing. 

Because of the late start of the session, discussion of 
papers was practically abandoned and an _ attempt 
was made to catch up with the schedule. The Chair 
introduced L. T. Hays, tramway engineer of the United 
States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, who 
he said would tell of the advances made in European 
countries in the use of cableways. 

Mr, Hays spoke on the ‘‘ European Logging Tramways 
of the Bleichert System,’’ explaining the aerial tram- 
ways and their application to the logging industry. He 
told of the origin of the aerial systems and showed a 
number of photographs to illustrate certain points about 
them. In his opinion logging tramways are necessary 
and of the installation costs he said: 


It is very difficult to get a set of installation cost figures 
that will meet general conditions, because you can readily 
understand that an equipment specially designed to handle 
comparatively small timber would hardly meet the require- 
ments of the big timber on the Pacific coast of the American 
continent; then, too, the contours of the country over 
which the logging tramway would operate would vary con- 
siderably, thus varying the number, as well as_ heights, of 
the intermediate towers and stations. The terminal require- 
ments differ radically according to the topography of the 
country and the demands of the operators; sometimes steel 
towers and terminals are desirable and even necessary in 
timbered districts; therefore, specific figures in this con- 
nection would often be misleading, as aerial tramways com- 
pletely installed and operating have cost from $1 to $10 
per foot of length. Thus, it is obvious that each separate 
installation must be considered individually, and special de- 
signs made to meet the exigencies of the problem under 
consideration. 

The American logger has not as yet paid much attention 
to aerial logging tramways, but it seems safe to predict 
that numerous installations will be made on this continent 
during the next few years, because logging costs are rapidly 
increasing as operations are carried farther back from the 
main lines of the railroads, thus making some change in 
transportation methods imperative. 


R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Company, 
North Bend, Wash., was the next man on the program. 
Before reading his address he said that he had no 
machinery or anything of the kind to sell and was not 
trying to exploit his system of logging. He also ac- 
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knowledged credit due the Lidgerwood, MacFarlane and 
other overhead systems, saying that in his system he 
had blended several of the principles of those systems 
with some original ideas. 

‘‘With the passing of the timber supply on low 
levels, lumbermen are confronted with the problem of 
producing logs from smaller timber on the higher levels 
and at a greater distance from the axis,’’ declared 
Mr. Vinnedge, at the opening of his address, entitled 
‘*A Composite Flying Machine.’’ ‘To do this he said 
the necessity for new methods became patent. He de- 
clared the different stages of evolution by which the 
umber industry of this country is evidenced are epochal; 
each era revealing circumstances and conditions peculiar 
‘o itself; each succeeding era presenting problems which 
wre new but none the less insistent. 

Continuing, and using photographs to illustrate some 
phases of his address, he said: 


I believe we are today in the yarding epoch. The advent 
f the overhead cableway is to my mind a solution of the 
arding problem. While overhead logging methods have 
een employed in one way or another for the last ten years, 
t has not been seriously considered and extensively utilized 
in the Northwest until within the last four or five years. 
in this short space of time it has passed from the crude, 
erratic, good-today-bad-tomorrow stage which marked the 
genesis and experimentation period to the efficient, depend- 
able, run-every-day-article whose output may be estimated 
with some degree of accuracy. 

And in the transition. we have eliminated the necessity 
for an endless shifting of chokers and pulling of line to per- 
mit perhaps one, and seldom over two, logs to bore a 
tortuous passage through acres of stumps and debris, caus- 
ing the lumberjack, like Job, to curse the day he was born. 

Instead, there has been substituted a method which makes 
it possible by a trifle more initial expense and preparation 
to pick up not one log but many times half a dozen logs 
where they lie in the woods and transport them to the land- 
ing with seldom a stop after the go-ahead whistle. 

In contemplating this method of ours we bore in mind 
the desirability of two features; namely, simplicity and 
economy of installation. Accordingly, we have worked out 
our method using as the propelling force an ordinary two 
drum 11x13 Willamette yarder with a straw drum. 

\ny operation supplied with the ordinary donkey engines 
and rigging may become fully equipped for aerial logging 
with an expenditure of not to exceed $1,500. 


The Aerial Line. 


The aerial or carriage line is permanently suspended from 
i spar tree at the landing to a tail tree at the back. This 
ine consists of 1,500 feet of 1144 or 1%-inch ‘Yellow Strand” 
wire,, varying in diameter with the size of timber to be 
logged. In this connection will say that we believe 14-inch 
diameter wire is sufficient for timber scaling 2,000 feet, and 
trom 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet 13¢-inch diameter. An advan- 
tage in using the smaller diameter line is that it may be 
converted into chokers after it has become worn somewhat 
and rendered unsafe for overhead use. One end of this line 
is first made fast to a stump or tree directly in rear of the 
tail tree, the other end passing through bull blocks hung in 
the tail and spar trees respectively, and tightened by means 
of a block and line used for this purpose only. This tight- 
vning line is only 350 feet in length, and is made fast to 
two stumps, passing through a block attached to the end of 
the aerial line, thus involving two anchors rather than one. 

We tind that while it is practicable to operate a distance 

1500 feet the dest results are nevertheless obtained at 
approximately 1,000 feet, especially after a crew of men 
become familiar with the method of changing from one tail 
tree to another, which minimizes delay. 

We find it economical to yard logs lying from 150 feet 
to 200 feet on either side of the aerial line. Farther than 
this the strain on equipment due to the logs lodging behind 
stumps and the resulting danger of uprooting the tail tree 
are features which Fp the slight gain in additional 
territory covered af™one setting. 


Other Wire Used. 


Fifteen hundred feet of 1%%-inch line is carried on the 
main drum as a yarding line, 3,000 feet 9/16-inch for haul- 
back purpose, and 2,500 feet of %-inch straw line. 

The spar tree is reinforced with six 1%-inch guy wires 
each from 200 to 400 feet long, while the tail tree has only 
one guy line other than the aerial line, which forms a sup- 
port in itself. 

The Carriage. 


The carriage is constructed of %-inch boiler plate re- 
inforced with l-inch straps and includes three 5x14 man- 
ganese sheaves; two of which operate on the aerial line. 
The third sheave, while at times not used, was originally 
intended to accommodate the yarding line. 

The most distinctive feature of this system and the one 
which will be of the most interest to you, no doubt, is the 
method involved in engaging the yarding line to the carriage 
and yarding the log. 

Through the different ramifications of this feature one 
great trouble has been our inability to secure sufficient slack 
when and where it was needed, as, for instance, when the 
logs were deposited at the landing the chaser experienced 
difficulty many times in disengaging the chokers. 

To obviate this defect, we have adopted the present method 
of engaging the yarding line to the carriage, which is ex- 
tremely simple. 

From the donkey the yarding line is passed through a bull 
block high in the spar tree, and is attached to a clevice at 
the bottom of the carriage; at the same time passing 
through an ordinary 12-inch yarding block which is used 
for raising the logs. 

To the clevice or goose neck of this block is attached a 
ring carrying two buttlines, to each of which two chokers 
may be attached, making it possible to accommodate four 
chokers in all. To this last mentioned ring 1s attached the 
haulback, 

We first sought to lift the log from the ground and lock 
it to the carriage, but we found such method unnecessarily 
cumbersome and discarded it. 

We iater passed the yarding line through the lower sheave 
of the carriage, attaching the end to the clevice at the bot- 
tom, lifting the logs by a block rendering in the bight so 
formed, but did not lock them to the carriage. . 

Both mentioned methods brought the entire strain upon 
the aerial line, which is a very vulnerable factor of any 
overhead system. 

By referring to the photographs you will note that the 
strain of lifting the logs is rng divided between the 
ierial line and the spar tree. his feature has been quite 
en tried out and has proved quite satisfactory to 
date, 

The logs are not suspended free in the air in the process 
of yarding; only one end being elevated sufficient to enable 
it to sheer over stumps and debris. 


Wear on Line. 

The wear on the yarding line is negligible except that 
portion which renders through the 12-inch yarding block in 
yarding the log. It may therefore appear that an 1%-inch 
diameter line is excessive for this purpose, but we_ believe 
it is more economical in the ultimate than the smaller one, 
inasmuch as it is fit for chokers following its yarding service. 

The strain on the haulback is, however, greater than in 
ordinary service, due to the necessity for deflecting the yard- 
ing line and block at right angles with the aerial line in 
picking up logs. 

Our records show a yarding line in this service with a 
credit of 9,000,000 feet and still retaining 50 percent of its 
life when discarded for chokers ~The hanlback is not used 





for the purpose of snubbing the logs, and is handled in the 
same manner as any ground yarding operation. 


Adaptable to Any Kind of Ground. 


We have employed this system on steep side hills, yard- 
ing logs both up and down, over hog backs and through 
guiches, and in most cases the force of gravity operates as 
a brake to such an extent as to automatically control the 
log. In extremely precipitous country, however, more or 
less trouble is experienced with logs running out of the 
chokers, 

Two Aerial Lines Used. 

Two aerial lines and extra bull blocks are employed which 
greatly facilitate changing from one tail tree to another. 
The time involved in these changes averages about three 
hours. 

Loading. 


The loading of logs in connection with this, as well as 
all other aerial systems, seems to be the weakest link in the 
chain. Seldom a day passes when there are not more logs 
yarded than can be loaded, by a considerable percentage. 
The loading crew, always hard pressed in the past, has today 
its cup of sorrow brim full, pressed down and heaped again. 
It is manifestly wise, therefore, to remove every impediment 

ossible in order to facilitate the operation of this most 
mportant department. Accordingly, we construct what is 
known as the jump-up landing, use a gin pose, and crotch 
line, three very important factors in an expeditious loading 
operation. Where the crotch line is employed the loading 
block must of necessity hang directly above the center of 
the car, and therefore satisfactory results can not be ob- 
tained when the block is suspended from a guy line. 

To compel the loading crew to select their logs from be- 
neath the aerial line necessitates their working at a great 
disadvantage and a consequent loss. 

A third man in the crew is quite desirable. Logs from 
the first two or three roads on both sides of the landing 
may be deposited on the landing, parallel to the car, by the 
aerial line, but as each succeeding road forms a greater 
angle with the track this is impossible and the logs accumu- 
late in a huge pile, resembling jack straws, beneath the 
aerial line. 

Three Engines Used. 

We therefore at such times bring into play a third donkey 
for the purpose of swinging these logs into line on the 
landing. 

In the abstract this would indicate a prodigal employ- 
ment of machines, but the results in our case have justified 
such outlay. The third donkey involves the employment of 
only two additional men, an engineer and fireman, as the 
chaser attending this engine supplants the third loader. 
When we first employed this method our landing facilities 
were very deficient, causing endless delay to the loaders, 
and by using the third donkey we increased our daily out- 
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put from 9 to 14 cars per day, with an outlay of only $6.50 
additional. 

In our particular case we have spare engines and prefer 
to use one of these rather than invest in a specially designed 
machine, but by far the more desirable arrangement would 
be a 3-drum engine. 

The Scale. 


I might continue indefinitely to dilate on this subject at 
the hazard of boring you, but after all the proof of the 
system is the scale, provided, of course, conditions such as 
topography, size and quality of timber attending each opera- 
tion are considered. You will no doubt be interested in the 
results as revealed by our scale book. To quote figures at 
random would mean little to you by way of demonstrating 
the efficiency of the system I describe, because you can not 
see the ground or know general conditions under which the 
logs were yarded. Therefore I shall select the month of 
August, just passed, mentioning the results obtained, with 
the explanation that I consider them about average: 


Per day 
Number days worked....... 
Number of logs yarded 143 
Total scale....-cceceos 57660’ 
Average per log... 
Number cf cars loaded 11% 





Average per cCar....- 
Ground slightly broken, but on the average good. 

For the first six months of 1913, during which we logged 

almost entirely by this method, our average scale per man 
exclusive of railroad men and cooks was 1,517 feet. 


Speed of Yarding Line. 

As before stated, we employ a 11x13 donkey with a gear 
ratio of thirteen to one for yarding the logs, which, need- 
less to say, is slow and exceedingly heavy. Inasmuch as 
the power requirements are really negligible it is obvious 
that this item may well be sacrificed for speed, and there- 
fore we believe far better results would be obtained by em- 
ploying, say, a 10x11 donkey geared in the neighborhood of 
six and one-half to one. This would double the speed. 

Not Adaptable to Large Timber. 

In conclusion I will say that while we were handling logs 
scaling as high as 5,000 feet in the early stages of our ex- 
periments we have not, with out present device, yarded over 
83,600 feet at one time, and I do not believe the success of 
aerial methods in handling large timber is remarkable up to 
the present time, but I am so entirely optimistic as to the 
future that I contemplate with confidence its adaptability, 
through the compelling force of necessity, to any and all 
conditions. 


Following Mr. Vinnedge’s address the secretary read 
a number of letters and telegrams of regret from numer- 
ous loggers who were unable to attend. Among them 
were Peter Lund, Crows Nest Pass, B. C.; R. H. Burn- 
side, Raymond, Wash.; ©. W. Millett, Libby, Mont.: 





S. L. Boyd, Henderson, Mont. Following this the Chair 
announced a recess of 10 minutes. 

W. F. Izett, of Oak Harbor, Wash., told briefly of the 
‘“New Era’’ cableway, which he said consisted of a 
cable of sufficient strength to carry any probable load 
suspended on properly constructed hangers. The cable 
can be of any make or construction that will do the 
work. The hanger, he said, is one of the most impor 
tant, if not the chief problem. With the ordinary 
hanger, he pointed out that a heavy load will cause 
an abrupt deflection or crimp in the cable as the trolley 
comes in contact with the hanger, so much as to make 
it impossible to get a heavily loaded trolley over it. 
He told of having overcome this difficulty with the 
‘*New Era’’ cableway as follows: 

With the ordinary hanger a heavy load will cause an 
abrupt deflection or crimp in the cable as the trolley comes 
in contact with the hanger as much so as to make it im 
possible to get a heavily loaded trolley over it. To over- 
come this difficulty I connect with the hanger proper, by 
means of a simple steel link, what amounts to a piece of 
steel rail, 2 or more feet long, on each side of the hanger 
This is clamped to the cable. When any size of load comes 
near a hanger instead of a crimp in the cable this clamp 
settles with the load at the end away from the hanger, 
giving a rigid or stiff approach. Actual use has demon 
strated that with this device any conceivable log load can 
be gotten past the hanger without difficulty. (Only us¢e 
equipment strong enough for the heaviest load required.) 

To save the strength of the wire for carrying loads 1 
conceived the idea of holding deflection in the standing 
line between the hangers. As any wire-rope man will tell 
you, a cable should have enough slack to allow a certain 
degree of deflection to be practically serviceable So my 
deflection holder or tiedown device obviates not only the 
need oi putting extreme tension on the line when it is set 
up but gives the line at least 50 percent greater carrying 
capacity and doubtless will more than double the life of 
the line. 

This is practically the apnearance of a New Era set-up. 

I am not a draftsman buc this will indicate my idea of 
the use of a deflection holder. By this means deflection helps 
instead of hinders. I might have indicated an extreme 
contour, as the rough places are the ones in which the New 
Era will show to best advantage. The placing of hangers 
and deflection holders must be governed by the contour of 
the country over which the set-up is made. 

On ordinary ground about ten to fifteen hangers to the 
mile would be required. But if wide gulches are to be 
crossed the length of the spans would be increased accord- 
ingly, and fewer hangers needed. 

Can Be Set Up Anywhere. 

Except where very heavy loads are to be carried it will 
not be found necessary to use the deftection holder at every 
span. It will of course be more easily set up in a fairly 
straight line, but by placing the hangers closed, and using 
guy lines, curves can be readily made. In fact, it can be 
set up anywhere the materials can be conveyed on to the 
ground. 

On ordinary ground it can be set up and put in opera 
tion while a right of way is being swamped for a skid road, 
to say nothing of the time required for putting in a rail- 
road. And when the work on that set-up is finished, the 
whole thing can be removed to another place and nothing 
wasted in the way of grades, etc. 

The trolley the plan of which I have drafted has greater 
length of frame that the ones used in any tests and also 
wheels 14 inches in diameter, instead of 10 inches as on the 
old ones. Will also use manganese steel wheels; as this 
kind of work is much more durable and also of greater 
toughness. 

The hangers, clamps and trolley frames are of the best 
cast-steel and shaped to get the most benefit from the metal 
used. Another important item is simplicity of construction 
a hammer, monkeywrench and plyers being all the tools re- 
quired, with little need of them. 

For Use in Yarding. 

For yarding a special block is suspended from the carry 
ing bar of the trolley and the main and the haulback (or 
trip) lines run through it like through any corner block; 
but a latch prevents the load dropping to the ground when 
coming to the landing. The donkey can be run much faster 
than on groundwork, one thousand feet a minute for the 
haulback and about half that speed for the main being a 
fair rate for the trolley. For roading a trolley should be 
used at each end of the load, thus permitting it to run 
freely and smoothly and also just as rapidly as need be. 

Common logging donkeys can be used for this work, but 
specially constructed machines with much less weight but 
greatly increased speed will ultimately result as this and 
other cable systems come into general use, as will surely 
happen when operators realize the many advantages over 
the ground drag. 

The cost of construction of the New Era is not great 
when it is considered that the trolley wheels are the only 
part to wear out. But I have a desire to develop it into 
a system that will be of benefit to the men who do the 
work of gettng out the logs, my great desire being to bring 
about a “new era” in camp life where my system is used. 
The only way to perpetuate such a work will be to work it 
on a royalty basis. 

Time will be required to work out this part of the sys 
tem. But it has always seemed to me that conditions about 
the woods might be made to work for the elevation of the 
men, rather than for their degradation as is too often the 
case. 

Committee Appointments. 

The following committees were announced by Mr. 
Donovan: 

Resolutions—W. -W. Peed, Eureka, Cal., chairman; James 
O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash. ; W. Sessoms, Arlington, 
Wash.; W. E. Wells, Somers, Mont.; J. P. Van Orsdel. 
Portland. 


Memorial _resolutions—John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont., 
chairman; E. S. Grammer, Seattle; T. J. Humbird, Sand- 
point, Idaho. 


Auditing and finance—J. S. O’Gormon, Portland, chair 
man: George W. Johnson, Seattle; T. J. Humbird, Sand- 
point, Idaho; T. Jerome, Seattle, and George Weisel, Mis 
soula, Mont. ‘ 


Nominations—J. D. Young, Portland, chairman; E. G. 
En,lish, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; John O’Brien, Vancouver, 
B. C.; E. Elfendahl, Lamoine, Cal.; H. J. Spalding, Spokane. 


Place of next meeting—E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C., 
chairman; E. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; A. W. Laird, 
Potlatch, Idaho; W. E. Wells, Somers, Mont.; A. H. Powers, 
Marshfield, Ore., and A. J. Morley, Aberdeen, Wash. 

The congress was in receipt of a wire from John 
McDougall, Fernie Lumber Company, Fernie, B. C., 
regretting his inability to be present. In his absence 
his paper, the next on the program, was read by George 
Weisel, Missoula, Mont. 

The aerial skidder, a product of the Washington Iron 
Works, of Seattle, was explained by Mr. MacDougall, 
whose company operates one in its logging work. 
He said there are minor matters which might 
be improved but was of the opinion that this 
machine, owing to the comparatively small amount of 
rigging in connection with it and consequent minimum 
delay with which it ean he moved aronnd, is the most 
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Phe slack pulling arrangement is simple and effective, sharpening and tempering and first aid to the injured. some firm would want just that class of work done ‘anq Bilt 
‘onsisting of ab< 30 fee P light chai anging le , pe . f ; i Bits ae > ane ‘ sper riggs ie 4 
Sell hook ass h eagend ss tae Lg gt ge — Bo = From eivil engineering he would need mathematics, sur would be willing to pay the class just what it would cost to 
carry a short length of chain, about three feet, with a veying and mapping; railroad work, including the dif atleg 0d e og ag ones gar would help the class . 
: : . ° some, ton ere: y une ho eres 4 “ no 
swamp on one end and a chain hook on the other ferent steps of preliminary and location work; construe it akon the ae po a age tok erie os ee hus 
Thi is : > fas oa suitable s F: y » ° . Ses : Pa igri a x . “re gs i ; 
as haa eS a _ l a 2 re pid ipa tion, railroad structures, maintenance and operation, and it is going to be used. One of the most serious causes of in ving 
F) a as e H £ omes DACK 2K s 5 . : ‘. Hi Te _ * . 7 > ¢ ‘ -oining satan : mi 
the chain hanging from the bull hcok is caught and made safety appliances. From electrical engineering he would — Gifference in much of the manual training work and _ field dra 
oes : ae 5 ead c : ‘ ae : é : work done by schools is the fact that the products of thi nut 
fast to the short chain, th being allowed to go need the general principles of applied electricity. work are not used B oof y 
on into the woods until the amount of slack has : ig 7 Fare aaeA a ce fase Siege 1 , re lant 
eect trees After having borrowed so much from the other courses a ul Pages tr shou - now be = to start in as a very _ 
‘ : : : f< hhaes ‘ a ; efficien ssistant to the superintendent of a large concer dons 
, We have found it most advantag a to go ag es so the speaker said he would get from the course outlined: or be able to handle the pe aneerin® wth Ry pe gg foil 
h: ‘y will lie arly as possible at right angles to : : ee .: | - . : Nis f 4 eS 1 if ae 3 
one cite a ae ete "the cain the The peo ond is forestry, engineering, logging, sanitation, efficiency and — one. His future now rests with himself, but if he has unde hide 
then held stationary until the trees are up to the main line general repairs. Mr. O’Hearne elaborated on the various na gg oo . Pine See’ 9 py ty : KF 
and clear of all obstructions. branches to be taken up in the course of study outlined , See eee ee eee ee ee mail 
The timber which we are handling with the machine Fr : to put in on a course, but, consider that the student is Taeee 
hoe sie tare to tha shameahd gad Bee lean 46 the and declared he would like to see the actual work plan probably 17 or 18 years of age when he started and has su 
tree. We pull in one or two trees according to conditions, tried out. With reference to this he said: spent six months out of each year earning, and you will ny 
at a time. the trees being cut into log lengths at the landing find the time is reasonable. He will graduate at 23 or v4 ee 
. - ’ : “5 : ee 5 . - ae wa ' : i hi is aber us yas one ¢ ] “0 » { : " | 
The minimum 10-hour day's work for the machine is Po get the education as outlined, I would like to see an — eee ibiliti i Epicor ‘ “4 oe a bear = ent 
30,000 feet with a crew of 18 to 20 men, according to con actual working plan tried out. Let the teacher and_ his - eile tim capitis _ af ee we yy pager ie  { 
ditions, at a maximum cost of $2 a thousand feet, on an students spend six months of each year in the camps, SAY put the lime ote a vats da elie Se hep a? bp oF 
averi skidding distance of 2.000 feet. This includes all from April to September, inclusive: this will give them the mscangg beds i : ea pokes 1 ae Bares te ag’ age he Pee ‘ 
working expenses from the felling of the trees to the deck benefit of the best weather for their woods work, the re- . Wa puta ee aor at ould Vacs “tet le a ran a ‘4 “all Wl 
ing or loading of the logs at the landing. nainder of the year to be spent in the university. Give them nt a per eage, _ is Perens ce aT ver aes ee Tit \\ 
We are not operating at all this season and have there- no holiday except that the logger has, one week at Chrisi Tl cars age Aes P _ i ae? Kea taiS, rete ong : “¥ eas ~ 7 
fore not really given the machine a thorough try out. It *S mas and one week at Fourth of July. Let them take a ‘ ate apet on te Rite al aaa % peer RTS Ine ee mea S dor 
new to ourselves as well he men, but we are satisfied contract from some camp in operation to deliver the logs 9 @712Ues tne Time wilt permit aim, n 
from careful observations that with a crew of good at so much a thousand for the time specitied If _it scoms a waste of time to the student to 
live men we can put in 35,000 to 40,000 feet easily is a large one, they could contract but one side. naive s. fire donkeys, or sling riggit but if Mrs ine 
and thus cut the cost considerably. mp for them to work in would be preferable, for, \ndrews, the widow who owns and manages one of the 1 
; , = y would be using one method, they would probably host successful vise and anvil factories in the country, and wou 
In conclusion Mr. M ‘Dou; ull said the country in to sce others in operation. It may be hard to find Who can boast that on her anvils were sharpened the tools | 
which his company operated is too steep for horse log a logger who would take the chance of contracting 2a side ot oe eae Panama Canal, could tind the time to — ) 
, ’ I } ees na at : f« albor } met after the firs , +j to do cach and every job about the plant, from the melting 
: a h ae en he was anohic make an to a nch of schoolboys, but trust, after the first experi J i ( y job L ‘ 
ging to be pra eal ie a \ le - , , : ment. he would not hesitate agnin. ; of the iron to the finishing of the anvil, and not only that : a 
actual comparison betw two methods. The aver- Phe chief men in the crew must be experienced loggers ; but will ask ne man in the plant to do more at his task mm thes 
age cost of logging with horses was found to be about ihe students, for the first year, tilling in only subordinate than she can do in the same time, could take the time to : ous 
= ; : : } | The : ire keys. vive als o ; learn this, the voung man who expects to make logging his 3 
£5 a thousan et at the landing and he declared he They can fire donkeys, give wads, cut wood, help Ke ‘ : ! ; ( é 
Be giieagn . “ — ¢ *§ i % sone ; a hie} , the rigging, swamp, and take a hand at bucking and life profession can take time to learn something of the work -= 
was so well satisfied that for the country in which h second falling as the opportunity arises. It will be neces he intends to follow ict 
: 1 ° } 1 1 ¢ . . e 8 . , } A 
Was operating the aerial system is the best method that sury to change them of from one tuing to another as time Some provision should be made for the young man wh m te 
the company intends to put in more of these machines BVES < ts oi that each will set the ben t ol the work, Again has net had the advantage of an high school education but S that 
ld r Aiggesere a a ala rol CER one may be moved from his side occasionally to: help the has 2 commen school education, and who is intelligent and sd 
and do away With horse logging entirely, | aE tacksmith ov do some other work that would not naturally worthy. Che entrance of such should be left a great deal ft 
One other important advant ot the system, he said, is come uncer the workings of one side. it the boys are what to the discretion of the instructor and seme provision t 
that one can be operated alimost as cheaply in six feet they should be, there will be no difficulty in setting these made, by preparatory school or otherwise, for him = to join s 
‘ ae 1 . ces as there are always times in camp when an extra the elass. ( 
of snow as on bare ground. is needed, and when the foreman finds he has an in- ; ; , Now 
At 12:15 the congress adjourned for lunch, which nt and willing bunch to pick from he will not be This address was scheduled for considerable discussion 
was served in logging camp style on long tables an pom in a ee kana Sagoo, ie ve = we oe hope and in addition to the names given on the program : ' 
x . Ni ‘ Oo the firs year. e could no x apov 1e@ minor ‘ 1 - d } bees ’ + S a} i t 
ranged on the grounds or the park, and the attendants positions but by changing the men around thes would be- Dr. C, A. Schenck, of the Biltmore Forest School, and + 1) 
were in this way held for the afternoon session Du come fairly familiar with repairs made to the donkey and Professor Clothier, of Pullman, Wash., were asked to dis ‘ 
ing the lunch hour many of the loggers were entertained ae Pica yg emg neti ’ to signilicance Ol gene block — cuss this paper. 
5 % a . sa? ry 1}? oe and a . and other means o creasing power or changing ~ : . Peis $7217 
by the chute the chutes, the ‘‘Slide Kelly Slide ** and direction of lead; and should have a fine Bealths body and Mr. Donovan himself was on the program for discus 
° > , . ’ P * ’ ra . . ® . . : P ° . 1 } 
other attractions of the park. Just before the afternoon a clear head to begin the winter's work inside. sion of this paper. He highly commended the thoughts ‘ 
session was called to order the large group of loggers Should Work at Common Labor Wage expressed by Mr, O’Hearne, and said that in criticising 


present were photographed. ; gee me chia the ideas it seemed te him that if anything was wrong 2 
I The pay for the work should be at the rate for common 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. labor and should be the same for all students, So there would With these plans it was that they demanded too much miter 





















2 no friction when changes from one kind of work to of the young man. He asked: ‘‘ Are you simply trying 
The afternoon session convened after the loggers had roan gp a gg Ps Pipe <- ger e chiens on ais to make a good all-nround-logger of the boy or would I 
2 3 . 4 : ‘ ie, trac SHOULE e divided equally among the crew, Students rieN eee ee a ee pee 7 “ y It 
been ‘‘fed and mugged. . First of all the loggers were should wat at oie peculiar aness HORE and waihodhe crow. vou rather have a highly trained mind to develop a 
given a splendid musical treat arranged by H. M. nit sep: © sleeping quarters should be established, as the manager and a high class engineer? It seemed to him ir 
Strathern, the Scotch bard. The music was furnished — ol day will have ” be en tid and notes one. that it would be on a broader, higher and more bene 
‘ lg. : : | 1 sa 1e study of forestry and practical mechanics should be re a 3 ' ‘ : ot er . ! 
by Mrs. Charles Freeze and Miss J. D. Allen, accom soing on, as those are things that can be observed daily ficial plane if it skipped some of the hard details of the f. 
panied by Mrs. E. Langley, all of Spokane. During break downs, if waiting for material, trips can be work. ; ee 
S 1 : ] , . ar 9 ‘ man AS a Pane ian . » ; . a . a e 
Mr. Donovan announced that the ladies would return  t#Ken to other parts of the work or into the forest. Rainy After offering this short criticism, Mr. Donovan calJed es 
av : and | pected ¢ +h larger days can be spent to good advantage in the shop. P Dr. Schenck * \ 
the next day at noon, and ssl oss spa eters segrtcimnegcers The second and third years will see the student taking dat ; ae 7 . . . . ' eq 
attendance as a result. He, however, requested that Mr. positions and filling them more creditably. The third Dr. Schenck mounted the platform, suitcase in hand, es, 
Strathern allow the ladies to sing at least one Irish Atel: San pete Rh sore bag no other and remarked that he had come to stay and that like a 
. ; av ’a ; scaled, and cost statements made up. ‘he cost é oe ye eacae a Ce . 5 
song as a part of the second day S program, statements should be made up from the actual costs in the zood logger he had brought his bedding with him. Mr. Vi 
James O’Hearne, of Mt. Vernon, Wash., was then camp if there is no objection from the management, and Schenck said in part: | 
introduced and delivered the most important address of there probably will not be. In fact, most of the loggers I think the best way to teach any fellow logging engineet , 
the afterno like to have their cost statements examined. Outside work ing would be to bring him as often as possible to the Pacific Too 
the a peraon: Sf ' for the second and third years must be varied and it Logging Congress. The greatest advantage in this to the ‘ 
He outlined his plan ot how logging en may be advisable to work different years in different camps youngsters would be the opportunity of meeting the biggest 
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MEMBERS, GUESTS AND THEIR LADIES WHO ATTENDED THE FOUR DAYS’ SESSION OF THE FIFTH PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS HELD AT SPOKANE, 
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and best men in the business. 
lies in the knowledge of _men. 

fortunately the logging congress did not exist when I 
discovered America eighteen and a half years ago. 1 came 
ever here from Germany with no money, but a large amount 


Ninety percent of success 











of forestry knowledge. George Vanderbilt wanted a foreign 
forester so he brought me over and put me on 125,000 
aeves of so-called timberland, but there was no stumpage 
on it at least there wasn’t three thousand feet to the 
ac the worst of it was L didn’t have any knowledge 
ol ing or lumbering. They made me president of the 
Biluwcre Lumber Company, with a band mill to operate and 
} had never seen a band mill. The question was how 
should - get the knowledge. I started out by writing a 
yook on ng enginecring. Where is Mr. O'Hearne who 
said (iere is no text book on logging engineering? I dedi 
cat is book to him. (Here Mr. Schenck produced one of 
his ks from his suit case and tossed it to Mr. O°’ Hearne 
and o one to George Weisel.) I got the AMERICAN LuM- 
ERMAN and other periodicals and read them all and | went 


around to see how the other fellows were logging. I couldn't 
learn trom the moonshiners up there in the hills of North 
Carolina. Finally I started to log and L built a splash dam. 
It wasn’t very successful. 1 estimated that it would cost 
st.o00 but it cost $9,000. IT had to wait nine months for a 












fresl bui L finally got down about three million feet of 
logs jater I found that in such scattering timber it was 
much inore economical to use portable mills and transport 
th s to the timber instead of the timber to the mills. 
| managed to make this system pay. 

I'v t back to the subject—how to teach logging en 
gineering —1I have tried to do just that for fifteen years. 
Biltmore is the smallest forestry school in the country and 
it has no endowment, but it has something more important 

the support of lumbermen. |] am known in the East, but 
not y well known in the West. I am sorry that Colun 
Dus 1 did not discover America on the west side. Log 
ving chyineering is only a part of all forestry work. Ger 
min resters are not what you think--all tree planters 
but mostly los rs and Jumbermen. I invite everyone 
of vi that has » to go back with me to Germany in 
January and February and see what German foresters are 


doing Their methods are all right for them but would be 
i n the western part of this country today. They 
not pay at all. Now I want to deline forestry for 





orestry is anything that has to do with goods. It is 
) yzinge and lumbering. In the United States for- 
estry divided and subdivided. Public forestry is only 
1 4 percent of the whole. Of private forestry, prob- 
incing is about 10 percent, fire protection about. 1 
tc.. but loggi and lumbering are about S84 per- 
ent Now if logging lumbering are about S4 percent 
ne ty try, why don't our forestry schools teach logging 
ind bering 7 One reason is there are no teachers 
t how will we teach logging engineering teache 






















Whi hall we teach logeing engineering’ The answer is 
\\ we meet the hardest problems. The best teacher 
is he ho does things in the woods and shows how it is 
don What shall we teach’ I do not believe in foreign 
ne s except German. IL believe in teaching them the 


things about logging. I do not believe in teach 
physics. I passed with highest honors in physics 
famous professor, but what I Know about physics 
would not fill a book. 





I ieve that the six-year course as proposed is too long 
f t good red blooded boy to wait Hle wants to get to 
wol mer and the prospect of going to school for six 
irs is) discouraging Neither do 1 believe in’ teaching 


vvs ail of the little details of hard work about a 











g camp. You can not make them blacksmiths and 

ing else. The brain is limited to a space about 5 by 
5S by t inehes—and some have less. The right boys can 
get suficient course in less than six years. Now we want 
to get the right material to work on Hlow will we manage 
that by eliminating the weaklings from the course. ‘This 
is done by giving them a lot of hard work to do I recently 
ft 1 boys at Marshfield with Al Powers and told them 
to make good Some of them have been eliminated. I 
started my boys out Jast spring in the Adirondacks and 
took m to the southern pineries, then up to Michigan. 
Now they are out in Oregon. Later they will go to i- 





Washington and British Columbia. 


Dr. Schenek’s address made a big hit and as Mr. 
Donovan said was a treat for everyone present, and he 
took occasion to thank Dr. Schenck. 

other speakers who were to discuss this subject 
ere osked to limit their remarks to five minutes each. 

Professor Clothier, of Pullman College, Washington, 
came to the defense of Mr. O*Hearne’s paper and dif 
fered somewhat from Dr. Schenck. He said: 

Both have about the same idea, but express it much dif 

O'Hearne would divide the time between the college 


and the woods, but Dr. Schenck, being a whole college in 
ims ean take the college to the woods with him. 


Professor Clothier was in favor of the six-vear term 


for logging engineers. He helieved that the six-year 
tern was not too long, especially with half of the time 


livided between the class and the field. He said the 
pment ef a good engineering college is necessary to 
. good logging engineer. _ 

P. VanOrsdel, logging superintendent of the Port- 
land Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., who has given 
the subject much thought, said that he thought six years 
oo long to expeet a young man who wants to get into 
He said the real logeer will go into 








e gume to writ. 


it for the love of it, and the way to pick the material 
is to start the boy out some spring to get. a job in the 
woods on his own hook. After he has tried it he will 
probably go in for literature, but if he still wants to go 
in for it he will make good material for a logging 
engineer. 

Mr. Donovan then called on the ‘‘Hon. Mr. Young, 
commonly known as Jim.’’ He is logging superin- 
tendent of the Inman-Poulson Lumber Company. 

Mr. Young said that he tackled the subject with re 
luctance. He knew something about logging but not 
anything about teaching logging engineering. His ad 
vice was not to educate them so much they will be un- 
able to make a living. He said he had had forestry 
school graduates that could not lay out a cow path. Mr. 
Young’s idea was that they should be especially taught 
the more practical things. 

The Chair said: ‘‘I will now eall one of the college 
men to the bat and let them have an inning.’ 
introduced Prof. J. E. Kirkwood, Missoula, Mont. 

Professor Kirkwood read an address, which showed 
he had given the matter much thought and outlined a 
six-year course for logging. 

The speaker said that from the background of his 
boyhood years in the forests of western Oregon, 
from experience as a young man in the logging camps 
on the Colambia River, and later as a student and 
teacher of forestry, he had Jong been convinced that 
the whole scope of logging should, and soon will occupy, 
a high place in engineering science. The whole pur- 
pose of the training of a Jogging engineer, he said, may 
be summed up as an aim that the largest possible re 
turns may be realized upon an investment in timber 
or timberlands from the standpoint of the operating 
lumberman. 

The first requirement—that of accurate estimates— 
involves an extensive knowledge and training in the 
numerous operations, the cause of which must be deter- 
mined in any logging job. ‘To reduce the cost in log 
ging, as in any other business, is a problem involving 
the principles of organization and efficiency. To meet 
the silvicultural requirements of the stand is, in his 
opinion, essential from the standpoint of a permanent 
investment. He pointed out that one has only to glance 
at the program of the present meeting in order to gain 
some idea of the scope of subjects which the education 
of the logging engineer should embrace. Continuing, 
he said: 

In my opinion the course of study might be outlined 
briefly as follows, and falls naturally into three groups: 

1 The iltural and foundation subjects coming principally 
in the. high school, viz., English and modern language, Amer- 
ican history, economics, physics, chemistry, geology and biol 
ogy, mathematics, business methods, ete. These subjects as a 
foundation for the later studies, and as part of the life equip 
ment of every man, enhancing the dignity of his calling and 
increasing his influence in the community 
2 Engineering subjects: Civil engineering—Areas, topog- 
roads, construction, etc Mechanical engineering— 
1ery and devices, power, fuels, et« Electi 
ing—Generators, motors, wiring, telephones, 
scriptive lumbering. Shop work and drafting. 





al engineer- 


its, etc. De- 





3. Silvical subjects: Identification of trees. Local distribu- 
tion, growth, and reproduction as related to soil, moisture, 
climate, ete. Methods of reproducing a stand. Recognition of 
fungi and other deteriorating agencies Determination of the 


rotation period, et¢ 
Outline of College Course in Logging Engineering. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Field—Common Labor About Camps 





First Term Se fern 
Math. (algebra and trig.) » Math geon il 
Physics sree ate . cae oO cale.) 5 
Elementary botany...... . 38 Physics ds dhe sreceas . 5 
Drafting ‘ 2 Elementary botany... . 3 


Drafting 
SECOND YEAR 


Field—Swamping, Barking, Bucking, Ete 


Mensuration .... R os @ BEONSUration: <..0.006sccccses 
Surveying (compass and Surveying (transit and level) 2 
PRMAAIO 6pieda cody 0isc aed s® 2 Applied mechanics 5 
MeCHARICS: .6:00506% ‘ Si CROMIBES i scceivca ccs ke sees 3 
Chemistry .i4. 22.0005 .... 8 Shop (forge and foundry) 2 
Shop (wood work) ; a 
THIRD YEAR. 

Field—Felling, Scaling, Accounting, Etc. 
Surveying (topography).... 2 Surveying (railroads).. eal cae 
Forest botany (classific).... 5 Forest Botany (ecology).... 5 
Descriptive lumbering...... 3 Descriptive lumbering...... 3 
Fire protection.... ....... 2 Construction dams, booms, 
Geology . 3 WEE U) iO now oree 6.00. 4.01809 2 

Mineralogy . ee Gace ae 


He then 





FOURTH YEAR. 
Field—Compass, Levels, Et< 
Silviculture 5 Silviculture , 
Road survey and location... 3 Railroad survey 




















on 3 
Road construction problems. 2 Railroad cons re 
Materials of construction... 3 | ee ee a 2 
Design of flumes and chutes. 2 Materials of constr ior 3 
Construction of flume nd 
chutes 2 
FIFTH YEAR 
Field Road, Location, Ete 
Bridge design........... 5 sridge construction so. 
Steam engines......... 000. 4 Logging engines............ 4 
BIGUERIOION 5-6:0ieicad Sed.nage-s 4 Electricity .....:.. Leena 
Camp construct. and org... 8 Forest propogation 2 
Forest Entomology.......... 2 Forest pathology (fungi) 3 
; SIXTH YEAR. 

Field—Estimates on Certain Tract, Full Working Plans 
Forest management and Forest management 1 . 
DUGG scarce deeees eee 2 i ieee cee a 
Yarding ........ ae 5 Transportation . err es 
Electrical machiner 3 Electrical machinery. 3 
TROD ipsccawkeonsnceuenee DS A ae icacccasessaqeeudaa 8 


Following Professor Kirkwood, Dr. C. H. Shattuck, 
of the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, gave his 
views on this the subject generally conceded to be the 
most important coming before the congress; Professor 
Shattuck paid his compliments to Dr. Schenck and said 
that his ideas were the outgrowth of those imparted to 
him by that worthy teacher of forestry. 

Prot. Shattuck suggested that text books be em- 
ployed freely and that a very carefully prepared 
course of collateral reading be assigned in the teach- 
ing of logging engineering. As to what the logging 
engineer should be taught Prof. Shattuck said: 

Iiere, of course, the “doctors disagree.’ We have many 
colleges and universities where various kinds of engineers 
are prepared, and we instinctively turn to the curricula 
of these institution to see what they are prescribing for 
engineering students. We are at once impressed with 
the similarity of subjects taught in all the better-grade 
institutions granting engineering degrees. 

[Here outline courses in engineering were introduced in 
the form of charts.] 

If all our colleges and universities, many of which have 
been turning out high-grade and thoroughly-trained en- 
gineers for many years, consider these subjects funda- 
mental and have employed them in the training of engi- 
neers of all kinds, should we not consider them also in 
preparing a logging engineer? 

The logging engineer is no less an engineer than the 
mechanical, electrical or civil engineer. In fact, he must 
be just as thoroughly grounded in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of enginecring as any of these. He must receive 
therefore the same training in those subjects, which it 
must be admitted are essential in laying the foundation 
for a course in any line of engineering that other engi- 
neers receive. 

In addition to these he must receive such a training in 
forestry subjects and ways of the woods as is necessary 
to give him the forester’s viewpoint in planning all his 
engineering operations. It may be difficult to make this 
point clear, vet the fact remains that engineers of ability 
but not having this viewpoint have been tried as logging 
engineers repeatedly with indifferent success. A knowl- 
edge of the industry is very essential to any man plan- 
ning larger operations in that industry. and he who ven- 
tures so to plan without this knowledge is sure to make 
many and grave mistakes. The logging engineer should 
know timber and lumbering and the ways of the woods, 
in life, death, and destruction and regeneration; he must 
know species, and stands with their yields, and have a 
good knowledge of forest utilization and management 
above all he must Know men and especially men of the 
woods, for they are a tribe unto themselves. In other 
words. he must have a practical knowledge of forestry 
as well as engineering before he can be a good all-round 


logging engineer. 

















In solving the problem of where the logging engineer 
should be trained, Prof. Shattuck said it is well to 
observe the methods used in other engineering courses 
where it has been found necessary to shift the student 
to the proper environment from time to time as the 
occasion requires. Practice and demonstration in the 
laboratory and field, he said, are indispensable if the 
student would acquire skill and judgment in his line, 
as well as be able to assimilate the condensed informa- 
tion contained in the text books and lectures. 

As to the length of the prescribed course, he said: 


This question is a very important one. It must be 
considered from several angles. The tendency on the 
part of lumbermen generally seems to be to make this a 
long course; their aim is to acquire thoroughness, and 
nothing better can be desired. They are entirely in the 
right in desiring that the men remain in school until 
they are as completely equipped as possible, and no one 
desires to find fault with or criticise this. Yet we who 
would train logging engineers must look at this question 
from another direction as well. The great majority of 
engineering courses embrace but four years. This is a 
significant fact which the young man considering what 
line of engineering he will take is not apt to overlook. 








WASH., SEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 AND 27, DURING WHICH MUCH SPIRITED DISCUSSION LOOKING TOWARD THE ADVANCEMENT OF LOGGING TOOK PLACE. 
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We must show him in no uncertain way that there are 
pecuniary advantages in taking a longer engineering 
course, or he simply will not do it. This is especially true 
in the Northwest, where the demand for trained men is 
large and the supply limited. These men will not elect 
logging engineering simply for the love of the work. I 
have found very tew missionaries among engineers. They 
generally, like most of the rest of us, are on the lookout 
for the best paying job they can find and generally want 
to get into it just as soon as possible. Now, if we ask 
them to take a five- or six-year course to qualify as 
logging engineers the salary must be such as to justify 
them in making the sacrifice in time and money which 
the longer course requires. Can we satisfy them that 
such will be the case? If we.can not most of them will 
elect some other branch of engineering and few, if any, 
will register for the course in logging engineering if it is 
longer than four years. 

At the present ime we are not able to say what the 
salary of our logging engineer will be, or how he will 
rank in this respect with other engineers, but we have a 
right to assume that the salary will not be very high to 
start with. Are we justified in assuring the young man 
that there will be enough difference between his salary 
and that of other engineers to compensate him for the 
extra two years spent in preparation? This is a serious 
question for those of us who teach, and likewise one of 
intense interest to those who would become logging engi- 
neers. Yet, since no logging engineers have gone out 
from the schools, we can not answer the question. Can 
the employer do so? If he can tell us what a reasonably 
good logging engineer is likely to receive it will help us 
who teach to shape our courses properly and will also 
enable us to induce students to enroll in these courses. 
At the present time, as Mr. O'Hearn has well said, the 
pecuniary advantages hela out seem to be insufficient to 
justify students in expending the time and money and, 
as one aptly put it, taking the punishment which a 
five- or six-year course involves. 

I am inclined to favor a four-year undergraduate course 
in logging engineering as in other engineering courses, 
adding as the vocation seems in the future to justify one 
or more years of post-graduate work which the four- 
year graduate could come back and take after having had 
a few years’ actual practice in the field. 

Such a course, while it may not contain all that might 
be studied to advantage, contains the fundamentals found 
in all engineering courses and therefore necessary in 
training all engineers, and like other engineering courses 
contains the essentials peculiar to that particular line of 
engineering, which in this case would be made up largely 
of forestry subjects. 


Chairman Donovan in introducing Prof. George W. 
Peavy, of the Oregon Agricultural College, who has 
charge of the forestry department at the college, said: 
*“No better use of a million dollars could have been made 
by Oregon than to invest it in teaching logging engineer- 
ing. It has far more timber than any other State in 
the Union, but does not cut nearly as much as Washing- 
ton. It has the greatest future in lumbering before it 
and should wake up to its need for operators.’’ 

Professor Peavy said of teaching logging engineering: 

It is a local proposition. The boy who starts in to take 
a course in logging engineering surely has an idea whether 
he is going to operate on the Pacific coast or not. We 
could not afford to take him all over the United States and 
take up each particular problem. There are other things 
you want your sons to know if they are the ones who are 
going to take this course besides details of logging. Your 
sons should have just as broad an education as other boys 
and I think the course should be at least five years in length. 
The first two years, nine months should be spent in college 
and three in the woods and the next three years the time 
could be equally divided between the woods and the class 
rooms. During this time while working in the woods the 
boy could be earning a salary, which in many cases is 
necessary to help him defray the expenses of his course. 
The timber owners of the State pay at least half of the 
taxes. Now while they are contributing half of the main- 
tainance of the colleges they get nothing in the way of 
training logging engineers. They must have the sinews of 
war in this instance and they must go to the legislature 
to get it. 


Prof. Hugo Winkenwerder, of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, told of the work of the University 
of Washington Forestry School and his ideas of estab- 
lishing a chair of logging engineering on a larger scale. 
He said the University of Washington has been wrestling 
with the idea of giving such a course, and he finds that 
everyone has a different idea. He said a course of log- 
ging engineering can come only as a development. The 
University of Washington has changed its course every 
year since it started. Some of its men who have gone 
out are making good and this gives encouragement 
and makes it feel it is on the right track. He said 
there ought to be a good deal of field work, but that it 
would be well to dispense with much of the primary 
field work. A man does not have to know all about 
firing a donkey engine to be able to tell when he has a 
good fireman. He objected to six months a year field 
work, thinking it too much, and suggested three and a 
half months during the summer and one day a week 
during school work. 

Mr. Donovan paid a high tribute to the work of the 
university men and then asked Mr. O’Hearne to close 
the discussion of his own paper, thus giving him an 
opportunity to defend it against any criticisms. 

Mr. O’Hearne sidestepped the issue but told the con- 
gress what a logging engineer is in the following laugh- 
producing lines: 

Logging engineers were discovered and named by G. M. 
Cornwall about the year 1909 A. D. They are a semi- 
civilized race living on mountainous tree covered country. 
At one time they were considered a menace to the Govern- 
ment, especially of the forestry department but, as in many 
other instances, a closer study of their habits has brought 
out the fact that they are almost harmless and probably 
are useful to mankind. The Government is continuing its 
investigations and it is supposed will soon issue a pamphlet 
giving their full genealogical history and their economic 
place in civilization. At the present time the States and 
districts in which they are situated are taking steps towards 
having chairs established in the universities to prevent their 
extermination. 

Physically they are active, healthy, and gaunt. Their 
lower extremities are especially well developed, sunposed 
to be the result of climbing up and down hills and spring- 
ing from windfall to windfall. They have great powers of 
endurance and are resourceful to a marked degree. Have 
been known to exist for indefinite periods on bacon, beans, 
flapjacks and nicotine. 

Their chief pastimes—they do not seem to have any regu- 
lar work—are cruising, planning for the removal of timber, 
and quarreling with the timber owners as to the best 
methods of operating camps. In cruising they estimate the 
amount of timber on any tract, giving the different species 
and the grades of each specie. This gives their guessing 
faculties great exercise and some of them have developed 
to be wonderfully good guessers. They also, by means of a 
few hieroglyphics, give a description of the nature of the 





land on which the timber is situated, showing where rocks, 
creeks, and slopes are and the steepness of the slopes. 
These charts are interesting to those who have studied 
their language or have an interpreter. 

In planning for the removal of timber, he decides on the 
best of the standard types of logging, skidroad, railroad, 
or cableway to use; or he may decide on a combination 
of any two or probably the three of them. Then again it 
may be that a special system will have to be devised to 
suit some particular case. He knows the type and size 
of engines, both donkey and locomotive, that will handle 
the product most economically ; knows the best place for the 
railroad to run—the best place for three reasons; study- 
ing the timber at the most convenient point for yarding 
and trading, making it easy and safe to handle the cars 
when loaded, and cheapness of construction—this last ap- 
peals especially to the owner. He knows enough physiolog 
to bind up a smashed toe but not always enough to come 
in out of the rain; enough botany to distinguish a fir tree 
from fireweed; and enough geology to tell hardpan from 
peat. 

At some time in his life he has been forced to do nearly 
every kind of work in the world. This was not on account 
of any inclination on his part to work but stern necessity 
commanded it and, like many of the so-called ills of life, 
this was of great benefit to him. He learned the use of 
toois and rigging, got a general idea of machinery, found 
what constitutes a fair day’s work, and has the advantage 
of having the viewpoint of the workman. They are showing 
some signs of further development, widened by the fact that 
of late years he is requiring a little knowledge of gasoline 
and electricity. 

Temperamentally, he is an optimist, never giving up be- 
cause some of his plans fail. He seems to realize that 
there is some way out of every difficulty and is persistent 
enough to keep trying till he finds it. ; 

Artistically, he is inclined towards painting, of which 
he sometimes becomes a past master. He has been known 
to paint a whole town red in one night. 

Morally, like most primitive people, he has not learned 
the methods of deceit, and does not thrive well when sub- 
jected to the demands of higher civilization. 

This address was not on the program, but it made a 
big hit. 

At this time the Chair announced a recess of fifteen 
minutes, after which, H. D. Langille, president of the 
Tree Faller & Cutter Company, Portland, Ore., delivered 
a very interesting address. 

That efficiency is the greatest requirement of complex, 
modern industrial life was the opening statement made 
by Mr. Langille. It is sought for by the foremost men 








FRED McCURDY, OF HILLSDALE, ORE.; 
Who Told of Donkey Boilers. 


in every vocation; it spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure; it enables one man to climb the grade, 
while another exhausts himself at the foot of the hill; 
it makes the difference between men and their accom- 
plishments and is what most persons generally term 
‘“luck.’ In a narrower sense, he said, it means a 
minimum of expenditure with a maximum of production. 

The speaker exhibited a device calculated to assist in 
converting trees into logs, with the saving first of the 
physical strength and time of men; second, of a larger 
part of the raw material representing the investment, 
and third, cheaper delivery of logs from stump to car. 
Im describing the device Mr. Langille said: 


It is not an experiment. Its practicability has been 
tested and proved under the most severe tests to which any 
reasonable men would subject it. Two tree fallers of the 
original design and material have been in use for several 
weeks in one of the camps on the lower Columbia, and even 
that inferior type has given complete satisfaction. The new 
design, of which I show the larger type, is much superior 
in every way. Its success and its value to those operating 
in large timber is assured. 


Device Involves Lever Principle. 


As you see, the device embodies only the simple old 
principles of arms working on a fulcrum and spread through 
the agency of a slow-moving screw operated with a hand 
lever. Its lifting power is enormous. I am unable to tell 
you how mucb in pounds because as yet we have not tested 
it scientifically with mechanical appliances, but we have 
tested it thoroughly in practical use. A few days ago I 
witnessed a test made with this faller. We selected a Doug- 
las fir 5 feet in diameter and 260 feet in height from the 
ground. This tree stood on the point of a ridge and it 
leaned down the hill 23 feet 9 inches by actual measure- 
ment with a transit. The experienced fallers who cut it 
agreed that not more than three logs could have been 
saved had it been necessary to cut the tree in the usual 
way. We lifted this enormous weight against its lean and 
felled it in exactly the opposite direction along the crest 
of the ridge, saving, without a break, seven 32-foot logs, or 
224 feet of merchantable length, or all there was in the 
tree. The top broke at 10-inch diameter. Assuming that 
the three butt logs could have been saved under the old 
method of cutting, the saving in log value from this one 
tree alone by the use of the jack was $45 at the present 
low price of logs. 

At another camp a magnificent spruce containing 20,000 
feet of logs was left by the loggers because had it been 
felled across the deep narrow gulch over which it leaned, 
its destruction would have been complete and there would 
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have been nothing but additional litter on the grounq 
With one of these jacks the tree was lifted against its lean 
and laid up the hill without a break under 200 feet from 
the “ These are merely examples of what has een 
done. The lifting power of the device is limited only py 
the compression strength of wood, hence anything not out. 
side the bounds of reason can be accomplished by Using 
two jacks in order to secure a greater compression surface. 


Adapted to All Sizes of Timber. 


The weight of this form, complete, is 122 pounds. The 
jaw opens 7 inches, hence the jack is capable of throwing 
trees of almost any size. ‘This type is adapted to use jy 
the heaviest Douglas fir, spruce and redwood forests Where, 
by using two jacks, trees of any size may be thrown in any 
desired direction. We now propose to make a lighter form 
for general use in smaller timber. This will weigh abour sp 

ounds complete and possess the same strength as this 
orm, but it will not have the same spread. Later on we 
may design a still lighter type for use in place of widges 
in ordinary timber felling. The device is made of the best 
grades of steel by the drop-forge process, instead of by 
casting. ‘ 

Increases Efficiency of Falling Crews. 

It will be easily seen that not all of the value of this 
device lies in saving timber, although this feature alone 
demands its use. The efficiency of falling crews is griatly 
increased. Instead of spending hours in almost fruitless, 
exhausting effort to throw trees with wedges, the saw jg 
Kept free at all times, thereby increasing the capacity of a 
crew 35 percent, according to experienced fallers who liaye 
used the device. Nor is this all. Every logger who has 
worked in big timber knows not only the enormous loss of 
good values through breakage, but also of the added cost of 
yarding where the ground is strewn with broken logs and 
debris. With every tree taken out in its entirety, the work 
of the book tender is made easier and consequently the 
efficiency of the entire donkey crew is increased. 

These are the prime merits possessed by this device. Yon 
will discover others if you put it into use. It is one of the 
greatest factors in true conservation ever added to the 
equipment of logging camps. It means the saving of billions 
of feet of timber in this western country of big trees; it 
means the saving of hundreds of thousands of horse power 
in human strength; it means easier work and therefore 
greater contentment among those who toil in the woods; 
it means greater yields of timber a day and acre and 
therefore greater profits to the operator; it means a ‘“‘mini- 
mum of expenditure and a maximum of production”—which 
is efficiency. More than these can not be asked of one 
simple device. 


Mr. Donovan jocularly asked the secretary to keep 
order while he delivered his address on ‘‘ Modern Camp 
Buildings.’? He prefaced his address by explaining 
with a chart the rooms in the bunk house differing from 
ordinary camps. 


He declared each camp and timber tract is a 
problem for the owner which may be solved in 
various ways. While it is not always clear which 


plan is best, he pointed out that cheap, insanitary 
‘amps may not mean eventually a low cost per thou- 
sand of timber handled. In his opinion the big, dark, 
crowded bunk house is out of date even for temporary 
camps and its place is being taken by small units, port- 
able or on wheels, where men have more privacy, more 
comfort and may form more congenial groups. Loggers 
at most camps, he said, have little ground for complaint 
as to food, shelter, or pay now that the donkey, loco- 
motives and ‘‘flying machines’’ have replaced the ox- 
and horse-teams of twenty years ago. 

He told of his company’s plant at Alger, in Skagit 
County, and said this was the result of a combination 
of circumstances which warranted better construction 
than usual. After fourteen years of operation, involv- 
ing the building of seven temporary camps of various 
types, the company had cut all the outlying timber. 
Its holdings, aggregating 1,000,000,000 feet, were all 
within six miles and half within three miles of Alger, 
where the company’s logging railway crosses a branch 
of the Great Northern Railway. 

With reference to the modern bunk house constructed 
on this operation, Mr. Donovan said: 


With a dismantled mill, old store and office as a nucleus, 
we built, early in 1912, a new bunk-house which accommo- 
dates 100 men, repaired and renovated quarters for 50 more. 
transformed the old mill into a dining-room seating 150 
with suitable kitchen and store-rooms and recreation room 
up-stairs, built a machine shop 80 by 100 of common boards 
on heavy frame, oil-station, water-tank, sand-house and 8 
number of small auxiliary buildings. 

All are lighted by electricity, the bunk-house and dining- 
room heated by steam and supplied with hot water from the 
machine-shop 300 feet away, where we make all necessary 
repairs on our fifteen donkey engines, four locomotives and 
sixty cars. Our railroad yard is arranged with Y_ passing 
and spur tracks at this point so supplies may be delivered 
and trains made up with the minimum of labor. 

We expect Alger to be our supply and repair headquarters 
indefinitely and for two or three logging sidings as long as 
we can reach the working front in the woods within 15 min- 
utes by rail. This means approximately a 4-mile radius. 
After that distance is passed light, outlying camps will be 
used. Because of the permanence of the repair part of the 
camp our machine-shop was made feet wide and 100 
feet long, strong, simple construction with double tracks and 
pits in the center. One side is used entirely for the storage 
of wooden car-sills and repair parts and for woodworking. 
The other side is the machine-shop proper. An oil burr- 
ing, 54-inch by 15-foot boiler furnishes light, heat and 
power for the shop and camp. It uses from 16 to 24 gallons 
of fuel an hour, depending on the work. 7 by 12 Atlas 
engine drives the shafting and a General Electric 20 kilowatt 
dynamo. : 

In the shop are two forges, a No. 5 Beaudry power ham- 
mer which with one blacksmith and helper do all the work 
for the railroad and three sides, a 12-foot New Haven lathe, 
26-inch swing, a shaper, a 26-inch Barnes drill, a Williams 
No. 1 pipe and bolt cutter, a 75-ton hydraulic press, power 

rinders and saws enable a small force to keep our equipment 
in repair at a minimum cost. 

The dining-room and recreation-room oyerhead are capable 
of caring for 150 men. The recreation room has books, 
papers, card-tables, two pool-tables, a barber’s chair, bath- 
rooms and lavatory. This is open to all, but for use of 
baths and pool-tables a small charge is made by our lessee. 
He sells soft drinks, cigars and tobacco. No gambling, nor 
sale of beer or liquor are permitted. 


Description of Bunkhouse. 


Our bunk-house has created more discussion than any 
other feature of the camp and is perhaps worthy of some 
description. It was designed to be cleanly, comfortable 
and sanitary. It is heated with steam, electric lighted and 
has hot and cold water where fourteen men may wash at one 
time in the lavatory at the rear where are also modern 
toilets draining to a septic tank 500 feet away. 

There are eight rooms accommodating eight men each, two 
of four, and the upper floor, where there are accommoda- 
tions for thirty. The eight-men rooms are 15 by 26 with a 
light partition crossing midway, but with 314-foot center 
opening. his gives each man a corner of his own with 
shelf and locker. 
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Two large windows hung on pulleys insure ventilation. 
There are a small table and electric light for each four 


men. 

Steel “Tiger” bunks 3% by 6% feet are provided for each 
man, also a plain mattress. The men still carry their 
blankets and having provided these quarters, each man looks 
after his own belongings. The company sees that every 
room is swept daily. The hard-finish plaster and steel 
bunks have reduced the danger from vermin, which often 
infest otherwise good sleeping-quarters, to a minimum. 

Twelve by 36-foot porches in front of both first and 
second stories are much used by the men in good weather. 

A good water supply was obtained by laying a wooden 
pipe line, partly 5- and partly 4-inch, up Silver Creek, one 
mile, at a cost of $1,500. 

The bunk-house cost $5,000, the steel bunks $675, and the 
total cost of the camp, old buildings renovated, new ones 
constructed, water and electric supply, bunks and other 
furniture, was $15,427.05. This does not include any track 
work, nor the machinery at the shop. 

The speaker also told of having undertaken some 
provision for families after having arranged for eco- 
nomical repairs to equipment and the decent shelter 
and feeding of men who live in camps. Stumps were 
removed and 10 acres cleared from which lots 50 by 
130 feet were sold, practically at cost, to those who 
desired homes of their own. The company also offered 
acre lots uncleared, abutting on a road which passed 
about 1,000 feet to the east of the camp and on which 

yas located a good school-house, on long time and easy 
terms. Lumber was also furnished from the mill to 
those desiring to build. Four modern cottages, he said, 
were built on large lots for rent to principal employees. 
He declared that no attempt had been made to boom 
this village and speculation was discouraged. The town 
has a school, church, postoftice, hotel, restaurant, two 
stores, daily stage, and a weekly train for freight and 
Mr. Donovan said that at the turkey-distribution last 
Christmas, forty-six heads of families showed up at the 
office. 

In conclusion the speaker said that some have smiled 
at the company’s expenditure as being too large for the 
object attained; some buildings have been plastered 
where boards might have served and several hundred 
dollars have been spent for paint and whitewash for 
buildings the company expects to use for many years. 
As an evidence of the loyalty of the employees, Mr. 
Donovan said, that when the I. W. W. called out men 
last June, seriously crippling many camps, none of the 
company’s employees—numbering 213—quit. In his 
opinion the loyalty shown was due largely to the fact 
that the company is giving its employees proper places 
in which to live. 

Good machinery is important in all woods’ opera- 
tions, he said, but even more vital is a force of sober, 
efficient and contented men. 

Secretary Cornwall rang the bell calling time on 
Chairman Donovan just as he finished his paper. 

B. R. Lewis, Seattle, Wash., of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., who was next on the programm, was not pres- 
ent at this time and his address was postponed until the 
following day. 

Boiler Comparisons. 


In a comparison of the advantages of the vertical 
donkey boiler over the horizontal type, Fred McCurdy, 
of Hillsdale, Ore., said: 


I believe the locomotive type of boiler must eventually 
prevail in woods use, for the following reasons: 

1. Submerged tubes are practicable. It would not be 
feasible to attempt to secure the submerged tube design in 
the vertical boiler, for the reason that it would necessitate 
the building of an extra dome or receptacle in which to 
carry the dry steam. This type of construction would more 
or less obstruct the draft and thereby defeat its purpose. 


Enclosed Steam Pipes. 


It is my judgment that the logging engine manufacturers 
in the near future will realize the advantages of locating 
their steam pipes inside the shell of the boiler. By making 
these changes in construction it will give the same results 
as are now obtained in locomotives by supplying dry steam 


to the cylinders. The cost of making this change would 
not be very much greater than in the present type. 

In case of an accident necessitating the removing of 
these pipes, provision could be made in the construction of 
the boiler so they could be removed without involving a 
great deal of labor. In my judgment, however, the chances 
of accident occurring to the enclosed pipes would be very 
much less than that of the exposed pipes. 

At the present time in order to overcome the vibration 
we have to use a universal joint which, at best, must in 
the very nature of its construction give more or less trouble. 

I believe when you come to figure this matter out you 
will find that the difference in the efficiency of the dry 
steam delivered directly to the cylinders instead of being 
subjected to exposure entailing condensation—especially in 
cold weather—will insure a considerably higher efficiency 
than is now possible with the present system of installation. 
Reduction in fuel costs and labor would at once become ap- 
parent, as the steam would be able to render its maximum 
efficiency. 

There would be eliminated to a very large extent the 
contraction and expansion that necessarily must take place 
where the tubes and top sheet are subjected to such an in- 
tense heat as to cause a disintegration of the molecules of 
the steel, increasing the possibilities for collapse or bulging 
of the tubes and upper sheet. 

2. The locomotive type permits a better application of 


the use of oil as fuel, as it provides a greater radius of 


heating surface and also the form of the boiler makes in- 
stalation easier, 

3. The chances for eliminating the fire hazard are also 
to be considered in the use of the horizontal boiler, as the 
sparks are not so liable to be exhausted through the stack 
to the same degree, on account of the reduced upward draft. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact that if 
this type of boiler was being used for wood or coal fuel, 
in connection with a baffle plate now commonly used in 
locomotives, a screen could be installed in the smoke box, 
which would doubly insure any escaping sparks 6r cinders, 
through the spark arrester now used on the vertical type. 
Will also mention that a hole or opening could be cut in 
the bottom of the smoke box and by making a connection 
with a sheet iron pipe, 5 or 6 inches in diameter, to the 
ash pan; this would keep the smoke box clear of all accu- 
aeons cinders which would go to the ash pan by natural 

raft. 

4. In the locomotive type of boiler you can use a super- 
heater, which will insure a saving in steam. This will 
mean, as stated before, a saving of fuel and labor and 
give better results and allow for the substitution of a feed 
pump for injectors. Injectors at best are not so reliable 
as a feed pump; and when you remember that you attain a 
degree of heat from 90° to 170° F. where a superheater 
is used the low-priced injector such as is in common use 
would be absolutely worthless. 

5. The center of gravity in the horizontal type of boiler 
is very much lower than in the perpendicular. The boiler 
is more easily braced, and when it comes to movement, 
the chances for damage through toppling over are very 
much minimized 

The argument might be advanced that the use of the 
horizontal boiler would necessarily increase the length of 
the frame of the engine. I do not think that this argument 
is conclusive, for this reason: 

For the last two years I have been putting a 60-foot sled 
under any donkeys we have been operating. Mounted back 
of the boiler has been an oil tank carrying fourteen barrels 
of oil, and a water tank capable of providing us with about 
fifteen barrels of water. It would be my idea that in order 
to overcome the 5-foot additional space that would probably 
be necessary by the substitution of the horizontal for the 
vertical boiler, that we would construct a saddle tank on 
the boiler, in which one partition would carry water and 
the other the oil, thereby attaining the same compactness 
that is possible through the use of the present vertical 
type. 
vThe benefit to be derived from mounting the oil tank 
on the horizontal boiler is the maintenance of an even 
temperature without the necessity of an additional heating 
apparatus. 

Another advantage the horizontal boiler enjoys over 
the vertical type: You can not jacket the latter with 
asbestos without incurring to a more or less degree probable 
loss from pitting by reason of the water or steam getting 
between the shell of the boiler and the asbestos lining. 

The accompanying drawing will assist to present more 
fully the advantages which would accrue from the use of 
the horizontal type of boiler. It would be my idea that 
in addition to the ordinary throttle now used, another 
throttle should be located in the steam dome similar to 
the practice now followed in locomotive building. The 
object of this emergency throttle is to insure absolute cer- 
tainty in case of any accident to the operating throttle. 
At the present time an engineer on an ordinary logging 
donkey, if perchance, anything should get wrong with his 








throttle, must climb on top of the house, and reach the 
gate valves with considerable labor, to shut off the steam. 

It will also be noted in connection with the proposed 
horizontal boiler that the hight from the base of the sled 
to the top of the smokestack is very much less than now 
encountered with the use of the vertical type. There would 
be a difference of about 5 feet in the hight of the boiler 
itself, and about 2 feet in the stack. 

When you come to consider the number of movements 
a logging engine is required to make in a year, and the 
character of ground it must traverse, the factor of safety 
in favor of the horizontal over the vertical type is so grea 
that this fact in itself is enough to commend it to every 
logging operator. 

While the exhaust is used for superheating, it can also 
be carried to the smoke box to secure forced draft, where 
it can be regulated by a valve specially designed for that 
purpose. Some experiments along this line have been made 
with the vertical type of boiler, but without success, owing 
to its style of construction; therefore a blower has to be 
maintained, which necessitates the development of an addi 
tional amount of steam. On the other hand, with a hori 
zontal.type of boiler the blower can be used in conjunction 
with the exhaust, minimizing the amount of steam required 
to insure free combustion. 

Steam shovel builders at one time used the vertical type 
of boiler, with a view of securing greater compactness 
but after years of experience it was found that the hori 
zontal type of boiler provided great steaming facilities 
which overcame any supposed advantage of the vertical 
type, in so far as the economy of space was concerned 
There was also manifest advantages both in safety of move 
ment and operation. It was also found practicable to re 
duce the diameter of the boiler, by utilizing longer flues, 
thereby providing increased steam with lessened fuel cost 





Dr. Schenck at the conclusion of his address earlier 
in the afternoon had left his suitcase, filled with text 
books written by himself while he was attempting to 
master the game, on the platform. He now stated that 
the books were free for those that wanted them and the 
suitcase Was donated with them. 


The session adjourned at 5:30. 
THE WELFARE DINNER. 


The second annual welfare dinner under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association was held 
Thursday night, in the famous hall of the Doges, at 
Davenport’s cafe. The first was held a year ago, in 
connection with the Pacific Logging Congress at Ta- 
coma, and was such a success in creating an interest 
on the part of the loggers in the welfare work that the 
Y. M. ©. A. is doing, and is desirous of doing, that it 
was made a permanent feature of the congress. There 
were 142 in attendance, including several ladies, and 
the talks, while brief, owing to the limited time, were 
earnest and sincere testimonials of the practical effi- 
ciency of the organization’s work for the betterment 
of the social as well as moral condition of the men who 
work with their hands in the great forests of the 
western country. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Potlatch, Idaho, a firm believer in the 
value of Christian welfare work, briefly introduced 
John R. Tolle, of Missoula, Mont., at the head of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, as toastmaster, and the latter expressed his 
enjoyment at being able to participate in such an affair. 
Letters and telegrams of regret because of their ab- 
sence were read from Ernest Lister, governor of Wash- 
ington, who had been expected to,make an address, 
and from Ralph Burnside, of the Sunset Timber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash., who has a very satisfactory 
Y. M. C. A. club house at the company’s camp at 
Firland. 

Mr. Tolle stated that Frank H. Lusk, a neighbor of 
his at Missoula, and an old-time railroad man, had 
expected to be present, but could not attend, sending 
a letter instead. This letter was read by J. B. Rhodes. 
In it, Mr. Lusk, who some years ago scoffed at the es 
tablishment of Y. M. C. A. club houses at railroad con 
struction camps, expressed his strong appreciation of 
the great benefits to men, and efficiency resulting from 
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the Y. M. C. A. work. He declared it deserved the 
support of every intelligent employer of labor. 

Che toastmaster spoke very highly of the Y. M. C. A. 
industrial work in introducing J. A. Goodell, of Port 
land, Ore., industrial secretary of the organization in 
the Pacifie Northwest, and Mr. Goodell, with the aid 
of stereopticon views, explained what is being done 
by his organization in the logging camps ot the West. 
A year sgo when the first welfare dinner was given 
there were two welfare club houses in the lumber and 
logging industry, while now there are fourteen, indieat 
ing a generous percentage of growth. Mr. Goodell re 
ferred to Col. Goethal’s assertion that the success of 
the construction of the Panama Canal was due to the 
welfare and esprit de corps of the men. 

Among the pictures shown were those of weltare 
club houses of the MeCioud River Lumber Company, 
MeCloud, Cal., C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Conipany, Marshfield, Ore., Puget Mill Company, Port 
Gamble, Wash., Blodel Donovan Lumber Mills, Alger, 
Wash., Consolidated Lumber Company, Elk, Wash., and 
the Vance Lumber Company, Malone, Wash. He also 
illustrated the Y. M. C. A. Building in large industrial 
niers, and also in railrcad and other construction 
camps, the first of the latter at an irrigation work 
camp near North Yakima. He showed pictures of the 
Y. M. C. A. elub house at Doty, Wash., of the Doty 
Luinber & Shingle Company, ana a similar one at Har- 
rison, Idaho, maintained by several lumber manufac 
turing concerns there. Of the logging camp type, he 
showed pictures of the welfare club houses of the Sun 
set Timber Company at Firland, Wash., the Clear Lake 
lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., and the Inman- 
Poulson Lumber Company, Kelso, Wash., and the Y. M. 
C. A. welfare car at the 
camps ot the Potlatch 
Lumber Company. In con 
cluding his illustrated talk, 
Mr. Goodell declared the 
Y. M. C. A. made better 
men and better citizens ot 


those within the reach of 





CE 


its influence. 
Employers Make Detailed 
Statements. 


“here followed some 
statements of emplovers. 
A. W. Laird told how Mr. 
Goodell had a vear or so 
ago explained the welfare 
work to the late William 
Deary, the predecessor ot 
Mr. Laird, and Mr. Deary 
had said that if it would 
do anything to help the 
men he was for it. Mr. 
Laird spoke highly of the 
result of the vear’s ex 
perience at his company ’s 
camps, not measured in 
dollars and cents but in 
the good it had done. 

R. W. Mereereau, of 
Doty Lumber & Shing 
Company, expressed — his 
approval ot the Y. 
’. A. elub house at that 
company’s plant at Doty, 
and explained the nature 
of the work being d 
tor its employees. It is 
the social center of the 
town, and the men and 
their families all partici 
pate in its benefits. 

Q. P. Jones, superin 
tendent of logging of the 
Potlatch Lumber Com 
pany, said that its men are 








all pleased with the bene 
fits tl ey are receiving fron 
the club car at their camp. 
B. R. Lewis, of the Cleat Lake Lumber Company, 

the company established a club house for the 
Y. M. C. A. at one of its camps last January and he 
believed the men liked it. camp did not have 
the Y. M. C. A., and while he believed it was a good 
thing for the men, it had not been demonstrated that 
it enabled them to yn in any cheaper. The 
company is continuir lub house and hopes vet 
to prove that it permits of cheaper loggi AS =a 
matter of sentiment, Mr. Lewis favored i 

J.D. Young told of the Y. M. ¢ 
the Inman Poulson Lumber (i mpany ’s Camps, He 
declared it brought better men to them. If they 
wanted whisky bloats at their camp they would run 
them wide open as formerly, but the Y. M. C. A. club 
house and its influence were bringing a better Glass of 
men. Only recently he speke to 70 men at his camp, 
and asked the men what they thought of it. Of these, 
67 favored it, and 8 only were against it, and the 
expression was secured by unsigned written statements 
from them. He only wished that that club house was 
double its size. The expense was 1% percent added to 
the pay roll, and he believed it added 5 or 6 percent 
more to the efticiency of the men, for they are doing 
12 percent better at their camps this year than last 
vear. 

George F. Fox, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany’s logging department, Bonner, Mont., added his 
approval of the Y. M. C. A. logging camp work. 

W. A. Sellwood, who had charge of construction 
camp Y. M. C. A. work, told of some of the experiences 
in this work. 


THOSE IN 














Several employees of the Potlateh Lumber Com- 
pany’s camps told of their appreciation of the Y. M. 
©, A. camp work, including William Polloek and Tom 
Connelly. The latter, especially was enthusiastie in 
his praise of the great help to the men of James Lans 
burry, the Y. M. C. A. secretary at their camp. He is 
their first aid, he declared. 

Secretary Lansbury spoke briefly owing to the limited 
time. Born in the heart of London, he is now a worker 
in the Y. M. C. A. logging camps. He declared he had 
always supposed he was the black sheep in the family 
until he read the August MeClure’s and learned that the 
rest of his relatives in London were in jail as suf 
fragettes. He spoke strongly and fervently, declaring 
at the outset that he could better talk to lumber jacks. 
The experiences he related kept his auditors interested 
and amused. 

‘*The Y. M. C. A. in the logging camp is practical. 
If I had a year in Mr. Lewis’ logging camp | woald 
guarantee to make logs cheaper or work for nothing,’’ 
declared Mr. Lansbury, in conelusion, as he sat down 
amid a burst of applause. 

Mr. Toole, in closing the meeting, expressed his 
earnest approval of any movement such as this, de 
signed to bring about the moral and physical better 
ment of a class of men that need such help. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


friday morning’s session was c¢ailed to order about 
9:45 by the presiding officer, J. J. Donovan. The secre- 
tary read more telegrams of regrets and also one from 
President E. P. Blake, urging that the congress take 
some action toward securing chairs of logging engineer 
ing in western universities and colleges. 





ATTENDANCE AT THE WELFARE DINNER IN THE HALL 


The Chair then introduced B. R. Lewis, of the Clea 
Lake Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Lewis’ 
address was on the program for Thursday, but its de 
livery Was postponed until this session. 

‘*Our idea in constructing camps is to take care of 
our men and make them as comfortable as possible,’’ 
declared Mr. Lewis. ‘*We do not humor them but keep 
them in their natural element and make them feel at 
home-but insist on their paying for what they get.’’ 
Continuing he said: 


Our company bas two types of camps. Camp 1, located on 
the south side of the Skagit River, at an elevation of about 
OO feet, is compesed of fourteen bunk houses 12 by 26, 
built on sleds, extending four feet from the bunk house in 
the rear and six feet on the front, so they can readily be 
loaded on cars The sleds are put together with two cross 
timbers and bolted with three %-inch rods. The bunk houses 
are built with joist, studding and rafters two feet apart, 
sheeted wit No. 2 shiplap, sided with 4-inch D. & M. put on 
perpendicular!y, and a shingle room. The floor is 2 by 4 
D. & M., with one window in the rear and two in the front 


house is furnished with six double steel bunks 
with sprin and mattresses, with capacity of twelve men, 
and one 26-inch stove. 

In addition to this we have a wash room built separate 
14oby 24. We have a beth-room and dry-room 12 by 36 
ect. The dry-room is 12 by 24 feet, furnished with a large 
heater with twelve 1-inch coils. A 100-gallon tank in the 
bath-room is 12 by 12 feet, and is furnished with three 
shower baths and an 8%-foot galvanized iron sink. This is 
one of the most popular features that we have at camp. 





For Recreation, Health and Comfort. 


We have a Y. M. C building built in two sections so 





it can be loaded on cars the same as the other buildings: 
the two sections joined together are 24 by 40 feet. The com- 





pany pays the secretary and furnishes the light and heat 
und the men furnish the paraphernalia. They now have two 
pool-tables, phonograph, and they take about thirty daily, 
weekly and monthly papers and magazines, and they have 
a library of about 650 volumes, together with a clothes 
press, punching bag and games of different kinds. 

Our oflice and commissary is built in the same style as 
the other buildings and is 12 by 40 feet. We have another 
building 12 by 86 feet which is for the foreman, clerks, ete. 
Another building 12 by 24 is for the superintendent and the 
ihanagement, 

Our main dining room is 24 by 76 feet. Our kitchen and 
rootas for the cook-house force are 26 by 46 feet. Our build- 
ings are all lighted with electricity. Our dynamo house is 
also made portable as well as the tool house, warehouse and 
filing howse-—-everything with the exception of the cook- 
house. The next cook-house that we build we anticipate 
building it in sections so it can be readily moved. 

Camp 2 is built at an elevation of eleven hundred feet and 
is built permanently on the old plan, but is very light and 
roomy The bunk-houses are furnished with iron beds, 
springs and mattresses, each house holding about forty men, 
The cook-house is on the same plan as that at Camp 1, 
with the exception that it had a little more light in it, 
making it much more pleasant, which I consider is a very 
vood idea. 

We have a shower bath and dry-room at this camp, but 
no Y. M. C. A. building. The office is built on about the 
same plan. We furnish both the camps the same and it is 
hard to tell which gives the more satisfaction. 





After a careful study given the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
No. 1, he said the company could not become recon- 
ciled to the fact that it keeps men any longer, or gives 
any more satisfaction to a crew or, in other words, 
enables it to put in logs any cheaper. He said be con- 
sidered camp buildings and equipment a business propo- 
sition. The only reason he found for bettering equip- 
ment, camp buildings, ete., is to enable him to deliver 
logs to the mill at the lowest possible price. His expe 
rience has taught him that no matter how good the 
accommodations and board, unless men are made to pay 
well for them and unless 
the company maintains 
good discipline it will not 
he able to accomplish 
these results. 

In conclusion he said: 


When you find a foreman 
who will epply himself to 
modern methods of putting 
in logs and at the same time 
holds the men down to the 
old method of discipline you 
will find a man that gets 
better results for his com 
pany. 

We have had too much 
prosperity generally and the 
lumbermen are not suffi- 
ciently organized to protect 
their own interests. I be- 
lieve that the men should 
be given good board and 
good, comfortable accommo 
dations this should at 
tract the better class” of 
men—and ~ then run our 
business with a strong hand 


Rules for Handiing Em- 
ployees. 

I have given our super 
intendent instructions when 
wt man was maliciously de 
stroying our tools or other 
equipment to charge him up 
with the damage he had 
done; when he neglected 
his duty to discharge him 
and dock him for his time. 
We have established a rule 
that every man must give 
notice the day before’ he 
leaves our camp and every 
man in an important posi 
tion, such as cook, black 
smith, hooktender, loader 
and engineer, ete., who left 
our employ without giving 
us time to get a man in his 
place we would not. settle 
with. If such rules as these 
were put into effect by all 
lumbermen I think it would 
increase the general  effi- 
ciency of all our men; also 
requiring those in  impor- 
tant positions to have good 
records before they could 
assume a_ higher position 
with an increase of wage 
This is all up to the loggers 
and lumbermen themselves 
As it is now, every man 
is for himself and does not try to work with his’ neigh 
bors; the men are better organized than their employers 
[ believe in being just with the men and in forcing them to 
ve square with the company. 


OF DOGES 


Il. J. Robinson, Portland, Ore., of the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Company, was also on Thursday’s program, but 
remained over and delivered his address Friday morning. 

That there are other reasons for the existence of the 
air brake besides merely being a safety device was 
asserted by Mr. Robinson in an address on ‘* Handling 
Air.”’ He made the somewhat startling statement that 
the brake under a single car is more powerful than the 
locomotive which pulls the train. This, however, he said 
is 4 proven fact. He pointed out that it takes a locomo- 
tive and ordinary passenger train from five to ten min- 
utes and a distance of from five to seven miles to attain 
the speed of sixty miles an hour, while it is possible to 
stop the average passenger train in about twenty seconds 
and not less than 2,000 feet. To illustrate, he said that 
to stop a train consisting of two locomotives, weigh 
ing 194 tons each, and ten passenger cars weighing 
75 tons each, running at the rate of 80 miles an hour, 
sufficient energy is used to lift a weight of one ton 
over 48 miles or to lift a weight of 737 tons to the 
top of a building 347 feet high. He mentioned this 
to show the importance of the air brake, not only as 
a safety device but as a vital factor in the transpor 
tation problem. He pointed out that it would be im- 
possible to operate modern, heavy and long trains at 
speeds which are now common, if it were impossible 
to dissipate quickly the energy stored in the train, as 
is done by the means of the air brake, 
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On the subject of handling log trains on down grades 
he said that perhaps the most simple solution is to 
increase the braking power on the cars to between 
100 and 125 percent of their light weight; then by 
means of a double regulation of brake pipe pressure 
use a low pressure when handling empty cars to avoid 
sliding the wheels and a higher pressure when han 
dling loaded cars, in order properly to control the speed 
when descending grades, 

He declared that the holding of brakes for long 
periods should be avoided in handling trains when 
descending grades. Some of the points to be con- 
sidered in this connection were outlined as follows: 


The brake work required for a stop increases much more 
ipidly than the speed. This may be illustrated by the 
act that with present form of passenger equipment a train 
running at 60 miles an hour can be stopped in about 1,100 
ieet, but that if the same train is running at 80 miles an 
jour and the same brake applied with the same force it 
will still be running 60 miles an hour at the end of 1100 
eet or at the point it was stopped from the speed of 60 
miles per hour, 

On a descending grade a certain portion of the braking 
r holding power is required to prevent an increase in 
peed. ‘The accelerating force, due to grade alone, is 20 
ounds per ton percent grade, so that it may readily be 
een the work required of each brake to prevent a gain 
in speed increases with the weight of the load. Should 
there be any cars in a train having poor holding brakes, 
the weignt of such cars is added to that of the cars having 
ood brakes and increases the difficulty of properly con- 
rolling the speed of the train. 

A train can not be said to be under proper control if it 

barely possible to prevent the speed increasing, as the 
iolding power available for stopping a train is that in 
xeess of what is necessary to prevent a gain in speed. As 
enerally understood, a train is under control when it can 

e brought to a stop in a reasonable flagging distance. 








Amount of Pressure Obtainable. 


The amount of pressure obtained in the brake cylinder 
lepends on ihe amount of pressure in the auxiliary reser- 
oir at the time the brake is applied and as the pressure 
reaches the auxiliary through a small groove in the triple 
valve, sufficient time should be allowed to replace the air 
iscd in a previous brake application before again applying 
the brake, : 

The braking power available depends upon the amount. of 
ressure admitted to and maintained in the brake cylinder, 
nd in order to hold the pressure the brake cylinder and its 
onnections must be tight and the packing leather in good 
ondition. Quite often the latest improved brake equip- 
considerable expense and then the 
impaired by Jack of proper 


ment is purchased at 
; equipment 


ficiency of the 





B. R. LEWIS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
With the Clear Lake Lumber Company. 


maintenance, and it can be readily understood that if brake 
cylinder leakage exists all of the ‘other brake apparatus is 
useless so far as its ability to control the train is con- 
cerned. 

Retaining valves are an important factor in grade work 
and should be maintained in good condition, and all used 
when descending grades. The value of the retaining valve 
will be better understood when it is stated that the 15 
pounds pressure it holds in the brake cylinder equals nearly 
one-third of the total brake power possible to obtain on a 
car with a full service application from the usual standard 
‘70 pounds) pressure, and in addition helps to hold the 
train while recharging the auxiliary reservoir by reason of 
blowing down brake cylinder pressure slowly when the 
brakes are released, 

In order to determine if all brakes are performing the 
work expected there is no better plan than that of feeling 
the wheel temperature on arrival of the train at the foot 
of the grade. Should the wheels under any car show a 
iower temperature than the average for the entire train 
it indicates that the brake on the car is in poor condition. 
(This is termed the “Thermal Test’ and is more reliable 
than any other known, but can not of course be made when 
band brakes are used in conjunction with air brakes.) 

Much could) be written concerning the subject of ‘Air 
Brakes.” only avery few of the points which it) was 
thoueht might be of interest having been covered in this 
paper, but the writer wishes to take this opportunity of 
advising that it will be considered a pleasure at any time 
to render any possible assistance in air brake matter to 


loveing roads, 





Mr. Robinson’s address: was received with a great 
deal of interest and at its conclusion Mr. Donovan called 
especial attention to a statement in the address that 
a train properly equipped with brakes, when running 
60 miles per hour, could be stopped within 1,100 feet, 
but the same train running 80 miles per hour with these 
brakes applied would still be running 60 miles per hour 
at end of 1,100 feet. Mr. Donovan also said that 
although George Westinghouse had made modern rail- 
roading possible, many of the best informed railroad 
men do not ride on the fastest trains because of the 
above condition. 

The Chair called E, T. Allen to the floor, saying that 
the forester was so well known he needed no intro- 
duction. 

That the forest industry is, in a final analysis, an 


entity is a truth less realized in America than in 
older countries, was the statement made by K. T. Allen, 
of Portland, Ore., in his address on ‘‘The Latest 
Devices for Forest Protection.’’ Man needs wood in 
various forms, he said, and to make the earth supply 
it, adding such labor as is required to make it available 
and suitable for his use, is a business. Convenience, he 
pointed out, may require that it be conducted by one 
unit of management, as when the small coneern cuts 
its own timber and retails it to local consumers, or by 
several, as when timber, logging, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, transporting and retailing are each under separate 
proprietorship, The latter system, he said, might pro- 
duce some conflict of interest between its units but 
it can not possibly destroy the greater mutual interest 
of all branches of one business. In the long run the 
prosperity of all has a common basis and this must 
include perpetuation of the resources dealt with, econ- 
omy in their process and just payment by the consumer 
for the service rendered. 
Continuing he said: 


IXveryone of these three things involves more than is 
under the individual control of any unit. It involves the 
influence of the other units and of the public. Consequently 
you as loggers should be interested not only in the economies 
of your own processes, which this congress is called pri- 
marily to discuss, but also in the progress of forest protec- 
tion and its incidental work of public education in many 
things that affect the industry as a whole. And while 
latest devices for fire fighting are what I was really asked 
to report upon, I believe there is quite as much real develop- 
ment by protective agencies along other lines, and that 
there is perhaps even more need tor us all to understand 
its trend and object. 


Growth of Codperative Patrol Movement. 

The coéperative patrol movement in the Pacific Northwest 
has had phenomenal growth. It is only about seven years 
since the forest protective association was formed by a few 
timber owners in the Coeur d'Alene district. Their plan did 
not go beyond cheapening and improving a local fire patrol. 
Now there is a chain of similar associations from the Mon 
tana Rockies to northern California patrolling over 20,- 
000,000 acres, employing many hundred trained men, and 
spending hundreds of thousands a year. They protect about 
»00,000,000,000 feet of timber, or a fifth of the Nation's 
entire supply, and keep the loss down to so negligible a 
figure that it can hardly be expressed in terms of percent >. 

Codperative patrol has proved so successful that even in 
these few years it has established a wholly new channel for 
the direction of public forest protection policies, State and 
Federal. Once almost regarded as disciplinary and directed 
ut lumbermen, necessarily originated and executed without 
consulting their interest, gislation is now mainly 
along the lines of stre a team relation between 
lumbermen and official agencies, one which shall utilize 
private interest and competence to the utmost. The asso- 
ciations have legalized official standing as representatives 
of the State or Government. Whereas, at one time the 
effort was to collect from forest owners funds to be expended 
by public officials, it is now rather to discover ways in 
which private protective systems can serve as the most 
efficient agencies for public expenditure. They are also con 
sulted as to punitive laws and constituted a constabulary to 
enforce them. 

I sometimes wonder whether the true significance of this 
change is realized. It means that those Coeur d'Alene men 
unwittingly discovered a gate through which forest industry 
is passing the barrier of public misunderstanding and dis 
trust to take its rightful place in the community as a useful 
and commendable industry. Certainly it has not its right- 
ful place until its voice is welcomed and respected in all 
men’s councils that affect its welfare. To have such a voice 
in strictly protective affairs is net so old or trifling a thing 
that we should accept it without gratification. It is in- 
finitely more important that it is also the voice of all forest 
industry, earning an influence in all affairs that affect the 
lumberman, whether the making and enforcing of laws or of 
that which is greater than law—public sentiment. 











Alliance Formed to Carry on Patrol Work. 

When the extending and improvement of coéperative 
patrol became of recognized importance, the pioneer asso- 
ciations allied in the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso 
ciation to maintain facilities for this purpose and also for 
carrying on a campaign of public education in the fire evil. 
so there might be fewer fires to find and fight. To some of 
you, perhaps, it still symbolizes these things only. You 
know only of its forest fire conferences and its precautionary 
material that reaches the reading public. To such, before 
passing to devices for fire prevention, I want to speak of 
the system by which our organization assists you in these 
other things I have suggested. 

The truth is that the work of the central association is 
now chiefly along these other lines. Its part in developing 
local fire work is practically accomplished. Of twenty-five 
local associations on the Coast (seventeen in Oregon alone) 
only the original five in Idaho and Washington do not owe 
their existence to its organizing influence. To a large extent 
it shaped the laws and appropriations under which they work. 
It has facilitated their exchange of methods to increase effi- 
ciency and by its educational work done much to prevent 
carelessness with fire from overtaxing methods and funds. 
And it still contributes perhaps as much as ever in most of 
those directions. Yet in the nature of things it must do 
so with less proportionate title to credit and more anony- 
mously. It would fail did it not built up independent effi- 
ciency among the locals and, obviously, sinee it is they 
who must maintain membership and make assessments, it 
must let them utilize to the fullest every opportunity to 
point to success in local matters outside of their fire work, 
even if the central association is really the prime mover. 

Consequently the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation is more and more assuming the less spectacular but 
no less necessary functions which, for similar expedient 
reasons, the locals can not perform. It has been the chief 
premoter of reciprocal relations between associations, State 
und Federal protective agencies, not only locally but in 
such matters as securing large sums for Northwestern States 
under the Weeks Law. It represents western forest 
interests in all national affairs. It conducts studies of forest 
taxation. It sees that the progressiveness of the Pacifie 
forest owner and the safety of Pacific timber are known all 
over the United States, doing so by personal representation, 
by skilful publicity, and by exhibits at numerous eastern 
expositions. Inquiries as to methods come from as far as 
Russia and Tasmania. It keeps in touch with similar forest 
owners’ organizations in the Lake States, the East and 
Canada. Through newspapers, magazines, conventions, 
clubs, commissions and publie boards, it utilizes every oppor- 
tunity to reach our local northwestern public. 

In short. no metter what or where the tendeney or the 
crisis, western forest industry is assured representation 
which is not suspected of ulterior motive but welcomed be- 
cause it is hept serupulcusly free from any but mutual 
private and public interest. And throughout it teaches this 
true principle—that not forests but forest industry is what 
America really seeks to perpetuate: that there is no object 
in growing or preserving forests without at the same time 
affording justice and stability. to the industry that alone 
can make them useful; and that it is one great industry 
which ean not suffer undeserved injury in any branch with- 
out injuring all and eventually the public. 


Mr. Allen told briefly of the work of the National 
Conservation Congress, which he said was a gathering 








of prominent and influential people from all over the 
country, and which should have much power but has 
at times degenerated into a political arena and at 
others into a narrow and not very constructive diseus- 
sion of subjects in which lumbermen or foresters have 
only a general interest, if any at all. He urged that 
the lumber industry of the Pacific coast should have a 
voice in National Conservation affairs and 
said that this vear the meeting in Washington, where 
the congress will have unusual influence, is to be de 
voted largely to lumbering and forestry, discussed bi 
people who are a part of them and know what the) 
are talking about and with funds for giving the infor 
mation wide publicity. 

Returning to fire prevention in the woods and around 
the camps, the speaker said, that never in history 
has there been such rapid advance in technical methods 
as since, State, Federal and private fire fighters have 
attacked the problems jointly and with full knowledge 
of each other’s inventions and with a spirit of friendly 
rivalry. 

Of the Oregon compulsory patrol law he said: 


Congress 





In reviewing progress since our last meeting perhaps the 
most notable innovation is the Oregon compulsory — 
law enacted last winter. Every timber owner must main 
tain a patrol as good as do 51 percent of bis neighbors. 
the State may do the work and collect a maximum of 
cents an acre in the same manner that taxes ar 
The State forester has platted the entire privat 
of the State and of those not already doing 
requires that they install patrol or join an «association 
He encourages the latter course. There has been surpris 
ingly little objection to the law and so far no necessity of 
State action. Although to learn ownership and get things 
going has taken much of the season, about 3.000 owners 
are now paying into the associations for the first. time. 
The State also contributes to these associations. 

It was a comparatively easy season judged by modern 
standards, for losses were negligible—probably the least in 
northwestern history. We must not forget, however, that 
this was not all due to the weather. In old days, as much 
dry windy weather as we had this year always did much 
damage, for there were countless smouldering fires for it to 
fan up and no machinery for jumping on them. It means 
that protection is so gocd now that we don't have to worry 
except im a very bad year. But the bad year will come 
und there is none the less need for constantly strengthen 
ing our defense to meet it. A good year gives just. the 
chances necded for perfecting details we can not touch when 
overworked, 
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trail building and especially in equipping lookout 
stations. He spoke of the various devices used in locat- 
ing and coping with fires and said it is well known that 
the greatest fire danger lies in the high, dry interior 
wind known all over the Pacific coast under different 
names. It is the ‘‘Chinook’’ in spring or winter; the 
‘feast wind’’ of the Cascade region; the ‘‘norther’’ 
of California, and east of the Columbia Basin is likely 
to be deflected eastward up the Idaho mountains. This, 
he declared, has caused most of the disastrous sweeping 
fires in recent years and as the facilities for handling 
ordinary conditions are becoming adequate, it consti- 
tutes the greatest future hazard. The city fire depart 
ment, he said, may seem perfect but an earthquake 
may burn a San Francisco and no forest region subject 
to a wind like this is wholly immune from a Hinckley 
Gaudette, or Coeur de’Alene forest fire calamity. In 
speaking of the value of the Weather Bureau as an asset 
to fighters of forest fire, he said: 

The Weather Bureau, the Forest Service and the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association have just inaugurated 
a study of the possibility of accurately forecasting this wind 
and distributing the information to loggers and protective 
agencies so that if conditions warrant camps can be shut 
down, burning delayed or other precautions taken. Gener 
ally speaking. it should be simpler than most weather pre 
dicting, for the conditions producing the wind are interior, 
not at sea, and can be observed. They consist of a high 
pressure area in upper British Columbia or Alberta coin 
cident with a low pressure area in the California region, 
causing the flow from one to the other of a violent interior 
air current which carries no moisture and is consequently 
exceedingly drying. : nie 

Theoretically, all that is necessary to forecast this is 
promptly reported barometrical readings from both regions 
and we have taken steps to secure the coéperation of the 
American and Canadian weather officials in this respect. 
Practically, there may be difficulty in getting proper re 
ports from the sparsely-settled portion of the norihern 
area and also in calculating local exceptions to the general 
current. Certain parts of our territory are affected by such 
a wind under general and determinable conditions but others 
may have the general wind diverted by other pressure areas 
or be subject to dry winds caused wholly by the latter. 














Until these questions have been further studied it is hardly 
wise to attempt systematic forecasts, for mistakes in the 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED DONKEY USED BY POT- 
LATCH LUMBER COMPANY. 


beginning would brand the project as impractical and only 
annoying. 3ut we hope that by next season something 
will come of the investigations being made by District 
Forecaster Beals, in charge of the Portland Weather Bureau 
office, who has been authorized to work it out if possible. 
I may say here that some of the Idaho patrol associations 
are also experimenting with local barometer readings. 
Advisability of Burning Slash. 

_ This was not as good a season as hoped for slash burn- 
ing, but a great deal has been done, experience has been 
gained and belief in its advisability strengthened. There 
has been a marked tendency to tighten up on summer burn- 
ing and burning without permit. We are realizing that 
the slashing is our greatest menace. There has never been 
a year in which slashing fires were checked so quickly and 
watched so carefully until rain fall. There has been quite 
wide adoption of camp fire rules, specifying in print the 
responsibility of all employees and emphasizing that pre- 
venting fire comes before getting out logs. The experiment 
will probably result in improved rules next year. 

If there is anything needed in the average camp, espe- 
cially now that the woods are full of patrolmen, it is a 
clear understanding of the foreman’s responsibility for fire. 
He can not be blamed if, considering getting out logs the 
work upon which he is judged, he is reluctant to let any- 
thing interfere with it. His duty when this involves fire 
risk, both individually and in relation to the demands of 
tire wardens, should be most clearly laid down by his em- 
ployer. Given such an understanding he often has the best 
possible judgment in the premises, but not always. Some- 
times he does not know as much about fire risk as a spe- 
cially-trained firewarden. Whichever the case, the respon- 
sibility should be fixed in advance. 

do not think the time far distant when every logging 
camp will have a fire plan, as specific as the safety equip- 
ment and drills aboard ship, including, not only every safe- 
guarding appliance and the movements of the men in case 
of fire, but also precautionary planning of all operations. 
We do this with a mill. It is far more important with the 
material that supports the whole industry. 

The protective branch of forest industry is no longer 
merely the patrol of mountain slopes by the owner. While 
he is reducing that end of it to a science, protection is in 
the nature of things being forced to serve more and more 
as the interpreter between all forest industry and the pub- 
lic, and to remove every hazard for which the industry itself 
may be held responsible. It must deal more and more with 
the logger and needs not only his support but also his 
technical thought and advice. We are all in one business 
and it pays to safeguard it. It is also more or less the 
public’s business, and if we don’t protect the public it may 
take a hand in ways to make us regretful. The more sin- 
cerity and ingenuity we all devote to forest protection, in 
field and camp, the sooner will lumbermen as a class reach 
a position where their voice will be welcomed as that, not 
of greedy acquirers and destroyers of trees, but of most 
useful servants of the commonweaith, deserving its reward 
for fostering and furnishing one of life’s essentials. 





The next subject on the program was electrie logging 
and E. J. Barry, now electrical engineer for the St. 
-aul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
formerly with the Potlatch Lumber Company. In his 
address on ‘‘Logging by Electricity’’ he told of the 
installation of two electric logging engines last year by 
the Potlatch Lumber Company, of Elk River, Idaho, and 
the results obtained. He said: 


The logging engines were especially designed and built for 
electric drive by the Willamette Iron & Steel Company, Port- 
land, Ore., for use with what is known as the McFarlane 
Skyline system. The McFarlane system is especially adapted 
for use in countries where the logs have to be removed from 
steep hillsides. A one and a half inch steel cable is an- 
ehored to standing timber on the crest of the hill the other 
being fastened to the hoisting drum of the donkey. This 
cable may be carried out a distance of 4,000 feet under favor- 
able conditions; that is to say, where the weight of the 
trailing log will not cause too great a sag. 

A carrier or trolley attached to an endless line brings in 
the logs, clearing the entire hillside within the limits of its 
travel. When one portion has been cleared the main cable 
is moved to a new location, and so on until a radius of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet has been cleared of timber. The logging 
engine may remain in one place for two or three weeks and 
thus save the expense of moving continually, which the older 
method of ground haulage involves. Also the logs are in 
much better condition for the sawmill when they have not 
been hauled bodily over gravel and rocks. Pieces of gravel 
are embedded in the bark with disastrous results to the saws 
when they come in contact. The skyline method permits of 
much faster handling as the logs, having only one end trail- 
ing, are not likely to encounter obstacles. 

Electrical Equipment. 

The electrical equipment of each machine consists of one 150 
horsepower General Electric, form M, 550-volt, 600 R.P.M., 
60 cycle, 3-phase wound, secondary logging type motor, 
equipped with solenoid brake. The motor is totally enclosed 
and of very rugged construction to withstand the exceedingly 
hard service the work involves. The control consists of a 
seven-point controller connected to a bank of resistance grids 
located in the rear of the skids on which the machine is 
mounted. The controller also operates the primary circuit, 
making the drive self-contained. 

As a safeguard, a time element oil circuit breaker switch is 
also installed together with an ammeter mounted in view 
of the operator who is thus able to determine the safe stresses 
he can place on the steel cable. In practice it has been 
found that the cable is the weak link in the chain, the motor 
being able to take care of any and every load applied so far. 

The brakes are operated by air, from a Westinghouse 
compressor driven by a 7144 horsepower motor. Compressed 
air also operates the signal whistle, a very important feature 
of logging equipments as in most cases of long haulage the 
operator can not see the load on starting, but must depend 
m signals given by the block-tender as to what he has to do. 

Power is transmitted at 11,000 volts from the sawmill 
power plant located three-and-one-half miles from the pres- 
ent logging operations. : 

A portable substation mounted on flat cars as shown in 
photographs steps down the voltage to 600. Power is then 
supplied to the motors by triple conductor 000 cable steel ar- 
mored and lead covered. 

Expulsion fuses and horn-gap arrestors protect the eer 
side of the 200-kilowatt three-phase, oil-cooled transformers 


Line Construction Simple. 


The line construction has been made as simple as com- 
patible with safety and inclusive of all charges, clearing 
right of way, material and labor, but cost of land not in- 
cluded, amounted to $767 a mile. 

The average daily haul for April this year was 33,000 feet 
for No. 1 donkey—an excellent showing, everything consid- 
ered. On May 13, the machine under test brought in 55,000 
feet of logs establishing a record. When certain mechanical 
defects in the equipment have been rectified it is expected that 
this record will be exceeded. The rate of travel of the trol- 
ley at present is 1,000 feet a minute, hauling in an average 
load of 1,700 log feet. It is expected to increase this rate of 
travel to 1,200 feet a minute on the new carrier shortly to be 
placed in operation. 

It is to be remembered that the white pine logs in this 

district are small compared to the fir and cedar of the 
Coast timber, where the distances hauled would have to be 
shortened considerably. 
_ For the test a curve-drawing wattmeter was used with an 
indicating wattmeter as check; an ammeter and voltmeter 
were used to check power factor. Running out light the 
carrier showed an average power input of 84. Hauling in 
logs scaling 1,000 to 1,500 feet showed an average power 
input of 139 horsepower. Loading logs on cars averaged an 
input of 107 horsepower, power factor equal 68 percent aver- 
age. 


Added Equipment Would Save Time and Power 
Consumption. 

A decided saving in time and power consumption would be 
effected by using a separate motor and light hoisting appa- 
ratus for loading and so permit loading and handling at the 
same time. At present the one hoist has to do duty for both 
operations for which it is not suited. A 50 horsepower 
motor would have ample capacity for loading logs either on 
rollways or cars. 

The advantages of electric over steam haulage can be 
summed up briefly: No fuel required, with consequent wast- 
age of good lumber averaging about 1,000 feet a day for each 
engine; elimination of fire risk in the forest; power labor 
costs, no fireman or wood cutters required to supply fuel; 
no freezing of boiler tubes in winter and consequently no 
charge for night watchman in cold weather; maintenance 
costs less than with steam. Boilers have to be washed every 
two weeks and engines with reciprocating parts are harder 
on upkeep; no water required. This is often a serious item, 
it being necessary in many cases to pump water for a dis- 
tance of two miles; no delays to get up steam and no shut 
downs through failure to pressure, a frequent happening on 
very long hauls; no danger of boiler explosion; greater 
adaptability in regard to speeds which can be increased be- 
yord standard engine speeds presently in use. 

This is an important point that will be recognized by all 
logging men, from the fact that the steam donkey is being 
built larger every year to give higher rotative speeds to in- 
crease the speed with which logs can be brought in. The 
speeds of reciprocating engines of the logging type appear 
to have reached a maximum owing to the great weight of 
the apparatus built to stand the racking strain which these 
speeds impose. On the other hand the speeds of motors are 
peculiarly adapted for fast work from the absence of recipro- 
cating parts and adaptability for speed control. 


Speed Variation With Efficiency an Essential. 


Speed variation with efficiency is an essential feature for 
logging work. There are places where logs must come in at 
the utmost speed available and others where a slow pace is 
necessary. ‘The electric motor of proper design fulfills these 
requirements more completely than any other mechanical 
appliance. The output of each machine can be standardized 
readily ; the output of steam donkeys will vary in ratio to 
the attention paid to proper firing; it is estimated that a 
saving of at least 50 cents a thousand would be effected. 

During 1911 the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, be- 
tween contracts and camps, hauled 81,000,000 feet log scale. 
On combined operations the gross saving would be $40,500 
from which the cost of energy would have to be deducted. 

Our records average 10-kilowatt hours for each one thou- 
sand feet logged. This varies somewhat but is sufficient for 
practical purposes ; 810,000 kilowatt hours a year at a rate of 
1.5 cents equals $12,150; $40,500 minus $12,150 equals $28,- 
350 saving, effected even at a minimum of 50 cents a thou- 
sand. The saving in elimination of one of the gravest fire 
risks can hard!~ be estimated in dollars and cents, but would 
pay a heavy interest, no one can doubt. — 

The Smith Power Company, of Marshfield, Ore., will have 
its electric logging engines in operation next summer when 
data dealing with Coast timber will be available. 

The development of logging by electricity will prove a 
valuable help from the central station point of view, espe- 
cially on the Pacific coast where transmission lines from 
hydro-electric plants pass through extensive logging areas. 
Naturally it is an off-peak load and continuous enough to be 
well worth trying to secure. 

Following Mr. Barry, E. F. Whitney, of the General 
Electric Company, Portiand, Ore., was introduced and 
delivered a very able and interesting address on the 
‘*Development of Eiectric Legging Machinery.’’ 

That pioneer applications of electricity always en 
counter a natural skepticism as to their success was 
the contention of Mr. Whitney. He declared that the 
trials are always under the most difficult and unfavor- 
able conditions. 

In logging work, he said, there is a demand for a 
machine which embodies all the most desirable char- 
acteristics which can be produced, with also the de- 
mand that no one of these be sacrificed in favor of 
any other. Continuing he said: 

What piece of machinery more exactly fits these condi- 
tions—all of them—than an electric motor and, in particu- 
lar, a 3-phase induction type motor? Progress in its in- 
troduction, however, has been slow, because pioneering work 
which returns large rewards seldom has substantial support 
until it has, through its own efforts, proved itself. 








EQUIPMENT OF POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY SHOW- 
ING BRAKE END OF MOTOR. 

































PORTABLE SUBSTATION OF POTLATCH LUMBER COM 
PANY. 


He then briefly summarized the electric motor char 
acteristics exactly suited to this service as follows: 

A motor requires power only when performing work, elimi- 
nating all standby losses. 

When working, the amount of power taken automatically 
adjusts itself to the demand. It follows that the period of 
service, and hence the depreciation, is less than in other 
types of motive power. 

The maximum pull, which by design corresponds to or is 
above the rope breaking strain, can be and is made to come at 
any speed from standstill to full speed. 

When working at full speed or at any other point of the 
controller a greater or less pull, as required, will automat- 
ically be exerted by the motor. It is thus sensitive to the 
demands of hauling conditions with very little change in 
speed, This means an increased production, 

There is no time lag in waiting for steam or in the accel- 
eration of reciprocating parts. 

The motor starts, stops or reverses by the simple move- 
ment of a small handle through a short space. 

It can be installed anywhere, without reference to water or 
fuel supply, and is always ready to operate instantly, irre 
spective of the length ot time of shutdown. 

In its design it has been made rugged enough to with- 
stand being stalled without damage, should such occasion 
arise. In case of such a maintained condition an automatic 
overload disconnecting switch is provided and set just below 
the breaking point of the rope. 

After complete disconnection from the lines the outfit is 
again ready for operation by simply closing the switch—a 
matter of five seconds. 

The type of control has proved itself in hauling and hoist- 
ing operation. The simple drum controller daily demon- 
Strates its reliability under severe conditions of railway 
service. 

No transformation in quality of motion from motive 
power to work; that is, rotary motion only, and not a change 
trom reciprocating to rotary motion, permits of higher work- 
ing speeds and enables the outtit to better stand the strains 
of suddenly applied heavy loads. 

The number of parts reduced to a minimum—all parts 
large and substantial. 

Wearing parts are reduced to a minimum; these, viz., 
bearings and collecting rings—have no effect on the efliciency. 
This valuable point is determined and set by the designing 
engineer and cannot be changed. 

Characteristics of operation are fixed by the designing en- 
gineer and not dependent upon the personal equation of the 
operator, 

These are some of the inherent positive advantages of the 
motor. Among the undesirable things avoided may be men- 
tioned : 


Only one man required per outfit, 

No boiler or boiler repairs, 

No water to be piped and pumped to the engine, 
No fire at the scene of operations, 

No fuel supply to be provided in the woods, 
Elimination of numerous supplies and parts. 


With the foregoing as a basis and anticipating the 
additional advantages to be discovered in actual oper- 
ation the speaker said he sent one of the company’s 
engineers, conversant with heavy hoisting and ex- 
cavating work, on an inspection trip through the tim- 
bered sections of Puget Sound, the Columbia River and 
Idaho. The results, he said, confirmed his belief in 
electric logging and preparations were begun to develop 
a complete line of machinery for such service. 


Features of a Simple and Rugged Outfit. 


Following are the features he said must be consid- 
ered in constructing a simple yet rugged outfit: 


Motor with a capacity for very high intermittent demands 
—demands reaching such values as a rope pull correspond- 
ing to 300 or even 400 percent of the normal pull for which 
the motive power was designed. 

A compact and simple drum controller, as it would be im- 
possible to keep in adjustment any control scheme embodying 
interlocking parts, even in its simplest form. 

A substantial armored cable, that could be laid along the 
ground or even in water, leading from the service point to 
the motor. 

An automatic brake to positively stop the motor rotating 
the instant power was thrown off—to prevent over-winding 
the cable. 


In speaking of the advantages of alternating cur- 
rent, he said: 


Alternating current, 3-phase motors were chosen because of 
first cost, ruggedness, light weight, few parts, minimum of 
attention required, available sources of power, simple sub- 
station equipment. 

Direct current series and alternating current, single-phase 
series motors have many characteristics admirably suited to 
this service but the complications of transforming equipment, 
higher first cost of upkeep, and greater weight precluded 
their adoption, 

Along this line the 3-phase, alternating current motor out- 
fits have been produced for three nominal ratings, the par- 
ticular outfit to use depending upon the work and type of 
logging engine. <A brief description will show the_ salient 
fentures introduced to adapt the equipment particularly to 
logging needs. 

The motor is totally enclosed, making it weatherproof. 
The shaft is large, giving strength required for rapid re- 
versing service and rigidity to resist springing when trans- 
ported over rough country. Removable covers with weather- 
proof gaskets over handholes permit of ready inspection. As 
a further precaution the windings have a special moisture- 
proof insulation. To obtain an idea of its capacity and 
operating flexibility, assume a motor such as used on a 
heavy duty wide or narrow drum engine, for instance, the 
12 by 14-inch size. 

Assume main drum diameter 36 inches, gear ratio main 
drum to motor 30:1. This assumption corresponds to a con- 
dition at full motor speed of a piston speed in the engine 
outfit of 680 feet a minute and a rope speed on the bare 
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varrel of the main drum of 185 feet a minute. Now let us 
assume a log being hauled at this rate of speed. One 
moment we will say it is passing fair ground; the next, en- 
countering rough ground, or a stump, or other obstruction. 
When running at 185 feet a minute, rope speed, there is a 
pull on the line exerted of 36,500 pounds. Suppose we need 
: less or greater pull—the motor will automatically exert it 
with attendant conditions as follows: 
Pull in Lbs. 
On main cable b. d. 
18 


Rope speed in 
Ft. per Min. 
187 





He told of the motor’s flexibility and capacity and 
pointed out the conditions his company had prepared 
to meet. In conclusion he said: 

During such a cycle no distress has been shown, because 
jur power supply has not been limited to the output of a 
poiler the size of which is limited. We have assumed the 
iighest working speed for such heavy duty. Suppose the 
‘opography of the country demands a slower rope speed. 
\ny speed for the above pulls from the standstill up to full 
speed can be obtained by means of the other points of con- 
trol. So much for the motor’s flexibility and capacity. / 

The brake is of the automatic solenoid type. It applies 
tself whenever power is thrown off the outfit. A drum 
ontroller gives the necessary speed variation and also re- 
verse rotation. Of necessity there must be slight burning 
it the contact fingers during the transition from one point 
io another. Proper inspection once a day to remove the 
purrs with emery cloth is all that is necessary. The con- 
tact pieces are easily removed for replacement and are inex- 
pensive. The interior construction is similar to the con- 
troller used on street railway cars. 

An automatic oil switch with an ammeter mounted on the 
over serves to entirely disconnect the motor from the line 
tor inspection or when a log becomes hopelessly jammed. 
When this switch is open the entire outfit is entirely dis- 
connected from the line and may be handled and inspected 
as would be any other mechanical device composed of iron, 
copper, steel and brass. The ammeter presents to the 
yperator a continuous indication of the exact work his ma- 
chine is doing so that he may act accordingly. The switch 
is set by trial to trip out when the pull has reached the 
maximum value desired. ’ 

A motor-driven air compressor and reservoir provides for 
the signal whistle and also takes care of the pneumatically 
operated frictions. Thus the operator has complete con- 
trol of the outfit with a minimum of exertion. 

Special armored cable is made up in short lengths and 
connected together by a coupling that relieves the con- 
ductors of any strain in moving same. Similar cable is used 
for dredge work where it must often be submerged in water. 

Substation Equipment and Electric Shock. 

Substation equipment and its location will vary_accord- 
ing to the conditions to be met. In the case of the Potlatch 

inpany and the C. A. Smith company we have the two ex- 
iiemes. In the first case, an individual portable substation 
for each logging engine; in the second, one stationary sub- 
station for each camp furrishing all the power used by the 
everal engines. As much attention to suitable substation 
equipment has been given as to the logging motors them- 
selves, 

Following this paper, Mr. Donovan remarked that 
weording to these papers— ‘electric logging has ar- 
rived.’’ He then announced a ten minutes’ recess and 
said that anyone tempted to leave should remember 
that the Seoteh bard had promised a repetition of the 
musical treat of the previous day. Committees were 

irged to get together during the recess and lunch hour. 
He also spoke of the membership of the logging con- 
vress and said that heretofore anyone showing enough 
nterest to attend and register was considered to be 
entitled to a vote. Now, however, the organization had 
reached a place where, while everyone is welcome to 
ittend, it would appear that anyone interested enough 
to attend should become a member and contribute the 
#5 membership fee to the support of the congress. 

The session was called to order again after recess at 
11.50 and Dr. J. Chris O’Day, of Portland, Ore., was 

ntroduced. Mr. Donovan remarked that nothwithstand 
ng Dr. O’Day was an Irishman the Scotch had allowed 
him to be put on the program, which under the circum- 
stances was an honor indeed. 

Welfare work and its value in logging camps was 
outlined by Dr. O’Day in his address on ‘‘ The Loggers 
Fire Box.’’ He said the title of his address might ap- 
pear facetious and lacking in dignity, and there prob- 
ably would be some who would class his reference to 
one’s stomach as a fire box as being vulgar. He said 
he chose this method to make his address nontechnical 

Just as the successful operation of various steam 
plants depends upon a good fire box under the boilers, 
so, he said, must men be equipped with good stomachs. 
Good combustion is necessary in generating the steam 
that will drive the engine from which the energy to 
turn the wheels must come. For that reason good fuel 
is secured. The next step is to see that nothing hap- 
pens to the fire box wherein this fuel is consumed. 
There must be regulation of draft by tall stacks and 
adjustable furnace doors, which enables the firemen to 
regulate the intake of air, and all this, he said, is aimed 
toward the purpose of keeping the plant alive. Just as 
good fuel is necessary to the needed energy of a plant, 
so is good food necessary to the men. Imposing poor 
food upon one’s stomach, he said, is analogous to throw- 
ing poor fuel into the boiler’s fire box. This truth, he 
declared, is the backing of the undignified title for 
his address. 

Briefly he described the various classifications of foods 
and analyzed each. He also told of the digestive organs, 
at no time losing sight of an opportunity for compar- 
ing the human stomach with the fire box under the 
boilers. 

He told of the value of sanitation as a preventative 
of disease and cited the difficulty which forced the 

French Government to give up its work in constructing 
the Panama Canal after many thousands of dollars had 
been invested and told how the United States, by over- 
coming insanitary conditions in Panama, took the first 
great step toward the consummation of the link between 
the Pacific and the Atlantie Oceans. 

He urged that all consumptives be kept away from 
camp and asserted that tuberculosis is more contagious 
than leprosy. He called attention to the fact that the 
white plague is a disease of indoor life, and said that if 
men are crowded into close sleeping quarters, those re- 
sponsible for his congested condition are inviting the 
much-dreaded disease. John Barleycorn, he said. has 






‘ man’s greatest enemies. 


been tried, convicted and found guilty of being one of 
Just as the science of the 
profession, of which the speaker is a member, has traced 
many diseases to insect life, he declared it also has 
traced many more to the saloon. While money continues 
to dominate politics, he pointed out that the evil will 
continue not only to fill untimely graves with them, but, 
by its hellish affiliation with commercialized vice, their 
daughters as well. 

The speaker then told of first aid to the injured, 
which, he said, was one of the fundamentals every 
man should understand. What the future holds as a 
reward for the present campaign of social hygiene, time 
alone will reveal, he declared. He pointed out that 
venereal disease is a part of social life to be found in all 
classes; wherein lies its source no one knows, but like 
the poor, it is always present. He cautioned - those 
present against the army of quacks who prey on this 
particular class of invalids. He said that when the 
time arrives (and it is now in sight) that newspapers 
refuse this class of advertising, such quacks will be rele- 
gated to the junk heap of oblivion. 

He referred to the disastrous wreck of the Bar Har- 
bor express on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, which, he said, according to investigation, was 
due to an overworked engineer. He sought to impress 
those present with the fact that fatigue has a direct 
relation to many accidents and urged that every -em- 
ployer bear in mind that human energy, like mechanical 
energy, has its limitations. To illustrate the part that 
fatigue plays in the hazard of industry, he read an 
article, based upon German insurance tables, showing 
the percentages of accidents occurring during different 
hours of the working day. The table follows: 





Accidents 

Time— percent. 
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In conclusion Mr. O’Day made an appeal for as- 
sistance in behalf of the honest and earnest profession 
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which is struggling to free itself from a vast number 
of pretenders, declaring the doctor who will sell his 
patient to a needless operation is no credit to himself 
or to his profession. Besides he is a dangerous man to 
his community. The doctor who demands a part of a 
surgeon’s fee in case of a necessary operation is more 
often governed by the size of the rebate than the sur- 
geon’s ability. In the fight being made by the medical 
profession to eliminate this practice, he declared, the 
public must lend its aid. 

At the conclusion of this address the meeting ad- 
journed for lunch, as it was then past noon and other 
speakers on the program for this session were unable 
to be present. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Friday afternoon’s session opened at 1:45 with a 
return engagement of the ladies who had furnished the 
musie the day before. If there was any such thing as 
taming ‘‘savage loggers’’ they surely would yield to the 
beautiful singing of Mrs. Freeze and Miss Allen, who 
were again accompanied by Mrs. Langley. In deference 
to the chairman and because of his special request on 
the day. before, there was no dearth of Irish melodies. 
In fact when Mr. Strathern was called on to sing, as it 
was said by very unanimous and special request, he 
promised to attempt to sing an Irish song himself, but 
compromised when the time came by singing ‘‘ Paddle 
Your Own Canoe.’’ ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ with every- 
body standing and joining in the chorus finished the 
musical entertainment. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, while not on the 
program, was given the opportunity of telling the log- 
gers what the lumber manufacturers propose doing to 
advertise lumber to the consumer and other ways, hoping 
to enlarge the market for their product, which would 
be of as great benefit to the timber owner and logger 
as it would to the millmen if it accomplished its pur- 


pose of creating a steadier and more staple price for 
their product. 

Following Mr. Babcock, W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal., 
submitted the following report for the committee on 
standardization of logging tools, which was endorsed: 


REPORT OF STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE. 

Due to the inability of the committee to have sufficient 
number of meetings this work was not carried on as rapidly 
or as far as we had hoped to do, the committee practically 
only taking up the question of blocks. . 

For trip blocks we recommend the adoption of five dif- 
ferent sized blocks with sheaves, as follows: 

9”x144"x1 15/16” hub length 8”; 

12”x1144”x1 15/16” hub length 3”; 

14”x146"x2 7/16” hub length 3”; 

18”x114"x2 7/16” hub length 4”; 

24”x2 1”x3 7/16” hub length 5”. 

All of the above blocks to be grooved for %” line. 


Yarding Blocks. 
10”x2”x2 7/16” 3” hub; grooved for 114” line; 
12”x2146"x2 15/16” 34%” hub; grooved for 114” line. 
Butt Chain Blocks, 
16”x8"x3 7/16” 8” hub; 
20”x8”"x3 7/16” 8” hub; 
24”x8"x3 7/16” 8” hub. 
it All of the above sheaves, if grooved for line, to take 114” 
ne. 

We recommend that a copy of this report be mailed to 
the different rigging manufacturers and that they submit 
to the committee detailed drawings of the pins and shackles 
that they propose using in the above blocks, and that the 
committee develop from the information furnished a stand- 
ard pin for each block so that the sheaves and pins and 
shackles of blocks of the different manufacturers will be 
interchangeable. 

We further recommend that a committee be appointed to 
carry on the work started by this committee and suggest that 
they consider classification and adoption of standard draw- 
ings for clevises, wire rope sockets. swivels and if possible, 
hooks, or such other tools as in their judgment should be 
considered. It is also suggested that in view of the pro- 
miscuous use of the words “guaranteed” and “warranted” 
wherever possible to establish specifications or reasonable 
mechanical tests that this be done and that the P. L. C. 
guarantees or definition of the word “guarantees” be in- 
terpreted in accordance with these specifications. 

We would also recommend that a committee of the logging 
engine manufacturers be appointed and suggest that they 
take up the following items: 

1. Definition of the term “speed” so that all manufac 
turers may figure this in the same manner. 

2. Uniform formula for figuring rope capacity of drums 
to be adopted. 

3. Ratio capacity of trip line drum as compared with 
main drum should be uniform. Capacities of straw line 
drum should be determined. 

Standard equipment in the way of fair leads, spark 
arresters, tools, etc., should be uniform as to equipment 
furnished with new engine. 

5. Careful consideration of the various parts of machines 
should be given with the idea of getting up a dictionary 
f engine parts and terms. 

The question of increasing labor efficiency was re- 
ferred to as a big one with every wideawake manager 
and superintendent of any kind of a plant or operation 
by John P. Van Orsdel, of Portland, Ore., in an address 
on the ‘*Merit System or Increased Labor Efficiency.’’ 
He said his cost information showed 65 to 70 percent of 
his total cost of production as paid for labor and 30 
to 35 percent for supplies, depreciation and overhead 
expense. He admitted that his company had let the big 
expense get away from it and devoted the greater part 
of its attention to improving its machinery and methods, 
which only represented one-third of its maintenance cost. 

He said that while he knew what the company had 
done was essential. it had been ‘‘ putting the cart before 
the horse.’’ Satisfied labor and proper equipment, in his 
opinion, go hand in hand and are inseparable. He advo- 
cated the conduct of business in such a way as to attract 
the higher class of labor instead of the scum. Waste, 
he said, of any description is wicked, whether it be 
natural resources, supplies, or human effort. He pointed 
out that beyond all question the greatest waste in the 
world today is misapplied, misdirected, or useless human 
effort. As a key to all schemes for bettering the labor 
situation he advocated the instalment of some system 
whereby the ambitions of employees are aroused, either 
to make more money and save it, or to climb up in the 
world to a position of more responsibility and authority. 

In any merit or bonus system, he declared, the em 
plover being the most powerful dictator as to what the 
system should be, must bear in mind that fair play must 
be practiced at all times. He pointed out that in order 
to obtain any system of successful bonuses employers 
must first have a very good idea of what to exnect. He 
briefly explained the svstem in use by his company. of 
which the motto is, ‘Fair Play for Both Emplover and 
Employee,’’ and an aim to have the employer and 
employee share the profit after the employer has received 
an output sufficient to pay a reasonable profit for the 
risk entailed and a return on the money invested. The 
result, he said, has been increased efficiency in all denart- 

ments of the work and greater earning capacity for both 
the employer and emplovee. 

The general rules of Mr. Van Orsdel’s plan follow: 


(1) : No emplovee will receive any premium for his first 
month’s work unless he came to our employ before the 7th 
of the month. 

(2) If an employee leaves our service before the 15th of 
the month and has not worked eichteen days in the pre- 
vious month, he will not he entitled to any premium: but, 
if he has been in our service eighteen days or over in the 
preceding month and it is after the 15th of the succeeding 
month before he leaves our service, he will be entitled to 
his share of the ptemium. 

This premium will not be paid at the time of his leaving 
our service on the basis of the standing of the varders at 
that time, but will be computed at the end of the month on 
the basis of the time he was at work, and the premium 
check will be forwarded to his address, which he must leave 
with the hookkeeper or time keeper. This is not put in 
with the idea of doing anyone an injustice but simply jus- 
tice to those who stay when the going is bad. 

To illustrate: Suppose yarder No. 1 had an exception- 
ally good show for the first fifteen days of the month, and 
it was avparent would onlv just about hold up to the stand- 
ard during the rest of the month, due to the timber or 
ground not being so good, a man who was not square might 
quit, which would undoubtedly not be fair either to his 
fellow workmen or employer. 

(3) The daily wages you were receiving January 1 
will be your wages during the entire year. It is up to you 
to increase them. 

(4) The highest premium that any one man will receive 
e thousand feet above the atandard will he 12 cents. or 
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should a man’s wages exceed $6 a day 
paid as though he was receiving $6 

(9) "Phe seale will be made according to the seale rule 
that has been in use at this operation in the past. 

Phe logs will be scaled by a man selected by the employer, 
but the employees have the right to call in a sealer and 
check up the ‘ if they are not satis 
fied: and if the two can not agree they can select a third 
man, Whose decision will be final, and expense for these 
diferent scalers will have to be borne by tie employees. 

Any lozs lost along the road will be back scaled against 

’ ler that lost them, and no credit will be given with 


he would only be 





yl ] y *) 
emplover’s sealers scale, 









when ordered by the fore- 


it Thit 
(6) The crews must go out 
* day will be charged up against 


man; if they do m 
them us ay: 

(7) Al ae time will be made for delays 
beyond your control when they exceed one-quarter day. But 
no credit for lost time will be allowed for delays of a few 
minutes which again in any logging opera- 
tion, or to b we will not pay premium on 
logs we do not 












Overtime. 

(S) In order to make it fair for all parties concerned, 
the rigging crews will be limited as to amount of overtime. 
twenty-five working days a month the - 
zing crews will be allowed twenty-eight days; twenty-six 
working day month, twenty-nine days; twenty-seven work- 

ing day month will be allowed thirty days. 
This overtime will be based on the time shown on the 





basis of 









woks for four men in each crew as follows: Hook-tender, 
head rigging rustler, second rigging rustler, and first choker 
settel No overtime limit will be put on the donkey en 


gineers loaders and train crews, only 
of the camp foreman. 
premium will 
dling the logs from the time they are 
hey are in the water. 

ll not apply to buckers and fallers, nor men engi: 
in railroad construction or rollway construction, nor 
road maintenance. : 

rhe shop men will be put in the same class as train men. 

The shop men entitled to premium will be as follows: 
Machinist and helpers. blacksmith and helpers, car knocker 
and repairer, oil and tool house man, and pump men. 

(10) The standard output will be changed for each roll- 
way, as the ground conditions and the stand of timber will 
not permit us to make a standard that could remain for 
any length of time the same, and be fair 

The Plan. 
month this standard for each rollway 
and the number of the yarder that is to work them will be 
posted in a prominent place in the camp, where everyone 
will see what they have to beat before they will be entitled 
to a premium. - 

The standard will be arrived at in the following manner: 
The camp foreman will advise the hook-tenders what roll 
ways they are expected to log, considerably in advance of 
the time they are expected to begin work on them: and also 
show them definitely the | logging areas 


within the judgment 





apply to all men engaged in han 
felled and bucked 














At the first of the 


boundaries of the 1 
and the manner in which they 
are planned to be log 
It will be the 
tive of the crew to 


he hooktender as the representa- 
over his shows ahead so that he 
can pass good judgment as to the amount of output a day 
he can get; and we expect and feel certain that all of our 
hooktenders will play fair both with themselves, their crews 
and us. 

After the hooktenders, the camp foreman and the super- 
intendent ha all advised themselves as to what they 
think should the standard for the rollway in question, 
they will meet and each put down on a slip of paper what 
he thinks should be the standard for the rollway in ques 
tion, and the average of these three estimates will be stand 
ard, and for every thousand feet that each yarder gets 
beyond this point, figured at the end of the month, each 
man will receive premiums 

















He showed bv various illustrations the working of the 
plan and in conclusion said that there are merit systems 
of various ids all having good points and on 
which volumes might be written, but summed up the 
results that may he attained with the proper kind when 
properly applied as follows: 





very 


(1) Increased labor efficiency 
(2 A satisfied crew, Whose he: 
> Elimination of I. W. W. and 
(4) Better pi labor. 

(>) A better « s of employees. 
(6) Much increased outp 
) Last but not least 

creased logging cost. 

Following this address the 
Grammer, Seattle, Wash., to 
Mr. Grammer is one of the big 
and although be had not prepared an address he told, 
interesting way, the experience of his com- 
Browns Bay Logging Company—with the 
bonus He said the subject was such a large 
one that if he had started to prepare a paper on it he 
never would have been able to finish it, and he hated 
to start anvthing he could not finish. He said there aie 
but many of them are not 
instance the 


is with you. 
union troubles 


nbor 








the point we are all after—de 


introduced E. 3S. 
topic. 


loggers of the Coast 


Chair 


discuss the same 


in a 
pany—the 


very 
system. 


many ways of profit sharing, 
| bus ness. For 
inv had referred to as 
That is a good plan 
price for its 


applicable to 


United States Steel 





been 
employees. 


¢an maintain a 


issuing stock to its 


for that concern, which 


products and guarantee dividends. This is not possible 
in the Jumler business. In regard to the logging’ or 
lumber brsiness, he said he would rather discuss the 
bonus system. For twenty-six years, he declared, he had 


tried to learn something about the logging business and 
he believed the thing that counts most is good team work 
the crews. He believed in a simple system of 
rewards for good results. Any bonus system must vary 
in different conditions are so different and 
therefore have to take a different according to 
the chance ‘or example, in his company’s camps a 
month is considered a unit for a crew and the base in 
fixed at another camp where 
cond tiors are not so favorable the fixed at 
For loading an additional thousand feet 
the employees are paid the bonus amounting to a pr Ke 
ventage of thei according to the amount of 
The record of the month before is not taken into 
consideration at all. He has had this plan in use since 
February 1, and finds that it ereates good team work 
and keeps all of the men interested. 

Last year H. C. Clair had appointed a committee to 
investigate plans for securing better efficiency from the 
the results of that 


among 
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800,000 feet. It 


one 1s 
base is 
600,000 fee 


salaries 


each, 


This bones svstem was one of 
Mr. Grammer said. As is always the case in 
such loggers dil not take kindly to the 
method at first and some of them quit, but time has 
shown them the advantages in the sysem and they are 
now more than satisfied with it. He said he believed 
any bonus system that would increase team work among 


en, 
syste, 


instances the 





the crew was a step in the right direction. He said he 
had received many inquiries regarding the use of this 
system and one letter objecting to the plan and insist 
ing that it was establishing a bad precedent and would 
tend to increase accidents in the camps. Mr. Grammer 
could not agree with the writer of this letter and said 
he believed the system had come to stay. 

Mr. Donovan called Mr. Young to the platform again, 
apologizing for the joecular way in which he had intro- 
duced him before when he spoke of his as the ‘‘ Hon. 
J. D. Young, better known as Jim.’’ Mr. Young said 
he accepted the apology and since the chairman had 
done such a poor job of introducing him on both oeea 
sons he would introduce himself. He said he started 
in the business, living in a bunk house and he had 
always had the interest of the men at heart. Living 
with them as long as he had he knew how they thought, 
how they arrived at their thoughts and how thev ex 


pressed their thoughts. As there were ladies present 
he would not demonstrate the latter. He said that 


When he was one of them the boys knew what it cost 
to log, they knew what the stumpage cost, what it cost 
to tow the ratts ete., and they thought they knew what 
the operator got for his logs. This was where they were 
mistaken, When they asked for a raise the camp was 
clesed down because it had money. He 
thought that one of the causes of trouble between em- 
ployer and employee was that the employer does not 
keep in close enough touch with his men and let them 
know what he is getting for his product. Mr. Young 
then read the following paper on ‘*Improve the Man 
as Well as the Machine.’’ 

Mr. Young pointed out that during the progress of 
evolution in the lumber industry, those engaged in it 
have seen the old ox team and skid road relegated to 
the scrap heap. The old-time bull-puncher has sung 
his ‘‘swan ** The horse team is used only 
occasionally now in logging. The spool donkey and 
spool tender are only matters of history. Today the 
first thing that greets one’s ears on a visit to camp 
is the scream of the locomotive whistle, the rumble of 
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losing 





song, 
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the logging train, or the intermittent 
whistle ot the donkey engine. 


blasts from the 
Continuing, he said: 

Nor has the evolution confined itself to the introducing 
of new machines. ‘e have been constantly spending thou- 
sands of dollars to improve the designs, power and speed 


of these machines. We are now using larger donkeys, 
heavier locomotives, cars of greater capacity: are using 


heavier rail, building better reads and are 
methods in nearly every particular. 
up hill instead of down hili, as 
loaded our logs on the cars with jack screw and peavy: 
Jater we found a better way-—par-buckled them up with a 
ine from the gypsy head on the engine, running through a 
block alongside the opposite the rollway. Now we 
use a spec y designed engine. high ginpoles. crotch lines 
and blocks galore, also the overhead trolley line. 

The unloading of the logs has undergone a similar change. 
Now we have the npole, the projecting boom, the 
tilting dump, the merry-go-round or the traveling crane 
that travels alongside the londed cars and unloads them at 
the rate of about one car per minute, and—like the farmer 
who formerly rode to town in the old farm wagon, and 
later afforded the luxury of a carria and now sports an 
automobile and is dreaming of a flyi machine—the logger 
is trying to get off the ground with his logging operations. 
Ife is ip some instances transporting his logs on the over 
head trolley, he is yarding them with the skidder and sky 
line, and while these systems are in a measure in the ex 
perimental or development stage, [ believe they are sure to 
become popular, particularly on very rough steep ground. 
And have no doubt that electricity will do a large part 
in the transportation of logs from the woods to tie mill 
in the future. 

Now. while we have been bending all our energies toward 
securing new and better equipment, have spent money with 
a lavish hand for the latest and best machinery of all 
kinds. it is only very recently that we have given much 
thought to the educating and training of men especially 
for the business of loggir But one year ago, at our an 
nual mecting, the sentiment of getting better men for the 
ing business found expression in a resolution from 
which I quote the following: 

“This congress pledges its hearty support and best efforts 
to the creation of the profession of logging engineering 
as a distinct branch of mechanical science, and its coépera- 
tion in the endeavor of the different universities to create 
a department of logging engineering. 


changing our 
We now yard the logs 
formerly. We formerly 
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“We believe that the timbered States and Provinces 
of the West should make liberal appropriations: for the 


adequate equipment and proper maintenance of logging 
engineering courses and for the securing of the highest type 
of educators for furthering the work.” 

Committees were appointed to the end that courses in 
logging engineering in some one of the educational institu- 
tions in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
British Columbia, be established. In my own State—Oregon 


the board of regents have adopted such a course in the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis. And while we are 
handicapped for want of a suitable building and prope: 
equipment for the course as outlmed, the legislature having 
refused to make special appropriation for this purpose at its 
last session, liberal provision for the permanent maintenance 
of the university bas been made on a milage basis and thi 
college at Corvallis should have ample funds for this wor! 
in the near future. 





The speaker declared that the workmen’s compensa 
tion law is a step forward in the matter of improving 
the personnel of the men who work in the logging 
‘amp and sawmill. He said it permitted better rela 
tions between the employer and employee, and pointed 
out that formerly, when an employee was injured in 
the camp or mill, perhaps through his own carelessness 
or the fault of a fellow employee, the negligence ot 
the employer or through the inherent risk of the oceu 
pation, there immediately arose a feeling of resent 
ment on the part of the other employees, who felt that 
this poor fellow was hurt while doing his duty and 
that in some manner the employer should compensate 
him for his injuries and loss of time, and if the em 
ployer failed to pay liberal damage, enmity and ani 
mosity grew up between employee and employer. 

With the compensation law, he said, the injured 
employee seeks the aid of his employer to help hin 
get his claim in proper form that he may receive th 
compensation to which he is entitled and at a time 
when he needs it most, without expense or unnecessary 
trouble on his part. The speaker gave as his motto, 
‘*Keep in close touch with your men and outside of 
working hours meet them on the level.’’ 

A. EK. Cook, of Vancouver, B. C., was introduced as 
the inventor of an ingenious device for measuring the 
diameters of trees at any height. Mr. Donovan 
that in his own recent experience when his company had 
wanted to buy an especially good claim they had had it 
cruised three times respectively at 12,000,000, 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 feet and each time it was cruised by a 
reliable cruiser. Where these cruisers differed was in 
the diameter of the trees at certain heights. Mr. Cook 
explained that his instrument gave the exact diameter 
of a tree at 30, GO and 120 feet The instru 
ment is for use in making a very eareful and accurate 
cruise or for determining the taper ot trees 
in a certain locality. 


said 


heights. 


average 


Monorail System Explained. 

The Chair also allowed five minutes to Messrs. J. E. 
Riley and George T. Lewis, the promoter and inventor, 
respectively, of a monorail system which they were of 
the opinion will be practical in logging operations, es- 
pecially over rough ground. The principal point in this 
system was that the equipment is balanced on the rail 
by means of compressed air. 

Mr. Donovan announced that thirty-nine new members 
had been added to the roll since morning and then ealled 
a fifteen-minute recess, 

Recognizing the fact that in the final analysis stump 
age is worth what it will bring on the open market, 
F, A. Sileox, of Missoula, Mont., in his address on the 
‘Appraisal of National Forest Timber,’’ said that 
Congress in the enabling Act of June 4, 1897, author 
ized the Secretary of the Interior and later the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to sell timber provided that in all 
sales ef $100 and over the timber should be advertised 
and sold under competitive bids. This action, he said, 
safeguards the interests of the Government, opens the 
timber to anyone who wishes to compete in its purchase 
and protects the administration officers from charges 
of favoritism. He read an excerpt in point from the 
act and said the reason for permitting small bodies ot 
timber valued at less than $100 to be sold without ad 
vertisement is to eliminate delay and make such small 
sales responsive to the ranchers, settlers, 
miners and the like. He pointed out that theoretically 
it would seem, under the method outlined in the aet, 
all that it should be necessary to do in administrative 
practice is to locate the body of timber; approximate 
the amount; determine roughly its quality and then by 
comparison with the bodies of timber of approximately 
similar accessibility and quality which have been sold 
on private holdings, to fix a minimum price in the 
advertisement of the timber and let competition finally 
determine the real market value. Such a plan, how 
ever, does not work out for two reasons; first, compe 
tition is not to be secured in the majority of cases, and 
second, the sale price of private stumpage can not be 
taken as a criterion of the value of national forest 
stumpage. 

The fundamental reason why the sales price of pri 
vate stumpage can not be used as the basis of value of 
Government stumpage is that the conditions of sale 
are essentially different; all timber is sold on actual 
value and not by estimate and the purchase and owner 
ship of private stumpage necessitates an appreciable 
investment together with usually heavy annual carry 
ing charges in the way of taxes and interest. The 
owner assumes the risk of losses from fire. He pointed 
out that usually such sales are made by estimate and 
not by actual seale and said that obviously taking the 
sale price of private timber for comparison, even were 
it practically possible to secure accurate and reliable 
information relative to the conditions of sale, is not 
comparing in any way analogous cases. 

He assumed that having to discount the possibilities 
of competition and being unable to use the sale value 
of private stumpage as a safe criterion of values, some 
simple, satisfactory method must be worked out to 
insure some degree of uniformity among different pur- 
chasers. He cited an excerpt from the Administrative 
Timber Sales Manual of the Forest Service which 
covers such a poliey briefly and sums up the general 
principles unlying the methods of determining the 
stumpage price. To apply these principles in actual 
practice, he declared, requires reliable basic data on 
the factors governing the timber in place; its trans- 
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(1) Former Minnesota loggers : Al H. Powers, of Marshfield, Ore.: J. P. Keyes, of Bend, Ore., and B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, Wash. (2) W. D. Starbird, of Spokane, Wash., and Manage1 


Tottman, of Hamilton, Mont. (3) Former Menominee, 


PROMINENT AMONG THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT 


portation to the mill and its manufacture and market 
ing. Such data, he said, must cover topography and 
surface of the ground; stand per acre; percentage of 
different species and quality of the timber; amount of 
underbrush; length of logging season; silvicultural 
conditions of the stand to determine the best method 
of marking to insure future growth; drivability of 
streams; advisability of railroading; method of mill- 
ing; percentage of overrun; percentage of grades and 
different species, cull, etc. He said that this data is so 
fundamental that a brief description of how it is 
secured would be of interest and proceeded to outline 
its use. 

Following this address, which Mr. Sileox was forced 
to cut short because of lack of time, the Chair called 
for the reports of committees. 

rhe committee on place of next meeting reported that 
it had received two invitations—one for Aberdeen and 
one for Bellingham. The committee recommended that 
the congress be held in Bellingham next year and in- 
dorsed Aberdeen as the place of meeting in 1916. The 
committee was of the opinion that San Francisco would 
be the choice of the congress for a meeting place in 
1915. 

The report was adopted unanimously. Mr. Donovan 
thanked the congress on the part of the people of 
Bellingham. 


Election of Officers. 

The committee on nominations recommended that the 
following officers be elected for the ensuing year: 

President—J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. 

Vice presidcnt—-A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

The committee recommended the following for mem 
bers of the executive committee: 

British Columbia—Peter Lund. 

California—W. W. Peed. 

Idaho—H. M. Strathern 

Montana—George Weisel. 

Oregon-—A. G. Powers. 

Washington—F. G. English. 

Mr. Donovan said the report was very satisfactory 
with one exception, and that was the nomination for 
presidency. He said it was indeed an honor to be 
selected, but he thought there were others better fitted. 
He said that Messrs. Blake and Clair had been the 
fathers of the congress and he believed that if Mr. Blake 
had been present he would have been again chosen presi 
ent, and he would ask the committee to meet again and 
reconsider. Al Powers also objected to being placed on 
the executive committee. 

At this point B. R. Lewis moved that the report of 
the nominating committee be approved. The Chair was 
not inclined to put this motion, but J. D. Young ex- 
plained that he had been on the nominating committee 
last year and had promised President Blake that if he 
would accept the presidency at that time he would be 
relieved this year. He said to Mr. Donovan: 

‘*Your nomination is a very popular one and Tam 


Mich., lumbermen: A. W. Clark, of Portland, Ore., and W. E. 
Paul, Minn.;: H. C. Clair, of Portland, Ore., and Peter 


Con nacher, of Yacolt, Wash. 


Wells, of Somers, Mont. (4) John P. Weyerhaeuser, of St 
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sure you are the only one to object to it. It would 
be useless to call the committee together again because 
they are unanimous in their wish that you should serve.’’ 

Mr. Donovan then withdrew his objection* upon the 
agreement of Al Powers to remain on the executive com- 
mittee, and the secretary put the motion that the repcrt 
be accepted and the officers declared elected. This 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Following is the report of the resolutions committee, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


Indorsing Conservation Congress. 

Witkkeas, The work of the National Conservation Con- 
gress looking to the conservation of our national resources 
is of great importance to the American people and in line 
with the general progress of the times: and 

WHEREAS, Lumbermen will have especial interest in the 
fifth National Conservation Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. November 18, 19 and 20, because of the fact 
that forestry and lumbering will be prominent features of 
the program; be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress gives its 
earnest indorsement to the work of the Congress and urges 
the attendance of as many members as possible at the 
Washington meeting. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation. 

The Pacific Logging Congress heartily indorses the move 
ment jooking to securing in the various States some form of 
workmen's compensation legislation that will be satisfactory 
to employer and employee alike. The State of Washington 
has blazed the trail by enacting a compensation law that 
has brought results. This congress believes that the States 
of Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Province of British Columbia 
must soon follow the example of their sister State in secur 
ing legislation that will place their industries on a more 
stable basis by insuring to the injured workmen a fixed and 
definite sum, eliminating the demoralizing factor of personal 
damage suits against the employer. 

This congress believes that the growing of timber is a 
national and State function and each State should make a 
careful examination of its cutover lands unfit for agricul 
tural purposes, and better adapted for reforestation, with a 
view of purchase through condemnation or otherwise, and 
proceed to the creation of State and national forests. 


The Pacific Logging Congress believes in the expenditure 
by the various States and Provinces of liberal and adequate 
appropriation for forest fire protection. To this end we 
indorse the efforts being made for the creation of field mili 
tary posts, near the national forests, with a view of utiliz 
ing the national troops where emergencies arise in the pro 
tection of the national forests from fire. 


The Pacitic Logging Congress desires to extend its thanks 
to the lumbermen of the Inland Empire for the entertain 
ment provided; and especially the members of the local 
committee on entertainment, whose hospitality has added 
to the pleasure of the session. 

A special vote of thanks is tendered the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, of Potlatch, Idaho, for the delightful outing and 
entertainment being provided at its camp and mills: also 
to the Washington Water Power Company for furnishing a 
place of meeting and for many other courtesies extended. 

Our appreciation is also due the various railroads for their 
securing for the congress special rates to Spokane: and to 
the lumber press and daily newspapers of Spokane for the 
fective publicity they have given the congress 


In view of the facet that the forest resources of the North 
west are second in importance only to agriculture; therefore, 
he i 


it 
Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress pledge itself 


as in favor of using every reasonable and proper means 
securing adequate appropriation from the various States for 
providing means so that the young man who wishes to fo 
low the business of logging may have the same advantages 
to receive the necessary training as is now afforded the boy 
who is to follow agricultural pursuits 

This congress regrets that due to unavoidable cause out 
president, Mr. Blake, was not able to be with us and pre 
side over this congress. We wish to express our thanks t 
Mr. Donovan who has so ably presided over this meeting 


A special vote of thanks is extended to our able secré 
tary, George M. Cornwall. for his unflagging interest and 
tireless efforts toward making this meeting the success it 
has proven. (Signed) 

W. W. Peep, Chairman 
JOHN P. VAN ORSDEI 
JAMES O’HEARNI 

H. ‘W. SESSOMS. 

W. E. WELLS. 

J. S. O’Gorman, reporting for the committee on 
auditing and finance, reported no discrepancies in the 
treasurer’s report. He said that from this report it 
was evident that, like the cost of living, the cost of 
logging congresses is going up. He said he believed 
they were worth the money, but they ought to be put 
on a better financial basis. For this reason he made a 
motion that the 1914 logging congress be made self 
sustaining in that it be financed by memberships only, 
and that in order to accomplish this the annual dues 
be increased to $10. This motion was passed with the 
understanding that the large firms could take as many 
memberships as they wanted to. 

The Chair then announced the appointment of two 
special committees. The first on the standardization of 


loggers’ tools was composed of the following: 








W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.: J. D. Young, Kelso, Wash 
J. P. Van Orsdel, Portland, Ore.: T. Jerome, Seattle, Wash 
George Weisel. Missoula, Mont.; C. A. Stewart, Portland 
A. G. Labbe. Portland. 

The second special committee on logging engines was 
composed of the following: 





A. G. Labbe, Portland, Ore.; Eugene Roberts, Tacoma, 
Wash.: C. G. Frink, Seattle, Wash., and Harry Turney. 

A motion prevailed that a general committee to be 
composed of three loggers and two deans of forestry 
schools, with the new president as a member of the 
committee, he appointed to formulate plans for a course 
in logging engineering for western colleges. 

The president was granted the authority to appoint a 
special committee for British Columbia to handle this 
subject if it was thought advisable. 

Last vear committees were appointed for each State 
and the Province of British Columbia to work in the 
interests of courses of logging engineering becoming 
regular and important parts of the curriculum of the uni 
versities. Reports from these different districts showed 
that good progress was being made along these lines. 
The University of Washington has a logging engineering 
course in connection with its school of forestry. The 
Oregon Agriculture College has established a course of 


logging engineering, but so far the legislature has re 














(1) On the Way to the Potlatch Camp. (2) Loading Logs on Cars at the End of a Cable Tram. (3) Camp at Cable Tram Logging Operations Where Lunch Was Served in Camp 


Jining Car. (4) Cable Tram Logging Near Bovill. 


(5) Unfastening the Logs From the Sling at the Cable Tram. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS WHICH MARKED THE VISIT OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS TO THE LAND OF POTLATCH, SEPTEMBER 27, 1913. 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


Idaho White Pine 


The Forest Service is now cruising and will 
later offer for sale 500,000,000 feet of timber, 
running nearly 40 per cent white pine, in the 
southwest corner of Clearwater County, Idaho, 
within the Clearwater National Forest. The area 
is about 35 miles east of Orofino, and embraces 
approximately 80,000 acres. 


The tract could be reached by a 30 mile rail- 
road connecting with the Clearwater Short Line, 
a branch of the Northern Pacific, which follows 
the main Clearwater River. As an alternative, 
Lolo Creek, the main stream of the area, could 
also possibly be driven or flumed. 


A detailed report on the area will probably 
be available in October at which time the stump- 
age rates and conditions of sale will be made 
known. 


The country can easily be examined during 
the winter by snowshoeing. It will be necessary 
to cache supplies by late October or early No- 
vember for a winter examination. 


The District Forester at Missoula, Montana, 
will discuss any questions of policy or procedure 
with interested parties and, with the Forest 
Supervisor at Orofino, Idaho, lend assistance in 
arranging for an examination. 








co 


~ 
A “Gilt Edge”’ 
Opportunity 


Party of recognized responsibility, with 
faith in the future possibilities of West 
Coast timber, can open purchasing 
negotiations direct with the owner of 
several tracts of the best selling woods 
on the West Coast. The size of the 
tracts make them particularly desirable 
to party of large means, and location 
will stand rigid investigation. 

Owner controls property absolutely and 
will correspond only with parties who 
can furnish references showing they 
command necessary capital to purchase 
if property is as represented. 


Address “Owner” care 
American Lumberman. 








L 
W.P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


” 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 





Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Cansave you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M. STEINMETZ 5;.°;, Washington, D.C. 





“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $8 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather 
$4. cloth $3.50, postpaid. 

4{MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





fused to appropriate funds for building a special build- 
ing for this course. The California legislature recently 
made an appropriation of $42,000 for the establishment 
of a course of forestry and logging engineering at the 
agricultural college. Idaho recently appropriated 
$15,000 for this purpose and Montana is also making 
progress. 

The secretary announced that the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association would hold its next meeting 
in Vancouver and all were urgently invited to attend 
and were promised a royal entertainment by the famous 
entertainer, John O’Brien, of the Brooks-Scanlon- 
O’Brien Company. It was also announced that the 
eight sleepers composing the special train for the trip 
to Potlatch were all filled and that there were about 
thirty more who would be unable to attend unless 
friends who had berths would be willing to double up 
with them. 

The session adjourned at 5:30 and the loggers went 
to the city, where an hour later the crowning feature 
of the entertainment, the banquet in the Hall of the 
Doges, was to be served. 


THE BANQUET. 

The crowning feature, displaying the hospitality of the 
city of Spokane and the Inland Empire lumbermen, 
was the dinner given in honor of-the loggers in the 
beautiful Hall of the Doges at Davenport’s Cafe, on 
Friday evening. The reputation of this famous grille 
is well known all over the Pacific coast and among 
travelers the country over. It is unnecessary as well as 
impossible to describe the culinary triumphs of the chef, 
further than to say it was of Davenport’s best. 

The Hall of the Doges has a somewhat different ap- 
pearance from the ordinary camp cook house, but the 
loggers seemed to enjoy themselves none the less for that 
reason. Two beautifully-gowned ladies sang for their 
entertainment and with sparkling prisms hanging from 
the elaborate chandeliers and sparkling wine in their 
glasses, they were surely a well satisfied and happy 
** erew.’? 

The famous Eloise Francois Cartier VanDissel, al- 
though it is said he is not a Scotchman, managed to 
relegate H. M. Strathern to background for awhile and 
himself again oceupy the position of toastmaster, a place 
that, before the days of Strathern, would have been con- 
ceded to be his without fighting for it. To show his 
magnanimity and his appreciation of the sentiments of 
the newly-elected president, the first thing the toastmaster 
did was to request that the great Irish comedian 
‘*Tommy’’ Shields from Seattle sing: ‘‘Who T’rew de 
Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s Chowder.’’ Much to the 
disappointment of everybody ‘‘Tommy’’ refused, but he 
soon had them all in a roar of laughter by springing a 
couple of new (question-mark) ones. He proved himself 
just as popular as ever. 

It looked as though the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Dutch had had their innings and therefore the politic 
toastmaster next called a German to the bat. He went 
through the unnecessary formula of introducing A. L. 
Remlinger, the largest Roebling representative present. 
He tied Shield’s score, but lack of space prevents a 
reproduction of a verbatim report of his remarks, 

The toastmaster said he thought everyone present had 
heard enough addresses to last him for a week and there- 
fore there would not be any addresses during the eve- 
ning. A few well-known after-dinner speakers would be 
given a chance to say something, however. He then 
called on the riewly-elected president who, he said, had 
presided so beautifully during the entire congress. 

Mr. Donovan believed the Spokane congress had been 
the most successful ever held. He said: 

I think there have only been two mistakes made. One was 
making me president and the other having too many ad- 
dresses and forcing me to curtail the program and thus cut 
out the time of our friend from Montana (George Weisel). 
I promise you that next year the program will have fewer 
papers and more time will be given in which to discuss 
them. I thank you all for the codperation given in making 
everything a success. 

He looked forward with pleasure to the holding of next 
year’s congress in Bellingham, his home, and promised 
the best the city had, although he said he could hardly 
hope to entertain the congress in such a royal manner as 
Spokane had done. 

Mr. VanDissel then introduced John ©’Brien, whom 
he spoke of as the prince of entertainers. 

Mr. O’Brien said he was told during the evening that 
he would be expected to give a ten-minute talk, but he 
wouldn’t need that much time. He said he was much 
pleased at the treatment that had been received from the 
Inland Empire lumbermen. He had assured his British 
Columbia friends in advance that they would be royally 
entertained in Spokane, but the entertainment committee 
had surpassed his fondest expectations. He said he 
wanted to see every one present at the next meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
which will be held in Vancouver, B. C. 

The toastmaster then said: 

Gentlemen I want to introduce to you our host of to- 
morrow, A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Laird said he wanted to reiterate again his 
inviation to everyone to take the trip to Potlatch and 
Elk River the following day. He said: 

It will be a keen pleasure for me and I know would have 
been greatly enjoyed by my late friend and predecessor, 
William Deary, the result of whose handiwork you will see 
tomorrow. You are invited to go to Potlatch. When I first 
asked the meaning of the Indian word “Potlatch” I was told 
that it meant a gathering of the tribe and the giving of 

resents. Some of the stockholders of the Potlatch Lumber 

ompany thought it meant the giving of dividends, but have 
since come to the belief that it means the sending out of 
assessments. 

He closed his remarks by saying he hoped everyone 
would be able to enjoy the trip. 

A characteristic telegram from Dr. C. A. Schenck 
with best wishes for the banqueters was read and then 












the toastmaster called on H. M. Strathern to explain 
why, as a member of the entertainment committee and 
on all other occasions for that matter, he always man- 
aged to exclude everyone else when it came to a matter 
concerning the ladies. 

Mr. Strathern sidestepped the issue, probably consider- 
ing that the request only displayed jealousy on the part 
of the toastmaster. Among other appropriate thoughts 
Mr. Strathern expressed the hope that the succeeding 
meetings of the Pacifie Logging Congress would con- 
tinues to grow bigger and better each year. 

The talks were interspersed with musical selections, 
and Mrs. Merriam, a local musician of much talent, was 
recalled by special request, proving to be a strong 
favorite. 

A telegram was sent by the happy banqueters to their 
former president, E. P. Blake, Seattle, which read: 

The fifth annual Pacific Logging Congress sends greetings 
and thanks for your good work causing four years of 
progress to be made by this congress and making this meet- 
ing possible. 

Tl. Jerome, not of New York but of Seattle, did not 
know anything about Harry Thaw, but he told a good 
story on Harry Clair, vice president of the congress and, 
as that worthy declared, the main ‘‘goat’’ of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mark Colby, of Portland, told a good story and H. C. 
Clair, of the same town, was given an opportunity to 
defend himself, which he embraced with alacrity. 

Perhaps you have heard of an Irishman having a 
flannel mouth (whatever that is), but as a rule the term 
silver tongue seems better fitted to members of that 
race. Toastmaster VanDissel has a way of saving the 
best things for the last and with a smile of anticipated 
pleasure he introduced ‘‘his cousin, Mr. O’Toole.’’ 

John R. Toole, of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, Missoula, Mont., is no 
stranger in the Hall of Doges, nor is he a stranger to 
lumbermen of the West and he realized that he had a 
reputation to sustain as well as the honor of his race 
to uphold. Those present agree that he did both. He 
said that each succeeding time he came to the Hall of 
the Doges he enjoyed himself more than ever before. 
Mr. Toole explained. how it was that he claimed re- 
lationship to the toastmaster, saying that he had dis- 
covered that the ‘‘O’’ in O’Toole had the same mean- 
ing as the ‘‘Van’’ in VanDissel. J. P. McGoldrick, 
the wellknown head of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, expressed doubt of the relationship, be- 
eause he said that VanDissel neither thought, talked nor 
acted like an Irishman. Mr. Toole proved the relation- 
ship by asking Mr. VanDissel a question in Trish (?), 
to which VanDissell replied ‘‘ Ya,’’ thus proving that he 
entirely understood it although nobody else present did. 

The toastmaster explained that he never enjoyed any- 
thing more than to be called cousin by Mr. O’Toole and 
then asked everyone to drink to the toast: Good Night. 
Thus ended Spokane’s part in the entertainment of the 
loggers in time for them to take the ‘‘ Loggers’ Special’’ 
train for Elk River and Potlatch as guests of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company. No more enthusiastic crowd 
ever dispersed from a more enjoyable feast, and the 
banquet will be one of the features of the 1913 Pacific 
Logging Congress that will remain long in the minds 
of all who were present. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF THE POTLATCH. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven people—mostly log- 
gers, members of the Pacific Logging Congress— 
stowed away in eight Pullman palace sleeping cars, 
traveled nearly 300 miles in twenty-two hours, slept 
some, but ‘‘rubbered’’ more at electrically-operated 
sawmills and donkey engines and cable tram systems 
of hauling logs, and millions of feet of lumber, were 
royally entertained and dined and returned to the 
starting place vowing that there never had been such 
a trip and doubted if there ever would be again. Fifty 
more loggers wanted to go on the trip, but the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad positively could not scare up an- 
other sleeping car at Spokane, having increased the 
allotment from four to eight and then by force of cir- 
cumstances had to quit. 

At 10:20 Friday night this special train of Pullman 
sleeping cars pulled out of the Northern Pacific depot 
at Spokane for the journey down through the wheat 
fields of the Palouse country, the granary of the In- 
land Empire, and over across the Idaho line to Pot- 
latch, on the Washington, Idaho & Montana Railroad, 
owned by the same interests as the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, and then ®% to Bovill, the junction with the 
St. Maries-Elk River branch of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road, and then over that line twenty miles to Elk 
River, which was reached shortly after 6 o’clock Sat- 
urday morning, but in time for a bountiful breakfast at 
the company’s hotel. From this on the visiting loggers 
were the guests of the Potlach Lumber Company, rep- 
resented by its general manager, A. W. Laird, and the 
heads of various departments. The plant at Elk River, 
completed two years ago, represents the last word in 
sawmill construction. . Equipped with three Diamond 
Iron Works band mills, the entire plant run by elec- 
tricity, days only now, is turning out 150,000 feet of 
lumber, under supervision of Andrew Bloom, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing. A. Muckle is the yard 
superintendent and Charles Munson is in charge of 
logging. The Elk River plant, including sawmill and 
planing mill, is operated by electricity with two West- 
inghouse-Parsons type generators of 1,300 kilowatts 
capacity, which also furnish lights for the town and 
operate two camps where the logging is done by elec- 
tricity. 

After inspection of this modern sawmill, planing 
mill, pewer plant, and storage pond with a capacity of 
20,000,000 feet of logs, the Pullman special pulled out 
for the return trip, and a few miles out a stop was 
made to view the electric logging, where a modified 
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type of the MacFarlane sky-line is operated by electric 
yower brought out from the plant at Elk River. In 
transmission, the voltage is stepped up from 550 to 
1,000 and at the donkey engine is stepped down again 
o the original 550 volts and is conveyed to a 150- 
horsepower General Electric logging type motor, 
quipped with a magnetic break. Power is controlled 
y a controller as on a street car. There is a circuit 
hreaker on it that prevents burning out. The electric 
engineering in connection with the Elk River plant and 
jogging was done by E, J. Barry, now electrical en- 
rineer for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
who accompanied today’s excursion. 


Camp Lunch and Cable Tram. 


Leaving the electric logging and pulling up over a 
steep grade, attaining at the highest an altitude of 
2,900 feet, Bovill was reached before 11 o’clock and 
the visiting loggers were transfered to a train of log- 
ging flat ears, on which had been improvised comfort- 
able seats, and the start made for the camp, five miles 
out, where T. P. Jones, logging superintendent for the 
Potlatch plant of the Potlatch Lumber Company, has 
installed a cable tram system that is proving most 
satisfactory. This, as well as the electric logging and 
the big modern mills, was a point of interest of the 
trip. 

At Bovill is located the big cedar pole yard of the 
K, T. Chapin Company, that handles the cedar products 
on the Potlatch Lumber Company’s lands. Mr. Chapin 
was one of the party, but as logging was the principal 
occupation of the visitors, but a brief stop was made, 
and the cable tram camp was reached, under the guid- 
ance of Mr, Jones, in time for an early lunch. 

The system of handling logs from the skidway one- 
and-one-half miles out, where they are yarded by team 
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crowd of loggers who occupied the ‘‘ Loggers’ Special.’’ 
Because of the many courtesies extended by Mr. Laird 
and his company, a fund was raised by unanimous con- 
tribution on the train, to purchase and present to Mr. 
Laird, at some time in the near future a loving cup 
suitably engraved, as a testimonial of the appreciation 
on the part of the journeying loggers, of his kindness. 
Spokane was reached shortly after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, in time for connection with trains to the 
Coast and Portland, as well as Montana points, and 
the fifth annual logging congress was but a pleasant 
memory. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Red, white and blue proved to be more popular than 
ever. A red ticket meant a free lunch Friday; a blue 
one gave you a lunch on Thursday and a white ticket 
entitled the holder to Friday night’s sumptuous banquet. 

There was one exception to the no-exhibit rule at this 
year’s congress that being the Industrial Y. M. C. A. 
which had a very attractive exhibit showing what was 
being done at various camps where the Y. M. C. A. 
has been installed. 

A. W. Clark was present, having just returned from 
Europe, and he thought he was still sight-seeing. The 
monkey cages were particularly attractive to him. 

Dr. Schenck and E. F. C. VanDissel sat together in 
the front row and exhibited the latest designs in German 
and Dutch hirsute adornments. 

Dr. Schenck and Thorpe Babcock tied for the honor 
of being the tallest man present not a logger. 


Most of those present thought that R. W. Vinnedge, 
of North Bend, Wash., was going to deliver the invoca- 
tion until he got started. Even then the ladies present 
wouldn’t believe he was a 
logger. 

With Dr. Schenck’s text 
books, Roebling’s stillettos 
and playing cards, Nisqual- 
ly-Russel souvenir badges, 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works 
whetstones, not to mention 
Lidgerwood literature, it 
would have been better if 
the philanthropic doctor had 
provided suitcases for each 
of the visitors instead of 
only one for the entire 
bunch. 

When it came to oratory 
the ‘‘O’s’’ seemed to have 
it. Did anybody miss 








THE POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT AT ELK RIVER, IDAHO. 


to the railroad cars, being 
transported by the cable 
tram in packages of three 
or four logs suspended in 
slings from the tram, is 
fully deseribed by Mr. Jones 
in his paper presented at 
the first day’s session of 


the logging congress. 
Arrival at Potlatch. 


Mr. Jones’ cable tram 
camp was left at 2 o’elock, 
and after transferring at 
Bovill to the Pullmans, Pot- 
latch was reached at 4 
o'clock, where a one-hour 
stay was made. Here the 
visitors were met by Paul 
Lachmund, sales manager, 
and his father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Lach- 


‘* Jim’? O’Hearne’s ‘‘Log- 
ging Engineer?’’ 
ging Eng 











mund, and many other 
townspeople and lumber 
company department heads. 
Otto Lachmund, by the way, found many friends in the 
party, as did his estimable wife, as he was for many 
years with C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, Iowa, and after- 
wards manager of the Arrow Lakes Lumber Company, 
Arrowhead, B. C., also a Lamb interest. 

The Potlatch plant, with its equipment of four Dia- 
mond Iron Works bands and a gang, operating days 
only, is sawing 300,000 feet of lumber from an ordinary 
run of logs. M. L. Seymour is superintendent of manu- 
facturing operations at Potlatch, assisted by W. H. 
Wilson, planing mill superintendent, and Charles Peter- 
son, yard superintendent. The operations of the plant 
were watched with a great deal of interest during the 
brief stop. There was 76,000,000 feet of lumber in 
pile at Potlatch and 37,000,000 feet in pile at the Elk 
River plant. Owing to the excessive snow, the latter 
is not operated during several of the midwinter 
months, but the Potlatch sawmill runs the year round. 

Leaving Potlatch, the Hoo-Hoo yell was given, and 
three cheers for A. W. Laird, and the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, and the return to Spokane began. Coming 
over from Bovill to Potlatch, on the Washington, Idaho 
& Montana Railroad, nicknamed ‘‘the college line’’ 
because of the famous institutions of learning whose 
names have been used to designate the communities 
along the road, the trip was through a timber region, 
interspersed with many fine farms, showing the fer- 
tility of the land when cleared and tilled. Mr. Laird 
is general manager of the railroad as well as the lum- 
bering operations, and J. D. Morrissey is superintendent 
of the road. 

On the last leg of the trip it was a tired, but happy 


POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY'S LOGGING REPRESENTATIVES AT CONGRESS. 


Probably A. W. Cooper was the busiest man in town. 
As the local lumbermen were the hosts, and by local 
should be included the Inland Empire, naturally the 
secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was one of the active members of the local enter- 
tainment committee. Hats off to Mr. Cooper; he has 
proved his entertaining powers. He even entertained 
the lady musicians while H. M. Strathern was for the 
moment otherwise engaged. 


Read the list of those in attendance and see that 
Jack Pidgeon from Crows Nest was there. Now will 
you say there’s nothing in a name? 

Other good names were Prettie, Sersanour, Tindolph, 
Bird, Winkenwerder. 

The German colony was represented by Donovan, 
O’Day, O’Connell, O’Hearne, O’Gorman, O’Brien, 
O’Toole. 

John P. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, who is president 
of the Rutledge Lumber Company, with timber holdings 
tributary to Coeur d’Alene, was a very much inter- 
ested attendant at the hearings. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
plans to spend the winter in Spokane, and will be 
joined in a few days by Mrs. Weyerhaeuser. He accom- 
panied the party on the trip to Potlatch and was pleased 
in that everyone enjoyed the trip so much. His brother, 
Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., is 
president of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company was repre- 
sented at the congress by M. H. Dickinson, of Seattle, 
western manager, and J. T. Thornton, Portland, Ore.; 
T. L, Williams, San Francisco; A. S. Williams, Vancou- 











You Know Something 
About the Land 
of Last Supply 


You know, of course, 
that the nearest source 
of adequate lumber 
supply are the forests 
of the west, the inter- 
mountain pines and the 
fir, spruce, cedar and 
hemlock of the Pacific 
Coast. 


In a broad sense, we 
are at the beginning of 
an era of 


Competitive Demand 


for 


Western Timber 


Mills of the South are 
exhausting their sup- 
ply and are seeking 
new locations. 


Timber is disappearing from 
the market, but not so rapidly 
now as it will on a constantly 
increasing scale during the 
next decade. Every tract 
taken off the market de- 
creases the supply and in- 
creases the desirability and 


value of those remaining. 
The best go first. Investi- 
gate now. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1107 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 
The many years that we have specialized in this field 
have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 


serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 


confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank Floor Westminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts.. CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 














~ 
Fort Dearborn National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 


NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-?rest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 








\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets - 








WE INVITE 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


LUMBERMEN 


OF THE 


HIGHEST 
CREDIT 


WHO WISH TO READJUST THEIR 
FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS, TO MA- 
TURE OVER A PERIOD OF SEV- 
ERAL YEARS. 


FINANCING OF THIS CHARACTER 
CAN BE HANDLED BY US QUICK- 
LY AND AT SMALL COST TO THE 
BORROWER. 


F. B. HITCHCOCK 
& CO. = BONDS 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















ver, B. C., and J. S. Wiley, of Seattle. 
the Spokane representative, is in the 
unable to be back in time. 


A. W. Clark, of Portland, Ore., for years engaged 
in logging on the lower Columbia River, attended the 
congress, accompanied by his son, A. B. Clark. A. W. 
Clark and his two sons, A. B. and W. B. Clark, have 
just returned from a tour of Europe. 

Jim Young expressed his idea as to the welfare of the 
lumberjack as follows: ‘‘Make the logger an honored 
and respected citizen—a higher type of man.’’ 

Among the supply men the wire rope concerns were 
strongly represented. The United States Steel Products 
Company’s representatives included Chandler Bloom, 


A. L. Wright, 
East and was 





INTERESTING 
(1). 2. 
Mrs. Charles Freese, Miss J. D. Allen, Mrs. E. Langley. 
Donovan, J. J. Donovan. (4) John O’Brien, Vancouver, 


PERSONALITIES 


sales agent; Edward Bray, C. R. Hill and A. M. Oaks, 
Portland; L. T. Hays, tramway engineer, San Frar 
cisco; H. E. Hansen, Seattle, and F. Wilkinson, of the 
Wilkinson Company (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company delegation cor 
sited of W. F. Richardson and Jack Moseley, Seattle 
J. G. Thatcher and R. L. Adams, Portland; A. L. Ren 
linger, Aberdeen; A. N. Derby, Spokane. 

Other wire rope men in evidence were: John Iles, Seat 
tle, A. Lescher & Sons Rope Company; C. W. Gregory 
Tacoma, West Coast Wire Rope Company; H. J. Baile) 
Seattle, Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Company 
and C, O. Tindall, Seattle, Broderick & Bascom Loggers 
Supply Company. 


. 2 
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PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE ANNUAL PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 
. Culver, President, Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, at the Congress. 
(3) (Left to 
B. C., a former American Logger of Irish Extraction. 


(2) The Spokane Ladies Who Sang: 


Right) Mrs. Knapp, Portland, Mrs. J. J. 





WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ MONTHLY MEETING. 





Members Protest at Misrepresentation — Fair Investigation Asked for Wooden Cars in 
Wrecks — August Trade and Market Extension Discussed. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 23.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Multnomah Hotel in this city 
today. The cargo branch of the association and the 
board of trustees held a meeting in the forenoon, in 
which regular routine business was disposed of. The 
general meeting was well attended considering that 
no business of very vital importance was to come up 
before the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at 1:45 by President 
W. B. Mackay and, contrary to the usual custom, the 
reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting was 
not dispensed with. The secretary went over the min- 
utes, calling attention to the fact that they contained 
nothing regarding any movement to curtail the man- 
ufacture of lumber. A garbled Associated Press re- 
port of the former meeting, published in a number of 
daily papers and copied by one or two lumber papers, 
had stated that the manufacturers had agreed to cur- 
tail their output. The official minutes of the meeting 
contained no mention of this subject. The lumber 
papers that were represented in the meeting by cor- 
respondents had no mention of the subject in their 
reports and everyone who was present at the meeting 
knew no such action was taken or even discussed. The 
fact that a false report had been published was sim- 
ply called to the attention of the members. 

The secretary read a number of communications 
that had come to his office since the last regular meet- 
ing. Among them was a letter calling attention to the 
proposed new code in New York limiting the use of 
wood trim in tall buildings. He said that this code 
was being strongly opposed by manufacturers and 
New York wholesalers. 

The secretary told of the progress of the commit- 
tee’s work on an advertising campaign to consumers 
telling of the merits of west coast forest products. 
The responses by members of the association to the 
call for funds practically assure the ultimate success 
of the movement as far as financing it is concerned. 

F, H. Tharp, representing a detective agency, asked 
for an opportunity of addressing the meeting for a 
few minutes and was granted the floor. He told the 
members that any of them wishing to know the status 
of the I. W. W. movement could have a full report, 
including the action taken at a recent meeting of 
that organization in Chicago. 


Chilean Duty and Advanced Freight Rates. 
J, N. Teal, counsel for the association, addressed the 


meeting on the work of the traffic and legal depart- 
ments. He spoke of the proposed prohibitive Chilean 
duty on lumber. He said that his department had 
taken the matter up with the Secretary of State and 
all departments of the Government that would be in- 
terested, and with the National Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He said that the different de- 
partments of the Government were showing keen in- 
terest in the subject and all was being done that is 
possible. 

Speaking of railroad rates, Mr. Teel said that the 
railroads were doing all in their power to mold public 
opinion and impress upon shippers that the carriers 
must get higher rates. He said that he would not 
express any opinion on the subject of a general raise 
in freight rates, but as far as lumber rates are con 
cerned he felt sure that lumber was already taking 
too high a class rate as compared with other com- 
modities. He said that the rate was made fifteen 
years ago and to his knowledge lumber was the only 
commodity on which the rate had not been reduced in 
the last fifteen years. 


Wooden Cars in Wrecks. 


Mr. Teal then asked that a resolution that had been 
prepared at the morning meeting of the trustees be 
put before the meeting for approval. The secretary 
read the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously: 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered an investigation of the recent wreck on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cause of this wreck; and 

WHEREAS, There was a loss of life resulting therefrom 
which the public has come to believe is directly or indirectly 
due to the fact that the cars in which this loss of life 
occurred were built of wood instead of steel; and 

WueEREAS, In the opinion of many experts the modern 
wooden car, properly constructed, makes it not only the 
safest but the most comfortable car; 

Therefore, We, the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, respectfully request the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the scope of the present investigation be 
broadened to ascertain the cause of all wrecks, and to what 
extent the equipment was responsible for fatalities and in- 
juries since the introduction of steel cars. 

H. Kirk, 
W. C. MILES, 
G. B. McLeop, 
: Committee. 
Place of Meeting. 


W. C. Miles, manager of the association, reported 
that as per action taken at the last meeting his office 
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had eireularized the members for a mail vote on 
whether the association should adopt Centralia as a 
regular meeting place instead of following the plan 
of rotating the meeting place from one city to an- 
other. The result of the vote was 31 voting in favor 
of Centralia as a regular meeting place, 10 opposed 
and 96 not voting at all. What the association wishes 
tv do is to secure better attendance at the monthly 
meetings and, as the mail vote was not at all repre- 
sentative, on motion by F. C. Knapp the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five to investi- 
ie the subject of a meeting place and make a full 
wt to the association. 
August Cut and Shipments. 
Mr. Miles then read the following comparative 
stntement of cut and shipments to date: 








Feet. 
eo mills cut tm Amgust.. 1016 .....0ccccccwcccas 214,251,509 
s? mills shipped in August, 1913............ 189,702,213 
Excess cut over shipments.............. ~ 24,549,296 
73 identical mills cut in August, 1912........ 191,023,512 
73 identical mills cut in August, 1913........ 202,421,496 
August, 1913, cut exceeds August, 1912, 

5 Oa ee 11,897,984 
72 identical mills shipped in August, 1912.... 211,785,738 
7; identical mills shipped in August, 1913.... 179,769,985 

August, 1912, shipments exceed August, 

1918, shipments .....0006 pa here erie ais 82,015,753 
Cut—firet elgnt months of 1918 .......0...0. 1,768,426,736 
Cut—firet eight months of T1912... ccccssecs 1,515,229,151 
Cut for the first eight months of 1913 exceeds 

ut for the first eight months of 1912 by 

PC ARS ee Se eee ra Senaesies 253,197,585 
Shipments—first eight months of 1913........ 1,706,295,872 
Shipments—first eight months of 1912........ 1,600,968,215 
Shipments for first eight months of 1913 ex- 

ceeded shipments for first eight months of 

EO OR i SR A ce ere 105,327,657 
Cut—first eight months of 1913.............. 1,768,426,736 
Shipments—first eight months age |S ee 1,706,295,872 
Cut exceeds shipments........seeeeesecseces 62,130,864 
Shipments—first eight months of 1912........ 1,600,968,215 
Cut—first eight months of 1912.............. 1,515,229,151 
Shipments exceed Cut... ce. ceeceeeeeereseees 85,739,064 


Transportation Matters and Grading Rules. 

i’. G. Donaldson, of the traffic department, reported 
that the association rate book which that department 
has been working on for several months will be ready 
for distribution October 1. He told of the many strong 
features that it will contain and that its price will 
be $75 a year, which will include all changes in the 
turiffs during that time. 

Mr. Donaldson also said that his department was 
looking after the association’s interest regarding a 
recent petition from Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
to the Transcontinental Freight Bureau to advance 
freight rates on sash and doors from Pacific Coast 
points to the Atlantie seaboard. This concern states 
that if the changes are not made the matter will be 
laid before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

W. C. Miles said that the grading bureau had been 
asked by some of the northern mills to make some 
changes in the rules. These mills ask that rules be 
made for grading red cedar shiplap, and that the old 
erade of No. 2 common fir be put back into the rules. 

Market Extension. 


Mr. Miles then read the following report on mar- 
ket extension: 

The day is past when lumbermen can say the people have 
to buy their lumber; substitutes of such a practical nature 
manufactured and marketed by men of great commercial 
ability who are suggesting through the most potent kind of 
advertising the use of their products have placed the lum- 
bermen in a position where they can no longer rely on un- 
suggested demand to consume their product in proportion 
to their capacity to produce. The time has come when you 
must suggest the use of your commodity by the use of adver- 
ing and development work. Proper advertising is only 
scientific suggestion. 

Trend of Output and Substitutes. 

1 give you below some figures taken from the Government 
reports that are significant. The average cut of lumber in 
the United States for the last six years has been 38,861,000,- 
















N00 feet. The cut by years is as follows: 
Feet. Feet. 
56,154,000 NOs cia es vice een 40,018, 282,000 
869,000 1911... . 37,003, 207,000 
’ 761,000 Ch > a . -389,159,414,000 





o. rf seer 

The lowest cut, 33,224,369,000 feet, was in 1908. The 
highest cut, 44,509,761,000 feet, was in 1909. From this 
point it was decreased to 37,003,207,000 feet in 1911 and 
39,158,414,000 feet in 1912, or an average for the last two 
ears of 38,080,000,000 feet, which is 781,000,000 feet below 
the average for the last six years. This decrease in the face 
of the continually increased population is a matter that de- 
erves. your closest attention. When you consider the 
enormous increase in the amount of improvements through- 
ut the country it must be plainly apparent to you that the 
msumption of lumber per capita is rapidly decreasing. 

I quote the following, which is significant in that it shows 
what one of the substitutes is doing: 


“Mr. Thomas L. Shilton, of eastern Pennsylvania, an officer * 


of a cement company, made the following statement in Seat- 


‘It took us a great many years to convince the de- 
partment of engineers of the United States Government 
that concrete was better for construction material than 
stone. Since then, however, concrete has become the 
preferred material in all construction work. Within 
ien years we expect to see concrete used almost entire- 
ly in all the building construction. Our sales have in- 
‘reased more than ten-fold in the last five years and the 
business is still in its infancy.’” 

The figures I have given you from Government reports 
show that the 1912 output was 296,718,000 feet more than 
ic average for six years, while the average figures for 1911 
ind 1912 show that the output for the two years was 781,- 
10,000 feet less than the average for the last six years. 
{? these figures do not convince you that the demand for 
unber is diminishing in the face of an increasing popula- 
‘ion and constantly increasing development they certainly 
rove that the demand is not increasing. Had there been 
ny time in the last six years when the mills could have 
en operated continually to their full capacity, or were 
perated to their full capacity, and the market was not 
ipplied, it could be argued that these figures were not 
ignificant, but the facts are, as you all know, that there 
is been no time in the last six years when the demand 
lumber has not been fully supplied and, the greater 
rtion of that time, the supply has been so much greater 





than the demand that lumber values were sacrificed in 
order to move the output of the mills, operated as they 
were on a reduced scale a portion of the period under con- 
sideration. 

Creating Markets. 


With our shipping laws in the present form we can look 
for no help in developing export business from American 
shipmasters. There is no doubt but this is the most potent 
channel through which we could develop foreign trade, but 
it is so blocked by adverse laws that its use is denied us. 
The only hope we seem to have to stem the tide of sub- 
stitutes is by methods of marketing, through development 
~ our waste places, and creating a great demand for lum- 
per. 

The most important problem that confronts us today is 
the question of marketing. It is a problem of such magni- 
tude that no halfway measure will solve it. The best brains 
in the business should be called upon for assistance and ad- 
vice. It is of such vital importance that every man that 
owns a mill or a tree should render his assistance, financially 
or otherwise, to devise means by which the value of their 
asset will be protected. Money, and money only, will accom- 
plish the desired result. It takes money to secure brains; 
it takes money to secure the kind of men we want; it takes 
money to place in a convincing way before the public the 
suggestions you want to make. We have in our line as good 
men as you can find, yet it takes money back of them to 
accomplish results. What we have to do today is to make 
a market, and it costs money to build anything, and, while 
building a market will cost a large sum of money in the 
aggregate, if each one who owns a mill or a tree will con- 
tribute his share the amount necessary will be raised without 
imposing a burden on anyone. 


Ways and Means. 


In the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana there is, according to Government reports, 
1,512 billion feet of standing timber, of which 1,013 billion 
feet is privately owned; the balance is owned by the Gov- 
ernment, the States, and is unreserved public land. An 
assessment per annum of 1/16 of a cent per thousand on 
the standing timber privately owned in the aforementioned 
States would create a fund of $633,125 annually. Based on 
the timber privately owned in the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California west of the Cascade Mountains, the 
estimate of standing timber being 867 billion feet, 1/16 of a 
Py annually assessed would give an annual fund of $451,- 
Siv. 

It is hard to determine correctly how much privately 
owned timber there is in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington west of the Cascade Mountains, but the Government 
estimates show that there is 867 billion feet west of the 
Cascade Mountains in the three States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California, and only 146 billion feet in the eastern 
portion of this region. The Government estimates further 
show that there is 692 billion feet of privately owned tim- 
ber in Oregon and Washington. In order to be safe, I de- 
duct from the 146 billion feet in the three States east of 
the mountains, which leaves 546 billion feet of privately 
owned timber west of the mountains in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. One-sixteenth of a cent annually assessed 
would give a fund annually of $341,250. This would mean 
that if you own 1,000,000 feet of timber your assessment 
would be 62% cents: if you own 10.000,000 feet of timber, 
your assessment would be $6.25; if you own 100,000,000 
feet of timber your assessment would be $62.50. An assess- 
ment of this nature would not bear heavily on anyone. 

We could spend profitably in direct advertising the first 
year $30,000. This would probably be doubled the second 
year, or $60,000: this again would probably, to be effective, 
want to be doubled the third year, or $120,000. Probably 
this would be the limit that could be used economically in 
effective advertising. Taking the sum of $120.000 from 
$341,250 would leave you $221,250 for other methods of 
market development other than advertising of a suggestive 
nature. This sum could be profitably used in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets. 

Cultivating Home Markets. 
_ A portion of this could be used to advantage in develop- 
ing our home market through organized effort to settle our 
logged-off land and further irrigation projects. The heaviest 
per capita consumers of lumber I think without question are 
the settlers on new lands, as their buildings are made prac- 
tically entirely of lumber. As the day of Government land 
is practically past the demand that we got for lumber from 
the opening up of new country has ceased and the only 
way we can revive the trade is by developing, through 
organized effort, the waste lands that can only be developed 
by assistance given financially to settlers. The logged-off 
lands of western Washington are very productive, but are 
so hard to clear that people without means can not go on 
them and build up homes as they did on the prairie States. 
Distributing and Applying the Fund. 

The cut of lumber in the five States of California, Oregon, 

Washington, Idaho and Montana for the year 1912 was 
8,204.743,000 feet. If the lumbermen of these States work 
to raise a fund of money each year equal to an assessment of 
1/16 of a cent per thousand feet on their standing timber, 
which would amount to $633.125, and use it in building up 
a market, should the results of their efforts advance the 
price of their annual output of lumber 10 cents per thousand 
feet it. would increase their return $820,474.30. If through 
their efforts they advance their price $1 a thousand feet it 
would increase their return $8,204,743: and it is not too 
much to assume that by the judicial expenditure of over one- 
half a million dollars a market could be made that would 
a in an advance of $1 per thousand feet on your lum- 
yer. 
The cut of lumber in Oregon and Washington west of the 
Cascade Mountains is practically 5,000.000.000 feet. If on 
this amount with the expenditure of $341,205 you could in- 
crease your price 10 cents per thousand feet it would in- 
erease the value of your output $500.000. If you increase 
the price $1 per thousand feet it would increase your return 
$5,000,000. 

These returns are so inviting that it seems to me that 
they demand your earnest attention. They indicate what 
united effort can accomplish, and show what a considerable 
sum can be raised without putting a heavy burden on any- 
one should all who are interested contribute. 


The meeting adjourned about 3:30. 
tendance were: 


OREGON. Portland—W. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.; G. B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co.; J. J. Her- 
lihy, Beaver Lumber Co.; F. C. Young, West Side Lumber & 
Shingle Co.; J. N. Teal and F. G. Donaldson, West Coast 
Lumber Mfrs.’ Ass’n; F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co. 

Sheridan—Fremont Everett, Sheridan Lumber Co. 

Cascade Locks—J.° H. Dunlop, Wind River Lumber Co. 

Wauna—H. S. Mitchell, Crossett Western Lumber Co. 

Dallas—George Gerlinger, Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. 

Eugene—A. C. Dixon, Booth Kelly Lumber Co. 

Astoria—R. S. Shaw, Hammond Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co.; 
F. W. Alexander and L. C. C. Laurson, Pacific Lumber Ins. 
Bureau; H. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Co.; H. B. Krebs, H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co. . 

Tacoma—W. C. Miles and Thorpe Babcock, West Coast 
Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n; C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co.; J. W. 
Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co.: J. Gregory. Fir Tree 
Lumber Co.: G. A. Brewer, Lumber Information Bureau. 

South Bend—George Cartier and E. L. Gaudette, South 
Bend Mills & Timber Co. ' : 

Everett—H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co. 

Raymond—B. H. Lewis, Creech Bros. Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—R. H. Noyes, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—E. C. Stone, Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. 


Those in at- 
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TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 





First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 

















FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | SEATTLE OFFICE, 
405 Concord Bidg. 1107 American Bank Bidg. 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative. E. T, CLARK, Representative, 
Oregon and California. Washington and British Columbia. 
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Assets Realization 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 


Assists banks and bankers 
in realizing on paper 
of involved corporations. 





Correspond Invited 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayetts Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
29 First Natienal Bank Building 
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The American- Credit 

Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for Many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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We inbite correspondence with 


Lumbermen wanting Loans on 
Timber Lands. 


C. H. MOORE & CO, 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


[9] —(¢) 
Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809-812 Westminster Building, 
[i Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


$3,000,000 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 
Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 
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Bond Department, 








GRANT T. STEPHENSON 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 


Wood Distillation Plants for 
Utilization of Wood Waste. 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 















NEWS OF THE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


October 14-16—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
October 22—Northwestern Association of Box Manufac- 


turers, Hotel Portland, Portland, Ore. Special meeting. 

October 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
S. C. Semiannual meeting. 

October 27-29—Southern Commercial Congress, Mobile, Ala. 

November 18—Southern California Retail Lumber Deaiers 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annua: meeting. 

November 18-20—Fifth National Conservation Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


January 28, 29—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s§ Association 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
January 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
January 80, 31—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 





State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual 
meeting. 
SPECIAL MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN BOX 


MANUFACTURERS. 

The Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers 
has called a special convention of its members and all 
manufacturers and consumers of berry hallocks in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, to be held at the Hotel 
Oregon, Portland, Ore., October 22 at 10 a. m. This 
meeting is called for the express purpose of adopting 
standard dimensions for the quart and pint berry hal- 
locks, as provided by the law passed by the recent legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, which provides that 
the quart hallock contain 67.2 cubic inches and the pint 
hallock 33.6 cubic inches. Since many of the hallocks 
manufactured in the Northwest are sold in Middle West 
and Eastern States where similar laws exist and 
because city ordinances in many of the larger towns 
have provisions regarding this important matter, the 
problem is considerably complicated and it will be the 
purpose of this convention to adopt dimensions in har- 
mony with existing laws and ordinances. The stand- 
ardization of the pint and quart berry cups will neces- 
sitate a restandardization of existing crate specifica- 
tions, which matter will also be given attention. 

The convention will be attended by representatives 
of fruit associations, large growers and distributers, as 
these have a vital interest in the proposed standards. 
It is expected that a full representation of all those 
concerned will be had and that the convention will re- 
sult in uniformity of practice throughout the manu- 
facturing and berry-growing regions of Northwestern 
States. 


‘*‘THE IDEAL OF A COMPETITOR.’’ 

MosBerLy, Mo., Sept. 27.—A meeting of the North 
Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held here tonight. ‘Twenty-eight retailers attended. 
M. M. Riner, of the Riner Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., spoke on ‘‘The Ideal of a Competitor,’’ and 
following his speech there was a general discussion of 
topics of interest to retail dealers. It was arranged 
to hold the annual meeting of the association the first 
Saturday in December. C. J. Bunter, of Kirksville, Mo., 
is president and L. D. West of Fayette is secretary. 
Ole 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS IN ACTION. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 29.—At a special meeting 
called recently by the Southern California Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association a number of changes were made 
in its by-laws. The most important was that of the 
‘¢object of the association.’’ Formerly this clause read: 

The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and proper 
information which may be of interest or value to any mem- 
ber or members thereof in his or their business as retail 
lumber dealers, and to carry into actual effect our declara- 
tion of purpose. 

The new ‘‘object of the association,’ 
passed at this meeting, reads: 

The object of this association is to provide for its sub- 
scribers those industrial services which will enable them to 
secure for their business its full productiveness and to assist 
them in obtaining and maintaining public recognition and 
appreciation of their position as community builders and 
loyal citizens. 

Another important measure was the changing of the 
number of directors from eleven to nine. Recently 
R. H. Pitcher, manager of the National Lumber Com- 
pany, Pomona, resigned from the board of directors and 
his place was not filled. At the annual meeting, Novem- 
ber 18, new directors will be elected, three for one year, 
three for two years and three for three years each. At 
all following elections the directors will be chosen to 
hold office for three years. 

Following this meeting a dinner was served in the 
Union League Building at which over 100 lumbermen 
were present. O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber Company, 
Whittier, acted as toastmaster. The first speaker was 
W. T. Dennister, of the advertising department of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who made an 
interesting address on matters pertaining to his work. 
He was followed by R. H. Raphael, of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Hardwood & Manufacturing Company; W. T. 
Brown, of the Brown & Dauser Company; FE. U. 
Wheelock, manager of the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mr. Crosier, of the Southern California Lum- 
ber Company. 

In speaking of the annual meeting, to be held the 
third Tuesday in November, Secretary C. F. Smith says: 

It is our desire to have some good speakers on the dif- 
ferent subjects that are of interest to the retail lumber 
dealer, and we are trying in the meantime to impress on 
those few who are not members the advantages of being with 
us and working with us, to make our organization one that 
shall stand for the benefit of the communities in which re- 
tail yards are established—one whose members shall com- 
mand the respect of the community for business integrity 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


and public enterprise, and an association that every retaj] 
member should consider it an honor to belong to. 

Ninety percent of the retail lumber yards of southorn 
California are now members of this association, and while 
we can hardly expect to make it 100 percent that is the 
mark we have set. 


MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS MEET. 

Boston, MAss., Sept. 29.—A meeting of the Massac)iu 
setts Wholesale Lumbers Dealers’ Association, was hw lk 
last Friday at Young’s Hotel, with a reception at 5.30 
and dinner at 6 p. m.. The guest of the evening was 
Joseph A. Conroy, acting chairman of the Port of Bos- 
ton directors. Mr. Conroy, with the assistance of a m:p, 
outlined the work that the directors have accomplish d, 
and work they have under consideration. A cordial 
vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Conroy, also the 
support of the association in the task the directors have 
undertaken to make Boston one of the foremost ports of 
the world. 

Charles 8. Wentworth was delegated to attend ‘lie 
Massachusetts Board of Trade convention. 

The Conway Lumber Company was elected to mem 
bership and a resolution was passed inviting the \» 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to hold ‘ts 
next annual convention, in March, at Boston. The mevt- 
ing was attended by more than forty members. 








PROVIDING FOR THE LADIES. 

Houston, TEx., Sept. 30.—In pursuance of a plan 
adopted by that organization to hold ladies’ nights at 
least once a month, the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Houston have set apart Friday night, October 3, 
for the first entertainment of this kind, On that night 
the members will bring their wives or sweethearts and 
the entertainment will be in the nature of a dinner, fol- 
lowed by a dance in the handsome ball room of the 
Bender Hotel, adjoining the club rooms. The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Houston is in a flourishing condition and 
is constantly increasing in membership. 


A COMING INDIANA AFFAIR. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 2.—Paul W. Luhring, Vice- 
gerent Snark for this district, presided at a meeting 
of the order last Saturday to complete arrangements 
for the concatenation that will be held in this city on 
the afternoon of Friday, October 24. It was decided 
to start the concatenation at 3 p. m. In the evening 
members and lady guests will enjoy a banquet at the 
New Vendome Hotel. Paul W. Luhring, E. 8S. O’Hara 
and A. C. Karges have been appointed as a committee 
on general arrangements. The following have been 
named as a committee on entertainment, their wives to 
serve with them: A. C. Karges, Thomas Hanley, J. C. 
Greer, Harry Massie, George O. Worland, Elmer D. 
Luhring and Charles A. Wolflin. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 29.—Lumber dealers are 
still far from feeling elated over the prospects of their 
trade. Dealers say there is no demand for their product, 
and business is practically at a standstill. But. in spite 
of the fact they report sales badly ‘off prices have not 
declined materially, and dealers are demanding the same 
price for their lumber as when business was booming. 
[his would lead to the belief that lumbermen expect a 
change of conditions in a short time. Another cirecum- 
stance to be considered is the fact the retail lumber 
dealers have been carrying large stocks, and the whole- 
sale dealers have not been called upon for any large 
orders. The retail merchants are not so pessimistic as 
the wholesalers. 

An important act of the City Commission of Bir- 
mingham will go into effect this week. It is the measure 
known as the “antishingle roof ordinance,” and there is 
Stern opposition to the measure. The lumber interests of 
the city have declared the measure hurtful not only to 
their interests, but to householders. Under the provisions 
of the new ordinance it is against the law for any person 
to construct a dwelling or building of any sort with a 
shingle roof. In cases where roofs are destroyed, or torn 
out, if less than 20 percent of the surface is repaired 
shingles may be used; if more than 20 percent nothing but 
fireproof material can be used. A week ago an amendment 
to the ordinance was made by City Attorney Romaine Boyd, 
which the commission adopted. The amendment provides 
that each offense against the ordinance makes the offender 
liable each day to arrest. It seems to be the sentiment of 
the lumbermen to allow Birmingham to try the ordinance, 
believing as they claim, that the citizens will find it so 
burdensome to follow that they will logically repeal it ulti- 
mately. Another phase in the situation is the fact that a 
number of real estate men are contemplating a movement 
against the ordinance, as the cost of construction will be 
greatly increased under the new regulations. The lumber- 
men will leave the field clear for the real estate men. 


LEAVES LARGE ESTATE. 


DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 29.—The late John McAlpine, 
a wealthy lumberman who was found dead in the base- 
ment of his home about six weeks ago, and who is be 
lieved to have been murdered, left an estate that is esti- 
mated at over $1,000,000, and subject to some rather 
large encumbrances. John D. McDonald, who was pri- 
vate secretary for Mr. McAlpine, testified in probate 
court regarding the estate. At the time of his death 
Mr. McAlpine was indebted to a local bank for $95,000. 
The estate owns about $300,000 worth of property in 
St. Louis County, Minn., and timber in several of the 
Western States, and in British Columbia. The will has 
been admitted to probate in St. Louis County, at Duluth. 
The estate goes to the widow, with the exception of 
$15,000 of special bequests. The death of MeAlpine 
remains as much a mystery as ever. The September 
g¥and jury could not solve it, and there have been no 
furgher developments since the jury adjourned. 
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LUMBER CLUB ACTIVITIES. 


To Resume Fall Work—Final Outing for Year—New 
Organization—Ladies’ Day. 


sy, Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The first fall banquet and 
}isiness meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
will be held during the last week in October or the 
first week in November, at one of the down-town clubs 
or hotels, but probably at the Mercantile Club. 

(he banquet and business meeting were originally to 
be held one evening in the early part of September, but 
owing to the fall festivities taking place at that time 

was thought best to hold them later, until after the 
{ostivities were over, thereby insuring a larger attend- 


it will be known as ‘‘Architects’ Night.’’ Several 
rchitects of national reputation, not only from St. 
Louis but from Kansas City, Chicago and other large 

ties, will be the guests of the club. They will give 
talks from the architect’s viewpoint. ‘The speakers for 
the lumber interests will be J. C. White and R. A. Long, 
both of Kansas City, and representing large interests in 
tlie lumber business of the country. 

Julius Seidel, the chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and his associates on the committee are arrang- 
ing an elaborate program and menu and the banquet 
promises to be one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive ever given by the club, and that is promising a 
good deal. All the gentlemen on the committee know 
ow to provide a first-class entertainment, as those who 
attended the several functions during the Hoo-Hoo con- 
vention during the early part of September well know. 
The topic to be discussed will be ‘‘Commercial Sizes 
of Lumber.’’ 

The Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis has become one 
of the best known and foremost organizations of its 
kind in the United States. This is especially true of 
last year, during the administration of its president, 
Thomas C, Whitmarsh, ably assisted by Secretary Pier 
and the various committees, who work together in every 
way possible for the benefit and betterment of the club. 

Its membership includes a majority of the lumbermen 
of the city and it gives consideration to the interests 
of the lumber business, to the conservation of various 
methods in manufacturing and distributing lumber, to 
congressional movements and in seeking every way possi- 
ble to bring the lumber interests into unity. 

The club maintains a suite of rooms in the Wright 
Building, where is a reading room where can be found 
all the principal lumber trade journals of the various 
cities in the United States and Canada, as well as 
statistical and reference matter. Visiting lumbermen 
are always welcome. During the coming winter the 
club will continue its activities and will broaden them 
when an opportunity occurs. 

The membership committee, of which C. M. Jennings 
is chairman, is a working committee and there are good 
prospects of a large increase in its membership, as the 
lumbermen fully realize that to accomplish anything 
there must be codperation and association. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis will give another buffet luncheon in its club 
rooms in the Wright Building, on Thursday, October 9, 
between 12 m. and 2:30. There will be plenty to eat 
and drink, good music and good cheer and an invitation 
has been extended to all lumbermen in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, and to all visiting lumbermen, whether 
they are members of the club or not, as well as to rail- 
road officials and the members of the local and trade 
press. The invitation is also made to include the plan- 
ing mill industry. The buffet luncheons given by the 
club have been very popular and are growing more in 
favor with the lumbermen and their friends. 





BEAUMONT LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 29.—The Beaumont Lumber- 
men’s Club is preparing to resume activities after the 
hot summer season and the organization will start off 
with a rousing meeting and banquet October 1. Arrange- 
ments for the affair are being made by President Hu- 
bert B. Oxford and Secretary A. J. Kaulbach, and it is 
the purpose to make this, the initial meeting of the fall, 
one of the most interesting events pulled off by the 
club in years. Addresses will be delivered by lumber- 
men of prominence throughout southeastern Texas and 
southwestern Louisiana and final arrangements will be 
made at that time for Lumbermen’s Day at the South- 
east Texas Fair to be held here in November. 





FINAL OUTING OF THE LOUISVILLE CLUB, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 1.—The final summer outing of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club was held last night, P. G. 
3ooker, president of the Booker-Cecil Company, enter- 
taining about twenty lumbermen at his country home, 
‘‘Nitta Yuma,’’ near Harrod’s Creek, 18 miles east of 
Louisville. The trip was made by automobile, the run 
bemg made over the River road. A chicken dinner 
greeted the lumbermen on their arrival. Mr. Booker has 
just recovered from a long siege of typhoid fever, and 
the dinner signalized his return to active business. He 
received the hearty congratulations of his guests. 





PINCH HITTER TURNS TRICK. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 2.—Never was a better chicken 
dinner served than that enjoyed by the members of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club and their ladies at the club’s 
ladies’ day outing at Silver Lake, Saturday, September 
27. It was a good thing that the next day was Sunday. 
About sixty members and ladies were present and as 





much fun was had on the special car going to and from 
the lake as at the resort. The park being closed for 
the season the club had practically everything their own 
way. The baseball game was the main outdoor event. 
The supper was served indoors. The two Georges, Meyers 
and Barner, chose ten men on each side and went at it. 
The Meyers gang narrowly won out by a score of 23 to 
21 after allowing the Barner bunch 8 runs in the first 
inning. The sides were as follows: Barner bunch: 
Southern, A. Teare, Blair, Flandermyer, Peitch, Krauss, 
Rankin, Comfort, Klumph and Barner. Meyers gang: 
Meade, Cramer, Blake, Harwood, Diamond, Porter, 
H. Teare, Hitchcock, King and Meyers. The game may 
be contested as a pinch hitter was substituted cleverly 
for King each time he was supposed to come to bat. 





HARDWOOD CLUB ORGANIZED. 


DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 29.—Hardwood dealers have or- 
ganized the Detroit Hardwood Club with J. J. Scranton, 
president; William E. Brownlee, vice-president; J. K. 
Sicklesteel, secretary, and C. F. McClue, treasurer. The 
purpose of the organization is to handle the local hard- 
wood lumber business in a systematic manner. A credit 
bureau will be established and the association members 
will have the benefit of a business organization. Practi- 
cally all the firms in the city having lumber yards are 
in the association. The members are already planning 
several social affairs for the coming winter to establish 
a spirit of goodfellowship in the organization. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—A directors’ meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will be held Thurs- 
day, October 2. This will be the first meeting since the 
summer recess and it is said that the report of the 
secretary to the directors will indicate an excellent con- 
dition of affairs. 

During the last three months, the local lumber inspec- 
tions of the exchange have exceeded the 700,000 foot 
mark. In addition are inspections in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Michigan. 


EASTERN RETAILERS ORGANIZING. 


Pennsylvania Association Fathered by Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen—Addresses and Entertainment. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 30.—One of the best meetings 
held this year of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania took place 
last Friday evening, September 24, at Beaver Falls. 
Thirty retail lumbermen of Beaver Valley attended and 
steps were taken for the formation of a retail lumber 
dealers’ association of this valley, similar to the associa- 
tions of other communities. The meeting of the board 
was held by invitation of Beaver Valley retailers at the 
Tamaqua Club. A delegation of officers and directors 
from Pittsburgh and vicinity went to Beaver Falls on a 
special train, arriving there at 6 p. m, Automobiles 
met them and at the Tamaqua Club a delightful chicken 
waffle dinner was served. 

F. E. Lillo, of Oakdale, president of the State asso- 
ciation, was master of ceremonies at the dinner and also 
at a meeting later. H. V. S. Lord, State secretary, 
was present and others from the Pittsburgh district in- 
cluded George Glass, Elmer A. Diebold, J. J. Munn, 
E. P. Texter, C. P. Mayer, all directors and active mem- 
bers of the State organization. It was a get-to-gether 
affair, in which the spirit of sociability dominated. 

George N. Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Company, 
of Pittsburgh, talked on overhead costs of doing busi- 
ness, a subject that was closely identified with problems 
of the trade in Beaver Valley. He also spoke of the 
growth of the association movement all over the State 
and cited the manner in which the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club was formed by a few and has grown to one 
of the best organizations of its kind. Elmer A. Diebold, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, talked 
along the lines of lumbermen’s clubs and what they can 
do for lumbermen. J. J. Munn talked of the benefit of 
closer personal relations among lumbermen and also of 
the cost of handling lumber. by the retailers. 

G. P. Texter, of Wilkinsburg, told of the benefits of 
organization, and C. P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, made an 
impression by his talk on the actual benefits of good 
fellowship among lumbermen in the retail trade. The 
entire gathering was animated by the one idea. Those 
present spoke emphatically on the evils and diffi- 
culties that they were meeting in the trade and then 
admitted that a better acquaintance with each other 
would help all alike and place the retail trade on a better 
footing. This was such a universal opinion among the 
lumbermen present that, before the meeting had ad- 
journed, J. D. P. Kennedy, of Beaver Falls, was made 
chairman of a special committee of retailers of Beaver 
Valley to prepare a plan for the organization of a local 
association. 

The committee of local men was made up of Mr. 
Kennedy as chairman; Orlin McDanel, of the R. B. Me- 
Danel Company, of New Brighton;-F. C. O’Rourk, of 
the Martsoff Bros. Company, of New Brighton; Charles 
Haney, of Teapole & Haney, of Rochester, Pa., and F. C. 
Cook, of. Anderson & Cook, of Beaver. 





The Department of Commerce has compiled a con- 
densed history of duties and practical operation of the 
department and its several bureaus and offices which will 
be publish :d in one volume and be ready for distribution 
October 1. Copies of this publication will be furnished 


upon request to commercial and trade organizations for 
distribution to those interested. 

























**General”’’ Appraisal 
Assures Efficiency 


of investment in fire insurance premiums; security 
in being able at any time to prove existence and 
value of each and every part of your plant; expedites 
adjustment of fire loss. 

When bonding, you need an appraisal, and you 
need the best—the ‘* General.’’ 
selling, a disinterested expert appraisement satisfies 
all concerned as to details and values of plant. 

Pamphlets issued by us which will be mailed free 
on request : 

‘*The Fire Test’’ 

**Expert Valuations”’ 

‘Insurance Companies Endorse Appraisals’’ 
“Plants Appraised *’ 


When buying or 





*‘Using an Appraisal *’ 
‘*Depreciation’”’ 
Our examining engineer goes anywhere to examine 
properties and submit proposal for appraisal, free of 
charge. 


General Appraisal Company 


Fourth and Marion Streets, 
Established 1902. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Systems of Accounting De- 
vised. 


Graphic Charts of Operations 
and Results. 


Financial Reports and Oper- 
ating Statements prepared, 
audited and fully analyzed. 


Smith, Robertson & Moorhouse 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1005-6 White Bidg., Main 4121 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


AUDITORS FOR: 


Pacific Coast Shippers Association. 

Pacific Lumber Agency. 

Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers Association. 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Company. 
Washington Log Brokerage Company. 

West Coast Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


and numerous private Firms and Corporations in all 
lines of Business. 











( } 
A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT 


422-3 Railway Exchange Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
( Formerly Bailey Bldg. ) 


Lumbering Plants Designed 
Plans and Specifications Prepared 
Estimates Furnished 
Personal Supervision Given 
Existing Plants Modernized 


SOME OF THE PLANTS DESIGNED: 


CANYON LUMBER CO., Everett, Wash. 
CANADIAN WESTERN LBR. CO., LTD., Fraser Mills, B. C. 
BRITISH CANADIAN LBR. CO., LTD., New Westminster, B. C. 
COLUMBIA RIVER LBR. CO., LTD., Golden, B. C. 
WAGNER & WILSON LBR. CO., Monroe, Wash. 
STIMSON MILL CO., Seattle, Wash. 

BRYANT LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 

















J 








WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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a copy. 
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and in their language. 


in four weeks. 
it to a friend. 


told with a smile. 


~ 


Wit, Humor 
Philosophy 


To lighten the 
Burdens of men 
Engaged in 


44% 
* 


A 
a 
f 


DOUGLAS MAI 





Lumbering 


Written by the inimitable Malloch, ‘The 
Lumberman Poet’’, whose every sentence is 
an essay on life touching some part of the 
great lumber world. A more appreciated pre- 
sent from one friend to another could scarcely 
be found than is offered in these books. 


by “The Lumber- 
man Poet’’ which 
has met with un- 
paralleled sale. 


Press Comments assure its 
hearty welcome :— 
Eaeh is a heart song— 
Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come— 
Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable— 
Buffalo News. 
Real Poetry— 

San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of 
woodswork - American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless 
optimism—Current Opinion. 


Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 


Houston Post. 


‘*The Woods’’ is beautifully bound in cloth (size 
- f ” orf “4 = . 

5x8 —135 pages) with appropriate colored cover 
design and will be sent postpaid for 


$1.00. 


“In Forest Land” 


Third Edition. 


esawed 


Fables 


Douglas 
ng FV feces 





Price, postpaid, 


Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their world 
It’s the book that sold faster 
than we could print it, the first edition being exhausted 
You can make no mistake in giving 
Designed particularly for gift and li- 
brary purposes—printed in old style type on antique 
paper, bound in silk green cloth, gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


ESOP was a phil- 
osopher, but he 
never was in the lumber 
business. He never 
wrote any wise sayings 
about us. 

Resawwed Fables sup- 
plies the deficiency. 
This new book is a col- 
lection of the funniest 
prose writings of ‘‘the 
lumberman poet.’’ 


In fact, it is the fun- 
niest book ever written 
about the lumber busi- 
ness or any other busi- 
ness. That’s its pur- 
pose. 


It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman, 
Every lumberman owes himself 


$1.00. 


Full descriptions of these books and 


others will be sent on request. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn. Street, 


CHICAGO 

















THE LUMBERMAN POET 





ABY UP AT OUR HOUSE. 
B Baby up at our house, 

(Call her Amy Jean) ; 

Little bit of wee thing 
Ruling like a queen. 

Up the stairs and downstairs 
Other people fly— 

Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


Baby up at our house 
Pinker than a rose; 
Wrinkled in the forehead, 
Puggy in the nose. 
Silently on tiptoe 
People hurry by— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


Baby up at our house 
‘*Sister, go and play.’’ 
‘* Brother, stop the noise, dear, 
Put the drum away.’’ 
Candy and havanas 
Father has to buy— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


Baby up at our house, 
Nurse’s word is law; 
Such a topsy-turvy 
No one ever saw. 
Ev’rybody worried 
If they hear a cry— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. Pr. Ss 


Baby up at our house, 
Neighbors all agog; 
Stopper in the door-bell, 
Muzzle on the dog. 

Lena in the kitchen 
Making cake and pie— 

Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


Baby up at our house, 
Father has to wait; 
No one in the office 
Cares if he is late. 
If a little error 
Slips unnoticed by, 
Baby up at our house— 
That’s the reason why! 


— PF TPE 
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This is no joke. 


s. 





Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 





Shingles to Come in Free. 

Can you tell us how matters stand at Washington with 
reference to the tariff on Canadian shingles. Do they go on 
ny free list?—MacGILLiIs & GIBBS COMPANY, Milwaukee, 

is. ; 

| No duty is proposed on import shingles in the tariff 
bill now pending.—EbpITor. ] 





Market for Mill Waste of Insulator Pins. 

Can you advise us where we can find a market for locust 
sawdust; also locust turnings? 

[This inquiry comes from a manufacturer of locust 
insulator pins in Pennsylvania. For sawdust in general 
the chief uses have been for bedding and as a sprinkling 
for floors. The use of moist sawdust in this way in 
sweeping is a common practice. For some kinds of saw- 
dust special uses are developed, such as the use of box- 
wood sawdust by jewelers. It is not known that locust 
sawdust has any special higher use than sawdust in gen- 
eral and considerable research might be necessary to 
establish this point. 

As to locust turnings, various forms of these might be 
applied to widely divergent uses and an inquiry in this 
regard should be made of manufacturers of tool handles, 
of toys, and of wood novelties in general. Special uses 
of wood have been well developed in the East and the 


inquirer will be furnished with suggestions as to how to 
go about developing this field.—Ebprror. | 





Piece Work System in Planing Mill Operation. 

We would like to know if any of the readers of tli 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have had experience with the pie 
work wage system in connection with the operation of : 
planing mill such as ours for the getting out of misce! 
janeous millwork. We refer to such an establishment as is 
operated in connection with a retail yard, particularly in 
the larger cities and not, of course, to a planing mill ope: 
ated in connection with a sawmill at a manufacturing point 

[This opens up an interesting subject, which has bee: 
set for investigation as Inquiry No. 80. It is from a 
large retail and planing mill concern in a thriving city 
in the Middle West. Readers that have tried the piece 
work plan are invited to give their experience with it.— 
EDITOR. | 





Lumber Companies in South America. 

Will you please send me a list of the titles and locations 
of the different lumber companies in South America? 

[The inquirer has been supplied with a list of lumber 
companies in Peru and investigation is being made for 
similar addresses in other South American countries.— 
Epitor. | 








THE COAL TRADE 





Forecasts of the coal trade have not vanished into 
thin air, for the shapings of the market during Sep- 
tember into a thing of strength and activity have been 
realized. October enters with trade fully up to stan- 
dard for this time of year, in point of volume and in 
price. And with the advent of the new month oper- 
ators in the West have strengthened their lines of quo- 
tations. Pioneers in the Franklin County (Ill.) field 
have gone to $2.25, mines, for 6-inch lump in some 
instances, and the market may he quoted from $2 to 
that figure; that is, for the choice products. And 
throughout southern Illinois in general the top is climb- 
ing steadily from the $1.75 to the $2 level. 

Now, if ever, the western demand should be brisk, 
and brisk it is. Brisk it will probably continue till the 
first purchases are completed, first autumn purchases 
by the consumers often representing only a ton or two 
each, but, aggregated, requiring an enormous tonnage. 
And so far as the southern Illinois field is concerned 
the temporary suspension of the mines of the largest 
producer in Saline County, owing to financial embar- 
rassments, has given additional impetus to the mar- 
ket, for the mines of that company had recently been 
getting above ground 12,000 tons of coal daily. 

The car supply is not interfering with the produc- 
tion of coal to the extent that it was beginning to do 
at this time a year ago. Complaints about car short- 
age at mines continue, and no doubt with reason. The 
stoppages are frequent and to those affected annoying, 
but they have not reduced the output enough on the 
whole to endanger the receipts of some kinds of coal 
by the buyer. The most popular mines are, of course, 
bearing the main brunt of the insufficiency of equip- 
ment, for they are the sources overburdened with or- 
ders, and the suspension of mining only one day a week 
causes them to fall behind with their orders, whereas 
the mine that is only comfortably supplied with orders 
can stand that amount of idleness without serious em- 
barrassment. Orders are no doubt backing up to some 
extent. This puts the edge on the market and it will 
continue until the producer again becomes hungry for 
business. Two considerations promise just now to pre- 
vent an unusually protracted strong market: the cur- 
rent relatively better condition of the car supply and 
the absence thus far of any panicky buying. For when 
coal becomes scarce the buying grows to bounds far 
beyond the actual requirements, distributors duplicat- 
ing or triplicating their orders with different shippers 
in the hope of getting action somewhere. A riot of 
buying generated that way is inevitably followed by a 
period of depression, once the steam gets out of the 





= 


trade. And if the present bulge in the trading passes 
away without reckless and intemperate purchases the 
lapse into a moderate market will be the more leisurely 
and sedate. There will not be the vast number of re- 
fused cars distributed throughout the west that will 
have to be disposed of at sacrifice prices. In other 
words, the present market bears all the symptoms of 
sanity and legitimate needs—as yet. 

The price of 6-inch lump has advanced within the last 
month so much more rapidly that that of egg and nut, 
which are likewise domestic preparations, that by com- 
parison the smaller sizes have become so attractive 
to buyers that stocks have been thoroughly cleaned up 
and the market for them has been advancing to some- 
thing like the same relative extent as for 6-inch lump. 
Western screenings are not conspicuous for either 
strength or weakness, though some shading of previous 
quotations is reported. 

Eastern bituminous coals are sharing in the activity 
that has been noted in the western products, and among 
the eastern coals is a relative dearth of tonnage avail- 
able for immediate attention. This is because it takes 
longer for shipments from mines to reach the western 
market and also because a sharper inquiry for coal 
seems to have sprung up in the East as well as in 
the West, so that the producing companies have not 
available the larger number of cars called for to satisfy 
western trade. Hocking is a shade stronger, and is 
quoted firm at $1.75 to $1.85, mines, or $3.40 to $3.50, 
Chicago. Smokeless lump and egg, while nominally 
$2.50, mines, are likely to be quoted at a premium on 
account of the absence of offerings. The chillier 
weather seems to have given the producers all the mar- 
ket they need, even with the lake trade tapering off 
in volume. 

To make the activity complete, a decidedly better 
tone to the anthracite market may be recorded. The 
inquiries are no longer backward. Users have been 
brought face to face with the gauntness or the bareness 
of their coal bins and have risen to the situation. The 
anthracite coal trade presents a spontaneity that was 
absent all summer. Orders are presented by mail and 
even in instances by wire, with request for hurry ship- 
ment. There is no waiting till the salesman appears 
to save the merchant the trouble of writing. Some 
shippers have advanced prices 10 cents a ton October 
1 in lieu of the much advertised Pennsylvania tax, and 
a general advance to that extent is rumored. The tax 
is said to have been imposed throughout the East to a 
more uniform extent than in the West, where only one 
of the large producing companies has lately been pass- 
ing on the extra cost to the retail distributers. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


No. 24 A Low Cost, Four Room, One-Story Cottage—Ample Storage Space 
in Attic—Built-in Fireplace, Bookcases and Seat. 





The plan this week is of a one-story cottage, es- 
mated at a cost, under average conditions, of about 
+1,200. The exterior appearance and interior arrange- 
nent will be well understood from the illustration 
erewith. There is one bedroom. The entrance to the 
ttie is provided from a short hall connecting the 
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Floor Plan. 


living room and bedroom and entrance to the basement 
is from the kitchen. There is, of course, ample stor- 
age space in the attic. The basement plan contem- 
plates the excavation of a little over half the founda- 
tion space. The plans include four elevations; floor 
plans for basement, first floor and layout of attic and 
details of the fireplace, bookcases and seat. 

The blue prints, bill of materials and specifications 
will be sent for $1.50. An advertisement of the house 
suitable for use in local papers will be supplied to- 
gether with electrotypes of the two cuts here shown 
for $2. 


HOUSE PLAN SEPTEMBER 27 WAS No. 23. 


Through a typographical error the house plan pub- 
lished in this department in the issue of September 
27 was incorrectly numbered 22. The serial number 
should have been 23, and those desiring to communi- 
cate with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the 
plan published September 27 will confer a favor by 
referring to No. 23 and also to the date of the issue, 
so that their communications may have prompt atten- 
tion. The plan published in this week’s paper thereby 
becomes plan No. 24. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 24, 


DESIGNED BY THE BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The consensus is that the mills are having enough 
work to keep them busy even if orders are not of a 
rush character, and while retail dealers and jobbers 
throughout the country are not buying as liberally as 
was hoped, there is much sorting-up of stocks and it is 
reported that the number of orders arriving are increas- 
ing, both as to volume and size. Carload trade is slow. 
The feature of the market is the demand for special 
work. Factories and jobbers catering to this class of 
trade say that they are all busy, their estimating de- 
partments finding it difficult to keep up with the num- 
ber of inquiries being received. Stocks at the big 
factories of the Mississippi and Wisconsin Valleys are 
held in seasonable quantities and wholesalers seem to 
be well supplied. It is believed, however, that with 
anything like a normal demand this fall stocks are 
none too large. Prices are generally well maintained. 
Some unevenness is reported at several points, but as a 
whole prices are more stable than for several years. 

Building operations in Chicago and vicinity are ac- 
tive enough to keep the factories working full time. 
A better inquiry is reported from out of town. This 
has contributed more than a little in keeping the plants 
engaged. Activity in building in the outlying districts 
of the city has been a feature in giving the sash, door 
and interior woodwork people plenty to do, and al- 
‘hough competition has been fairly active, at all times 
moderately good prices are being realized. s 

Heavy city trade is the feature in the Northwest 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are not getting 
as much country yard business as they have had reason 
to expect. Buyers seem to be waiting until their or- 
ders are placed by consumers and good weather has 
caused every one in the country districts to be busy 
in the fields. Prices are not materially changed. 

The Baltimore sash, door and blind trade leaves some- 
thing to be desired, both in point of volume and with 
regard to prices. Because of the check-up in building 
here, the efforts to get orders have been intensified 
and the resultant competition has not been conducive 
to the maintenance of remunerative values. A slightly 
better feeling has set in of late, a considerable number 
of building projects being developed, but the situation 
is not yet entirely pleasing. The prices that obtain 
are relatively low and the factories are not as busy as 


they could be without pushing operations. The season 
has been in the main one of hope deferred, though the 
prospects seem to be more promising. . 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have been getting 
a little larger run of business during the last two 
weeks and building operations are on a satisfactory 
scale for the season, especially in the city and sur- 
rounding towns. There has been a large growth in 
manufacturing enterprises in one or two of the nearby 
towns during the last year. Competition from outside 
mills is keen on doors and a good deal of business is 
being taken at low prices by western concerns. 

Cincinnati planing mills continue active on special 
work and have much more in sight, probably enough 
to keep running right up to cold weather. This is due 
to the unusually heavy demand for high-class homes. 
Demand for stock sizes is rapidly on the increase. 
Dealers are not getting the best prices right now, due 
to the competition for what work there is, but they 
should do better in price as demand increases. 

The leading sash and door factories in St. Louis are 
fairly well supplied with orders, coming in from local 
sources aS well as from outside buyers. Everything 
tends to the belief that the mills will have about all 
they can attend to within a short time. Building oper- 
ations are looking up. Several large buildings are be- 
ing contemplated and the plans of many more are in 
the hands of architects. For this reason it is thought 
that within a short time the orders for planing-mill 
work will be placed freely. 

Trade at Kansas City continued last week much as 
it did the week preceding. Dealers find the volume 
of business satisfactory, especially from the country 
and city demand is fully up to expectations, although 
not so good as might be wished. In Kansas and Okla- 
homa prices have not been changed, but there have been 
some slight readjustments in Arkansas and Missouri to 
meet local conditions. In Arkansas there was a slight 
increase in the new cards, while in Missouri a slight 
recession was noted, owing to the decreases made by 
northern manufacturers who sell stock in that terri- 
tory. The decrease, it is expected, will be of short 
duration, especially so far as glazed sash is concerned, 
as the price of glass continues very stiff. 

Sash and door manufacturers of the Tacoma (Wash.) 


district report a quiet market with orders still limited 
and prices not what it is felt they ought to be. Out- 
puts of the larger plants have for some time been re- 
stricted and are continuing that way. Fir doors and 
fir veneer panels are constantly being pushed into new 
territory and manufacturers are working hard to create 
new markets. Column business is not very strong, but 
most of the factories have orders ahead for a few weeks 
yet. Box trade is very slack. 

Door manufacturing is progressing steadily with the 
plants at San Francisco. Raw material is to be had 
at more reasonable prices, especially fir. The big white 
pine door plants at Weed and Sonora are turning out 
great numbers of doors for the eastern market, but 
are not operating up to their full capacity. There has 
been an increase in the production of redwood doors 
during the year. 

The window glass situation is sized up by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s expert as follows: 


There was an improvement in the demand for window 
glass during September and with the result that stocks 
held by the manufacturers have been still further reduced, 
so that at the present time they are holding less glass than 
has been the case for several years. The production at the 
machine-operated plants remains very light, and no glass 
was made at the hand-operated factories during the month. 

The condition above mentioned has been reflected in fhe 
jobbing centers, where higher prices are generally pre- 
vailing in keeping with the increase in demand which is 
reducing the amount of glass held by the jobbers. It is 
generally conceded that there will be no general resumption 
of operations at the factories until late October or early 
November, and probably at some increase in cost of manu- 
facture. The amount of glass that is obtainable for the 
fall trade is none too great, and will probably show some 
shortage in the more popular sizes and qualities. Both 
manufacturers and jobbers are scanning orders carefully 
with a view to conserving their stocks of the most desirable 
specifications. * * * 

With conditions as they have been for the last few 
months, the trade has been and is stili buying for current 
requirements, and with stocks below normal. Indications 
point to an active demand during October, and probably 
at higher discounts than those which are prevailing at 
present. 





STIRRING UP INTEREST. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 29.—J. M. LaGrone, manager 
of the Louisiana Creosoting Company, of Winnfield, is 
stirring up interest in the question of creosoted wood 
blocks for bridge and street paving. The company has 
contracted for creosoted timbers and blocks for the 
flooring of the bridge over Ouachita River at Monroe, 
and recently Manager LaGrone was in Alexandria with a 
view to interest the Alexandria Traffic Bridge Company 
into using similar material for the bridge over the Red 
River, which is the kind of material that has been chosen 
for a new bridge over the Red at Shreveport. Alex- 
andria authorities have been asked to consider wood 
blocks for some of the street paving that was recently 
authorized by a public improvement bond issue, though 
as yet decision has not been reached. Some of the blocks 
have been used for repairing brick streets there and 
reports are to the effect that they are wearing well. 


es Mills For Sale 


At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. 

One Ty has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6! Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 








For further particulars, address, 
White River Lumber Co. 
MASON, WISCONSIN. 











Forty YEaRS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy 


Collections 


Lumber 
Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO inlet es NEW YORK 
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FROG SHOP 


FOR 


Guaranteed 
Track Material. 


SEATTLE FROG & SWITCH CO, 


Main 4290 - 902 Lowman Bidg. 
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THE FAMOUS 


Russel Trucks 


luted (Gace 


can now be secured 
on the Pacific Coast 


from the 
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OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 





The New Company 


formed by the 


Russel Wheel & Foundry Co. 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 


— and the — 


Nisqually Iron Works 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 





Write for 
Prices 
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IMPORTANCE OF LUMBER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 





Bulletin Issued by Bureau of Labor Statistics Shows Wages and Hours of Labor — Covers 
Important Occupations in Lumber Manufacturing. 


[By ODELL,] 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued bulletin 
No. 129 showing the wages and hours of labor in the 
lumber, millwork and furniture industries of the United 
States from 1890 to 1912 inclusive. The importance of 
these industries is indicated by the fact that they em- 
ployed, according to the Census of 1910, respectively, 
550,000, 115,000 and 125,000 persons. 

The information, in regard to lumber manufacturing, 
covers the ten most important occupations in the indus- 
try: doggers, edgermen, laborers, planer feeders, band, 
circular and gang sawyers, resawyers, setters and trim- 
mer operators, which cover more than three-fifths of the 
total employees. 

Comparing 1912 with other years, the changes in nomi- 
nal full time hours per week and rates of wages per 
hour, as shown by combining the principal occupations, 
were as follows: 

Changes Changes 
hours per week rates per hour. 
Percent decline. Percent i 


1912 compared with 1890... 3.8 29. 
1912 compared with 1895... 3.3 35.6 
1912 compared with 1900... 2.9 24.8 
1912 compared with 1905... 1.0 13.1 
1912 compared with 1910... ok 1.2 


Rates of wages per hour declined 8.4 percent follow- 
ing 1907 and not until 1910 did they again reach the 
level of 1907. The decline was greatest for laborers, 
whose rates of wages an hour were 8.9 percent lower in 
1908 than in 1907. 

In explaining the scope and method of the compilation, 
the bulletin says: 


The industry covered in this report is the manufacture of 
lumber, inciuding planing and kiln-drying when carried on 
directly in connection with the sawmill. During the earlier 
years of the twenty-three-year period covered by this report, 
employees planing lumber in a few establishments engaged 
in planing lumber in connection with lumber mills were in- 
cluded in the “planing-mill products” or “millwork” indus- 
try ; but during the later years of the period the Bureau has 
included such establishments under lumber manufacturing, 
as the planing is in most cases done immediately following 
and in connection with the sawing of lumber, and is there- 
fore quite properly considered a part of the lumber industry. 

In selecting establishments from which to secure data 
the Bureau undertook to represent all States in which 
lumber manufacturing is of material importance, the 
measure of importance being the number of employees as 
reported by the United States census of manufactures 
in 1905. In selecting establishments in 1912, every State 
having 7,000 or more employees in the industry is repre- 
sented. 

The census figures for 1910 were not available at the 
time the work for 1911 and 1912 was planned, and there- 
fore the establishments selected, as already stated, were 
distributed by States according to the census of 1905. 
The relative importance of the various States, as meas- 
ured by the number of employees in this industry, 
changed materially during the five years from 1905 to 
1910; thus Louisiana was first in 1910 and fourth in 
1905, Mississippi was third in 1910 and sixth in 1905, 
North Carolina was fifth in 1910 and twelfth in 1905, 
Virginia was sixth in 1910 and fifteenth in 1905, and 
Wisconsin was eighth in 1910 and first in 1905. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURING AND. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS FROM WHICH DATA 
WERE SECURED IN 1912. 





Number of em- Establishments furnish- 
ployees report- ing information to the 
ed by United Bureau of Labor Sta- 
States census. tistics in 1912. 


Number of em- 











ployees— 
State. 1910. 1905. For 
Number whom 
of estab- data 
lish- On pay- were 
ments. roll. secured. 
Wisconsin ....... 25,445 28,118 24 3,179 2,302 
Washington ..... 41,684 28,023 19 4,435 2,300 
Michigan ........ 27,825 27,460 25 3,044 2,188 
TOUISINNA 2... 0050 43,996 26,353 21 5,270 2,848 
Arkansas ........ 31,404 22,298 19 5,035 2,576 
Mississippi ...... 32,106 21,23 15 3,440 1,894 
Minnesota 16,650 17,213 S 2,325 1,583 
Pennsylvania 15,707 16,674 14 1,205 768 
eres 18,110 15,364 16 1,663 1,199 
TemMeMBOe . ons cs 19,233 14,900 27 1,762 1,109 
BISDAMA «2050: 20,949 14,682 13 2,502 1,568 
North Carolina... 30,534 14,491 17 2,265 1,527 
ae 21,519 13,332 12 3,080 1,640 
California . 15,614 13,181 14 2,343 1,518 
Virginia 29,758 12,190 11 1,505 929 
GENO). 55 OS Sante sas 13,203 12,028 1 957 628 
West Virginia.... 17,629 10,460 16 1,670 927 
oo! Sa 17,842 10,408 9 1,744 1,137 
South Carolina... 13,586 9,656 7 1,508 971 
eT 13,460 7,284 4 890 577 

Other States*.... 81,424 69,278 ee 

United States...547,178 404,626 301 49,822 30,189 


*Includes States having less than 11,000 each in 1910 
and less than 10,000 each in 1905. 

According to both the census of 1905 and the census 
of 1910 more than 80 percent of the total number of em- 
ployees in the industry are found in the 20 States in 
which the establishments furnishing information to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are located. 

The number of employees in the establishments from 
which the bureau secured 1912 data was equal to 9.1 per- 
cent of the total in the industry in 1910, and the number 
for which the bureau secured detailed information in 


1912 was equal to 5.6 percent of the total in the industry 
in 1910. 

All information included in this report was secured 
from pay rolls of the various establishments by agents 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

As treated in this report the lumber industry begins 
with the work of the log pond and ends with the delivery 
of the finished product to the carrier for shipment. Dur 
ing the earlier years of the twenty-three-year period dur 
ing which these statistics have been compiled choppers 
and sawyers employed in cutting timber in the woods 
were also included, but the authors of the bulletin do not 
state why this class of lumber employees has been left 
out in recent years. 

The following table summarizes the data concerning 
rates of wages secured from the whole number of estab- 
lishments furnishing information. For each of the prin- 
cipal occupations, as previously mentioned, data are shown 
as far as available for each of the six years, 1907 to 
1912. Data for this table are presented for identical 
establishments in such a way as to make possible compari- 
sons from year to year. 

CLASSIFIED RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN 

UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1907 TO 1912. 

{Under each occupation the establishments set opposite each 
group of years are identical. ] 
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Carriage men, male— 

41 establishments, 1907...... 208 60.7 $0.2184 
Dy So nee eo.) 06s ace 6 es 6 201 60.8 2074 
ee rere eee 195 60.8 2115 
ree ree rer ee 215 60.7 2196 

245 establishments, 1910..... 1,327 61.4 2088 
RS eee 1,298 61.3 2119 

Doggers, male— 

273 establishments, 1911..... 852 61.4 1791 

_ LS SARA ee 869 61.3 .1803 
Edgermen, male— 

41 establishments, 1907...... 79 60.7 
IEE ees io ra ee aie wp 78 60.7 
1 SESS SS ee etal oe ee 77 60.7 
12) aE Rae a eee 84 60.7 

245 establishments, 1910..... 585 61.2 
7 See ae 569 61.2 

299 establishments, 1911..... 684 61.3 

SRM GAL tals ein aie Wo We sia le eG: 686 61.2 
Laborers, male— 

41 establishments, 1907...... 4,097 60.5 

Se (oh kweee bAe ee ph en v.46 3,662 60.6 

¢ 60.5 

58 60.5 

61.3 

61.3 

61.4 

61.5 

178 establishments, 1911..... 1,156 61.3 

SENSEI OE St eae ,165 61.1 
Sawyers, band, male 

34 establishments, 1907...... 71 60.8 
1908 69 60.8 
1909 69 60.8 
1910 73 60.7 

203 establishments, 430 61.1 

433 61.0 
243 establishments, 1911 509 61.1 
1912 493 61.1 
Sawyers, circular, male— - 
12 establishments, 1907...... 14 61.3 
| eA ROSIN eae 14 61.3 
BUND, 555 5 wiee ga tare e's into @0 90. 13 61.: 
EM cn bk as an bs bine s WA 108.6 14 61.3 
58 establishments, 1910...... 81 61.9 
g 78 62.0 
72 establishments, 1911 95 62.5 
912 94 62.5 
Sawyers, gang, male— 

5 establishments, 1907 6 60.0 
1908 5 60.0 
1909 6 60.0 

O30. ... 60.0 

52 establishr 64 61.4 

¢ 60 61.6 

66 establishments, 1911 74 61.6 

912 75 61.6 
Sawyer, resaw, male— 

98 establishments, 1911...... 149 60.7 

V9) (ORGS Sues Gee ae 147 60.7 
Setters, male— 
301 establishments, 1911..... 714 61.3 
1 RRS Ay ae 713 61.2 
Trimmer operators, male— 

37 establishments, 1907...... 72 60.7 
1 Se SS ear ior 68 60.7 
BEDEIDY ots ios aa rele eo ek 9 disie 9 72 60.7 

EE ree oe 7: . 

22 ablishments, 1910..... 50¢ 3 
toll ie Pee ee aisiisiea on ss =. 3 

2 establishments, 1911..... 47 51.¢ 
. {2 - ieee ee aus a ee ele wee 441 61.3 


The bulletin also gives the information contained in the 
above tables of wages and working hours in great detail 
divided among the various States and for each class of 
employee dealt with in the compilation. 


Millwork. 


In millwork, the bureau’s report covers the three most 
important occupations, bench and machine hands and la- 
borers, covering more than five-eights of the total em- 
ployees. In 1912 the nominal full-time hour a wed 
for the combined occupations had fallen five percent as 
compared with 1890; 2.7 percent as compared with 1900, 
as was practically the same as 1910. As compared with 
the average for the 10-year period, 1890-1899, a decline 
of 3.8 percent was found. 

The rates of wages per hour in the same occupations 
in the millwork industry had, in 1912, advanced 33.4 
percent above the rates in 1890, 24.9 percent above 
those of 1900, and 3.5 percent above those of 1910. The 
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increase above the average of the ten year period, 1890- 

{S99 was 32.3 percent. In this industry the advance 

during the six year period, 1907-1912, was almost con- 

iinuous, the decline in 1908 being less than 1 percent. 
The following table is self-explanatory: 


rotTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MILLWORK 
INDUSTRY AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS FROM WHICH DATA 
WERE SECURED IN 1912. 
Number of em- Establishments furnish- 
ployees report- ing information to the 


ed by United Bureau of Labor Sta- 
States Census _ tistics in 1912. 








Office.* Number of em- 
ployees— 

State. 1910. 1905. For 

Number whom 

of estab- data 

lish- On pay- were 

ments, roll. secured. 

New Yorks ..s..<+ 15,226 14,456 41 2,887 1,880 

vennsylvania .... 9,267 9,050 68 2,603 1,726 

US aa 8,710 6,994 31 2,346 1,453 

(VHEG. axc.cisaissine sey 5,846 5,805 33 1,417 1,003 

Michigan .....sc¢ 6,793 5, 16 927 654 

Californie: << c.0.056 3,341 4, 17 1,818 1,145 

WISCODBIN <..0.. 6, 67% 4, 15 4,429 2,657 

CIADERIR. 420 sis5 0:0 « 3,410 3,6 11 1,149 780 

Massachusetts .... 3,296 2; 15 735 532 

MinheGsOTS —.:4:s.5-0«0 3,154 2,858 9 951 598 

LBW. cies i piececeincese-3 3.440 2,58 3 1,710 895 
other States7..... 40,336 34,651 ; PSe® 

GER: <6 (eiaus's severe 112,392 97,674 269 20,972 13,323 


*The designation used by the United States Census is 
“Lumber, Planing Mill Products,’ Including Sash, Doors, 
and Blinds. _ 

+ Includes States having less than 3,000 each in 1910 and 
less than 2,500 each in 1905. 


The following explanation of the industry is given 
in the bulletin: 


This industry as used in this report includes establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, 
window frames, door frames, moldings, stair material, 
newels, mantels, store fixtures, and all kinds of builders’ 
trim or finish. 

A large number of the establishments are comparatively 
small and confine their operations wholly to custom work. 
Many of them are operated in connection with a retail lum- 
ber business. Some are run by contractors who carry on 
large building operations, and manufacture trim, mostly 
for their own use. Some custom mills in the larger cities 
are quite extensive and employ a large number of workmen. 

A few establishments manufacture for the general market. 
Such establishments, as a rule, employ a larger number of 


workmen than the custom mills or factories, have their work 
more systematized, and pay somewhat lower wages. The 
latter may be accounted for by the greater division of labor 
waeeeee an employee, while — expert in the operation of 
a particular machine or in performing certain light work 
is not a skilled workman generally, and so can not command 
as high wages as an all-round skilled mechanic. 

There is hardly such a thing as a typical factory in this 
industry ‘in the sense that there is a typical sawmill or 
cotton factory. The work may be done on the second floor 
of a small building, the power being rented with the room; 
or the factory may consist of one or more large buildings 
with so much machinery that a considerable force of ma- 
chinists will be regularly employed to keep the machines in 
order. Neither is there any regular or established ratio 
between the number of employees in different occupations. 
CLASSIFIED RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE 

UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1907 TO 1915 
[Under each occupation the establishments set opposite each 
group of years are identical. ] 
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Bench hands, male— 
62 establishments, 1907....... 1,076 55.6 
EE ica pe Sek CEE 6 oe Ke ast 945 55.6 
UN ice atessia salvia ties 0 45 5650.8 1,041 55.7 
PIDs wiabaly (areckiaid ole ico ere av ecai es 1,088 55.5 
226 establishments, 1910...... 3,695 55.1 
N Piel Miaaie ele aoa e-aial eiaceacdala ee 55.2 
267 establishments, 1911...... 4,131 55.1 
Maia erate: oig.5 aie oreo: era ele ate 4,148 54.8 
Laborers, male— 
60 establishments, 1907....... 1,578 58.5 
OAR eee 1,300 58.2 
Dt ee rr rer rin 1,451 58.0 
SO cvseevevesevVaseceuses 1,522 58.3 
224 establishments, 1910...... 4,885 57.6 
UL a eee a 764 57.6 
253 establishments, 1911...... 4,456 57.6 
EE AR a ee 121 57.4 
Machine hands, male— 
62 establishments, 1907....... 1,508 56.9 
cage om ove clk ale nie 'ore-wiave'ers 1,372 57.1 
cD Ae ea eee 1,488 57.2 
ROO icici piciccuse caine sien cre sie 1,580 57.3 
232 establishments, 1910...... 5,438 57.0 
11S ip Neos ae a es bee ae ee 5,363 56.8 
268 establishments, 1911...... 5,615 56.7 
Lh) Oe aie sree 5,054 66.2 





With regard to this industry also, the bulletin gives 
statistics in great detail concerning the wages and hours 
of employment by States, and divided among the various 
classes of employees dealt with. 





RAILWAY ASSOCIATION FIGURES ON CAR MOVEMENT. 


Lumbermen will be interested in some figures issued 
recently by the American Railway Association, which 
gives the average number of miles a day that freight 
is moved by ten different carriers. A perusal of this 
report will easily show how slowly freight moves from 
shipping point to destination, when it is shown that the 
average movement a day is but a few miles. The figures 
cover a period of five months—from January to May 
inclusive of the present year, and are statistics relative 
to the movement of freight for the following railroads: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton; Grand Rapids & Indiana; New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis; Pennsylvania Company; Pere Marquette; Toledo, 
a Louis & Western; Vandalia; Wabash; Wheeling & Lake 
Tle. 

The following table includes the total freight car 
mileage, average mileage per car per day, and the per- 
centage of loaded mileage for each of the five months 
mentioned : 

Daily Percent 
Total freight ave. mileage loaded 


car mileage. per car. mileage, 
VOMBOIG. oic.n exe's 'e siere sues 148,106,516 24.1 69.2 
RGDERNNIEN, 5061s a0 ctor crete 133,131,313 24.3 71.3 
BREE Nei eipcsis is fora heen eae 126,846,315 20.7 71.6 
DAREN iia tos acare olateis sacs ee 127,998,931 21.6 73.7 
RMR er Steric eee, 151,176,004 23.1 70.3 


The average for the five months’ period is shown in 
the following table: 

Daily Percent 

Total freight ave. mileage loaded 





Roaps— car mileage. per car. mileage. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & 

TiGUINVILIO. cic.6:6.c0s-0:0-0 0a 3,730,404 18.3 T1:8 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & 

TORE. oo ocn wie! 5. 026.0196 5,037,541 13.2 74.3 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 2,758,810 19.1 70.0 
New York, Chicago & St. 

OWES) 055 aro our se vee es 13,239,347 37.6 73.3 
Pennsylvania Company... 62,422,943 21.0 70.4 
Pere Marquette ........ 11,753,285 17.2 76.6 
Toledo, St. Louis & West- 

ONIN Sete ais ciereie aleve Rice ex 4,495,764 40.4 75.3 
WOME. 6alscccaeeessee 6,592,381 16.6 67.9 
WARE 6.006055 o0e'sca470 .+. 22,988,628 26.6 69.9 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 4,430,507 15.9 63.< 

MIR S, basa case 137,449,610 22.5 71.2 


An analysis of these figures shows that the smallest 
average of any of the roads for moving a freight car a 
day in the five months period was the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton, the average being 13.2 miles. The best 
record in the same period is credited to the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad (Clover Leaf), with an 
average of 40.4 miles a day. The New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate), which is one of the 
heavy freight traffic roads of the country, has the second 
best average in car movement a day, with 37.6 miles. 
The five months daily car movement average for the 
Pennsylvania Company is given as 21 miles, and the 
Wabash having a still better showing of 26.6 miles. Of 
the roads mentioned, the Pennsylvania Company in the 
five months average has the largest total freight car 
mileage, with 62,422,943 miles. The nearest competitor 
to the Pennsylvania in this respect is the Wabash, with 
22,988,628 miles. 

As the average mileage per car per day figures include 
both loaded and unloaded cars, the percent loaded mile- 
age figures are also of interest. In this respect the 
Pere Marquette leads with its average percent of loaded 





mileage for the five months as 76.6 percent; the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western is a close second with 75.3 percent. 
The third best average is credited to the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton with 74.3 percent. The New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad has an average of 73.3 
percent, and the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 71.6 
percent. The Grand Rapids & Indiana in this respect 
has a percentage of 70 and the other roads mentioned 
are below the 70 percentage figure. 

In glancing over these figures the question which will 
more likely occur to lumber dealers is why one railroad 
is able to have an average per day car movement of more 
than 40 miles, while another railroad falls down to an 
average of 13.2 miles; some of the other lines not having 
a much better showing. Inasmuch as these averages in- 
clude all freight movements, another question that will 
readily occur to lumbermen is what is the daily average 
car movement for lumber, when the railroads are so slow 
handling lumber shipments and rush other freight on to 
points of destination. 


AMONG THE SALESMEN 


F, W. Knight, who is well known in the sash and door 
trade of New York State, is now representing the Roach 
& Musser Company, Muscatine, Iowa, with headquarters 
in Buffalo. 


A. K. Martin, who retired as eastern representative 
of the Douglas Fir Sales Company last month, has noti- 
fied friends that he is now manager of the Covington 
Lumber Company, Kent, Wash. 

W. D. Richardson, who has been eastern representative 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Company until recently, has 
joined the forces of the International Lumber Company 
and will sell in central Iowa the product of the mill at 
International Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


H. H. Shepeck, representing the I. Stephenson Com- 
pany, Wells, Mich., was in Minneapolis last week con- 
cluding a three months’ tour of the Middle West and 
Northwest, and reported a very light trade in the drought 
stricken sections, but a very satisfactory demand for 
white cedar products. 

William Catlin, who has been connected with the 
Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Idaho, as sales 
manager for a number of years, has announced that he 
will resign the first of the year. Mr. Wolf, assistant 
sales manager, has also severed his connection with the 
company and will return to Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
formerly connected with the Allegheny Lumber Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania. 


Ellis K. Guilford, of the sales force of Wistar, Under- 
hill & Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, in Baltimore, gradually recovering from 
a nervous breakdown. The attack was probably caused 
by a shock from lightning that struck a railroad where 
he was walking, knocking a steel-handled umbrella from 
his hand and dazing him. At first he fought against 
the case of ‘‘nerves’’ that the shock had left him, but 
he was finally prostrated. He is recovering and hopes 
to be back at work in a few weeks. 

















Save Your Timber 


You know the loss you have sustained thru 
breakage. It’s a great loss of good dollars. 
5 > 


Use a Tree Faller 


Fell your trees where the breakage will be 
least and save the cost of the device every day. 
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Open 








“It Lifts Things” 


Ready for delivery about January First. 
Orders taken now. 


The Tree Faller & Cutter Co. 


609 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Lumbermen 


AND 


Woodsmen 
Save Money 


by weariag 


Ruthstein 


mal Shoes 


But durability is only one of their many advantages. They 
protect health of men engaged in outdoor work in that they keep 
the feet warm and dry without heating or sweating them. You can 
work in water, mud or snow without danger of colds, stiffness, 
rheumatism and other troubles due to cold or sweaty feet. 


M4 forms sole from toe to heel (extending one inch 

One Piece above sole all around) giving you a shoe that 

f S 1 will withstand the hardest knocks and practi- 

0 tee cally wear forever. The extra protection on the 
toe absolutely defies wear. 

Sole is provided with adjustable stee] rivets which protect it from 


wear as well as giving wearer firm foothold on ice, logs or slippery 
places. Rivets when worn can be replaced with new ones in a few 





minutes, 
The uppers of Ruthstein Steels are made of the best grade of 
leather ever put into working shoes. Soft, pliable, waterproof 


leather, with just enough ‘give and take”’ to feel easy, and enough 
firmness to give proper support. 7 

hin uppers are reinforced at the seams and riveted to the 
steel. 


* e . 

One Pair Outwears Five Pairs 
of ordinary shoes, but the price is no more than you'd pay for one pair 
of leather shoes. Can you beatit? Wear ‘Steels’? and stop the 
drain of your pocket book. We make them insizes 5 to 12—6, 9, 12 
and 16’’ high. Send today for booklet—free—describing these ‘‘steel 
shoe wonders” that are saving millions of dollars yearly for the men 
who labor out-of-doors. 


Address, Dept. No. 625. 


N. M. Ruthstein,™“So” 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 





Northampton, Eng. 





Big Mone « Commissariesand Agents can make big money hand- 
y: ling Steel Shoes, Write for special proposition. 
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DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


FIR DOORS) 


= 
Because they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced veneesed doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH 
New York and 
HARRY L. — - 


New England Representative, 
708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
nnsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
w.¢. ASHENFELTER, - «- = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 


H.S. OSGOOD, - Office 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn ny 








Manufacturers of Special Brands Exclusively 
OUR 3 GRADES 1 THICKNESS 
SPECIALTY IN 5 to 2 in. 


COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. ; 


} Special Upright H 
Red Cedar Shingles i 
BELLINGHAM, - WASH. j 


<4=rpco 
<zZ202z200m 





Our Own Special Grading Rules. 


EXTRA CLEARS (Strictly clear, 4 inches and wider). 
EXTRA *A* (10 inch clear and better not passable for 
clears, 3 inches and wider). 

SIX INCH CLEAR AND BETTER (6 inch clear and bet- 
ter not passable for Stars) 2 inches and wider. 


The same Specifications as to quality applies also to our 18" Eurekas & Perfections, 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 








WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 
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‘Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
f= — = SEATTLE, WASH. 


=~ 

Hehe digs S\__-Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 
Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 

O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Washington Fir 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK — 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #9QU!AM. 
Our Specialty— 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 

















William A. Doherty. 


WaSH., Sept. 29.—William A. Doherty, known to 
the older lumbermen from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
coast, passed away at his home here from a sudden attack 
of heart trouble September 22, at the age of 66 years. He 
is survived by a widow and two nephews. 

W. A. Doherty was born at St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
in 1847. In 1880 he went to Hamlin, near Ludington, Mich., 
and for several years worked in a sawmill. Then he went 
to Grand Haven; and later to Muskegon and was interested 
in lumber’ manufacturing operations there. Going to 
Menominee, Mich., he engaged in the mill business, the firm 
name being Doherty & Barrs. He later had charge of the 


SEATTLE, 


Diamond Match Company's operations at Ontonagon, Mich., 
for several years, but in 1891 went to Ashland and engaged 
sawmill business for himself, the concern being known 
Lumber Company. 


in the 


as the Doherty This plant burned in 





rHE LATE WILLIAM A. DOHERTY. 
1894 and Mr. Doherty again became connected with the 
Diamond Match Company, leasing its mill at Green Bay, 
Wis., and sawing lumber for it by the thousand. In 1900 
he came to Seattle and was for several years connected with 
manufacturing operations, being manager of the Northern 
Lumber Company at Everett, Wash., but for several years 
he had been handling timberlands with offices in this city. 
Mr. Doherty was a thirty-second degree Mason and a Noble 
of the Mystic Shrine, and the Consistory of the Scottish Rite 
Masons will have charge of the funeral services Thursday. 
Hie was generous and noble hearted and made friends every- 
where who will learn with sorrow of his sudden taking away. 





Ben Collins, Jr. 


The death of Ben Collins, jr., president of the Collins Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, came as a great shock to his numer- 
ous friends in the lumber business and elsewhere. He died 
after a short illness of diabetes, at his residence, 5304 Cor- 
nell Avenue, Monday, September 27. 

Mr. Collins was born in Covington, Ky., June 15, 1873. 
He remained there with his parents until he was 10 years 
old, when they moved to ‘exarkana, Ark. He finished his 
schooling in Texarkana. On the death of his mother, who 
died while Ben was still a lad, his uncle, Ben Collins of 
Arkansas, looked after him. His experience in the lumber 
business began in 1889 at Genoa, Ark., where he worked for 
Ek. W. Frost & Co. He began at the bottom and step by step 
mastered all the hard details necessary to be mastered in 
order to win such a rank in the lumber world as Mr. Collins 


’ 





THE LATE BEN COLLINS, JR. 


held. From Genoa, Ark., he went to Texarkana and worked 
for some time for the Gate City Lumber Company. His next 
experience was with the East Texas Lumber Mills, and in 
1894 he went on the road, traveling-in Ohio and Indiana. 
He continued with this company until 1896, when he poe 
the forces of the Big Four Lumber Company, of St. Louis 
remaining a year, when he formed a partnership with J. W. 
Ferguson, of Texarkana, the firm being known as Ferguson 
& Collins, located at Cleveland, Ohio. Upon the dissolution 
of this partnership young Collins became connected with the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis. 

From 1898 to 1900 Mr. Collins was with the Monarch 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, traveling in Nebraska and 
Kansas, opening an office later for the company in Indian- 
apolis. Later he was associated with the St. Louis Re- 
frigerator & Wooden Gutter Company, and in 1901 took 
charge of the sales department of the Mercantile Lumber & 
Supply Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


In May, 1907, Mr. Collins opened offices in Chicago fo 
the Continental Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., bein: 
elected vice president and general manager. On leaving thi 
company he organized the “Collins Lumber Company. 

Mr. Collins was one of the leading golfers of Chicago 
being a member of the Midlothian Club. He was also a mem 
ber of the South Shore, Union League, Lumbermen’s and Chi 
cago Yacht Clubs and was a Knight Templar. He is sur 
vived by Mrs. Collins. Funeral services were held at hi 
late residence Wednesday afternoon and the remains taker 
to Covington, Ky., for burial. 





William B. Millard. 


New York, Sept. 30.—Several lumbermen from this mar 
ket attended the funeral of William B. Millard, president 
of the Millard Lumber Company, which took place at New 
Hamburg, N. Y., last Tuesday. Mr. Millard was very wel! 
known in this market and was a large factor about fifteen 
years ago, some years shipping as high as 80,000,000 feet 
a year. He was one of the prime movers in the organization 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; in 
fact, all of the early meetings during the formation of the 
association were held in Mr. Millard’s office, and largely 
through his efforts the early policies of the association were 
outlined and the plans developed that eventually resulted 
in the organization as it exists today. For some time Mr. 
Millard was trustee and treasurer of the association and in 
its earlier history he took a very active part in committe: 
and other organization work. Vresident N. H. Walcott has 
appointed William A. Crombie, chairman, and Frederick 
W. Cole and Robert W. Higbie a committee to represent the 
association to draft resolutions on the death of Mr. Millard. 
Among those who attended the funeral were E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation ; William A. Eaton, E. R. Randall and N. L. Burdick. 





Isaac Dunfield Harbert. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 30.—Isaac Dunfield Harbert, for 
many years one of the prominent figures in the old Philade] 
phia lumber concern, Harbert, Russell & Co., but for several 
years retired from the lumber business, died last week at 
his home, 2039 Upland Avenue, Overbrook. He was 75 years 
of age and his death was caused by an attack of pneumonia 
He was a native of Philadelphia, and in 1870 married Miss 
Anna Kirkbride, who survives, with one son, Charles, and 
two daughters, Anna and Mary Kirkbride. 





Wesley Pavey. 

FisHer, Ark., Sept. 30.—Wesley Pavey, of Pavey & 
Vowell, operating a hickory mill here, was struck by a 
large piece of timber while working over a machine and 
died later in a Honesboro hospital. The remains were taken 
to Charleston, Mo., for burial. Mr. Pavey is survived by a 
widow and two children. 





James W. Wheeler. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 1.—An illness of about thre 
weeks terminated in the death at Noblesville September 29 
of James W. Wheeler, one of the best known lumbermen in 
Indiana. Mr. Wheeler was born February 27, 1843, and was 
a self-made man. During the Civil War he served with Com- 
pany b, One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and was honorably discharged at the close of the 
war. About twenty years ago he began investing heavily in 
Arkansas and Tennessee timber and lumber interests and was 
also interested in the lumber business in his home city. H¢ 
is survived by eight children: C. L. Wheeler, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; A. G. Wheeler, of Benton, Ark., both engaged in the 
lumber business; Leonard Wheeler, Memphis; Mrs. Harvey 
Laudig, Cleveiand, Ohio; Mrs. Elden Robb, Greenfield, Ind. ; 
Mrs. David Jump, Tacoma, Wash.: Mrs. Samuel Hooke, 
Wanatah, Ind., and Miss Caroline Wheeler, of Noblesville. 





James Brizzolara, 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Oct. 1.—James Brizzolara, for years 
one of the most prominent attorneys in Arkansas, and a 
leader in Hoo-Hoo circles, died at his home here following 
a prolonged illness. The deceased was attorney for a number 
of lumber companies and was a stockholder in many of the 
pioneer mills of this section. He was a prominent citizen, 
having served as assistant United States district attorney 
and post master. He was elected mayor of Fort Smith 
several times, even though the town was overwhelmingly 
Republican. 









David J. Ranson. 


SacuLr Ste. MArie, Micw#., Oct. 1.—David J. Ranson, 73 
years old, a resident of this city for forty-two years, died 
at his home here last week, after a short illness caused by 
heart failure. Mr. Ranson was born in Perth, Ont., and 
came to this city in 1871. He was interested in a number 
of pioneer business corporations in this city. For twenty- 
five years he was employed by the John Spry Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, timberland dealer. He was regarded as 
one of the best timber cruisers in Michigan and was known 
to have knowledge of timberlands in the upper peninsula 
which no other man possessed. He was married twice and 
of the first union a son, William, of this city, survives. Five 
children were born of the second union, of which four daugh- 
ters besides the widow survive. Funeral services were held 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 





Charles E. Snell. 


PotTspAM, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Charles E. Snell, a prominent 
lumberman of this city, died recently. Mr. Snell entered the 
lumber business in northern New York when softwood lum- 
bering was at its hight. He was born in Vermont and came 
to this part of the State eM a boy and lived the greater 
part of his life in Potsdam. For some time, however, he 
had been in ill health and had not given his attention to 
business. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Fourteenth New York Cavalry, which retired him at the 
front with honor. Besides his widow he is survived by two 
sons, O. A. Snell, of Watertown, and I. A. Snell, of Potsdam, 
and one daughter, Mrs. BE. W. Hitchcock, of Hannawa Falls. 





Charles H. Nugent. 


BrooktyN, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Charles H. Nugent, 29 years 
old, of the Hardy- Voorhees Lumber Company of this city, 
died September 22. He is survived by his parents, five 
brothers and one sister. 





George Miner. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1.—George Miner, 45 years old, 
foreman for the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, died Septem- 
ber 11. The funeral services were in charge of the Odd 
Fellows. 





J. M. Lawson. 


Royau OAK., MicH., Oct. 1.—J. M. Lawson, 58 years old, 
a well-known lumber ’ dealer and banker of this city, died 
September 18. He is survived by his widow and five children. 
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_ THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 








Improved Tone to Inquiry—Yard Stocks Poorly As- 
sorted—Railroads Buying Moderately—Export Busi- 
ness Dull—Building Situation. 


NEW YorK, Sept. 30.—The lumber business continues 
i a very irregular, basis, but as a rule the situation is 
more encouraging than it has been at any other time 
luring the month passing. Inquiries begin to come 
ilong on a better basis and yards feel that the time 
1as arrived when they must take advantage of the low 
wrices prevailing. All have been carrying as low stocks 
is possible, and while building has continued unusually 
lull there has been a moderate demand and the’ slow 
huying has placed the yards in position where they now 
hadly need certain assortments. 


Doubtless during this fali a great deal of lumber must 

bought to place the yards in proper shape, although this 
ipplies more especially to the smaller yards, larger yards 
having bought pretty fairly during the summer and up to 
vithin the last month. ‘Taking the aggregate of business 
ince the first of January, many wholesalers find upon 
looking over their books that the volume has been much 
larger than it was last year, but the margin of profit has 
been considerably less. Stocks have been pretty well 
offered at mill points and for wholesalers who bought ahead 
for any period to realize as they anticipated has been 
difficult. Their stocks have been moved, but to hold up 
prices has been hard and the yards have been getting the 
benefit. Most of the stocks coming in this way have been 
consumed and the approach of winter places both branches 
of the trade in position where they feel business will be on 
in upward swing, although the improvement is bound to 
be very slow. 

Railroads are buying some lumber, but the volume of 
business from that source is considerably less than it was 
last year. Many purchases were made during the spring 
and the railroads put the stocks into pile, as the projects 
for which the material was intended were never started. 
rhis has accounted for a large part of the dullness among 
railroad circles at this time, but inquiries are beginning to 
show signs of improvement. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey is building a large terminal at its Jersey City yards 
and a large quantity of lumber is consumed in the con- 
crete work. ‘This is about the largest piece of railroad 
work under way in this market, and a great deal more lum- 
ber will be required before operations are completed. A 
decrease of over 18,000 idle cars is reported in the surplus 
for the last two weeks and this is causing much encourage- 
ment to those who are looking for signs of general better- 
ment, 

Ek. H. Lemay, of Montreal, Canada, was here several 
days visiting his selling agents, W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 
New Street. 30th Messrs. Lemay and Crombie report a 
good run of orders and say that inquiries for both the 
home and foreign demand have held up unusually well, 
although competition has been keen and prices have not 
maintained their former level. 

Wholesalers doing an export business complain that it 
has been a long while since the buying from abroad was as 
dull. There is a limited inquiry for lumber boats for 
South American and West India business but as a rule 
tonnage is offered with less freedom for early delivery and 
rates are easy. 

‘pt adiomy are much interested in the announcement 
made by the State engineer’s office that construction will 
shortly be begun on the barge canal terminal at the junc- 
tion of Newton Creek and the East River. This statement 
was made to representatives of the Greenpoint Board of 
Trade. The purpose is to permit use of this terminal for 
general shipping until the barge canal is completed in 1915. 
It will bring to the lumber yards of Newton Creek a large 
section of upstate traffic and place Brooklyn yards in posi- 
tion where they will be in position to handle their ship- 
ments on a more expeditious basis than they can at the 
present time. 

suilcing prospects are somewhat better than last week 
is shown by the figures filed in the Building Department. 
in Manhattan twelve permits for new buildings were issued 
ast week, to cost $3,806,400, compared with thirteen per- 
mits and $1,205,550 for the corresponding week of last 
year: in the Bronx six permits, to cost $73,350, as com- 
pared with twenty-seven last year, to cost $648,300; Brook- 
ivn seventy-four permits and $393,340, as compared with 
108, to cost $481,450; Queens, 102 permits, $427,325, as 
‘compared with ninety-one and $410,080; Richmond, ten 
and $15,400, as compared with eighteen to cost $127,695. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNnawanpa, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Loecal canal 
officials announce that the Erie Canal is to be kept 
open as long as the weather will permit this season. 
The lengthening of the season at this time is due to 
the extensive delay experienced in opening the canal 
last spring, due to breaks. ; 

The month just closed was one of the most active of 
the season in the amount of lumber forwarded from 
the Tonawandas over the Erie Canal, a total of 13,336,133 
feet being shipped, as against 8,600,000 feet for September 
of last season. Of the last month's shipments 4,610,000 feet 
went to Albany, New York and other tidewater points. 

The Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Company will bring for- 
ward only two more cargoes. The steamer Wotan is due 
this week with one of the cargoes, consisting mostly of 
maple. 

The Northern Lumber Company has only one more cargo 
to come down the lakes this season. The stock, consisting 
of approximately 1,200,000 feet of white pine, is being 
loaded by the barge Arthur at the head of the lakes. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company has 100 car- 
loads of shingles in transit from the Coast. The stock will 
be transferred at the head of the lakes for shipment to the 
local yard by vessel. 


IN NORTHWESTERN NEW YORK. 

Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Lumbermen, paper and 
pulp manufacturers, power owners and power users and 
others are lending their efforts to the campaign of edu- 
cation recently started by the Watertown Chamber of Com- 
merece to secure a favorable vote by the voters at the 
November elections on the Burd constitutional amendment. 
This amendment provides that not to exceed 3 percent of 
the State forests may be used for sites of water storage 
dams and reservoirs. The State holdings amount to about 
1,600,000 acres, 3 percent of which would be 48,000 acres. 
These dams and reservoirs would be built and maintained by 
the State, the property benefitted paying an annual revenue 
to the State to be used in maintaining them and in paying 
off the indebtedness. It is pointed out that only land 
which is practically valueless for any other purpose would 
be selected for the reservoirs. 
For the first time the manufacturers and the sentimental- 








ists are together in the movement. The Empire State Forest 
Products’ Associations, the Association for the Preservation 
of the Adirondacks, the New York Board of Trade and 
‘Transportation, the Northern New York Development League, 
the New York State Waterways’ Association and the Water- 
town Chamber of Commerce are this year all fighting for 
the same end and, it is claimed, because of the fact that the 
rege 3 amendment has been drawn in a manner satisfactory 
o all. 

_ Heavy rains a few days ago again checked the spread of 
fires that had begun to recur in the Adirondack region. 
In spite of the dryness of the season this year and the 
countless number of small fires, the actual damage has been 
comparatively slight and out of all proportion to the number 
of fires. Excellent fire fighting service is said to be respon- 
sible for the lack of excessive damage. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 1.—An affair in which lumber- 
men were much interested was the gymkhana held at 
the clubhouse of the Automobile Club of Buffalo last 
Saturday. The attendance was about 2,000 and most 
of the lumbermen connected with the club were present. 
President M. M. Wall had general charge of the events 
and acted as referee. O. E. Yeager and A. W. Krein- 
heder were among the judges. The afternoon sports 
were followed by a dinner and dancing. 

The C. M. Bott Furniture Company, which was lately 
organized to carry on a manufacturing business here, is 
building a three-story brick factory at East Ferry and Les- 
lie Streets, to be 80 by 150 feet. A dry kiln also will be 
put up. The site is on the Erie Railroad. The members of 
the company are Charles M. Bott, who has for some time 
been in the furniture business, Paul Bott and J. K. Gardner. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for the last week were 2,950,- 
000 feet, which is below the average for this season of the 
year. Receipts of shingles were of about the usual size, 
amounting to 23,910,000. 

Building operations have shown some improvement during 
the week, the total number of permits numbering seventy- 
five, with forty-one frame dwellings. ‘The total cost of per- 
mits was $238,700. 

It appears to have been left to the Batavia & New York 
Woodworking Company, at Batavia, which is controlled by 
Scatcherd & Son, to make the first protest against the 
proposition of the New York City aldermen to forbid the 
putting of any wood in structures more than 150 feet high. 
The fight against it is still on, as the ordinance has not 
been finally passed. 

The mill of the A. A. Engle Lumber Company at New 
River, which was destroyed by fire on July 9th, has been 
rebuilt and will start this week. A large amount of oak is 
being sawed. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 2.—The general tone of the 
market can be said to be only fair. There is no brisk- 
ness in any of the various lines of stock and some woods 
are discouraging to dealers. Southern pine is still being 
quoted at wavering prices and some of the quotations 
are particularly discouraging to dealers who had reason to 
believe that this season of the year would show a gradual 
strengthening of southern stocks and a growing demand 
from buyers. Reduction in price of hemlock has not mate- 
rially increased the buying. Yardmen expect further de- 
clines, although the dealers firmly deny that such is possi- 
ble. The hardwood market shows whatever little sunshine 
may be apparent from this standpoint. In some grades of 
oak and the fancy stocks there is a good demand and prices 
are firm. Receipt of orders for interior finish stock and 
furniture material has been encouraging. 

Employers interested in the proposition to place before the 
voters of the State a referendum on the Greene employees’ 
compensation and the Warnes taxation bills are disap- 
pointed at the stand taken by the attorney general in throw- 
ing out all of the referendum petitions because fraud in 
some of the signatures was discovered. It is probable that 
it will mean a long siege in court to determine not only 
the status of these two bills but the initiative and referen- 
dum act as well. 

The Cleveland Cooperage Company took out a permit last 
week to erect a shop and storage house at an estimated 
cost of $15,000. The company recently increased its capital. 
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LOG CUT TO BE SMALLER THAN USUAL. 

BanGor, ME., Sept. 29.—From figures compiled by a 
representative of one of the largest timberland interests 
in northern Maine the lumber cut on the St. John, Aroos- 
took and Fish River waters will be considerably smaller 
this year than usual. The total cut in Maine on waters 
tributary to the St. John River and on the main St. 
John will not be far in excess of 60,000,000 feet, accord- 
ing te the present indications. 

This condition is due largely to the fact that a great 
many logs were left over from last season at the mills 
and in the woods. The Portage Lake Mill Company will 
not cut nearly as much this year, the mill at Portage having 
been destroyed by fire early in the spring, and all the logs 
which would have been manufactured this season are at 
hand. This company has erected a new and larger mill on 
the site of the old, with modern equipment, and will be 
ready to begin operations by October 15. 

The Stetson-Cuttler Company, of St. John, will have 
about the usual amount of Maine logs to go down the river 
with the drives in the spring, and it seems to be the mills 
on the side of the boundary that are curtailing their cut. 

Wages on the St. John waters are said to be high and 
good men for the woods are scarce. ‘The operators are 
paying from $25 to $36 a month, and are finding it difficult 
to fill their camps. 

The operators have already begun, but the camps are not 
all definitely located yet, and by the first of next month it 
is possible that the figures will show somewhat of an in- 
crease in the proposed cut, although the amount will not be 
up to the usual cut in this section, which is normally close 
to 100,000,000 feet. 

The following figures show the estimated cut of the var- 
ious operators on the Maine side of the St. John River: 

Arthur L. Noble, of Fredericton, N. B., will cut about 
4,000,000 feet on the upper St. John waters for the St. 
John market, probably the Stetson-Cuttler Company; Albert 
M. Currier, of Seven Island, Me., is to cut for the Stetson- 
Cuttler Company and plans to take out 5,000,000 feet on 
the upper St. John waters; Nazire Belletier, of St. Francis, 
is to operate on the main St. John River and will cut about 
1,000,000 feet for the Stetson-Cuttler Company, of St. John; 
Charles E. Jones, of St. Francis, is to operate for the St. 





We Eclipse 
Time Itself 


in the regularity of our 
prompt shipments of 


Fir Lumber 


AND 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


A trial order will demon- 
strate the advantages we 
have to offer you. 
Remember, 1,500,000 feet 
of Lumber Daily with ship- 
ments by rail (over any 
Transcontinental Railroad) 
or by water. 


Tell us your needs 
and get our prices. 


Commonwealth 


Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, - WASHINGTON 


SALES OFFICES: 


E. F. HEISSER, 
Sales Agent for North Dakota. 


R. G. CHESBRO, 
Sales Agent for South Dakota. 


H. A. GIFFEN, 
Sales Agent for Nebraska. 


RED RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representative for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVER E 


TT, WASH. 


No Matter Where 
You Are Located 


we know the particular requirements of 
your section for we have been catering to 
the Eastern Trade for 15 years shipping 
high quality , 


Fir and Cedar 


Lumber Products. When we talk quality 
we are prepared to back it up for we log 
our own timber and saw it in our own 
mills. Constant improvements in our 
plant have kept our ‘*Electric Brand”’ 
products in the vanguard of quality 
manufacturers. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT WASH... 
‘ _/ 


Band Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Sock ee Western Cedar 


Now with 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO f 


; é Tri-State Cedar Co. 











ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 











John Lumber Company for the mill at Van Buren. He 
will cut from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet on the main St. 
John River; J. J. Wheelock, of St. Johns, Me., will take 
out 1,000,000 feet on the St. Francis River for his shingle 
mill at St. John and the general market; W. H. Cunliffe’s 
Sons, of Fort Kent, will cut from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
feet on the Allegash waters, which will go to the Stetson- 
Cutler Company; the St. John Lumber Company, of Van 
Buren, will operate on the Allegash waters to the extent of 
about 6,000,000 feet; the Fish River Manufacturing Com- 
pany will cut about 15,000,000 feet on the Fish River waters 
for the mill at Eagle Lake; on the same river the Portage 
Lake Mill Company, which has the mill at Portage Lake, 
will cut about 6,000,000 feet, considerably less than usual, 
owing to the large amount of logs on hand; the Ashland 
Company is to cut from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet on the 
main Aroostook River for the big plant at Ashland; T. H. 
Phair, of Presque Isle, is cutting railroad ties on the Aroos- 
took River waters and expects to take out between 150,000 
and 250,000 ties, 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

















Hardwoods in Good Position—Cypress in Growing 
Demand—Week’s Building Makes Good Showing— 
Collections Are Easier. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 29.—Nothing but the new 
tariff bill is so persistently conspicuous by its absence 
as that expected betterment in the yellow and North 
Carolina pine markets. Each week shows fresh indica- 
tions that it is surely coming, but it fails to arrive. 
While some concerns report a tightening at the mills, 
and other report an encouraging revival of activity at 
the yards, others report North Carolina box as plentiful 
as at any other time recently, and a few water ship- 
ments are reported at prices that are too low. With 
these two woods, which constitute the bulk of the trade 
here, marking time, renewed activity in other lines is 
delayed, but the others are moving steadily, at satis- 
factory prices, and dealers have no reasonable cause for 
complaint. 

The hardwoods are steady, and little stock is accumu- 
lating. White oak, plain and quartered, is in strong 
demand, at good prices. Red oak, while not so strong, 
seldom lacks a market. Birch, beech and maple are taken 
as offered, at good prices, flooring being in especially good 
demand. Chestnut is strong in low grade, with the better 
stock not so much sought. Gum is holding its position. 
Poplar is strong in low grade, and steady but inactive in 
the better. Bass and ash are ready sellers, at profitable 


figures. Mahogany and the fancy woods continue oversold. 
White pine is less active than a fortnight ago, but is 


steady in price. Box grade, in all widths, is scarce. Spruce 
is selling readily, at list, and no stock is accumulating. 
Hemlock conditions do not change, and, while not all that 
could be desired, are not bad. Cypress continues to grow 
in demand, and to sell readily at steady prices, shingles 
being generally oversold. Some dealers report stiffened 
prices from yellow pine mills in southwestern territory, and 
some others claim they are getting better prices for floor- 
ing. Cedar shingles have been active and firm. Lath of all 
kinds are scarce, and while a number of cargos have been 
received lately they have been quickly disposed of. 
Building business made a good showing last week, when 
218 permits were issued, for 284 operations, the value of 
which was $1,773,370. The larger items of this were for 
manufacturing buildings and places of amusement, but 


there was over $235,000 worth of dwelling operations. 
General mercantile reports show improvement in some 
lines, but buying generally is conservative. Collections 


are reported as slightly easier, but still hard. 

The October meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange has 
been postponed from October 2 until the 9, and will be the 
the first of the series of experimental meetings that will 
be held in the evening. The members will meet at 6:30 
—— and the meeting will be held immediately fol- 
owing. 

ay A. Russell, of Howes & Russell, who has been 
superintending the Birch River Lumber yes plant 
at Birch River, W. Va., is here, but will probably return 
to the mill soon. 

The Rev. Edmund Lloyd Souder, son of S. Ashton Souder, 
of E. A. Souder & Co., was ordained today by Bishop Rhine- 
lander, and will soon sail as a missionary to China. Mr. 
Souder is a graduate of yo ego e Academy, and Harvard, 
where he was captain of the gymnasium team. Last sum- 
mer he won a B. A. degree in a post-graduate course at 
Columbia. 

George H. Hugenir, of Schofield Bros., thinks the most 
important development recently in the local lumber trade 
is the arrival at his house of Elma Anne Hugenir, who 
first saw light Sunday, September 21. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 30.—There is a slower demand 
for stock and buyers are wary of taking on more than 
actual and imperative needs demand their doing. 
The threatened car shortage has been making itself felt. 
It has affected shipments from the South and has de- 
layed shipments in the East. Building operations are 
being rushed to get them in winter shape as early as pos- 
sible. Retail yards are fairly well filled with stocks and 
there is a light demand from that source. 

The Duquesne Lumber Company reports little change. 
Vice President Adams, who spent a month in the East, 
says that there is no change in sight. President H. M. 
Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, reports a sea- 
son of quiet, with prices generally lower for yellow 
pine and hardwoods. The Forest Lumber Company re- 
ports business quiet, with an effort on the part of buyers 
to curtail in every way. President A. J. Diebold has 
recently been made president of the Commercial Club 
of Pittsburgh. The West Penn Lumber Company notes 
a dullness in new business, but E. H. Stoner, of this com- 
pany, is not pessimistic by any means, and finds much 
to encourage his belief in inquiries that are coming out. 
A. A. Germain, of the Germain Company, is in the North- 
west on business. The company reports a fair business. 
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At the National Conservation Congress to be held in 
Washington, November 18-20, the subject of forestry 
will be handled by a main committee, with subcommittees 
which will report on Federal and State forest policies, 
forest taxation, fires, lumbering, planting, utilization, 
forest schools, and scientific forest investigations. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 











Canadian Importations Marking Time—Beet Movement 
Lessens Car Supply for Lumber—Skilled and Un- 
skilled Labor Notably Scarce. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., Sept. 30.—The little 
schooner Fearless, with a cargo of 136,000 feet of lumber 
consigned to Bradley, Miller & Co., is the only lumber 
arrival for nearly two weeks. Local dealers who im 
port lumber from Ontario are waiting for the President 
to sign the tariff bill that will save them $1.25 a thou- 
sand feet on all lumber imported during the season of 
navigation. A lot of lumber is bought in the Georgian 
Bay district for delivery here. The Mershon, Parker, 
Eddy Company has probably 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
feet or more; Foss & Co. have a number of million feet, 
handling the cut of Eddy Bros. and a number of others; 
the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company has a number of 
cargoes; Germain & Co. have two or three cargoes, and 
there are other scattering lots. 

Lumber shippers expect a shortage of cars for lumber 
shipments. Just now the beet sugar 
are clinching every available car for moving beets. 
are already reported scarce. 

The Walsh Manufacturing Company is rebuilding its stave 
and heading plant burned some months ago at Frederic, 
and expects to resume operation early in November. The 
H. C. Johnson Company, which is building a big sawmill 
plant on Drummond Island, is scouring the lower peninsula 
for men and is offering $2.15 a day for common labor, and 
is picking up carpenters and millwrights. Help continues 
scarce in that section and several hundred good men could 
find work in the lumber camps and mills. The Rhoades 
& Shafer shingle and heading plant at Clare, 50 miles west 
of Saginaw, has gone out of commission after more than a 
quarter of a century of activity. The labor problem and 
scarcity of timber tributary to that locality are among the 
causes for closing. The dry kilns are being torn down and 
it is expected will soon be dismantled and the machinery 
removed. The firm has paid out $15,000 annually for mate- 
rial and labor the last eighteen years. 

It is expected the Saginaw Woods Products Company, the 
plant of which was destroyed by fire some months ago, will 
locate at Gaylord; arrangements have been effected with the 
business interests of the town to carry a portion of the 
stock. There is an ample supply of raw material there for 
the plant. 

The Kneeland, Bigelow Company shipped out 3,000,000 
feet of manufactured lumber for the month ended today. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Sept. 30.—Northern jobbers are 
preparing for the winter logging season and are getting 
camps ready and sending out supplies. Indications are 
that the logging season will be brisk this winter. 

The steamer Susie Chipman and the schooner Petrel 
took lumber cargoes to Milwaukee last week. Schooner 
Newhouse took slabs to Manitowoc, Wis. Schooner Eman- 
wel, loaded with cedar, reached Sturgeon Bay, Wis., last 
week after nearly being wrecked in a severe storm. The 
barge Plymouth, loaded with cedar, was tied up under bond 
at Menominee recently because of a claim of the C. J. 
Huebel Cedar Co., Menominee. The vessel was put under 
$8,500 bond. 

The yacht Glenda, owned by J. W. Wells, the Menominee 
lumberman, has started on a long cruise via the St. Law- 
rence River to New York. Mr. Wells and party expect to 
spend the winter in the West Indies cruising in the yacht, 

Sheboygan (Wis.) woodworking plants are booming. The 
Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is operating thirteen hours a day and the Hildebrand Manu- 
facturing Company eleven. Other plants are working 
overtime and from 1,000 to 2,000 more men could be em- 
ployed in the city, a leading manufacturer states. The 
Winter Company, of Sheboygan, has electrified its entire 
woodworking plant, sixty-two motors aggregating 280 
horsepower being installed. The plant is the first wood- 
working concern in the country to install all ball-bearing 
motors. The steam plant will be kept for emergency and 
heating purposes. 

The Graef Manufacturing Company, at Appleton, Wis., 
is erecting an addition to its lumber plant to serve as a 
warehouse. 

The Millard Manufacturing Company, which has been 
doing some millwork at Bay City, has definitely decided to 
locate in Appleton, Wis. The Appleton Commercial Club 
has leased the Pickling Co.’s property, including three 
acres, 300 feet of sidetrack, a building 160 by 140 feet in 
size and two smaller buildings. By spring it is expected 
upwards of seventy-five hands will be employed. The com- 
pany manufactures staves and hoops. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 30.—While the volume of fall 
business handled by the local lumber dealers is fair, 
there is a general feeling of apprehension and unrest 
that appears to be general throughout the trade. Busi- 
ness conditions locally are by no means satisfactory, due 
no doubt to this feeling of uneasiness that seems to 
prevail at present in all lines of trade. 

‘‘The volume of business is about two-thirds what it 
was a year ago at this time,’’ said William E. Brownlee. 
“Instead of a bright, optimistic outlook, there is a marked 
feeling of restraint on the market. National political influ- 
ences are perhaps responsible for this feeling. Business 
has fallen to that stage where it is necessary to go out and 
solicit orders—a condition that is both unsatisfactory and 
strange to Detroit lumber dealers. The depression is gen- 
eral all over the country—a mental depression due no doubt 
to the unsettled outlook, rather than a physical, depression.” 

More than passing interest will be taken in the various 
reports on lumber trade conditions throughout the State and 
the reports of the stock on hand owing to the feeling of 
uneasiness that is depressing trade. 

Cost estimates for building permits taken out in Detroit 
last week represent an aggregate expenditure of $567,730 in 
construction work, compared with $421,145 the _ previous 
week and $431,440 for the corresponding week of last year. 
There were 158 permits issued for new buildings, the com- 
bined cost of which is $544,790, against 142 permits and 
$398,800 for the week before, and 141 permits and $398,785 
for the week in 1912. The aggregate for the first 
eight months of the year is approximately $6,000,000 
greater than for the same period in 1912. There has been 
but one month in the year, February, when there has been 
an appreciable decrease. It was accounted for by the fact 
that both the Michigan Central Terminal and the Dime 
Savings Bank Building were both taken out in February, 
1912, : 


F. B. Ward, of Bay City, Mich., was in Detroit during 
the week looking over the market. 
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Active Building Season Drains Stock of Retail Yards 
—Business Expected to Assume Fall Proportions 
Shortly—Hardwood Demand Increasing. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 30.—Business is fairly active 

in the local market and trade is expected to assume 

fall proportions within the next week or two. Building 
operations in Milwaukee established a new high record 
during September, the total investment showing a gain 
of about $115,000 over the corresponding month a year 
ago. The number of permits being issued from day to 
day shows a steady increase and there is every indica- 
tion that the fall building season will assume a new 
high mark this season. An unusually large number of 
big buildings are going up this year and so conditions 
have been fairly active during the last few months. 
The situation in Milwaukee retail yards seems to be 
typical of most yards about the State. The active 


building season has resulted in a steady drain on retail 
stocks, while most yards have not replenished as rapidly 
as they would ordinarily have done. Prices in most lines 
of lumber have been high throughout the season and whole- 
salers say that dealers have been hoping for a decline and 
have ordered only to satisfy their immediate wants in most 
cases. The impression seems to be gaining ground, how- 
ever, that no price concessions can be expected from now, 
considering the increasing demand and the shortage of 
stocks. Dealers about the State are ordering much more 
freely than has been the case for several weeks. 

The demand for hardwood from factory buyers seems to 
be increasing in some lines of activity. The sash and door 
manufacturers are inclined to order only to meet their 
present requirements, but the trade in other lines is show- 
ing more life. The box manufacturers are buying well, 
especially in low-grade hardwood, and the market in this 
line is holding firm. There seems to be a feeling among 
local consumers of low-grade hardwood that another short- 
age may be experienced in this line, so many concerns are 
placing orders for stock to last them for several weeks. 
Receipts of southern hardwood seem to have been a little 
larger of late, but prices are being well maintained. There 
is a good movement in northern hardwoods, with birch, 
maple and basswood as the leaders. Stocks at most of the 
northern mills seem to be showing an incease. 


Activities of the Trade. 


The Fred Schubring Lumber Company, of Wausau, has 
gone out of business, having completed its sawing operations. 
A consolidation with the Mohr-Stotzer Lumber Company, 
which has a mill at Holt, has been effected and the reor- 
ganized company will be known as the Mohr Lumber Com- 
pany. The company has large timber holdings in Marathon 
and surrounding counties and it is understood that most 
of the timber will be sawed in Wausau. J. S. Griffith, 
formerly of Holt, now located in Wausau, will be manager. 

The officers and directors of the Mellen Lumber Company, 
of Mellen, were reélected at the fifth annual meeting of the 
concern, held recently. 

I. J. Rossmann, who has been manager for several years 
of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Company’s yard at Waupun, 
has resigned to become associated with the Loomans Lum- 
ber Company, of Waupun. It is understood that D. J. 
Loomans plans to retire from active participation in busi- 
ness, after a service of about twenty-five years, and that 
Mr. Rossmann will become financially interested in the 
Loomans concern and will later act as general manager. 

The Tomahawk Veneer & Box Company, recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, is preparing to 
occupy on October 2 the old No. 2 mill of the Bradley 
Company. Cheese boxes and various lines of veneer work 
will be turned out and from 75 to 100 men will be employed 
at the start. The company plans to cut 2,500,000 feet of 
hardwood timber annually. The incorporators of the com- 
pany are Reinhard Meyer, proprietor of the Reinhard 
Meyer Box & Veneer Company, at Merrill, and Max Meyer 
and Julius Gromoll, for several years connected with the 
Merrill Veneer Company. 

It is reported that the Willow River Lumber Company 
will rebuild its sawmill at New Richmond, which was de- 
troyed by fire on September 11 with a loss estimated at 
from $60,000 to $75,000. The mill was a large one and 
had a twenty-year run ahead of it. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Current Business Presages Heavy Fall and Winter 
Trade—Woods Work Plans Under Way—Timberland 
Taxes Increased. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Sept. 30.—The volume of business 
for the week shows a good gain over recent weeks and 
gives an indication of a healthy fall and early winter 
business, with most lines strengthening. Marine ship- 
ping is heavier than at any other time this season and 
some big orders are going forward by rail. Users of 
the better grades of pine, hemlock and hardwoods still 
show a tendency to place orders only for immediate 
consumption, but the fall trade is nevertheless fulfill- 
ing hopes held out during the summer. The good prices 
prevailing on low grades of all sorts have made up for 
some weaknesses in better stocks. Building is fair, as 
shown by comparisons with other years, according to 
reports received by the wholesalers, and some of the 
sash and door and interior woodworking establishments 
will be in the market with heavier orders soon, it is 
expected. The railroads are placing some good orders, 
although business from this source has not been so heavy 
as last year to date, probably because of the shortage 
in corn and some other crops. 

Many of the companies operating their sawmills in 
the summer only are winding up the season and making 
preparations for fall and winter work in the woods. The 
Girard Lumber Company, of Dunbar, has finished its season’s 
cut and the sawmill will be closed until winter hauling 
begins. The Island mill of the N. Ludington Company in 
Marinette has also finished its season’s cut. The Peshtigo 
Lumber Company’s mill will cut timber from the river until 
= freeze-up. The plant may also be operated during the 
winter. 

Napoleon Robare is establishing several camps near Camp 
Clark, south of Ishpeming. He will employ about sixty men 
and expects to get out a quantity of timber. B. J. Goodman, 
sr., of Ishpeming, is planning an active season. His camps 
are hear Little Lake, where he has a mill. The lumbering 
operations he has carried on north of Clowry for several 
years are about at an end, as the timber is exhausted, but 
a very heavy cut will be made in the Little Lake region. 
The I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., will have some 





camps on the Dickinson County line near the Flat Rock 
River. The company has a five years’ cut ahead in this 
region and a set of camps were built this summer along 
Schwartzer’s Creek. Sixty men were employed all summer 
and the number will be more than double by winter. Prac- 
tically the last stand of merchantable norway pine in the 
Flat Rock district will be logged by the I. Stephenson Com- 
pany this coming winter. The tract will yield 5,000,000 feet. 

R. F. Gibbs & Son, of Iron River, Mich., are establishing 
a camp eight miles northwest of Iron River. The company 
has purchased 2,600 acres of heavily timbered land in that 
section. From two to five miles of track will be laid to 
connect with the Merth-Western line to get the timber out. 
About 5,000,000 feet will be cut during the winter. 

As a result of a visit to Marquette, Mich., of the Mich- 
igan Tax Commission, timber valuations for taxation pur- 
poses have been increased three and even four times in 
many instances over the figures of the local assessors in 
Marquette County. Orlando F. Barnes of the commission 
said the State tax department has considered the worth of 
the timberland from the harvesting standpoint and had 
placed full cash value on the lands. 

The Millard Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of 
hoops and staves, has decided to locate at Appleton. The 
company has several small plants in upper Michigan. Apple- 
ton gave the company a site and factory buildings and from 
thirty to forty men will be employed during the winter and 
from sixty to seventy-five when more timber can be secured 
next summer. 

W. H. Hatton, well-known New London lumberman, is 
being urged by many Wisconsin newspapers to enter the 
field for the Republican nomination for governor. 
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DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 
MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipment:. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 




















A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 30.—Appraisals of State 
timber to be sold in St. Paul were approved at a meet- 
ing of the State timber board Monday, and about 
60,000,000 feet of timber is to be offered at the sale 
October 28 at the State capitol. Most of this is burned- 
over timber or tracts damaged by storms, with consider- 
able dead and down timber, as the policy of the State is 
to hold all good merchantable timber until it is fully 
matured. 

Preparations are going forward actively for the sea- 
son’s logging. State Forester W. T. Cox, who is in close 
touch with the Minnesota situation, says that while the 
large operators are cleaning up, and are curtailing their 
operations, there will be more timber cut this year by small 
concerns than ever before, especially in white cedar. He 
expects to see a winter of considerable activity with an out- 
put of nearly the same volume as last year. 

J. E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was. in Minneapolis visiting the local office 
last week. H. H, Shepeck, representing the I. Stephenson 
Company, Wells, Mich., was in Minneapolis last week con- 
cluding a three months’ tour of the Middle West and North- 
west, and reported a light trade in the drouth-stricken sec- 
tions, but a very satisfactory demand on the whole for 
white cedars products, which he was pushing. Howard 
Deneen, of Winnipeg, Man., sales manager for the Rainy 
River Lumber Company, stopped over the other day on his 
way east. J. W. Phillips, representative of the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Company, Leavenworth, Wash., is back from a short 
western trip. F. W. Shepard, of the North Coast Lumber 
Company, announces that the Seattle office has been moved 
from the Henry Building to 518 White Building. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 

DuLuTH, MINN., Oct. 1.—Numerous lumber buyers vis- 
ited the Duluth market last week and deals are pending. 
Among the buyers that were here last week were 
J. A. McKengpy,.of, ja: City Lumber Company, of 
North Tona ' ‘rescott of the Saginaw Bay 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, and George Gynn of the 
Wilson Avenue Lumber Company, also of Cleveland. 

Twenty-six building permits were issued in Duluth last 
week, and the total cost of improvements is placed at 
$88,325. The growth of Duluth as a manufacturing center 
is marked. The new impulse in that direction appears to 
have been given by the establishment here of a steel plant 
by the Steel Corporation, and involving a total expenditure 
of about $16,000,000. Several factories have been estab- 
lished here this year, and plants for two or three others 
are being erected. Excavation for the plant of the Western 
Spinning Company, at West Duluth, is being made. , 

About 100,000 feet of logs for the Duluth Log Company’s 
mill at Aitkin floated past their destination last week, hav- 
ing arrived sooner than was expected. The logs will be 
disposed of at some down river mill. Aitkin is on the 
Mississippi River. F 

At the Duluth Industrial Exposition held in the curling 
rink last week the lumber industry was well represented. 
The attendance was 120,000. It was the biggest show of 
the kind that has ‘taken place in Minnesota this year, with 
the exception of the State fair. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLoQuET, Minn., Sept. 30.—The last week has been 
one of heavy shipment from Cloquet. A rush of cargo 
orders to get stock to the docks before the fall advance 
in lake freights rates has kept loading crews busy and 
forced overtime loading. Orders from the yard trade 
continue to come in at a satisfactory rate and the plan- 
ing mills have all they can do to keep up with orders. 
The car supply shows increasing evidences of stringency, 
and though shipping has not been seriously interfered 
with required equipment has not been available at all 
times as desired. 

Every available man is being used in the shipping 
crews. Preparations for logging operations together 
with those under way are drawing many of the men to the 
woods and further decrease in the number available for 
work in the yards will restrict shipments to some extent. 

The mill of the Johnson-Wentworth Company will be 
shut down for repairs at the close of this week. The mill 
will be thoroughly overhauled and put in commission for 
the winter run as soon as repairs are completed. 

W. J. Campbell, of Oshkosh, called on Cloquet concerns 
the latter part of last week. Thompson, of the 
Thompson Furnitute Company, of Duluth, was in the city 
Monday of this week making purchases of stock for his 
concern. 

.H. C. Hornby, accompanied by Mrs. Hornby, left the first 
of the week for a trip to points in the West. 





Two million trees will be planted on the national 
forests in Utah, Nevada, and southern Idaho during 
1914, 





Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 








The Polleys Lumber Company 
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_~MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR*x>CARGO SHIPPERS 


WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 
Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 
- Address all correspondence to 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE - NEWHALL BUILDING 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HAY E you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 

photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 


Cottages and two-story residences. 


and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. If 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 


deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Service That Makes Friends 


The kind of service that 
brings repeat orders— 














That's the kind of service 
you get when you buy 
lumber from us. 


Let us convince you — 








We'll do so on the very 
FIRST order you send us. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 


SEATTLE. 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
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—ae 
Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 








Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG- 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and cain | 


quickest dispatch from seal We handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Ship t 











COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Box Trade in Unprofitable Shape—Durability of Cedar 
Shingles Exemplified—Valuation of Washington 
Railroads—Rebuilding a Big Plant. 

TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 29.—E. J: MeNeeley, president 
of the Eatonville Lumber Company, left recently with 
Mrs. McNeeley for San Francisco on a trip around the 
world, expecting to be gone several months. The city 
offices of the Eatonville company will continue with the 
Hubley-Crowell Lumber Company in the Bank of Cali- 
fornia Building. T. S. Galbraith has the active man- 
agement of the big plant at Eatonville and its output 
is handled through the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Ralph H. Clarke, treasurer of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, has recently returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip east. 

The box trade is inclined to be in the dumps these 
days, according to J. T. Moore, president of the Pacific 
Box Company, one of the largest manufacturers in the 
Tacoma district. Said Mr. Moore yesterday: 

Trade is nothing at all compared to what it ought to be 
or to past years. In the South American market, for ex- 
ample, nothing at all is coming. What has happened down 
there we don’t know, but we have no indication that the 
business is not ours. We have been getting some inquiries 
from the United Kingdom lately that indicate that with 
the opening of the canal considerable business will develop. 
There is not much of anything in the East. Of course we 
have some orders and are running along, but the box busi- 
ness is away below normal. 

The North Western Wooden Ware Company, which is 
rebuilding here its big plant that burned in August, has 
placed orders for seven dry kilns with the Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot of Seattle. The kilns will be of brick 
construction, each 20x120 feet and of standard type. 
They are expected to be completed in October. The 
contract for the factory building proper has been 
awarded to Cornell Bros., of this city, who already have 
work under way. The factory building will be of mill 
construction and will require about 400,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The total cost of the plant, building and equip- 
ment is estimated at $100,000. 

Contractors are rebuilding Trinity Episcopal church 
in this city, a frame structure, and are preparing to 
remove from the roof cedar shingles that have been 
there twenty-two years and are still intact. Such splen- 
did service have the shingles given that the rebuilt 
church will be shingled on both roof and sides, this 
being regarded as most durable frame construction. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, Tacoma 
Building, finds the fir market still slack, but hopes for 
some improvement with the natural fall demand that is 
expected. Mills of this agency have been eurtailing out- 
put. The agency manufactures all kinds of western 
Washington lumber, fir, hemlock, cedar and spruce, and 
makes a specialty of car material, spruce and cedar 
siding and clears, as well as big timbers, surfacing up 
to 48x48-126 at its Pacific National mill. 

The Hofius Steel & Equipment Company is now occu- 
pying the first of the buildings erected at its new 
Tacoma plant on the tidelands at the east end of the 
Lincoln bridge. Hill Hudson is manager of the Tacoma 
branch of the company and it will devote its attention 
largely to sawmill equipment of all kinds. 

C. O. Sutherland, president of the Covington Lumber 
Company, is planning to leave next week for the Orient 
and Philippines on a six months’ trip. 

The actual valuation of the railroads of this State. 
real and personal property, as found by the State tax 
commission, is $342,531,013, as compared to $342,515,593 
in 1912. The Northern Pacific leads with $126,165,337 
in 1913, the Great Northern being second with $70,007,- 
630; the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company third 
with $48,646,517, and the Milwaukee has $37,366,034. 

Announcement is made by the State board of equaliza- 
tion that the 1913 State tax levy will be 8.81 mills, 
which is 3.02 mills above last year and is the highest in 
the history of the State. 

The new mill of Emery & Nelson, at Napavine, Wash., 
began sawing last week. The old mill closed last weck. 
The new plant has a daily capacity of 60,000 feet and 
the company has enough standing timber to run for more 
than ten years. 





DISASTROUS FIRE AT RAYMOND. 


RAYMOND, WASH., Sept. 28.—The plant of the South- 
west Manufacturing Company, comprising a shingle mill 
with a daily capacity of 350,000 shingles and a cedar 
siding mill of 75,000 feet daily capacity, was destroyed 


by fire at 3:45 o’clock this morning, entailing a loss 
estimated at $150,000, partly covered by insurance. In 
addition to the plant 8,000,000 shingles and 1,000,000 
feet of red cedar siding stored in the sheds and on the 
dock were burned. The machine shop and dry kilns 
were saved by the Raymond fire department. 

The plant adjoins the Raymond Shipyard, of wiiich it 
was originally a part, and the flames were prevented 
from extending to that establishment. Two weeks ago 
the steamer Solano was launched from the ways, which 
was directly in the path of the fire. 

The location of the plant is near the upper end of 
the deep water channel of Willapa River, and was taken 
over a little more than a year ago from the owners of 
the old shipbuilding company, and remodeling has been 
in progress since that time. The shingle mill was the 
largest of the group controlled by E. E. Case, being the 
fourth shingle mill installed in Raymond by him, with 
an aggregate daily capacity of more than 1,300,000 
shingles a day. The plant had been shut down Saturday 
night to complete the installation of additional ma 
chinery in the sawmill and planing mill, and as the fire 
originated near the shingle mill engine its cause is in 
doubt. It had gained considerable headway before dis 
covery by the watchman. . 

F. R. Brown, of Olympia, and E. E. Case are the prin 
cipal stockholders in the Southwest Manufacturing Com 
pany and the Case Shingle & Lumber Company. 

In March of the present year the large steamer John 
A. Hooper, after filling the hold with lumber, came up 
to the Southwest mill and took on a deckload of 9,000.- 
000 shingles, and the photograph shown herewith was 
made at that time by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
photographer. The event marked almost a new era in 
the shipping interests of Willapa Harbor, as it demon- 
strated that the channel to and above the mill and the 
new shipbuilding plant would accommodate vessels draw- 
ing 18 feet. 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

Hoquiam, WASH., Sept. 29.—With nine large tramp 
steamers chartered to take lumber from Grays Harbor 
mills, the first of the fleet of carriers to arrive next week. 
activity in the lumber business has revived on the harbor. 
Early return of a healthy market is expected. Approxi 
mately 24,000,000 feet will be carried away by the ves 
sels. Vessels of the Strath line have been chartered. The 
first of the fleet, the Strathesk, is expected to reach the 
harbor early next week. The Strathesk will go to Port 
Pirie, Australia, after completing its cargo on the Sound. 

The plant of the Southwest Manufacturing Company, 
at Raymond, was destroyed by fire September 23. It 
consisted of a modern cedar siding mill of 75,000 feet daily 
capacity and a 400,000 feet capacity shingle mill, which 
with 8,000,000 shingles and 1,000,000 feet of siding were 
burned. The loss is estimated at $150,000, with $102,000 
blanket insurance. The insurance covered also the machine 
shop, dry kilns and storage lumber saved from the flames. 
The Southwest company was running steadily, with orders 
ahead to keep it busy at capacity during the winter. ‘The 
stockholders are E. E. Case, F. R. Brown and Charles I. 
Hinkle. Immediate rebuilding is expected. 

J. V. G. Posey, of the Posey Manufacturing Company. 
has started on a trip that will extend through the East 
and to Hamburg, Germany. His purposes are to glean new 
ideas to use in his business, manufacturing piano sounding 
boards, and to find new markets for his products. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 28.—Shingle manufae 
turers, lumbermen and logging camp operators are con- 
siderably agitated over the unfavorable condition of the 
lumber, shingle and log market. September closes with 
an unpromising outlook; in fact, the shingle market is 
shattered, the lumber market is “shot to pieces,” and the 
log market is awry. And all this came about in short 
order. Announcement is made that rail-shipping business 
is at a complete standstill, so far as lumber and shingle 
shipments are concerned. At least 75 percent of the shingle 
mills of Whatcom and Skagit Counties are obeying the close- 
down mandate, and late advices received in this city indi- 
cate that by October 1 few, if any, of the shingle mills of 
the Northwest will be in operation, unless price conditions 
are satisfactorily adjusted. The cargo-shipping mills of 
Bellingham Bay are working on orders that were booked 
during the summer, but no new orders are being received. 
Following in the wake of the perturbed conditions of the 
lumber and shingle markets is the report that log prices, 
likewise, are on the descending scale. Only a few weeks ago 
the loggers’ association voluntarily reduced log prices $1 a 
thousand feet and it is expected that a reduction of another 
$1 a thousand will be forthcoming. 

Possibility of the opening of a lumber market in Russia 
is the latest news of encouragement to manufacturers of 
this city. H. H. Matteson, secretary of the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce, received an important communica- 
tion from Dr. I. M. Goldstein, professor of political economy 
at the University of Moscow, and who is also the personal 
representative of the Russian prime minister, in which is 
sought direct facts and data anent the lumber industry of 











PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “ PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - = = ALABAMA,’ 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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PLANT OF THE SOUTHWEST MANUFACTURING CO., RAYMOND, WASH., RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
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‘iis section. Dr. Goldstein’s letter intimates the intention 
a huge syndicate composed of wealthy Russians to put on 
line of steamships flying the Russian flag between Vladi- 

ostock and Puget Sound, and special emphasis is placed on 
» ability of lumber manufacturing concerns of Bellingham 

) supply large cargoes of lumber. 

Logging camp and mill operators of Bellingham and con- 
tizuous territory evince signs of pleasure over the action of 

ne Pacific Logging Congress which has just held an im- 
rtant session at Spokane in selecting Bellingham as the 

ace for holding the annual convention in 1914; also the 

ract that one of the city’s leading loggers and lumbermen, 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, was 
jected president of the Pacific Logging Congress. 

Despite the serious aspect of the general lumber market 

» week-end shipping record shows that a busy scene was 
vacted at the waterfront mills. 

Information given this week by the Forset Service shows 

gratifying condition anent the subject of forest fires. 
luring the year only 2,260 fires were reported by the 
‘rious forest rangers in the Washington National Forests 
ud the majority of these were but incipient blazes quickly 
xtinguished by the splendid organization of fire fighters 
istituted during the season. : 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 28.—There is no change in the 

arket situation for west coast lumber products this 
week. Demand continues light with prices weak. While 
there is a decided curtailment on the part of the lumber 
mills of western Washington, it so far has had little 
{Yect on the market. This is due in a measure to the 
fact that log prices have fallen off at least a dollar a 
housand. ‘The closing of a number of Puget Sound 
ogging camps within a couple of weeks is probable, and 
the result will doubtless be a stiffening of log prices. 
Curgo business, both offshore and coastwise, is also light, 
although shippers report a number of large inquiries 
during the last few days. Red cedar shingles are low 
n price, with only a fair demand. It is believed that 
there will be improvement in the shingle condition, how- 
ever, Within the next week or so. 

Locally, business conditions are in excellent shape; this 
being reflected particularly in the amount of building 
yvoing on all over the city. Numerous large office buildings 
ind hundreds of residences are in the course of construction. 
In addition to this the Seattle Port Commission is spending 
severai million dollars in harbor development, its present 
main project being a slip and warehouse system on What- 
com Avenue. 

One of the biggest deals in ship repair equipment on the 
Pacific coast was closed this week when the Seattle Con- 
struction & Dry Dock Company took over the floating dry 
dock and marine railway of the Heffernan Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Seattle. The consideration is reported to be over half 
a million dollars. The consummation of this deal makes 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company rank among 
the most important in the country, and gives it facilities for 
handling all classes of vessels. 

The Superior Lumber Company, a wholesale concern, and 
the Crab Creek Lumber Company, operating a line of retail 
yards, both companies being under the management of I. 
Rovig, have moved their offices from the Arcade Annex to 
509 White Building, this city, where they will have more 
convenient quarters. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, who 
has been visiting the western office of his concern, located 
at Seattle, has returned to his home in Minneapolis. 

The Mackay Looney Lumber Company is located at 703 
» Building, having removed from 510 White Building, 
recently. 

The name of the old firm of Hanford & de Veuve, attor- 
ney and manager for the Lumbermen’s Indemnity, Exchange, 
the inter insurance organization of. Pacific coast sawmill 
concerns, has been changed to James H. de Veuve & Co. 
Nearly a year ago Mr. de Veuve bought the interest of his 
partner, Frank Hanford, and the firm continued the old 
hame until recently. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 29.—The establishment of a 
paper mill at Monroe is believed to be an early possi- 
bility. Negotiations are in progress and a location will 
probably be selected soon. The city has an ideal site for 
the mill, there being an abundance of pure water in the 
river and much timber suitable for paper in the woods 
near at hand. ; 

Manager Scott, of the Crown Lumber Company, of 
Mukilteo, is receiving many compliments for assistance 
rendered in the wreck of two Great Northern trains near his 
plant. One train was derailed and some of the debris landed 
on the other track. The result was the wrecking of a train 
that passed just at that time. Manager Scott hurried his 
entire force to the scene and they extinguished the flames in 
the coaches and helped release passengers imprisoned in the 
wreckage. 

Lumber and shingles are believed to have reached the bot- 
tom of the toboggan and local millmen say that, while there 
is no great profit for them at the present figures, it is the 
right time for the retailer to stock up. They believe there 
should be more doing in the order business soon and that the 
worst of the quiet season will have passed before very long. 

Cargo business to coastwise points continue fair and no 
trouble is found in securing an abundance of bottoms at low 
rates. Several cargoes were shipped last week, including 
the following: Steamer Willamette, 800,000 feet of lumber 
from the Weyerhaeuser dock for San Francisco; steamer 
Ree, 700,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Clark-Nickerson 
dock for San Francisco; steamer Hornet, 500,000 feet of 
lumber at the Crown plant and a deckload of poles from 
Bh. H. Vollans for San Francisco; steamer City of Pueblo, 
four carloads of paper from the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany’s mill for San Francisco; steamer Tailac, full cargo 
for the J. H. Baxter Company, for California. 

Announcement from Washington that approximately 108,- 
000,000 board feet of saw timber and 43,440 linear feet of 
western red cedar in the Olympic Peninsula will be dis- 
posed of has created local interest. The minimum rates at 
which the timber will be sold are $1.555 a thousand feet for 
Douglas fir; 50 cents for hemlock and $2 for cedar saw 
timber. Cedar poles will be sold at 1 cent a linear foot up 
to 45 feet in length and above that at i cents a foot. 
The total returns from the sale will be $26,000, of which 
35 percent will go to the schools and roads of Clallam and 
Jefferson Counties, in which the Olympic forest is located. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 27.—Willamette Valley lumber 
manufacturers have petitioned the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road for a reduction of 4 cents a pound on green rough 
lumber and weather dried rough lumber to California 
points north of San Francisco Bay, and it is under- 
stood that the reduction will be granted some time before 
the first of the year. Several Portland lumber manufac- 
turers have asked the railroad company to include mills at 
Portland, but so far the request has not been granted. The 
reduction proposed would be south from es City on 
the west side and south from Hillsboro on the east side 
line of the Southern Pacific. The railroad company offi- 
cials believe that the valley mJls-are entitled to the reduc- 
tion as they are not benefited by the water competition 





alleged to favor the mills in Portland, but millmen here 
who contend for a reduction all the way from Portland 
hold that water competition does not extend to points to 
which the rate will be affected. 

Movement of crops from the Inland Empire to tidewater 
has begun and there is considerable of a scramble for cars, 
although so far the railroads have been well able to cope 
with the situation. It is feared, however, that scarcity of 
rolling stock will be felt before the crops have been moved. 

News was received here today that the American schooner 
Americana, which sailed from the Columbia River March 3 
for Sydney, Australia, with a cargo of lumber, was wrecked 
on a reef. The crew made their way in the vessel’s small 
boats to Samoa, 1,400 miles distant from the scene of the 
wreck, The cargo was shipped by Charles Nelson & Co., of 
San Francisco, and the cargo was loaded at Knappton. 
The American schooner Eldorado, bound from the Columbia 
River to Antofagasta, is long overdue, an it is feared 
that vessel, too, has been lost. The 2idorado carried a 
cargo of lumber under charter to W. R. Grace & Co. It 
received the cargo at Wauna on the lower Columbia. 

The British steamer Craighall arrived here this week and 


began loading 3,500,000 feet of lumber for China under 
charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Company. Davies & 


Fehon have chartered the British steamer Straithairley to 
carry a cargo of tne same measurement from this port 
to Australia in the near future. The Danish steamer 
Arabien left here this week with a cargo of 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber for China, shipped by the China Import & Export 
Lumber Company. 

Robert W..Forbes, formerly for several years with 
the Portland Lumber Company and lately with G. W. 
Gates & Co., has become associated with the Sullivan 
Lumber Company, of this city, with offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. He will look after buy- 
ing and assist with sales. Mr. Forbes is a former 
Yale football player and an athlete of renown. F. 
A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Company, 
says business is satisfactory, with expectations of a 
larger volume. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Where the Logs Go—A Call for Woods Crews—Excel- 
lent Forest Fire Record—Big Mill Finishes Cut— 
Idaho’s Proposed Timberland Sale. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 27.—During the last thirty 
days Bogle & Callahan, logging contractors, have deliv- 
ered to the Milwaukee Lumber Company at St. Maries, 
Idaho, $60,000 worth of logs. Logs worth about $75,000 
are on the skids ready for shipment to the mill. Sep- 
tember 24 a trainload of twenty-seven cars was received 
from the company’s camps on Alder Creek. The Milwau- 
kee mill will be kept in operation until the first of the 
year, barring accidents, according to the yard superin- 
tendent, E. N. Smith. 

The Dollar Logging Company has been calling upon 
local employment agencies this week to supply crews of 
men for work in the Marble Creek district of Idaho. The 
Marble Creek district contains large bodies of virgin timber, 
and will be tapped by a logging road during the winter. 
me he report of the Federal district forester at Missoula on 
fires in Montana and Idaho the last season states that the 
total damage did not exceed $100 to Government timber, 
nor $450 to private holdings. Of the 338 fires during the 
season, 157 were caused by railroad engines. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, will leave Sunday for Chicago, where he 
will attend the National Forest Products Exposition con- 
ference. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company has finished its cut of 
16,000,000 feet of timber and has closed its plant at New- 
port. The company is directing its energy to logging opera- 
tions, which will be carried on extensively. 

Plans for the erection of a large lumber mill at Bend, 
Ore., were discussed this week. J. P. Keyes arrived today 
from Bend, and expected to meet Dr. Brooks of Minne- 
apolis and Sam Brooks of Powell River, B. C., to discuss 
the erection of a mill which will have a capacity of 100,- 
000,000 feet. Eastern capital is interested. 

George Harper and Otis Harper, of Hamilton, Mont., 
logging contractors, have established camps on Tincup 
Creek, Mont. The company has let a subcontract to Green 
and Ellinghouse of Missoula for 5,000,000 fee. 

J. H. Spaulding, manager of the Michigan Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that negotiations have been completed for the 
erection of a mill and cedar yard at St. Maries, Idaho. 

The Land Board of Idaho has decided to sell at public 
auction a compact body of 12,250 acres of timberland in the 
Boise Basin. The Barber Lumber Company, a Weyerhaeuser 
holding, has offered to bid $100,000 in cash for the timber. 
This deal has been hanging fire several months. If the 
Barber company be awarded the contract a logging road 
immediately will be constructed for a distance of 30 miles. 
In addition, it is said, the company will operate its Barber- 
ton mill, that has not turned a wheel for seven years. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SaNnDpPoINT, IpAHO, Sept. 29.—The Laclede Lumber 
Company held its annual meeting at Laclede last Mon- 
day and elected John T. Horning president and treas- 
urer, W. W. Von Canon vice president and Andrew 
Christenson secretary. The three officials above together 
with G. H. Martin and R. 8S. McCrea constitute the new 
board of directors. 

Perry Wilson has just started a camp near Bonners 
Ferry for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company. Mr. 
Wilson is also operating a camp near Wrencoe for the 
Dover Lumber Company. The Fidelity Lumber Company 
closed its mill at Newport for the season Saturday week, 
having cut 16,000,000 feet. Fred Kelley’s camp near 
Clarksfork has closed down for the season. Fred Vigue 
has finished cutting near Bayview and has gone to Vigue 
to cut for the Humbird Lumber Company. 

Two more damage suits have been filed against 
the Northern Pacific Railway for damages by the big 
forest fire of August 20-21 in the Cocolalla_and Sagle re- 
gion of this county. One is that of J. W. Holmes, admin- 
istrator of the estate of James Leetham, who asks $3.000 
compensation for losses sustained, and the other that of 
J. H. Graves, who wants $575. <A large number of damage 
suits running into many thousand dollars have been started 
against the railway company as a result of the fire, which is 
alleged to have started by a_spark from a passing locomo- 
tive. Two cases in which damages were awarded in the 


district court were recently passed on by the Supreme Court, 
affirming the verdict of the lower court, so that the com- 
pany will have to pay all these claims, as the facts are the 
same in each, with regard to the start of the fire. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods, 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 








Largest 


e IN MICHIGAN. 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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The Wolf - Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Cc. C. FOLLMER & CO. 
Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, . - MICHIGAN 











G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


and Fir Lumber 
Eastern Office, 


Western Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seattle, Washington. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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_Timberlands—For Sale 


The owners of a few good tracts have placed their 
properties in our hands. ‘We have some stumpage 
and some fee lands in southern, northern and west- 
ern states, and in Canada and Labrador. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 
Harriman National Bank Building, © 
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A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 

NAYS aN) houses and hungalows, and descrip- 

\\S . \ tion of different kinds of construction 

RONAN material. Specifications and plans 

\ NY for each building and estimate of cost, 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
g 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Peoedeeeee F 


White Pine) 





We must move at once 





1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" ““D”’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D”’ Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 








With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 
With Toilet, $2.00 per day 





Room Rates } 


With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 








FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 29.—The volume of business 
is fairly good and compares favorably with last year. 
Prices are badly off and probably will be for thirty days 
or longer. The mills are fairly supplied with orders 
and are booking some new business, but are not overly 
eager to take it at the prevailing prices. 

Logging operations have been begun by all the larger 

mills and from all indications ‘the usual amount will be 
ut in this winter, as the mills with-elean up all surplus 
ogs by the close of the sawing season. The heaviest opera- 
tions will be carried on along the Fortine, Stillwater and 
Swan River districts. 

Lands in Flathead and Lincoln Counties belonging to 
the Anaconda’ Copper Mining Company, suitable for agri- 
culture or stock raising, will be sold to actual settlers on 
easy terms. If the land described is adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is wanted the company will not refuse 
to sell because it is timbered. That the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda eg Company will at once insti- 
tute a new policy in the handling of its lands in Flathead 
and Lincoln Counties was announced Yd John R. Toole, of 
Missoula, who was in Kalispell for a short visit last week. 
Mr. Toole has general charge of the lands of the company, 
which are generally known as the Big Blackfoot lands, 
and comprise the greater part of those in the two counties 
originally held by the Northern Pacific Railway as a land 
grant from the Government. 

R. P. McLaughlin, supervisor of the Blackfeet National 
Forest, returned last week from the North Fork country, 
where he has a large crew doing reconnaissance work 
preparatory to making a large timber sale. He says that 
the new Government road up the North Fork of the Flat- 
head River is nearing completion and that it will be one 
of the finest roads in the State. Assistant District Forester 
J. F. Preston, with headquarters at Missoula, has been in 
the ae, on business connected with the forestry depart- 
ment. 

Ranger E. J. Jacroux has been assigned to the Flathead 
national forest and will have charge of the Somers Lumber 
Company’s timber purchases in the Swan Lake district. 

W. E. Weils, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Compary, says that the company will log extensively this 
winter, chiefly in the Swan River country, where it will 
establish two or more one camps. Most of its logging 
operations along the Stillwater River will be done y 
contract and the company now has several contractors in 
that section doing the necessary work preparatory for a 
long winter’s ge They will also = in approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 feet this winter for the Whitefish plant, 
which the company expects to operate a full season next 
year. 

A. G. Naundorff, secretary and treasurer of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, returned last week from a business trip 
to points in the Dakotas and eastern Montana very opti- 
mistic as to the future lumber market in Montana. He is 
of the opinicn that better prices will prevail within the 
near future. The Eureka company’s sawmill is running 
on a double shift and its shipping department is turning 
out approximately 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet a month. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lippy, Mont., Sept. 29.—The Montana Pulp & Paper 
Company, according to Hon. Ed Donlan, president of 
the company, is preparing to buy the 700,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Kootenai National Forest that the Gov- 
ernment is advertising for sale. Mr. Donlan made this 
statement to Dorr Skeels, who has charge of the sale 
for the Forest Service. The company is figuring on 
building a large pulp and paper mill and also a large saw- 
mill at the mouth of the Yakt River. The timber lies 
along the Yakt River. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Company is preparing to 
dispose of the agricultural timberlands that it holds in 
Lincoln and Flathead Counties. The land will be sold only 
to actual settlers for homes and easy terms of payment will 
be given. Most of this land comprised originally the land 
grant of the Government to the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, but which was later purchased by the Anaconda 
company. 

More money was received from timber sales in the 
Kootenai National Forest during the last fiscal year than 
from any other forest in the State. One-fourth of the 
sum received will be returned to Lincoln County for road 
and school purposes, the amount returned being $12,957.16. 

Supervisor W. A. Raymond, of the Kootenai National 
Forest, has had an interesting display of forest products 
at the Montana State Fair during the last week. The dis- 
play includes a large variety of mineral specimens taken 
from within the forest reserve. 

William Hogan, of Troy, who has a contract to get out 
100,000 railroad ties for the Great Northern Railway, has 
purchased a freight motor truck, which will be used in 
hauling the ties from the timber to the railroad. ~ 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Spurt in Export Business Expected in October—The 
Fir Situation—Week’s Building Up to Average— 
Many Forest Fires. 

San Francisco, Sept. 29.—The export fir lumber 
business is dull. Considerable business has been taken 
for 1914 delivery, but the prices are too low. A spurt 
is hoped for in October but there are better prospects 
for a resumption of heavy offshore trade about March 
next. Some Australian business is being done at about 
$10.50 to $11 mill base. The lumber trade with China 
is still effected by the internal dissensions and foreign 
complications. 

Offshore lumber freights are steady, showing a ten- 
dency to strengthen. This, probably, on account of a 
number of vessels having been taken up recently. 

Domestic fir lumber is weak, at about $11 base, de- 
livered San Francisco, and $11.50 southern California 
ports. The looked-for improvement is overdue but the 
closing of additional mills in Oregon and Washington is 
a favorable indication. Fortunately, few random ear- 
goes are arriving as such fir lumber sells as low as $10 
to $10.50 base. Twenty-four lumber steamers are tied 
up and coasting freights remain at $3, San Francisco, 
and $3.50 south. 

The number of building contracts filed for record 
during the week was thirty-eight, representing a total 
investment in buildings of $327,000. This is a fair 
average for local building construction. The list of 
building permits was swelled this week by the issuing 
of a construction permit amounting to $900,000, for 
the Municipal Auditorium which is being built by the 








exposition company at the Civic Center and which wil! 
be presented to the city. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco duriny 
the week ended Saturday, July 19, amounted to a totui 
of 18,000,000 feet. These figures include California 
redwood as well as fir from Oregon and Washington 
ports. A slight stiffening in offshore lumber charters 
is reported. 

A number of forest fires have swept thousands o: 
acres of land in Napa and Santa Cruz Counties duriny 
the last week or two weeks and only the strenuous e: 
forts of hundreds of fire fighters saved some of the mills 
and timber lands in the Santa Cruz Mountain district: 
While several groves of redwoods were burned and 
number of farms were devastated, there was no very 
heavy damage to merchantable timber. 

The Weed Lumber Company is operating on its usu:! 
large scale at Weed where large quantities of whit 
pine are worked up into doors and box shook. The 
veneer factory has been busy this season. The sawmill 
will continue in operation until snow puts an end to 
logging. 

Cuba, one of the tirst Nations to accept the invitation 
of the President of the United States to participate in 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, backed up 
that acceptance this week when it formally dedicate : 
site of the exposition grounds for its 1915 pavilion. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum 
ber Company, has arrived from Klamath Falls and will 
spend a few days in this city. L. J. Wentworth, oi 
the Portland Lumber Company, has returned to Oregon 
after visiting A. J. Russell, California agent of his 
company. D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the 
Standard Lumber Company, is in the city conferring 
with President T. S. Bullock. S. M. Hauptman, of the 
Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company, has returned to this 
city after visiting Portland and other cities in Oregon. 
E. J. R. King, who has been United States consul at 
Hokodate, Japan, for many years, arrived from Japan 
during the week accompanied by Mrs. King. He has 
been a leader in the Japanese hardwood lumber trade. 
Ira B. Bennett, head of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company, is in this city on business. 


San FrRANcIsco, Sept. 29.—Four hundred years ago 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, advancing from Darien, first 
gazed upon the Pacific Ocean. Today on the grounds 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Senor 
Jose Portunedo y Tamayo, special commissioner of the 
Republic of Cuba to the Panama-Pacific exposition, for 
mally dedicated the site of its national pavilion and was 
accorded an ovation. The historical sequence of the dis 
covery of America and of the Pacific Ocean was widely 
commented upon by the speakers. It was upon the 
island of Cuba that Columbus landed on his first voyage 
of exploration, October 14, 1492. In honor of the Cuban 
commissioner the sixth and sixteenth regiments of 
United States infantry marched before the reviewing 
stand on the Presidio military reservation, adjoining 
the exposition site. With the commissioner on the re 
viewing stand were officials of the Panama-Pacifie ex- 
position, United States consuls in San Francisco, visit- 
ing diplomats and dignitaries and representatives of the 
city of San Francisco and the State of California. Pre 
ceding the exercises on the Presidio grounds the com- 
missioner was tendered a formal luncheon at the Palace 
Hotel. Following the review, the commissioner and his 
hosts visited the site of the Cuban Building, where the 
dedication exercises were held, concluding with the pres 
entation of a deed to the site of the Cuban Building 
to the commissioner by President Charles C. Moore, of 
the exposition, 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR LUMBER NOTES. 

San Pepro, Sept. 27.—Lumber arrivals here this week 
were the largest for several weeks, approximately 
12,000,000 feet of lumber having been brought into the 
local harbor. This is nearly 3,000,000 feet more than 
arrived last week. Monday and Tuesday arrivals were 
the heaviest. The local lumber companies that received 
a large share of this lumber were the Hammond, 
2,350,000 feet; McCormick, 2,000,000 feet; Southern 
California, 1,500,000 feet; San Pedro, 800,000 feet, and 
the E. K. Wood, 400,000 feet. The Southern Pacitic 
Railway received a consignment of ties. The General 
Hubbard, with 1,600,000 feet of lumber, brought the 
largest consignment. 

The American schooner Americana has been given up 
by Lloyds. The vessel was on a voyage from Astoria 
to Sydney, Australia, with lumber. 

After months of consideration the harbor commission 
has reached an agreement with representatives of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company with reference to the 
granting of a wharf franchise. The commission decided 
that the lumber company be given a fifteen-year fran 
chise and notice of sale will be advertised in a few days. 
The company’s holdings are on the west side of the main 
harbor channel. Under the proposed franchise the com 
pany proposes to make extensive improvements and will 
invest about $50,000. 

In compliance with suggestions made by the harbor 
pilots, the harbor commission has changed the speed limit 
of vessels in the inner harbor. The new rule will provide 
for a speed limit of 6 miles instead of four as at present. 








AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EurEKA, CAL.. Sept. 29.—The camping season, always 
dreaded by timber owners and at its hight now, is 
bringing its usual toll of forest fires throughout the 
State. A fire raging in Mendocino County in the L. FE. 
White Lumber Company’s timber on Elk Creek, about 
fifteen miles back of Greenwood, near what is known as 
Three Spring Gulch, extends for several miles along the 
railroad. Eight railroad bridges and trestles have been 
burned and a large amount of track has been destroyed. 
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‘he loss to timber and agriculture around Napa and 
santa Rosa has also been very heavy; in the Napa dis- 
riet, Where twenty families have been rendered home- 
iss, it is estimated at $75,000. Humboldt County is 
lso getting its share of fires, the largest reported being 
the southeastern part of the county, where it is 
ving in the dry underbrush among the burned over 
ctions of the logged-over tan bark lands. Damage 
nounting to several hundred dollars resulted from a 
rush fire that ignited the Stitz Creek trestle on the 
‘acifie Lumber Company’s logging road. About 100 
ids of the trestle were destroyed, and traffic was 
pped for several days. The Pacifie people have been 
pecially unfortunate about fires this year. Not long 
vo their new dry kilns were totally destroyed, and this 
st week they lost their machine shops at Scotia. Gen- 
(| Manager Macdonald is under the impression that 
« Jatter fire originated from a spark igniting the 
of. The loss is covered by insurance. ‘ 
No changes are noted in the prices of redwood in any 
the markets, with the exception of redwood shingles, 
ch have made an advance. Appearances indicate that 
thin the next thirty days the price of shingles will be 
nsiderably firmer. ; 
Iilumboldt County is enjoying excellent logging weather 
i all lumber camps are working to the fullest capacity 
bring sufficient logs down to the ponds to take care of 
winter runs. The mills are sawing heavily on redwood 
. tor which the demand jont now is heavy. The Ameri- 
, schooner A, F. Coates cleared recently with 24,627 ties 
board, amounting to 788,064 feet board measure and 
jued at $9,446.77, consigned to Honolulu, and a number 
other cargoes of ties are to be loaded shortly. 
The British steamer Manningtry has cleared for Sydney, 
istralia, and Auckland, N. Z., having loaded here rough 
ar redwood and dry redwoed doorstock amounting to 
563,409 feet, valued at $45,594.62, and the local mills 
ve also loaded during the past week the British steamer 
een Maud, chartered by the American Trading Company. 
Offshore cargoes are being loaded on the barkentine Mary 
ikleman, bark Antiope and schooner Halcyon, which ar- 
d in port after being out twenty-four days from Kailua. 
addition to these vessels, four tramp steamers are due in 
t shortly, which will keep the local mills hustling. These 
the Norwegian steamer Terrier, due to arrive from Nome 
load rough clear for the American Trading Company ; 
syitish steamer Arrino, which will take on lumber for Mel- 
irne; British steamer Harmattan, due from Valparaiso to 
d for the American Trading Company, and British 
aumer Largo Law, chartered by A. F. Thane & Co., which 
| come to this port to load for Melbourne after complet- 
ne discharge in San Francisco. 
local lumbermen and friends of the deceased have been 
i shocked by the death of Earl 8. Hicks in San Fran- 
vO Mr. Hicks is well known here through his connec- 
n with the Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Los ANGELES, CaAL., Sept. 29.—Lumber conditions are 
uproving slowly. Smaller inland towns near Los An- 
ies show prospects of more building. Beach towns 
have inereased their building operations to a marked 
degree, the cities along the coast making records in this 
» that have not been exceeded in their history. San Diego 
| slowed up in its demand for lumber. This is partly due 
to the troubled conditions in Mexico, whence many mining 
1 vrs are shipped fromr San Diego. Local lumber concerns 
reported the same conditions in regard to mining tim- 
<, saying that the revolution has caused a cessation of 
ning. One company that had a_ standing order for 
100,000 monthly recently was notified of the cancellation 
he order. Another reason for the prevailing conditions 
is that little lumber has been shipped to Arizona and 
Mexico for some time, there seeming to be no demand 
there whatsoever. ; 
the Alta Planing Mill Company, which is now construct- 
nine buildings of the State Normal School in this city, 
‘also the lowest bidder at about $48,000 for the erec- 
tion of the fine arts building. The Alta Planing Mill Com- 
pany has also been awarded the erection of the Southern 
lacitie Areade Station. ee 
Report was recently published that the California Lumber 
Company, of Loyalton, had been succeeded by T. Squires, 
ich is an error. The California Lumber Company is 
sned and operated by A. F. Dodge, who is president and 
rintendent. The company has had a_ successful year, 
ving cut more than 30,000 feet of lumber daily, shipping 
faust as the lumber was marketable. It has no difficulty 
finding a ready market for its material. 
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Interior Timber Owners to Amend Suggestions on In- 
crease of Timber Royalties—Report of Firewarden 
Shows Small Number of Fires. 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 29.—Timber owners and lum- 
rmen in the interior of the Province have amendments 
' propose to the suggestions made by the Coast lumber- 
en regarding the inerease of royalties on timber. The 
terior men indorse the schedule of increases as sug- 
sted, but they contend that if such a system is put in 
ree the identical royalties should be payable, grade for 
ade, on mountain and Coast timber. They are also of 
‘ opinion that No. 3 logs should bear no increase dur- 
s the entire period. If the decision of the govern- 
ent is against grading logs for royalty purposes then 
is suggested that owing to the inferiority of mountain 
mber as compared to Coast timber, and owing to the 
“ry unjust inequality now existing in the matter of 
ound rentals and fire guarding charges, mountain tim- 
should be required to pay royalty on the basis of 
ie-third less of that chargeable upon Coast timber. 
ie mountain men further believe that the royalties 
ould be fixed for a period of thirty years, instead of 
venty, and that ground rent should be decreased. 

‘The method of sealing logs has also been criticised by 
e Coast millmen, but interior manufacturers are 
renuously opposed to the adoption of the Coast scale on 
imber east of the mountains, as they contend it is impos- 


ble to cut out the scale. They favor the continuation of 

ie Doyle scale. 

The report of the chief firewarden for the season shows 

iat out of 600 fires, only 95 entailed expense. The cost 
fire protective work, however, ran as high as $47,000 a 
onth, while the patrol alone for the season amounted to 

200,000. The summer has beet) wet, which was the chief 


reason that few fires became dangerous. To put out the 95 
mentioned cost $4,500. The aggregate area of green timber 
burned over was less than fifteen square miles. 

A curious deadlock has arisen over the recent arbitration 
between the city of Vancouver and the Vancouver Lumber 
Company, in which the company claimed $519,000 for alleged 
damages to its property as a result of the building of the 
Connaught bridge. Although the award has been ready since 
September 9, being filed in the supreme court, neither party 
has yet shown any inclination to pay the costs and find out 
the award. ‘The city, of course, is in no hurry to find out 
the award as it has nothing to gain. Before the award can 
be lifted the costs, amounting to $5,000, have to be paid 
by the party lifting the award out of the care of the regis- 
trar. 

The question of export has come recently owing to the 
recent case before the courts, and the impression seems to 
prevail that cedar poles can not be exported. This timber 
can be sent out of the Province if an order-in-council is 
first obtained, and this is given whenever application is 
made. There is an export tax of one-half cent per lineal 
foot on all cedar poles exported. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Sept. 29.—The lumber trade is par- 
ticipating in the general revival of business activity 
due to the heavy western harvest and the improvement 
in financial conditions. Building is active and likely to 
continue so until late in the season, with a brisk demand 
for lumber especially of the medium and lower grades 
White pine strips and mill culls are in requisition. Red 
pine is moving slowly. Americans are buying largely in 
view of the speedy adoption of the tariff bill, shipments 
being held back in the meantime. The English market is 
improving. On the whole there is a general feeling of 
confidence and no disposition toward lower prices. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Railways to Extend Cartage Service—Ontario Claims 
Most Valuable Pine Forests—Lumbermen Consider 
Season Unsatisfactory. 

Orrawa, OnT., Oct. 2.—The Canadian railways have 
definitely agreed to extend their cartage service until 
January 1 to take care of the heavy fall trade. It will 
be done at an increase of half a cent a hundred pounds. 
An order has been issued by the Railway Commission 
of Canada authorizing the increase and detailing the 
steps the board took as mediator between the transporta- 
tion interests and the shippers. Cartage formerly per- 
formed by the railways for 214 cents a hundred pounds 
will be done from now on for 3 cents. While this 
arrangement has been made till January 1 only there is 
every probability, as already announced, that it will be 
made permanent after it has been given a trial. 

The Ontario Government has just issued a handbook 
of Ontario resources which claims for Ontario the most 
valuable pine forests on the Continent. ‘The forest wealth 
of the Province,” it states, “is an asset that must not be 
overlooked. The forest area of Ontario, not counting Pa- 
tricia, the newly added district, which alone has 100,000 
square miles, is the most valuable on the Continent of 
America. The quantity of pine still standing on licensed 
lands is estimated at 7.000,000,000 feet and on unlicensed 
lands 13,500,000,000. The total revenue of the Province 
from woods and forests in 1912 was $1.985,662.” 

Chairman H. L. Drayton, of the Dominion Railway Com- 
mission, has returned from England, where he was absent a 
month taking up with the British authorities the question 
of establishing joint control of ocean rates, which is of in- 
terest to lumbermen because of recent substantial increases 
in the rates on timber. Although Chairman Drayton’s re- 
port has not been made public it is understood to provide for 
the establishment of a joint tribunal by the Canadian and 
British Governments for ocean rate control. 

Local lumbermen are beginning to complain that this has 
been a poor season for them. Uncertainty regarding the 
American tariff retarded the export trade to the United 
States during the summer months to such an extent that 
not a single lumber-loaded barge was to be seen on the 
Rideau Canal or Ottawa River; then came the forest fires of 
a few months ago which burned parts of valuable limits 
owned by Ottawa firms; next several local fires caused hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ damage to several companies, 
including Shepard & Morse and J. R. Booth. Now comes the 
loss and inconvenience caused to exporters by the labor 
troubles prevalent in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Spruce trees 6 feet in diameter on the fringe of the Arctic 
Circle is the lumber news brought down from Canada's Far 
North by Henry A. Conroy, inspector of Indian agencies, 
who has just returned from an inspection tour. “There is 
a fringe of good timber, mostly spruce, in view all the wa 
along the Liard River to its junction with the Nelson,” 
stated Mr. Conroy. “Then on the Nelson there is also good 
timber. And when you get into the foothills you see the 
finest kind of spruce." Some of it will go 5 or 6 feet across 
the stumps, the biggest spruce I have ever seen. This is on 
the British Columbia side of the boundary.” 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 29.—The Dominion Govern- 
ment report on lumber for 1912 has just been made pub- 
lie. It shows that the production for the year was 
4,389,723,000 feet, valued at $69,475,784, a decrease of 
10.7 percent as compared with 1911. Ontario had a cut 
of 1,385,186,000 feet, valued at $26,774,937; British 
Columbia is second with 1,313,792,000 feet, valued at 
$17,738,836; Quebee next with 677,215,000 feet, valued 
at $10,683,262, and New Brunswick fourth with 449,- 
738,000 feet, valued at $6,042,533. Spruce was the most 
valuable timber, the cut being valued at $20,378,853. 


The white pine cut was second in value, being $19,- 
119,694. 


A much complete report on the lumbering industry 
of the country, and one which is equally authoritative, 
appeared last week in the Montreal Journal of Commerce by 
Roy L. Campbell, of the Dominion Forestry Department. 
Mr. Campbeli shows by tables and diagrams the extent and 
growth of the lumbering industry in this country. In 1870, 
Canada exported $21,533.000 worth of lumber.’ Ten years 
later this decreased to $16,.854.000. In 1890 it amounted to 
$26,000,000 ; in 1200 to $29,600,000; in 1910 to $47,517,000, 
and last year to $40,892.000. In 1871, the total value of 
the forest products was $41,000,000. while in 1911, the value 
of the products increased to $184,630,000. The capital in- 
vested in the industry increased in the same time from 
$20,588,000 to $259.889,000. Another interesting fact 
brought out in his article has to do with the kind of timber 
exported. 
square timber out of total forest exports of $25,000,000. 
Last year, the square timber exported amounted to but 
$1,268,000. Lumber exports increased from $16,000,000 in 
1875 to $32,000,000 last year: Other valuable information 
relating to the lumbering industry in Canada jg also con. 
tained in the article, 





| A High Quality Wood \ 










































































For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful color and highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
in a variety of finish. Favored by 
manufacturres because of its availa- 
bility and the ease with which it can 
be worked. 





Presents a Softness Possessed by Few Other Woods. 





1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 








In 1875, Canada exported $6,593,000 worth of 


























\ c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., y 
omah, Wis. 

.WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 
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G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 














o, Eau Claire, Wis. < 
t # RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., y 
Q Rib Lake, Wis. ) 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
N New Richmond, Wis. f 
\ HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO fi 
j Grand Rapids, Mich. A ’ 
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[ TENNESSEE AROMATIC] 


RED cEDA CEDAR 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 


Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


'GEO.C. BROWN & CO. 
MAIN OFFICE PROCTOR.’ ARK: 











Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 























CALHOUN MFG. CO. 
(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 
Long and Short Leaf Cypress and 
Yellow Pine |! Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. | 








KANSAS CITY 








Kansas City 
Mo. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


ang 


Kansas City, Mo. 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 

















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers— | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber — 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles |¢, te Washisgton. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles —— 
“ en 99 ecurity B’ * 
Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


647 Brandeis Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 
Omaha, Nebr. 















For Quality 


YELLOW PINE, WESTERN PINE, 
OAK AND FENCE POSTS 
We are in position to satisfy you. 
CRESCENT LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


° H. H. Hutchinson. J. F. Jamison. 


J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 


MISSOURL 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Cypress and Hardwoods Improving—Increasing Use of 
Cypress Ties—Railroad Exploitation of Silos—Ad- 
verse Weather Much in Evidence. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. finding 
steady call in mixed-carlots, and prices are very steady. 
Yellow pine reports are mixed. It is admitted, however, 
that the situation is unsatisfactory. Hardwood market 
conditions resemble those of cypress more closely than 
of yellow pine. Car shortage develops slowly. Mills on 


29.—Cypress is 


the Southern Pacifie are having some trouble on this 
score, but no very serious inconvenience is reported as 
vet. Bad weather has interfered with logging opera- 
tions in some parts of Louisiana and Mississippi, and 
heavy rains occurred the latter part of the week over 
south Louisiana. A baby eyelone, passing over Jeaner 


ette September 26, wrecked one of the lumber sheds of 
the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company. 

A strike on the shipyards of the Alabama-New Orleans 
Transportation Company, on the Lake Borgne Canal, 
shut down that plant last Thursday. About 500 men, led 
by their foremen, quit work following the dise harge of sey- 
cral of their fellows who were charged with “loating.’ 

Fire in the building of the Hl. W. Johns-Manville Com 
pany’s building at Gravier and Magazine. early last Wednes 


day morning, resulted in a damage of between $40,000 and 
$50,000 to stock and possibly as much more to the building. 
Manager George A. Schmidt at once telegraphed the com 
pany’s factories for rush shipments to replace the damaged 
stock, and declares that the fire has not interrupted the 
business of the New Orleans branch. 


Advices from Gulfport, Miss., state that the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad is purchasing cypress crossties to replace 
the pine ties, as they wear out, on its Gulfport-Hattiesburg 
division. About 9,000 cypress ties, it is said, have already 
been ordered and delivered by barge from the Louisiana 


mills, and orders for 
The New 
demonstration train” 


more will be pliced as they are needed, 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad started a “silo 
out of Jackson, Miss.. its northern ter- 
minus, this morning. under charge of H. EK. Blakeslee, Mis- 
sissippi’s agricultural commissioner. The train will) make 
at practically all the stations along the line to demon- 
strate the use and value of silos to the farmers. Lumber- 
men naturally are taking active interest in the movement, 
which will increase the local demand for their product. 

Sale of another “ready-made” town is reported from Me 
Comb City. Miss.. where the J. J. White Lumber Company 
has recently disposed of its holdings in South McComb to 
Messrs. F. B. and Thad Lampton and H. B. Holmes. The 
property involved comprises 100 acres of ground, with 150 
cottages and other buildings. including churches and schools. 
The White company closed its mill at} MeComb = several 
months ago after a continuous operation of many years, 
and transferred its activities to Columbia, where it has 
built a larger and thoronghly modern plant. Most of its 
employees have gone to Columbia. 


stops 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
LA., 


SHREVEPORT, Sept. 29.—During the last several 


days in northwestern Louisiana, eastern and southern 
Texas and parts of Arkansas lumber operations have 
been heavily curtailed owing to unprecedented rains 


Most of the big mills in the Shreveport territory have 
been closed for three days, according to reports in the 


local cireles, while small mills have been still less 
active. The bulk of the planers has been out of 
commission. If the rains subside operations may be 
resumed the first of next week, though some mills no 


Since last 
aggregated 
15.82 


doubt will still have trouble securing logs. 
Thursday the rainfall at Shreveport has 
almost 9 inches. During the month it has totaled 
inehes, which smashes all monthly records since a branch 


of the Weather Bureau was established here in 1871. 
The nearest approach to it was in December, 1884, when 
the precipitation totaled 15.55 inches. Although the 


rains have caused many of the milling operations to be 
suspended, they have at the same time given cause for 
encouragement, for shipping has been largely curtailed, 
stocks reduced, and strength added to the market. 
Strength already has been added to the market in 
general demand , although the railways have not bought 


in much volume. However, the prices have remained un- 
satisfactory, though slashing has ceased and some manu- 
facturers have begun asking more for their stock. 


The 
damuag 
in soon, 


cotton crop, the main crop in this territory. bas been 
ed considerably by the rains, but if fair weather sets 
the bulk of the staple will be picked. The improved 
price will offset much of the loss in quantity. 

All business men in this territory are interested in the 
arrival in Shreveport, for handling by banks here, of $475,- 
000 to be used in movement of the cotton crop. Only 
$25.000 more is due here, the total allotted to Shreveport 
having been $500,000. Its distribution promises to help 
business generally in this section. 

The brief to be filed by the carriers in reg 

form mileage freight rate case, in which 
rates between all points in Louisiana are 
ceiving attention. The Louisiana General 
Association recently held a conference at 
cuss the brief. The case will be 
railroad commission when the briefs by 
the commercial organizations are filed, 
yet. 
“ Gov. L. E. Hall has issued a_ proclamation 
October 9 as Fire Prevention Day in Louisiana. 
all citizens to clean off trash and otherwise 
on that date. 


rard to the uni- 
uniform mileage 
proposed, is re- 
Freight Agents’ 
Alexandria to dis- 
considered by the State 
the railways and 
probably some months 
designating 


Ile urges 
reduce fire risks 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Sept. 30.—Demand is hardly up 
to that of this time last month, and while many are 
of the opinion that the market is sure to improve from 
this time on others believe that the dull season will last 
for several weeks. Lake Charles mills are still operat- 
ing full time and most of them claim to be doing a 
real good business. On the other hand many of the 
large manufacturers who have mills up the Kansas City 
Southern and Iron Mountain, say that business has 
been unusually dull during the last two weeks. Export 
business has not been up to what was anticipated. 
Export agents who have been here from Galveston, 
Houston, Beaumont, 


Port Arthur and other points say 


that the increased demand that was expected has so fm 
failed to materialize. 

Reports from the cypress district are unusually en 
couraging, owing to the fact that the rains of the 
last thirty days have flooded all of the swamps and cypress 
logging is now at its hight. 

Lumbermen in this section 
in the arrest of Charles Cline, 
with being one of the gang of smugglers who have beer 
sending arms to the reyolutionists. Cline was one of the 
five men waited upon by the citizens of Merryville and giver 
hours to leave town when the strike was declared agains' 
the American Lumber Company following the Grabow riots 
Cline went from Merryville to DeKidder and was not hear 
from again by the labor leaders of this se¢tion until he was 
arrested charged with smuggling to the revolutionists in 
Mexico, 

Colonel S. T. 
is to leave peer 
resent the Cale 
American Banker 
ring and Mrs. 


interested 
» charged 


are more or. less 
on the Texas border 


Woodring, 
for 
sieu 


accompanied by 
Boston, where Mr. 


Mrs. Woodring 
Woodring will rep 
National Bank of this city at th 

s’ Association convention. Colonel Wood 
Woodring will make an extended tour of th: 






North and East following the convention. They expect 
to return to Lake Charles in October. During the absenc 
of Colonel Woodring the big plant of the Calcasieu Longs 
Leaf Lumber Company here will be under the managemenr 
of dames G. Graye, the assistant manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Lutcher Stark will leave Orange thi 
week for Austin, where they will spend the early winter 

Continued rains have been responsible for many of. th: 
mills in southwestern Louisiana closing temporarily. Th. 
Beatrice Lumber Company, at Lemonville, 20 miles fron 
Lake Charles and just across the Texas line, was among 
the first of the mills to close. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has just let th 
contract to Weaver & Son, of Galveston, for a 75-hors« 
tell boat to be used for towing purposes on the Sabin 
fiver, 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 29.—The market situation and 
lumber movement show no improvement and Jumberme: 
view the prospects with pessimism. Prices ¢on 
tinue to show weakness, with little demand for anything 
No improvement in the near future is looked for. Lum 
bermen point out that a new season is just opening and 
the situation is anything but satisf: wtory. No orders ot 
any kind, except for a few job lots, are being received 

The car situation would probably be tight were many 
cars in demand. The crop movement is in full swing 
both west and south, but this does not affect the situa 
tion, as the lumbermen have no interest in cars when 
they have no orders for material with which to load 
them. Dull business has caused considerable complaint 
and mills running on short time have closed down. 


2g 


some 


Hardwood continues to hold steady, with brisk busi 
ness reported by exporters. Oak and ash are selling 
well. Gum is slow, hickory in fair demand. 

The sawmill of the Tartt Lumber Company, at Lau 


derdale station, has been closed down, Timber in that 
section has all been cut. The mill will be reérected at 
another point not yet determined. The company has in 
operation a mill at Montgomery. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Sept. 29.—Notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance of the strike of longshoremen, the last week 


has been a very active one, and ship agents and steve 
dores are of the opinion that no delay 
occasioned in the loading of the 
strike. The outward practi 
cally double what it was the previous week, and a number 
of large cargoes went forward, including 1,786,000. feet. to 
Rio, 1,202,000 feet to Genoa, Italy, and two parcels in th 
same vessel—one of 920,000 feet for Antwerp and the other 
o98,000 feet for Hamburg. The aggregate of the week's 
outward movement, all lumber except one parcel shipment 
of sawn timber, reached 5,727,000 feet. The only shipment 
of sawn timber amounted to 453,000 feet and went to Ant 
werp. In addition to the yellow pine movement 22.100 fect 
of poplar logs went to Hamburg and 13,250 feet of ash 
lumber to Buenos Aires. 

In the sawn timber trade 
are no inquiries from abroad. 


there has heen 
vessels by reason of 
movement of yellow pine was 


the market 


: is quiet, 
rhe 


market 


and ther: 
is quoted at 23 





to 24 cents for 30-foot average, having dropped slightly 
within the last fortnight. There is no trading, and whil 
the outward movement for the last month has been light 
the probability is that for the next thirty days it will bi 
still lighter. s 

The outward movement to South American ports during 
the week was practically 2,500,000 feet—the largest move 
ment that has gone forward in that direction in many 
weeks. There is a slight strengthening in the interior trade: 
only ene small cargo—518,000 feet—went to Cuba. 

SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 
WARREN, ARK., Sept. 29.—The market situation is ‘ot 


very encouraging from a 
Retail stocks are lower than ever 
of the year, but most dealers 
policy of buying, refusing to stock up. This, of course 
keeps prices on a low ebb, and as long as shipments are 
moving promptly the retailers will not change their policy 

With the tariff and money questions practically disposed 
of, and money easy, there should be an inerease in building 
operations, and some of the manufacturers look for a fair 
demand after October 15. The probabilities are when cotton 
begins to move in volume the southern mills will have diffi 


manuracturer’s standpoint. 
before at this season 
continue the hand-to-mouth 


culty obtaining equipment for lumber loading if there is a 
normal demand in October and November. 

Stocks are badly broken, and considerable complaint. is 
coming from the retailers of slow shipments. The fault 


largely is with the retailer for not carrying a stock adequate 


for his requirements. 

B. E. Halpin, secretary and assistant manager of the 
Stout Lumber Company, Thornton, has returned from 3 
vacation in the North. 

PPP LPL LI III II 
bears A 
Timber, mostly hardwoods, exists in fairly larg: 


quantities in certain sections of the coastal plain an 
near the northwestern frontier of Salvador, says Con 
sul-General Thomas Hinckley, who resides at San Sal 
vador. Generally speaking, the lumber resources ar 
limited, owing to the density of population and larg: 
local consumption. 
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AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 





General Rains Hamper Manufacturing and May Cur- 
tail Output—October Trade Regarded Hopefully— 
Railroad and Export Demand Still Dormant. 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 29—Last week, and especially 
the last three or four days, rain in unprecedented quan- 
tities has fallen throughout Texas and Louisiana and 
the entire sawmill district has been thoroughly drenched. 
Reports from many points in Texas indicate that the 
rains have caused heavy damage to the cotton crop, still 
further reducing the probable yield but at the same time 
causing an advance in the cotton market that is giving 
ihe farmers considerably more money for the cotton 
they have to dispose of than they would have received 
otherwise. In the wheat growing sections farmers are 
jubilant over the rainfall, as they are assured of a good 
seuson, While on the cattle ranges joy is unconfined 
because of a certainty of an abundance of water and 
plenty of grass. But some of the rice growing sections 
report that only the tops of the stacks can be seen in 
fields where the rice has been cut and shocked, while in 
fields in which the reapers and binders have not entered 
there is so much water as to stop harvesting. The rains 
of the last two days have been especially disastrous in 
some sections of the Louisiana yellow pine district. A 
telegram received here today from L. J. Boykin, general 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of 
Texas, sent. from Fullerton, La., states that he = is 
marooned there and can not get out, the Santa Fe, Kan 
sus City Southern and Lake Charles Northern Railroads 
all having suffered washouts and interruptions of traffic. 
Mr. Boykin’s telegram added that the log ponds at 
various mills had gone out under pressure of the flood 
and that only by the most strenuous effort of the crew 
was the pond saved at the big mill of the Gulf Lumber 
Company at Fullerton. As a result of these heavy rains 
a number of mills are expected to close down for a time 

which will not be altogether a bad thing, as the one 
thing needed above all else just now is a curtailment 
of production, no matter if-it is an enforced curtailment. 
Throughout East Texas and North Louisiana the rains 
have been general, and for several days last week mills 
were ¢losed down. Undoubtedly shipments of lumber 
for September will be perceptibly reduced because of 
inclement weather. 

Stocks and Demand. 


Sales managers pretty generally report market condi 
tions practically the same as they have been for several 
weeks. One sales manager said: ‘‘ Well, conditions are 
no worse than they were.’’ Some comfort is to be de- 
rived from that, for if conditions have grown no worse 
und there is no such thing as absolute stagnation or still- 
ness there must naturally be some improvement. A 
notable feature of the situation is that stocks of dimen 
sion at the mills are badly broken, and practically all 
items of No. 1 and No, 2 dimension are in short supply 
except 2 by 6. The fact that stocks are so badly broken 
makes difficult for sales managers the filling of require- 
ments for straight cars of any certain lengths or sizes 
and as a result there is a more hopeful tone to the mar 
ket on dimension. 


Some mill offices report a better inquiry within the 
last few days and are really looking for an improve- 
inent in the situation during October. Already improve- 
ment in demand from northern or northwestern territory 
s noticeable. Lowa and Indiana territory are providing 
some nice business for mills in the Texas-Louisiana yel 
low pine belt and this demand is expected to become 
active during the next few weeks. 


Railroad and Export Business. 


Demand for railroad material is still very sluggish, 
though an oceasional schedule is placed that helps to keep 
things going. The heaviest purchaser of yellow pine con- 
struction material recently has been the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad, it having placed some nice orders for 
timbers, sills ete. with mills in this territory. The Santa 
be has been a continual buyer and the recent rains are 
expected to bring about a demand for a lot of bridge and 
track material to repair the damage done by washouts at 
various places. <A general belief is that the eastern rail- 
roads will soon begin to come into the market for good 
sized schedules and, in fact, conditions in the East seem 
more encouraging than in any other part of the country. 
*. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, just returned from an extended 
Visit in the East, reports a distinctly better feeling in New 
York and in the East than was apparent thirty days ago 
and looks for a revival of trade generally that will result 
to the advantage of the lumbermen. He found a_ better 
feeling in financial circles and in industrial circles and he 
is looking for a big demand from eastern consumers for 
yellow pine within the next few months. 

The export situation is not altogether satisfactory.  De- 
rand has been fairly active recently, but values are much 
too low from the standpoint of the manufacturer and as 
vet he has been unable to hoist them to any perceptible ex- 
tent. Temporary appearances were that the export trade 
would soon regain its former vigor, but it has not responded 
‘ts rapidly as had been hoped. The most active inquiry is 
for 6 by 9 and 8 by 11 deals and manufacturers who can 
supply these promptly have been able to book some nice 
orders. One buyer in the market this week for 200,000 feet 
of 3 by 9 Rio deals for delivery in thirty days had con- 
siderable difficulty in placing the schedule, by reason of the 
eatly delivery required. Sawn timber, that gave promise a 
fortnight ago of decided improvement, has lost ground 
within that time and business that was offered then at $19 
for 80-cubic average has sagged down to $18.25, a figure 
altogether unsatisfactory and unprofitable to the manufac- 
turer. There has been some inquiry during the last week 
for 40-cubic average and over, but buyers find difficulty in 
placing specifications of this kind, because it requires the 
choicest timber to bring up that average and for that tim- 
ber the manufacturer requires a price considerably higher 
than for smaller timber. During the last few days three 
well known export lumber buyers have been in Houston, 
these being E. R. McInnis, manager of the Beaumont office 





of the Standard Export Company; A. Milch, manager Beau- 

mont office of H. Forchheimer, and Pickett Jones, also doing 

un export business with headquarters in Beaumont. 
General and Personal. 

There has been a renewed demand for silo stock in this 
territory, at least one big buyer having called on the manu- 
facturers in Houston last week, offering some good sized 
schedules and trying to get some manufacturers to embark 
in the manufacture of silo stock who have not hitherto 
given any attention to that line. James R. Martin. vice 
president of the Western Silo Company, of Des Moines, 
Jowa, was here for a day or two interviewing lumbermen. 
His company expects to put in a plant in northern Louis- 
jana to manufacture silos. 

Roy Campbell, of the City Lumber Company, Temple, 
Tex., a visitor to Houston last week. He deplores the 
fact that the lumber mark:t is so badly disorganized and 
said that if the manufacturers would advance prices 50 
cents to $1 the dealers would immediately begin buying. 
He said that yards generally in his territory could each take 
from eighteen to twenty cars of lumber, but they don't care 
to buy on a market that is so uncertain that they can’t tell 
whether the price made today is as low as the price that 
will be made tomorrow. Mr. Campbell looks for good fall 
business in the Temple territory, from which section un- 
usually large shipments of grain have been made this year, 
while cotton is bringing a good price and farmers have an 
abundance of money. 

Visitors to Houston during the week were W. C. Trout, 
manager of the Lufkin Foundry & Machinery Company, and 
S. M. Morris, manager of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, both accompanied by their wives. Mr. Trout reports 
business with his company in excellent shape and is looking 
for a prosperous fall and winter season. 

J. M. Simmons, wssistant sales manager and traffic man- 
ager of the South Texas Lumber Company, made a short 
trip up to north Texas this week and reported the whole 
country practically a sea of water between Houston and 
Dallas. 

Alexandey Thompson, manager of the Texas Long Leaf 
Lumber Cofapany’s mill at New Willard, spent a couple of 
days in Houston during the weck going over matters with 
the sales department. He reports a nice lot of orders for 
railroad material and has about all the special cutting he 
cares to take on at this time. 

John W. Chandler, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, who has been spending the last six 
weeks at his old home in Virginia recuperating from an at- 
tack of illness, has recovered his usual good health and has 
started back home. During his absence the affairs of the 
sales department have been ably managed by Harry Kendall. 








A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 29.—Excessive rains last week 
caused farmers, especially growers of rice, to entertain 
grave apprehensions as to the probable effects en the 
crops. Growers of Honduras rice especially are anxious, 
for not in years have the cutting and threshing of this 
crop been so late as they are this season. Last year 
at this time about 90 percent of the Honduras crop 
had been delivered, but up to this time scarcely 10 per- 
cent of it has been sold. In the vicinity of Bay City 
and El Campo, Tex., where the Honduras staple is prin- 
cipally grown; not 10 percent of the crop has been 
threshed, according to a statement just issued by Gen- 
eral Manager E. E. Eignus, of the Southern Rice Grow- 
eis’ Association. The cotton crop throughout Texas has 
been damaged imaterially and cotton picking has been 
discontinued for the time being. [ear is entertained 
that truck farmers also will suffer heavy losses on 
account of the excessive rains, 

The lumber business in this section last week was 
thoroughly inactive and market conditions decidedly 
have shown no improvement, prices remaining practi 
cally unchanged, with possibly a slight decline on some 
items. Excessive, continuous rains have fallen through- 
out the timber belt since last Thursday and practically 
all the mills have shut down on account of inability to 
log successfully. With winter approaching rapidly and 
with no lumber being manufactured wholesalers .are in- 
clined to look favorably on the situation, regardless of 
the fact that demand has decreased rather than in- 
creased since September 1. 

Retailers report a steady increase in local business, 
but exporters are doing very little. Small shipments 
have been floated down the Neches River to Port Arthur 
to be loaded for export, but aside’ from these business 
has been at a standstill. 

Both manufacturers and wholesalers believe that the 
increasing retail trade will shortly begin to show its 
effects on the other branches of the industry, and a de 
cided improvement in the market is expected by October 
1, or October 10 at the latest. 

The Smyth Lumber Company at noon today formally 
aequircd the local furniture, sash and door factory of the 
Page Manufacturing Company, and while the exaci figure 
was not made public it is understood that the consideration 
was $10,000. The new owner wil! generally overhaul and 
remodel the plant. ndding considerable new machinery and 
increasing the capacity of the factory. When completed 
the plant will give employment to twenty men. 

The Queen City Lumber Company, which recently organ- 
ized and took over the Beaumont Column Factory south of 
the city, lius begun operation of the plant and is manufac- 
turing ail kinds of hardwood lumber, shingles aud columns. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 30.—More orders from the 
country yards and a general demand for prompt ship- 
ments are the features of the last week’s lumber trade 
in this territory. Dealers need stock in a hurry to meet 
the current demand. At the same time shipments are 
delayed by heavy rains at the mills and by the car 
shortage, which is being felt somewhat more here. 
Stocks in all woods are very low at the yards and if 
the demand shows any considerable improvement a 
strong rush for steck that will have a stiffening effect 
on the markets throughout will result. The feeling 
among the farmers and in country towns is much more 
optimistic than it was two weeks ago and there is an 
increasing prospect of a fair fall business in much of 
Kansas and Missouri, September has brought an un- 





usually large amount of rain and that has gone a long 
way toward wiping out the bad effects of the drouth. 
The last week there have been good rains in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri and the ground could not be in 
better condition for fall seeding. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company's new mill at 
Haslam, Tex., is to be ready for operation by November 1 
according to an announcement made at the company’s 
headquarters here this week, The plant is equipped wit! 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 2 
| HARDWOODS AND | 
| MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Ca: 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


We manufacture and Sell Gur — MILLS | arg ich. 
Own Stock Exclusively. AT ? Hirale, rk. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Go, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES { 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. | 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R d G 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER e um 
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** The car shortage will catch you if you 
don’t watch out.’’ 





Our Mills Produce 
And We Market as Much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 


This gives customers 


250,000,000 FEET 


to draw from all the time the whole year 
round. We are always striving to render 
the best of service all along the line, and our 
Salaried Salesmen Receive Credit for Mail 
Orders. May we serve You? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 





Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, “‘Red Cypress” 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building, | 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Dressed Yellow Pine and Cypress | 
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| and Shingles 
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NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER 7=S;2R!°ce timeers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 





E. A. Mercadal 


Audubon Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. | 


White and Red Oak, 
Ash, Red Gum, 
Cypress and Elm. 


| 

















The Kingston Car Door Roller, $4.50 GUARANTEE. 


——— 





Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pure 
chase price. 






J.C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


two 14-inch bands. It will have a capacity of 125,000 
feet daily. <A billion feet of the finest shortleaf stumpage 
adjacent to the new plant is owned by the company. The 
timber_is in St. Augustine, Shelby and Sabine Counties. 
C. L. Brooks, who has been superintendent at the Pickering 
slant at Barham, La., is fo have charge of the new mill. 
Mr. Brooks has been in the service of the company four- 
teen years and is regarded as one of the most thorough 
mill men in the business. W. A. Pickering, vice president 
and general manager of the company, is on an inspection 
trip at Haslam and the concern’s other mills in the South. 

The silo gospel has reached Texas and lumbermen in 
that State are looking to Kansas City for pointers on how 
to meet the new demand. I. T. Butler, manager of the 
retail yards of the W. H. Norris Lumber Company, Houston, 
spent several days here last week studying silos and inves- 
tigating as to the best stock for use in their construction. 
He says the demand for silos is growing rapidly. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
has returned from several weeks in Glenwood Springs, 
Colo. C. B. Sweet, vice president of the company, has 
returned from Portland, Ore., where he went on a business 
and pleasure trip. He was at the Coast city three weeks. 

K. S. Duncan, president of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber 
Company, returned today from a month on the west Coast 
and reports general dissatisfaction among mill men with 
the present price of shingles. He notes a growing tendency 
to curtail production unless there is an immediate improve- 
ment in the market. 

Herman Dierks, president of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company, returned the latter part of last week from Ger- 
many. Mr. Dierks and his son and daughter left for Ger- 
many June 1 and did most of their traveling in that 
country. Mr. Dierks took special interest in the German 
methods in the lumber industry. 

W. E. Lowery, representative of the Pawnee Land & 
Lumber Company in Kansas City, has removed to Alexan- 
dria, La., where he will continue in the lumber work. 

Harry Marrs, of Des Moines, Iowa, representing the Old 
Oregon Lumber Company, spent several days here the 
latter part of last week. 

Cc. E. Lemons, of Moberly, Mo., was here Thursday on 
business for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Frank J. Shields, of Mosher & Shields, St. Louis, was 
here last Monday on business and renewing old acquaint- 
ances. 

B. S. Deatherage, assistant secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, attended the meeting of the 
North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in Moberly last Saturday night. Harry Gorsuch, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern association, has just returned 
from Shreveport, La., where he attended a hearing of the 
protest against a proposed increase in Santa Fe freight 
rates on shipments of lumber not originating on the Santa 
Fe lines. 

Thor Sanborn, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
is back from a trip to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. 

E. Horn, of the E. Horn Company, sash and door maker 
in Topeka, Kan., and O. E. Jones, of Jones & Wilhite, 
Green City, Mo., were among the Kansas City callers last 
week. 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Yellow pine wholesaler 
and manufacturers are feeling much better over th: 
situation than they did. A steady volume of trade i; 
coming in. The only thing that is making them a bi 
nervous is the threatened car shortage. But for thi 
they believe there would be an increasing business. Thi 
retailers and line yards, however, are beginning to plac 
their orders early.in order that stock may be gotten ou: 
as soon as possible, because they believe building opera 
tion, as well as repairing, will be rather active this fal 
and they want as good stocks on hand as they can get 
The railroads are doing all they can to hasten shi; 
ments, but some roads find difficulty in getting all th: 
ears they require for their customers. 

A. J. Niemeyer, president of the A. J. Niemeye 
Lumber Company, Little Rock, Ark., arrived Monda 
morning from Pasadena, Cal., where he now makes hi 
home, and left the same evening for Chicago. Frank Nie 
meyer, manager of the mills at Little Rock, was in St 
Louis on Monday. 

Frank J. Riefling, sales manager of the George W. Mile 


Timber & Lumber Company, says the recent heavy rains 
have been handicapping logging operations at the mills 


It has been almost impossible to log 
output has naturally been curtailed. Business at the offic: 
in St. Louis, however, has been good. Outside of the water 
trouble the company is operating all right and is gettin; 
out shipments in good time. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumbe: 
Company, says it is doing a seasonable amount of business 
and at prices satisfactory to both the buyer and shipper 
Shipments are being gotten out with little or no delay. 

. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, reports a pretty good volume of business 
Inquiries are coming in very freely, indicating that numer. 
ous lineyards and retailers want lumber and are in th 
market, and Mr. Mucke says good orders will result from 
many of these inquiries. 

R. E. Bramlette, of Gallion, La., a yellow pine manu 

facturer, was in St. Louis the first part of the week. 
J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, reports a fair demand for yellow pine 
Shipments. have slowed up*somewhat during the last: few 
days, on account of rains at the mills. The market is 
getting stronger and the prospects are good for a better 
trade before many days. 

E. C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company 
received word from the governor of Missouri on Tuesday 
that he had been appointed a delegate from Missouri to the 
International Dry Farming Congress, the Internationa! 
Conference of Agricultural Colleges, and the Internationa! 
Congress of F all of which will meet at th 


and the company’ 


Farm Women, 
Soil Products Exposition to open at Tulsa, Okla., October 
22 and continue until November 1 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 27.—There seems to be an 
undercurrent of feeling among wholesalers that the lum- 
ber situation is slightly better, as the mills that are run- 
ning seem to have a slightly better variety of cutting, 
although prices show no signs of improvement. Some 
of the brokers state they are now getting better deliveries 
on their orders than at any other time in the past, and 
orders placed for 30 to 45 days’ delivery are being 
shipped in three weeks, showing that there is no great 
accumulation of orders on their books. 

The retail trade in this city has improved in the last 
two weeks and by the end of the next fortnight it is 
expected that building operations will be resumed actively, 
as architects and contractors have plans in hand for a 
large number of dwellings, stores, etc. As the demand in- 
creases price-cutting will cease to a great extent: at least 
to the extent to which it is being carried on at present. 

S. K. Brown, of this city, vice president and general man- 
ager of the American Tie & Timber Company, sailed for 
Europe on the Imperator and expects to spend some time in 
Germany, France and Austria, investigating the methods of 
forest preservation and reforestation employed in those 
countries, with a view of reforesting the company’s large 
areas in southern Georgia. This cempany operates in Geor- 
gia and Florida and is about the largest shipper of ties in 
this section. At present it is loading a steamship with 
40,000 ties. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 29.—Business is more apathetic 
than it has been in years. There appears to be no active 
demand and prospects for immediate improvement do 
not seem bright. Sales have fallen off rapidly in the 
last several months and trade depression is general. 
Crossties are in fairly active demand. Railroad im- 
provements and extensions are sfill in full swing. On 
the other hand, call is light for general building ma- 
terial and but little building is going on in the South- 
east—all in strong contrast to the activity in evidence 
during the fall of previous years. Dealers look for 
resumption of business after the Christmas holidays; 
restoration to normal conditions is hardly expected pre- 
vious to that. A steady volume of business is moving, 
but it is small in comparison with earlier months and is 
mostly in fulfillment of old orders. 

Savannah dealers, through the suit of James M. Dixon 
& Co., have won another victory over the Merchants & 
Miners’ Transportation “Company, under the terms of a 
sweeping injunction secured against that corporation re- 
quiring it to accept the lumber offered for shipment at 
Savannah before taking on any offered at Jacksonville, the 
southern terminus of the line. The transportation com- 
pany has been cited to show cause why the injunction should 
not be made permanent on the 20th of the present month. 

It is alleged that the Merchants & Miners’ has been 
discriminating against Savannah in favor of Jacksonville 
on lumber offered for shipment to Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. The Merchants & Miners is trying to serve both ports 
with the same fleet that formerly served Savannah only 
before the line was extended to Jacksonville. The court 
decree stipulates that the Merchants & Miners’ shall not 
take on any lumber at Jacksonville until all offered by 
Thixep & Co. at Savannah has been taken care of. 

Dixon & Co. also wants damages for losses incurred by 
demurrage charges put upon it by_the Central of Georgia 
Railway, which is forced by the Merchants & Miners’ to 
hold its lumber cars in its yards without unloading, The 
Dixon cempany also complains that the Merchants & 





Miners’ will not allow it to place lumber on its wharves 
at a place designated for that purpose, but will take all 
the lumber offered from interior points. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 28.—An effort is to be made by 
S. K. Brown, vice president of the American Tie & Tim- 
ber Company, to introduce into Georgia the advanced 
methods of forestry that are in use in European coun- 
tries. For the purpose of studying these methods he has 
sailed for France, and will tour that country and also 
Germany. 

General reports of the condition of the market are 
that it remains practically unchanged. Pole stock is 
off in demand and in price; some fancy orders have been 
received for heart facing, but that is due to the scarcity 
of this item. Business as a whole is expected to feel 
the effect of the advance in the price of cotton. Cotton 
here is selling at the highest prices that have been 
obtained since 1910. 

Manufacturers in Georgia, chiefly cotton manufac- 
turers but also a few lumbermen, have been partly in- 
strumental in securing an investigation by the Govern- 
ment of the decrease in importations from the United 
States to China and Japan. 

It is said that some trouble is being had in getting 
cars, but this difficulty seems to be confined to local 
ities. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


Increase in Sales, with Better Tone to Inquiry—Cur- 
tailment Main Factor for Consideration; Some Mills 
Oversold. 


NorFouk, VA., Sept. 29.—The first part of September 
did not bring special signs of awakening in the pine 
business, but the latter part has shown up much better; 
not so much as to prices, however, as to demand. Sales 
for the last two or three weeks have gradually increased 
and inquiries seem to be coming in larger numbers than 
before but still offering prices that manufacturers con 
sider absurd. Yards and other consumers have bought 
only for immediate requirements without providing for 
the future. Although building has fallen off somewhat 
it has been sufficient during the last few months to 
reduce stocks carried to below normal. In addition, 
shipments have fallen off somewhat. 

But the main factor to be considered now and which 
will be felt later is the curtailment at most of the mills, 
full credence of which has not been given by the other end 
of the business. As an example of this curtailment, reports 
from thirty leading manufacturers of North Carolina pine 
show that they shipped during August over 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber more-than they cut, a condition that had not 
obtained for many months. Reports from seventeen of the 
largest manufacturers show them to have been oversold 
September 1 about the same as on August 1, with a smaller 
surplus of dressed items. The condition of shipments ex- 
ceeding the cut is not due to any increase in buying or de- 
mand, for August was a dull month, but is due entirely to 
the curtailing by the mills during that month, and the same 
condition probably will be found to have obtained when 
reports for September are received. Several weeks ago 2 
notable increase in the number of inquiries was diagnosed 
as a feeler. Many buyers have come to the conclusion now 
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that the market has hit the bottom. The present increase in 
inquiries may be another feeler and may result in an in- 
creased demand for North Carolina pine. 

Sales of edge box increase gradually and the box people 
seem to be more free than heretofore in coming to the 
standard mills for their requirements. Some are still sell- 
ing below the market and in the same week getting better 
prices than the market on the same material. This does 
not look consistent with the firm attitude taken by most 
of the mills and accounts for the evident wide range of 
iistribution. Culls and red heart are not overactive and 
re not so strong in price, for. reasons not apparent. 
vressed lumber shows up somewhat better, with roofers not 
so active but with prices gradually climbing to their old 
sition. Stocks at the mills are not overlarge and the 
atention is not to make them so but to shut down if con- 
litions are no better. The consensus is that conditions are 
enerally better. 

The following have been visitors to Norfolk: Guy I. Buell, 
resident of the Montgomery Lumber Company, Spring Hope, 
\. C.; Horton Corwin, jr., president of the Branning Manu- 
acturing Company, Edenton, N. C.; H. P. Woodson, Wood- 
on & Graves, Burgaw, N. C 

W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina 
vine Association, left Norfolk September 26 to attend the 
neeting of the Forest Products Exposition Committee in 
Chicago on October 1 and the meeting of the secretaries 
f the affiliated associations of the National association the 
jay following. 4 

Ss. F. Ivey, formerly of Benson, N. C., is now located at St. 
Paul, N. C., where he has leased the saw and planing mill 
tormerly operated by the Chatham Lumber Company, and 
as also acquired a part of the company’s timber for opera- 
ion, 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 29.—A spirited controversy has 
developed between Gen. William D. Gill, of William D. 


Gill & Son, on one side, and Water Engineer Whitman, of 
Baltimore, on the other. It involves a contract for long- 
leaf pine to the value of about $1,400, which the firm bid 
on, and which it failed to get although it was the lowest 
bidder. The contract went instead to the Canton Lumber 
Company because the latter offered to supply lumber of 
the kind called for by the specifications, which stipulated 
among other things that the lumber should be 80 percent 
heart stuff. General Gill would not agree to furnish lumber 
of that kind, ‘maintaining that it could not be done and 
that he would not bind himself to supply what he knew 
in advance would be practically impossible. When the 
Canton company got the contract, General Gill investigated, 
and, he says, found that the specifications were not being 
complied with in the lumber furnished by the successful 
bidder. He complained to the board of awards, not because 
he had any grievance against the Canton Lumber Company, 
being in fact on the friendliest relations with this corpo- 
ration, but because the water engineer had advertised one 
thing and was taking something else. The water engineer 
asserted for his part that all the lumber accepted was 
fully up to the requirements, and it was explained in this 
connection that the Canton company had sent out lumber 
in excess of the quantity wanted, with the express proviso 
that any piece which failed to meet the requirements was 
to be returned. 

It is stated that the wharf property on Philpot Street 
occupied by T. J. Shryock & Co. for a number of years, 
and which is known as Shryock’s Wharf, will be offered for 
sale shortly in order to make a division of the Abrams 
Estate among the heirs. 

President Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, held a con- 
ference with Mayor Preston last week regarding the exten- 
sive terminal improvements which the company contemplates 
here. It is believed here that the railroad company will 
eventually make concessions, and has in fact been prepared 
from the beginning to do so, and other conferences are 
expected. 











NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—Extremely heavy rains 
throughout Arkansas, Mississippi and western Tennessee 
during the last few days have stopped timber-cutting 
and preparing it for delivery to the mills in this city and 
section. However, timber already delivered is consider- 
ably above the average, time of year considered. It is 
estimated between 750 and 800 cars of logs are on the 
Memphis yards and that a great deal more timber is 
ready for shipment. Lumber manufacturers are taking 
the advice of the railroad officials and moving all the 
timber they can while cars are plenty and motive power 
is sufficient to make this possible. oe 

While the movement of logs is large it is apparent 
that all of these are needed. Most of the larger mills 
in this city and immediate territory are running double 
shift, and where others are running only one shift they are 
yutting in as many hours a day as possible. There is no 
arge surplus of hardwood lumber in any direction, espe- 
cially in dry stock. . 

It is expected that the shipment of mahogany logs re- 
cently made from South America to the Manufacturing 
Veneer & Lumber Company will soon arrive at New Orleans. 
This shipment will be handled from that point to Memphis 
with as much rapidity as possible. Approximately a mil- 
lion feet of logs compose this shipment and as soon as it 


arrives the receiving firm will begin converting the logs * 


into veneers. The favorable rate recently given lumbermen 
here by the Illinois Central Railroad Company on the 
transportation of mahogany logs from New Orleans to 
Memphis is expected to greatly stimulate a business which 
promises to be profitable. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), has sent the fire 
department a check for $200, and to Superintendent Conroy, 
of the salvage corps, a check for $100, to express the 
appreciation, of Mr. Darnell and his associates of the splen- 
did work by the fire department and the salvage corps 
during the fire at the lumber mill and veneer plant of this 
tirm. 

E. B. Griswold, manager of the pencil factory at Cotter, 
Ark., is authority for the statement that it has been neces- 
sary to close the plant owing to oversupply. Mr. Griswold 
says that all the big finishing plants have at least a two 
years’ supply of pencil slats. r 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), has re- 
turned from an extended business and pleasure trip to 
Europe. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 1.—Local lumber firms closed 
September with about an average volume of business. 
Local building activities have not been on a large scale, 
and retail activity has been only fairly satisfactory. The 
end of the month, however, has witnessed increased activity 
in shipping demand. Inquiries are more numerous, and the 
outlook for October is regarded as good. ate 

S. W. Warfield, who resides near Columbia, sold for $525 
six fine trees standing in the forest on his place. C. C. 
Morgan, a Columbia dealer, bought the trees. Four of the 
trees were poplars and two were oaks. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Warfield was offered $8 each for the trees. The poplars 
were 15 feet in circumference. 

The Tennessee Hardwood Lumber Company has filed for 
registration an amendment to its charter increasing the 
amount of authorized capital stock from $50,000 to $60,000. 
The increase was made to take care of a recent deal by 
which the Althauser-Webster-Weaver Lumber Company was 
recently absorbed. Thomas Johnson is president of the con- 
solidated company. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Oct. 1.—The mills of this section 
are about all running and the lumbermen report business 
somewhat better than during the summer. A large quan- 
tity of stock is moving and prospects are that mills will 
continue busy during the remainder of the year. In- 
quiries are more numerous and the tendency of prices is 
upward. ; 

The band mill of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company 
will resume next week, having been closed for repairs. 
The bagged has a large amount of timber and will before 
a great while begin cutting on a large new tract in Carter 
County, Tenn. The Pittsburgh Lumber Company is turning 
out 75,000 feet of stock daily at its band mill at Hampton, 
Tenn. The company, which is.owned by Senator William 
Flynn, of Pittsburgh, has a fifteen-year cut of timber in 
Carter County. 7 

There is more activity in manufacturing in western North 
Carolina. The mills have been running steadily and a num- 
ber of new ones are being installed along the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio and connecting lines, including the Black 
Mountain Railroad. 


The Bristol Door & Lumber Company is running full 
time. Both the band and planing mills have run regularly 
this year and yet the company is behind with orders. 

V. K. Simpson, secretary of the Paxton Lumber Company, 
is critically ill of typhoid at a local hospital. 

R. H. Bonham is operating east of Bristol and is shipping 
a large volume of export stock from Bristol. The stock is 
being hauled to Bristol on huge motor trucks. 

’. Hi. Beckner, National inspector located in Bristol, has 
returned from a trip in Virginia. 

Managers of the Bristol offices of eastern concerns report 
heavy shipments from this section during September. They 
have bought heavily during the last few weeks. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The hardwood people feel 
confident that their fall trade will be good and are pre- 
paring to meet it. More business is coming to them 
from consumers and from retail yards than has been 
the case for several weeks. Prices show inclination to 
become stronger. Most of the leading items on the list 
are called for rather freely and the minor items show 
considerable activity. The cypress trade is also con- 
siderably brighter than it has been and more orders are 
being placed than for a considerable time. Price con- 
ditions are more encouraging, and holders of cypress 
are feeling much encouraged over the outlook. 

J. S. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, says the recent heavy rains have greatly handi- 
capped its mill operations. ‘The water is very high at all 
of them, Mr. Garetson says, but it is especially troublesome 
at the Wasson (Ark.) plant and logging is almost impos- 
sible. The effect of the heavy rains and high water will be 
very noticeable in the hardwood trade later on. During 
the extreme heat buying was light; now that it has begun 
and the high water prevents mill operations and shipments 
it will be a serious set back to the hardwood trade. 

Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, says that it has plenty of orders and 

lenty of lumber to fill all orders. The company is getting 
n logs for its winter run, from 15 to 25 logs arriving daily. 
A number of orders have accumulated and those are the 
ones that are being filled. 

The C. F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, ac- 
cording to E. H, Luehrmann, is having a very nice run of 
business. Orders for the oaks and red gum are especially 
heavy. The red gum trade is exceedingly good and the 
company has a good stock on hand to fill all orders. Mr. 
Luehrmann looks for a very good trade within the next 
couple of weeks, as consumers have not been buying as 
they should and must start to replenish their stocks shortly. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports an excellent trade. 
E. W. Blumer, sales manager, returned from a short selling 
trip through Iowa last week He says business conditions 
in that territory are good and he looks for some business 
from that section soon. He left Sunday night for the 
Oshkosh mill of the company and will then go on a short 
selling trip through Wisconsin. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Com- 
pany, who returned last week from his vacation in North 
Carolina, says he found business in pretty good shape. 
The volume of orders was larger than during the month 
before, and shows signs of becoming better. It is a little 
quiet this week, caused, he thinks, by the rainy weather, 
but as many inquiries are coming in all the time he believes 
these will develop within the next few days. 

W. W.. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Chicago, visiting the trade. 

R. U. Fletcher, vice president and manager of the Hooton 
Hardwood Lumber Company, returned home last Thursday 
from a three weeks’ buying trip through Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. He says he bought about 2,000,. 
000 feet of cypress, oak and ash, and that present mill 
prices are fully $2 a thousand under what they were ninety 
days ago. J. T. McRoberts, treasurer of the company, is 
covering Ohio and Indiana, selling of what Mr. Fletcher 
purchased. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 1—Prospects for a general in- 
crease of demand for hardwood lumber are encouraging. 
Orders are for small lots as yet, but are more numerous, 
as are inquiries. Hardwood dealers say they are well 
pleased with the amount of business they are getting, 
claiming that September will show well on their books 
in both quantity and profits, although all are agreed 
that the price is off about $2. Only a few lumbermen 
state that business is not good and in most of those cases 
the slump in red gum is responsible for complaint. . 

Some dealers claim that the former demand for high- 
grade red gum in foreign markets was the result of a 


fad and now that styles have changed the wood is bound 
to suffer temporarily. Activity in the factories continues, 











Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 





Pj 
of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Teleph 982G cy. 








PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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Varied Stock 
From 7 Mills 


offer you every possible as- 
suranceof prompt shipments. 
We operate that number of 
Band Mills in West Virginia, 
Louisiana and Arkansas and 
records 


by carefully kept 


can answer your inquiries 
intelligently and quickly any 
time you want definite in- 


formation. 


West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and 
Basswood Lumber and 
Bill Oak, Southern Red 
Gum, Cypress, Oak 


and Yellow Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 














Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List Aug. 1st. 


3-4—I1st & 2nd SapGum, > 96,000 
4-4—1st & 2nd SapGum, 127,000 
5-4—lst & 2ndSapGum, €6,000 


4-4—1st&2dQuar.RedGum. 99,000 
4-4—1st&2d PlainRedGum, 174,000 


-4—l1st & 2nd Fig. Gum, 26,000 
6-4—Ist & 2ndSapGum, 101,000 | ¢_4_ 164 & ond Red Gum, 20,000 


8-4—Ist & 2ndSapGum, 40,000 
3-4—No.1 Com. 
4-4—No.1 Com. 
5-4—No.1 Com. 
8-4—No.1 Com. Sap Gum, 
4-4—No.2 Com. Sap Gum, 126,000 


4-4—No.1Com. Pl. RedGum 124,000 
na ; sis 8-4—No.1Com.P1.RedGum, 21,000 
Sap Gum, 330,000 

21.000 5-4—1st & 2nd P].Red Gum, 14,000 
ae: +-4—Log Run TupeloGum, 85,000 
6-4—Log Run Black Gum, 35,000 


Sap Gum, 22,000 


Sap Gum, 
26.000 





5-4—No.2 Com. Sap Gum, 12,000 8-4—Log Run Hickory, 40,000 
4-4—No.1Com.Quar.Gum, 71,000 | 4-#—Log Run Maple, . 10,000 
4-4—No.1 Com. Fig. Gum, 25,000 | 4-#~No.1 Com. Oak, . 40,000 
4-4—Gum Strips 3” to 5” 4-4—No. 2 Com. Oak, . 17,000 


practically clear, . 15,000 -4—No.1 Com. & Btr.Oak, 19,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment now, stock all 90 days and over 
dry, some of it 6 to 8 months dry. 











ieee 
WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 





Address all correspondence to — 





->Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 
150,000 ft. i” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 
200,000 ft. 1’? Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3’’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 
100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,448X4NDR14 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbury. N. C. 

















furniture men and implement manufacturers being good 
buyers, 

Resumption of building operations on a big scale is en- 
couraging to yellow pine dealers who do not expect much 


business from the yard men, but the fact they are gradually 


decreasing their large stocks is bound to necessitate the 
purchase of supplies sooner or later and should the better 
demand for railroad construction material and car stock 


increasing as it 
buying now, 


keep on 
a reason for 


there is 
prices are at 


has lately 


likely to be 
while 


rock-bottom. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
CoLUMBUS, Oml0, Oct. 1—Despite the 
shortage the lumber trade has been fair. 
been well maintained generally. 
The yellow pine trade shows some sigus of improve- 
ment and the era of extremely low prices is believed to 


growing car 
Prices have 


have passed. Transit cars are in demand. Dimension is 
wanted. On the whole improvement is marked. 

Yards and factories are good hardwood buyers. Dry stocks 
at the mills are not large and no lower quotations are ex- 
pected. 


Collections are improving as there appears to be 
improvement in the money market. Mills are 
ated full foree. Shipments have been delayed by 
transportation facilities. 


a general 
being oper- 
the lack of 


R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for all varieties and grades of hard- 
woods Factories are buying better. This is especially true 


Yard stocks are 
hand to mouth. 


and vehicle concerns. 
still buying from 


of furniture 

dealers are 

strong. 
Clifford L. Gordon has 


light and 
Prices are 


resigned his position with the 
Marion Lumber Company, of Marion, O., to accept a position 
with the Teachout Sash & Door Company, of Columbus. 
He had been in the employ of the Marion company six years. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. remains fairly 
g and the large hardwood mills still run on full time. 
Taken as a whole September brought in as large a 
volume of trade as did the corresponding month of last 


1.— Business 


rood 


vear. Inquiries have picked up but collections are still 
a little off. Demand is strong for the better grades of oak, 
and hickory and poplar are strong. Due to the activity of 
the local furniture factories gum is moving briskly. Ash is 
in fair demand. Demand for the inferior grades of hard- 
wood is better. Prices are firm and logs are coming in lively. 


the Evansviile 
Manufacturers’ 


According te 
Business Association 


John C. Killer, secretary of 
and of the Evansville 


Association, building permits in Evansville since the first of 
the year have shown a gain of 50 percent over the corre 
sponding period of last year. Local bank clearings have 
also shown a grain of over $5,000,000 for this year. \ 


great deal of building is still being done and architects and 
contractors expect to keep busy for several weeks. 


James Votaw has opened a hoop factory at Huntington, 
which is operating full time with a large force of men. 

Articles of incorporation for the Locust Land Company 
have been filed in the recorder’s office here, the capital stock 


of the company being $400,000. The company has for its 
purpose the buying up of hill lands and setting them out in 
black locust trees. The company will operate in southern 
Indiana and western Kentucky. After the land is bought 
and planted in locust trees it will be divided into small 
tracts and sold. Ronald F. Woods, of this city, is president 


of the company, and William Axton, formerly of Rockport, 
Ind., is the general manager. : 
Table manufacturers in Evansville and surrounding coun- 


try report that they 
the table factories are operated on full time. 
who is president and general manager of the Schelosky 
Table Company, trade in the Southwest is looking up, 
owing to the large cotton crop and he is looking for fine fall 
and winter trade. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 29.—The yellow pine market 
is marking time, pending a readjustment of the financial 
situation. Meantime, car shortage is making it difficult 
to obtain yellow pine shipments from the South. By the 
time dealers begin buying in large quantities they may 
find it difficult to obtain prompt deliveries. Prices are 


have had a prosperous year and most of 
Oscar Klamer, 


says 





low and the shingle market also is weak, with prices off 
about 15 cents. A number of building projects are 
being held in abeyance until the money market loosens 
up, which, it is thought will be within the next few weeks. 

Chapin C, Foster has just returned from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he was a member of the Indiana 


delegation that attended the meeting of the Grand Army 
ot the Republic. 

The Carnegie Library Board at Carmel has awarded 
to the Maxwen Lumber Company, Coatesville, 
erection of a library building to cost $9,050. 


a contract 
for the 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 1—Comparatively little busi- 
ness has been done in Louisville this week, especially by 
lumber concerns located on the river. With motor boat 
races, river pageants, fireworks and other features held 
in connection with the Perry Centennial Celebration the 
distraction has been enough to keep many from getting 
down to active work. 

The Builders’ Exchange, 
are members, has issued its 
the lien laws of this State. 

The Wood Mosaic Company hopes to have its new saw- 
mill at Highland Park ready for use by December 1, It 


of which most of the retailers 
1913 yearbook. It includes 


bas decided to have its® buildings in New Albany, Ind., 
where its veneer and flooring factories will be reéstablished 


following a recent disastrous fire. 

The M. B. Farren estate, Cincinnati, Ohio, has sold the 
sawmili equipment of the old Southern Lumber & Boom 
Company; at Valley View, on the Kentucky River, to a mill 
at Bell Point, on the same stream. The equipment is now 
being moved. . 

Governor McCreary, of Kentucky, has signed the papers 
providing for the establishment of a forest patrol service 


at the joint expense of the State and Federal Governments. 


Patrols to protect the forests from fire will be established 
at once, 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills has established 
a cooper shop in connection with its mill. The old shop 


destroyed by flood last spring. 


The Edgett & Ellis Company, Somerset, is buying a lot 


of cedar logs. that soe of the State apparently having 
a great deal of cedar left. 
The Clay County poe & Lumber Company, recently 


formed by Pineville, Ky., 
in eastern Kentucky, is 


men to develop a-tract of timber 
reported to be considering the 
establishment of an electrically operated tramway from the 
tract to Barbourville. 

A. H. McClure and others, 
a large boundary of timber 
house Creek, in Letcher 
property at once. 


of Frankfort, have purchased 
and coal land on lower Rock- 
County, and plan to develop the 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Oct. 2.—General complaint for the 
last two weeks by shippers is of inability to get any- 
where near the number of cars sufficient to handle orders. 
The effect of this has been to cause a large outlay for 
labor and the usual fixed charges without any return 
from the timber so sawed awaiting shipment, and, of 
course, has checked production. 

In preparation for the construction of its road up 
Chenoweth’s Creek, the Mountain State Lumber Com- 
pany has purchased its steel rails and expects shortly to 
begin the construction of this line from Ward’s Siding on 
the Western Maryland. 

H. B. Evans & Co., who for several years have been 
operating above Huttonsville, have finished the transfer 
of their mill from the former location to a point on Cheno 
weth’s Creek. H. B. Evans, Bent T. Evans and French Lee 
are the principal owners. 

The Wilson Lumber Company, whose principal mill is ¢ 

Mill Creek on the line of the Western Maryland, has po Moe 
about 800 acres on Hamilton Run and Windy Run adjacent 
to their holdings in the Mingo and Huttonsville districts of 
Randolph County. The timber is principally hardwood. 
». E. Lutz & Sons, whose headquarters are at Mill Creek, 
» three mills in operation and the opinion is expressed 
by D. E. Lutz that the lumber market is in good shape, 
although ser riously affected by the car shortage. 

In operation at Millpoint, Pocahontas County, for eight 
years, the Warn Lumber Company cut its last log last week 
and closed the large mill permanently. From 200 to 300 
men were employed at this plant, which was the principal 
source of support to Millpoint. 

The generally prosperous condition of the lumber trade in 
the Richwood region is reflected in the large demand for 
cars in that section. Five hundred cars daily will not 
supply it. The Cherry Boom & Lumber Company at Rich 
wood has ordered forty cars daily. 

The development of large tracts of coal in the Roaring 
Creek and Middle Fork districts of Randolph County within 
the next year or so is expected to give considerable impetus 
to the lumber trade in that section. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 29.—Activity in the pine 
market continues to increase. There are no signs of any 
unusually large demand, but inquiries are more frequent 
and orders jarger and more general. Shipments during 
September will be considerably larger than they were in 
August and will show a big increase over July. Reports 
of shortages continue to come in from Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The better grades of rough lumber are moving much 
more freely than two weeks ago. Some advances in 
quotations have been noted, but these are slight. The 
range in prices is larger. demand for roofers, particularly 
6- and 8-ineh, continues to strengthen. Dimension stock 
is brisker than for some time. Partition, ceiling and floor 
ing are also taken in good quantities. Reports from retail 








yards indicate that sales have been brisker and it is be 
lieved that stock is considerably lower than a month ago. 
sox boards are in better demand. 

Building in eastern centers is less than it was during 
August, but there is more going on and more contracted 
for now than at this time last year, according to reports 
from the yards. 

IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 
LitrLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 30.—Heavy rains the last 


few weeks have injured crops and have made work in 
the woods heavy. However, the price of cotton is rising 
with the falling off of the yield, so good times for the 
lumbermen are in prospect. It is estimated that the 
cotton crop has fallen off fully one-third in the last 
month, but this does not affect Arkansas as much as it 
would have done in previous years. The apple, peanut, 
sweet potato and rice crops are good, 

Failure to have the cooperage union 
the large plants at Paragould caused a walkout of 150 
employees last Tuesday, but the plants resumed opera- 
tion as open shops yesterday. The men on strike were 
all employees in the heading department. 


recognized by 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MIcH., Sept. 80.—The Cadillae Handle Com- 


pany will close its fiscal year on October 1, without 
having shut down except for a few days during the 
year and this idleness is for repairs to machinery. This 
company is receiving logs directly west of TPellston over 


the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad and is cutting 40,000 
feet of lumber a day. It is doing a good business notwith- 
standing the demand for lumber is not as heavy nor as 
good as a year ago. The company, however, has no com- 
plaint to make and expects a good fall trade. 

The Cadillac Veneer Company, which closed its factory 
for a short time in July for repairs, is running full force, 
with no indication of a slack period during the fall and 
winter months. The company is employing the usual num- 
ber of men and its products are just as much in demand 
as heretofore. 

The old Butters Salt & Lumber 
Buttersville, opposite Ludington, which was burned some 
time ago, is being torn down. There is considerable salvage 
und several hundred thousand feet of lumber are to be sold. 

The broom handle factory of 9. H. Hinkley has been 
moved from Brutus to Alanson. The plant at Brutus had 
been operated since 1899 and the reason for moving was 
the lack of timber close to the plant. During the last 
ten years Mr. Hinkley has manufactured more than 14,- 
000,000 broomhandles at Brutus, 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


One of the largest timberland transfers recorded in Frank- 
lin County, Maine, has been filed at the register of deeds 
office in Farmington, conveying 23,040 acres of timberland 
from the Stetson Estate to the Kennebago Land Company. 
The land is located at Kennebago and has been in the Stet- 


Company's plant at 














son family since 1860. 

October 25 the Land Board of Idaho will offer at public 
auction at Boise 12,250 acres of timberland. The Barber 
Lumber Company has guaranteed to make the first bid of 


$100,000 in cash. 

The Whaley Lumber Company, 
bought a traet of pine timberland near Campti for $2 
The company 
erect a plant. 


of Choushatta, La., has 
5,000. 
will move its mill machinery to Campti and 


S. J. Churchwell, of Lakesville, 
timber on 1,000 acres of his pine 
C, Dorsett, Willis McInnis and J. C. 


Miss., has sold the pine 
land at Lakesville to J. 
Woodard for $20,000. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 








j. H. Faust, of J. H. Faust & Co., Padueah, Ky., with 
ill at Pontotoc, Miss., was in Chicago on business this 
eek, 


J. H. Rosenberry, secretary and treasurer of the Rose 
ke Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Idaho, was a Chicago 
isitor on Tuesday. 


}, O. Anderson, general manager of English & Ander- 
in, lumber dealers of Earl, Ark., was a caller this week 
Chicago lumber offices. 


Charles Boyd, president of the Charles Boyd Lumber 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago 
this week, calling on the trade. 


W. M. Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber Com- 
uny, Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago two or three 
days this week on business in the interest of his con- 
eern, 


James Fullerton, of the Fullerton Brothers Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., returned a few days ago 
from a three months’ trip abroad and stopped in Chicago 
while en route home. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, Poplar Bluff, Mo., paid Chicago one of his period- 
ical visits this week. He reported a steady demand for 
the product of his concern and views the future optimis- 
tically. 


S. M. Anderson, of the Bay City Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., spent last Monday in Chicago, 
tollowing a brief trip to Culver, Ind., where he accom- 
panied his son, who was enrolled as a student in Culver 
Mhijitary Academy. 


Thomas F, Wiedeman, secretary of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Company, Chicago, left last week for the 
company’s plant at Blytheville, Ark. Mr. Wiedeman 
will visit the different plants of the company before 
his return to Chicago. 


T. J. Wilcox, secretary and treasurer of the Linderman 
Box & Veneer Company, Eau Claire, Wis., and G. C. 
Havener, secretary and treasurer of the Marquette Box 
& Lumber Company, Marquette, Mich., were in Chicago 
on business during the week. 


Earl Bartholomew, of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., was a visitor in Chicago lumber circles this week. 
He said that while business might be heavier, his com- 
pany is getting its share, and finds collections fair. 
He was optimistic about the future. 


The Stuhr Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has opened an office in Chicago at 845 Marquette Build- 
ing, in charge of L. C. Dempsey, who will handle north- 
ern and western pine for the concern, Mr. Dempsey is 
familiar with the wants of the trade in this territory. 


W. B. Roper, secretary and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, of Norfolk, Va., was in 
Chicago this week in attendance of the meeting of 
the Forest Products’ Exposition committee, held Oc- 
tober 1, and the meeting of the secretaries of the 
affiliated associations of the National association Oc- 
tober 2 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company has re- 
moved its sales and engifeering offices of its min- 
ng machinery department from Chicago to West 
\llis, Wis., where the Milwaukee works of the com- 
pany are located. The Chicago shops will also be re- 
moved to Milwaukee later. This move has its advan- 
tages in concentrating all departments, both commer- 
cial and manufacturing, at one plant. 


The Forster Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has seeured the able assistance of Oswald H. Ulbricht 
ind William E. Allen to control the sale of its stocks 
of lumber, consisting of hardwoods, pine, hemlock ete. 
In addition to the products from the company’s saw- 
ills, it has made purehases and connections in the 
North, South and West, which enables it to furnish 
practically everything in lumber by the carload or other- 
wise, 


J. B. White was in Chicago this week on his way 
home from a summer spent at Bemis Point, N. Y., where 
his summer residence is situated. Before returning to 
Kansas City Captain White visited Washington at the 
request ot President C. L. Pack, of the National Con- 
servation Congress, and assisted in formulating the pro- 
gram of the meeting of the congress to be held at Wash- 
ington November 18-20. The program has advanced 
sufficiently to indicate that the meeting will be of 
unusual interest. 


C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ber Company, Morehouse, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week attending the meeting of the Forest Products’ 
Exposition committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He said that the drouth of 
the summer had the effect in his particular territory 


of making logging conditions the best in the history 
of his company; swamps and stagnant bayous dried out 
and logs were gotten in at the minimum of 
loss. Market conditions in hardwoods are fairly satis- 
factory. There is no particular snap to the demand, 
and prices in some items are off a little, but on the 
whole the hardwood men of the Mississippi River Val- 
ley have little occasion to complain. 


General Manager O. S. Galbreath, jr., of the Pagosa 
Lumber Company, Pagosa Springs, Colo., is visiting big 
mills and timber operations of the Pacifie Coast 
States for the purpose of securing for his company the 
most modern and improved ideas in logging and mill- 
ing operations. The Pagosa company will soon begin 
construction of what it claims will be the most modern 
and complete sawmill plant in the Middle West, to be 
located on its large timber holdings recently pur- 
chased on the Apache Indian Reservation, at Dulce, 
N. Mex. 


N. A. Gladding, vice president of E. C, Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., during a call at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Wednesday, said that, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, their business this year has been a 
little greater month by month than for tke correspond- 
ing months of 1912. At the beginning of the year 
they expected a considerable reduction in business, 
and some districts may not have held up to last year, 
but the aggregate has been as stated above. Nearly 
two-thirds of the business of the company comes from 
the lumber industries, so he felt safe in saying that the 
lumber business the country over had bought fully ay 
many saws and other forms of steel products manu- 
factured by his company as during 1912, which was an 
excellent year. 





SWITCHING CHARGE CONFERENCE. 


A conference was held in Chicago Wednesday after- 
noon in the rooms of the Illinois Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in the Railway Exchange Building, relative 
to an agreement to some rule that will govern the switch- 
ing charge of the carriers within the State with the 
exception of Chicago and East St. Louis. About 75 
traffic representatives of different lumber, coal, grain 
and manufacturing concerns were present. 

The representatives of Chicago and East St. Louis 
let it- be known that they were satisfied with the present 
switching agreement with the railroads and were not 
anxious for the reéstablishment of what is known as 
rule 23 or any substitute for it. The down-state inter- 
ests appointed a committee of ten to confer with a com- 
mittee of the carriers for the purpose of drafting a new 
switching charge rule. When this agreement is reached 
it will be submitted to the State commission for its 
approval. Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, represented the Chicago lumber 
interests at the meeting. 





PLANS FOR LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING. 


Lumbermen of Chicago have always regretted that 
they have not had a home in the loop similar to those 
of other lumber centers of the country. They have 
felt that being housed under one roof would be a 
great convenience in consummating business, for as 
it is, lumbermen are scattered all over the city and 
out-of-town visitors and yardmen consume altogether 
too much time in making a few calls. With this end 
in view, about a year ago the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago appointed a committee consisting of George 
J. Pope, chairman; Everett A. Thornton and Edward 
E. Skeele to investigate the matter thoroughly and 
report back to the association. The committee has 
spent much time and energy in looking up available 
housing facilities in the loop. It has about finished its 
labors and will report to the association at an early 
date, probably at a meeting of the association to be 
held within two weeks. 

The proposition on which the committee will report 
as a unit may be roughly outlined as follows:  Ar- 
rangements have been tentatively made with the Me- 
Cormick Estate to erect a building at the corner of 
Madison and La Salle Streets, on which now stands 
the old Roanoke Block. This building will be known 
as the ‘‘Lumber Exchange Building.’* The MeCor- 
mick Estate agrees to begin work May 1, 1914, and to 
have the structure completed by May 1, 1915. In order 
to take advantage of this offer it will be necessary to 
have contracts signed up for space equivalent to 75,- 
000 square feet by November 1, 1913. The rental rate 
is a very favorable one. The building will be sixteen 
stories high, the first floor to be taken up by stores; 
the second by other interests, and from the third floor 
to the fifteenth inclusive lumbermen can secure space. 
On the top floor it is proposed that the Lumbermen’s 
Club and the Lumbermen’s Association shall utilize all 
of the space, which amounts to 7,200 feet; as will ba 
seen, this is almost one-tenth of the space necessary to 
earry out the guaranty. The building will be modern 
and up to date in every respect. The architects are 
Holabird & Roche, and this in itself will guarantee 
that the building will be first class, as the firm has 
a high reputation to uphold. 

The leases on the space are to be made for ten years, 
with the privilege, however, of canceling at the end of 
five years. This is considered a fair business proposi- 
tion. 

The committee hopes there will be no lack of 
interest now on the part of anyone, but on the contrary 





THV-Yoh, Pele) oT 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders, with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Dig¢gins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 


WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Varner Land & LumberCo. 


7 Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. Mi 


Quartered and < 

Plain White OAK 38 to 3 

Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, Furniture Stock. 
WHITE OAK PILING. 






















Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
‘tations to sustain, 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


SPECIAL 


For week following this issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 
4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 


65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 5g”. 
Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 





John B. Ransom & Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 
Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 













Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 





r 


Your Customers 
Won’t Have an Excuse 


for sending away from home for hardwood 
flooring after you get in your first car of our 


Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring 


It’s the finest flooring you ever saw, perfectly 
milled, uniformly matched and graded — the 
result of years of honest endeavor and study. 


- 







Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss- Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 
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HARTZELL’S DAYTON WALNUT 


Planks, Boards, Panels—Veneer Logs and Veneers 
Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 














tas "2 
4 R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
4 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS ; 
Be oe oon 





* that every lumberman who can—and that means every 


Jumberman who has offices downtown—will get into 
communication with the committee and inform it how 
much space he will take, for the matter can not be 
delayed, because if the McCormick Estate is unable to 
secure the proper assurances before November 1 it 
will not entertain the proposition. The committee 
states that there are certain reasons why this favor- 
able rate has been secured and will not hold good after 
November 1. Prompt action is therefore necessary to 
take advantage of this most favorable offer. An active 
canvass with the object of signing leases for space will 
begin within a few days by Dipplee & Manierre, 112 
West Adams, who are agents for the McCormick Estate. 

At the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association in- 
vitations will be extended to all lumbermen in Chicago 
to come and talk the matter over and view the plans 
that will be thrown on a screen at that time. The 
estate is expected to be represented and to assist the 
committee in answering all questions and giving de- 
sired information. 





LUMBER COMPANY MOVES ITS GENERAL 
OFFICES. 

Announcement was made this week by the Louisiana 
Lumber Company of the removal of its general offices 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Cairo, Ill., on-October 1. The 
company has established at Cairo a wholesale assembling 
and distributing yard, together with a first-class planing 
mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet or more. It 
will carry a complete stock, consisting largely of yellow 
pine and boards, dimension, flooring, joists, timbers, pole 
stock, factory and railroad material, and in addition an 
adequate supply of cypress, oak, gum and west coast 
products. 

The company has the patronage of a large number of 
buyers among retail yards, factories and woodworking 
plants in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, the 
New England States and Ontario. The change will be 
consummated without any interruption to business. The 
company announces that the plant at Cairo will enable it 
to serve its patronage exceptionally well. Direct ship- 
ments from the mills will proceed as heretofore with 
prices in accordance with the current market. In ad- 
dition, the company will carry at Cairo a sufficient stock 
—perhaps 15,000,000 feet—and can serve its following 
in as many different ways as the exigencies of the retail 
business may demand. 

The announcement states that 95 percent of the ship- 
ments moving from the company’s shipping point to the 
States mentioned properly move by way of Cairo. This 
affords the company an opportunity of including, in 
such mill shipments of yellow pine, large or small lots 
of cypress, gum finish and siding, oak flooring and mill- 
work in large or small lots to suit the convenience of 
the trade, any item of yellow pine for quick delivery 
which the mills do not have or can not make from the 
Cairo yard. 

The company believes it will be able to make better 
prices and quicker deliveries on merchandise shipments 
from Cairo than were possible from St. Louis. Ship- 
ments filled at Cairo at closing time any day will reach 
Indianapolis or other similar destinations at 2 a. m. the 
second morning. Attention is called to the company’s 
added facilities, which enables its to cater to every class 
of trade requiring one piece or a carload. The coni- 
pany will aim to furnish stock through the channel of 
the retailer only and announces that it is its earnest 
desire to cooperate with the trade as far as possible. 





PLANS FOR THE FOREST PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION. 


On Wednesday the Forest Products Exposition com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the Blackstone Hotel, of this city. Be- 
sides the members of the committee there were a few 
other gentlemen interested in the Exposition’s project, 
which is to be embodied in two shows, one to be given 
at the Coliseum in Chicago April 30 to May 9, and the 
other in New York City at the Grand Central Palace 
May 21 to May 30. 

The session was practically continuous, but it ad- 
journed to an adjoining room for lunch. Robert H. 
Downman, of New Orleans, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was at one end 
of the long table and facing him at the other end was 
L. S. Case, of St. Paul. Other gentlemen at the table 
were: W. A. Hamar, Chassel, Mich.; R. 8. Kellogg, 
Wausau, Wis.; A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Thorpe 
Babcock, Tacoma, Wash.; William H. Weller, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George E. Watson, New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Harrison, Morehouse, Mo.; J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich.; 
W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; J. E. Rhodes, Chicago, and 
George S. Wood, Chicago, manager of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition. 

The lunch hour was a relief from the detailed business 
of the session and representatives of the different woods 
vied with each other in large stories about the dura- 
bility of their special products, and they told some 
rather difficult stories about sawmills. One of the 
genuine instances of the long life of timber was, how- 
ever, told by George Watson. He said that there is a 
lumber manufacturing establishment in New Orleans 
which was built in 1833 and has been occupied continu- 
ously ever since. Its roof is of cypress shingles and 
it has been recovered but once. Redwood, red cedar and 
hemlock had their own tales to tell. White pine, how- 


ever, stood on its feet and declined to compete. 

In the evening J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, had the gentlemen as his guests at a theater 
party at the Garrick Theater to see ‘‘The Road to 
Happiness. ’’ 





The decision has been reached that 
for floor space in the Coliseum in Chicago anc 
the Grand Central Palace in New York shall be $| 
per square foot with the exception of 2,500 feet ii 
the center of each exposition hall. This reserved spac: 
will be divided into four sections and the charge wil 
be $1.50 per square foot. Eight of the eleven affiliate: 
associations of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association have already purchased the amount ot 
stock assigned to each association of $2,000 each. Spac 
on the main floor of each exposition building has been 
tentatively assigned each of the associations by lot and 
subject to probable changes that conditions may war 
rant later on. 

At the meeting Secretary Rhodes, of the association 
spoke upon the financial phase of the exposition. Man 
ager Wood, of the exposition, spoke on the prospect 
of the association; the form of contract which would 
be made with the exposition; the character of the 
exhibits; the transportation problems connected with 
the project and the advertising features. The exposi 
tion will take charge of the packing and trucking ot 
the different exhibits under certain conditions. Secre 
tary Rhodes announced that one of the features of th 
exposition will be moving picture shows covering ever) 
phase of forestry and lumbering and already three dif 
ferent sets of films have been promised. 

On Thursday morning Secretary Rhodes met with th 
different secretaries of the affiliated associations ani 
outlined to them in detail the exposition projects. <A 
meeting was also held at the Blackstone Hotel and the 
secretaries present were: Thorpe Babcock, West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash.; 
A. W. Cooper, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Spokane, Wash.; H. 8S. Childs, Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
George K. Smith, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; R. 8S. Kellogg, Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Wausau, 
Wis.; George E. Watson, Southern Cypress Manufac 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La.; William H. Wel 
ler, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Cincinnati, and W. B. Roper, North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. W. F. Bieder 
man, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., attended the meet- 
ing, and M. F. Gallagher, attorney for the wooden box 
interests in the Pridham fiber box case, was also pres 
ent and outlined the plans of the wooden box people 
in the case, which is to receive oral argument before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
Bb. C., on October 9. 


the charg: 


~~ 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From September 23 to September 29 inclusive, twen- 
ty-four vessels brought 10,418,000 feet of lumber and 
1,500,000 lath to Chicago for distribution. The largest 
individual cargo—1,125,000 feet of lumber—was car- 
ried by the schooner Ashland from Duluth, Minn. The 
next largest cargo—935,000 feet—was carried by the 
barge Barge No. 1, from West Neebish, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

September 23—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 
400,000 feet; Str. #. W. Fletcher, Marinette, Wis., 285,000 
feet; Sch. Arendal, Vans Harbor, Mich., 187,000 feet; Sch. 
Cora A, Wells, Mich., 330,000 feet. 

September 24—Str. H. H. Hettler, Duluth, Minn., 803,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 263,000 feet. 

September 25—Str. 0. E. Parks, Manistique, Mich., 124,000 
feet; Str. O. E. Parks, Manistique Mich., 1,500,000 lath. 
September 26—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 
et. 











fe 

September 27—Bge. Barge No. 1, West Neebish, Mich., 
935,000 feet: Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet; Sch. Tempest, West Neebish, Mich., 318,000 feet; 
Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 365,000 feet; Sch. Re 
sumption, Escanaba, Mich., 200,000 feet. 

September 28—Str. 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 326,- 
000 feet; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistique, Mich., 348,000 
feet; Sch. J. I. Case, Duluth, Minn., 985,000 feet; Sch. 
Ashland, 'Two Harbors, Minn., 1,125,000 feet. 

September 29—Str. Peters, Baraga, Mich., 460,000 feet: 
Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 464,000 feet: Bee. 
Interlaken, Nahma, Mich., 630,000 feet; Str. L. HEdicard 
Hines, Duluth, Minn., 450,000 feet; Str. L. Edward Hines, 
Port Wing, Wis., 300,000 feet; Str. George C. Markham, 
Vans Harbor, Mich., 370,000 feet. 





NEW SALES PLAN CONSUMMATED. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 29.—By the recent formation 
of the Hilton-Dodge Sales Company, this city, a com- 
plete readjustment has been effected in the sales end of 
Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company’s business. 

The new Hilton-Dodge Sales Company was_incor- 
porated for the purpose of facilitating the handling of 
all the lumber manufactured by the Hilton-Dodge Lum- 
ber Company, which concern has heretofore always 
handled the sales of its own lumber. The new sales 
company, which is incorporated under the laws of Maine, 
will buy and sell all of the lumber manufactured at the 
several mills of the lumber company, the Hilton-Dodge 
Sales Company being entirely separate and distinct from 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company. 

Following are the officers of the new sales organiza- 
tion: R. H. Knox, president, Savannah; A. Shoaf, first 
vice president, Savannah; Thomas Gresham, second vice 
president; Richmond; William Dillon, treasurer, Savan- 
nah; W. C. Parker, jr., secretary, Savannah. 

The managerial head of the concern is Mr. Shoaf, who 
formerly had charge of-the New York office of the Hil- 
ton-Dodge Lumber Company, and is a man of wide ex- 
perience in the sales game. 





J. K. Foster, formerly sales manager of the Saner- 
Whiteman Lumber Company, Caro, Tex., has accepted 
a traveling position with the Southern Lumber Company, 
Warren, Ark., effective October 1, and will travel in 
northern Missouri. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. ‘'Texarkana—George F. Cotter, vice presi- 
nt of the National Lumber & Creosoting Co., has re- 
od. , 
‘\lmyra—The plant of the National Handle Co. has 

en acquired of Earl Rhodes, of Stuttgart. 

jittle Rock—The Little Rock Handle Co. has been 

ceeeded by the Berry Hartwell Handle Co., which 

mpany will reopen the plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Tropico (P. O. Los Angeles)~The 
opico Lumber Co, has been succeeded by F. J. Wheeler. 

FLORIDA. Milton—The Chaffin sawmill has been ac- 
ired by Mays & Lindsey, of Pollard, Ala. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Thomas Hilton, vice president 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., has withdrawn from 
company. 

|DAHO. Lewiston—The Potlatch Lumber Company has 
| its yards here to the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., of 
okane, Wash. 

iLLINOIS. Harrisburg—The Saline County Lumber Co. 
s been succeeded by the J. B. Ford Lumber Co. 

Joliet—The Pizarro Piano Co. has changed its name to 
» Nussbaum Piano Co. 

a Hogue—The Farmers Elevator Co. has been suc- 

eded by L. J. Seiling & Co., lumber dealers, etc. 

\Marion—W. G. Cochran has been succeeded by the 
G. Cochran Lumber Co., recently incorporated with 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

Rockefeller—The post office has been changed to Area. 
INDIANA. Union City—The U nee City Body Co. has 
reased its capital stock to $75,0 
IOWA. Knoxville—The Fn Lumber Co. has been 
ceeded by the Taber Lumber Co., with headquarters 
Keokuk. 

Melcher—The post office name has been changed to 

vallas. 

KANSAS. Acres—-D. C. Brown has been succeeded by 
Home Lumber & Supply Co., with headquarters at 

\shland. 

Burlington—The Glen Lumber Co. nas been succeeded 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., witn purchasing depart- 
ent at Kansas City, Mo. i 
Hliawatha—The Adams Washer Co. is out of business. 
Hugoton—The Big Jo Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Lawrence—The Lawrence Caninet Co. is out of business. 
Matfield Green—Henry LBrandley is out of business. 
\Mineral-Radley—The Mayer Coal Co. has closed its local 
ro 





Salina—Frank J. More is out of business. 
Satanta—The Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. is out of 
isiness., 

Shields—J. H. Bitner is out of business. F 
Wichita—The <. D. Jones Lumber Co. is out of busi- 


Vi chita—The Trekall & Smith Lumber Co. is out of 
isiness, 

KENTUCKY. Clearfork—The post office here has been 
scontinued and mail should be addressed to Colmar. 
iz—The post office here has been discontinued and mail 
ould be addressed to Yamacraw. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Lambou & Noel Lum- 
r & Manufacturing Co. is liquidating. 

MAINE. Bowerbank—The post office here has been 
ontinued and mail should be addressed to Sebec. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fred G. Newton has been 

jinted sales agent for the Northern Lumber Co. of St. 
nsbury, Vt., with offices 170 Summer Street, Boston. 
Newton succeeds E. O. Lake, who has engaged in 

visiness for himself. Correspondence in regard to buying 

r selling of lumber should be addressed to the company 
the Boston office. Invoices, settlements and corre- 
ndence relative to accounts of financial matters should 

addressed to the company’s home office, St. Johns- 
Vt 


, Springfield—F. A. Holbrook has retired from the Long- 
well-Holbrook Lumber Co. and the firm name has been 

nged to the F. E. Longwell Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Turner—The Roy P. Eymer Lumber Co. 

s sold out, 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—The Hill-Wales Lumber Co. has 
on sueceeded by the Virden-Wales Lumber Co. 
MISSOURI. Crocker—The Gleave & Hicks Lumber, 
Furniture & Produce Co. is out of the lumber business. 
Kansas City—J. A. Halamick is out of business. 
Kansas City—The Hodes Planing Mill is out of busi- 
Kansas City—The E. W. Lawson Lumber Co. is out of 

siness. 

Osceola—The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. has been suc- 
eded by the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

Otterville—J. A. Schroeder is out of business. 

NEW JERSEY. Paul W. Figuera is out of business. 
NEW YORK. New York—William Gibson (Ine.), is 
losing out. 

Watkins—The Independent Feed Coal & Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by E. R. Love & Son. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham—The Chatham Lumber 
‘o. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $449,000. 
St. Paul—S. F. Ivey, formerly of Benson, is now located 
ere and has leased the saw and planing mill formerly 
erated by the Chatham Lumber Co., and has also ac- 
lired timber which he will manufacture. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Belfield—English & Boyum have 
ld their yard to McCarty & Langlois. 

OHIO. Ashley—H. E. Smith has bought the interests 
’ E. Cryder in the McKenzie & Cryder sawmill. 
OKLAHOMA. Lamont—The Florence Lumber Co. has 

en succeeded by the Amsden Lumber Co. 

Park Hill—The Park Hill Lumber Co. is out of business. 
OREGON. Portland—The plant” of the Gold Medal 
hingle Co. has been taken over by T. W. Nordby. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Rockham—The Royal Lumber Co.’s 
ards here have been acquired by the Atlas Lumber Co. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber 
‘‘o. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 
WASHINGTON. Leavenworth—The Lamb-Davis Lum- 
er Co. has moved its sales offices here from Spokane 
nd is prepared to handle all inquires promptly. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Blakeley-Clendenin — Steinbeck & 
teimbeck are out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Maiden Rock—The Spring Valley Spoke, 

tave & Heading Co. is removing its plant to Deer River, 
\linn, 

Oshkosh—The Paine Lumber Co. will remove to Antigo. 


CORRECTION. 


CALIFORNIA. lLoyalton—The recently published re- 
ort that the California Lumber Company had been suc- 
eeded by T. Squires is an error. The California Lumber 
ompany is owned and operated by A. F. Dodge, president 
nd superintendent. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The Jackson Hardwood Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; E. D. Brewer and others. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Associated Floor Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; H. Nelson, Edward Johnson, 
Roy Thompson, Paul Mahre and Edward Moshier. 

Tropico—The Glendale Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; F. J. Wheeler, Dan Campbell and Frances J. 
Wheeler. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Excelsior Manufacturing 
Spo sagge ten capital $50,090. 

AHO. Caldwell—The Binford Lumber Co., authorized 
Pn om $40,000; I. S. Binford, Minnie J. Binford and Arthur 
A. Binford. 

Coeur d@’Alene—The Webber Logging & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; H. H. Webber in charge, with 
offices in the Harding Block. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Irving Park Builders Material 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

— Sherman Gate Co., authorized capital 

5,0 

Elgin—The Elgin Silo Co., authorized capital $100,090. 

Madison—The Madison Tie Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been licensed to incorporate in Illinois; authorized 
capital $88,851; S. H. Bowman, president; T. W. Harris, 
secretary, and Ray E. Kueland, representative here. 

INDIANA. eeerepe—The New Cabinet Co., auth- 
orized capital $150,000. 

South Bend—The Federal Wood Products Co., author- 
ized capital $7,000. 

IOWA. Waterloo—The Crow Wing Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Howdumac Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; E. R. Damont, president; 
M. E. Howland, vice president and D. R. McGinnis, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

New Orleans—The Ollie Cypress Co., authorized a7 
$30,000; W. S. Bender, president and treasurer; J. 
Orillion, vice president and T. M. Cotton, secretary. 

Winnsboro—The Big Creek Lumber & Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $25,000; E. A. Enochs, presi- 
dent; Eugene S. Enochs, secretary and treasurer and 
J. W. Lockridge, vice president. 

MAINE. Dover—The Maine Pulpwood Co.. authorized 
capital $5,000; M. Hudson, president and George J. Bab- 
son, treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—The A. L. Brooks Co., 
authorized capital $60,000; A. B. Woodworth, jr., Arthur 
J. Murkland. 

Springfield—The ee Holbrook Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; F. A. Holbrook, president; George D. 
Chapin, treasurer ae Cc: BE. Bik. 

Templeton—The Otter River Board Co., authorized cap- 
ital $75,000; John P. O’Brien, president and treasurer; 
Windsor Locks, T. F. Wallace and H. B. Heselton. 

Worcester—The M. K. Smith Co. (to deal in lumber), 
authorized capital $25,000; Malcolm K. Smith and Helena 
M. Maloney. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Rainey-Thames Lumber 
Co. (to wholesale and retail), authorized capital $6,000; 
Bolivar E. Kemp, R. L. Rainey and T. R. Thames. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Standard Tie & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $2,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Acme Woodworking Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $6,000; Max V. Epstein, Joseph 
Krown and Isaac Ross. 

Oneida—The Parry Corporation (lumber, iron, etc.), 
authorized capital $30,000; William B. Parry, H. Barrow 
Parry and Fred B. Parry. 
sono Champion Wagon Co., authorized capital 

5,0 

NORTH CAROLINA. Scotts Hill—The Keystone Land 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. A. Marshall, 
Joseph Lytle, James L. Grable and Sadie B. Grable and 
E. K. Bryan. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Cleveland Mineral Floor Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; H. C. Masters. 

Youngstown—The Youngstown Barrel & Cooperage Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Oscar H. Altschuler, Ben M. 
Leavitt, Edward Altschuler, Joseph Leavitt, F. Leavitt 
and M. Altschuler. 

OREGON. Portland—The Belcher Hardwood Floor Co., 
authorized capital $5,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. Courtdale—The Manufacturers Sell- 
ing Co. (to deal in timberlands and building supplies), 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Manheim—The Manheim Planing Mill Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg— The Davenport 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,000; B. M. Davenport, 
G. M. Hart and G. G. Davenport. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Devil's Den Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; F. S. Chapman, R. S. Young, 
ae * Donaldson, Samuel E. Young, jr., and George E. 

ell. 


Memphis—The Verner Lumber Co., authorized — 
$5,000; W. C. Wilhelm, J. H. Land, J. M. McKernan, J. 
Hull and C. W. Anderson. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Boggs Wood & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital $3,000; John I. Boggs, Thomas Epps and 
George L. Anderson. 

Rusk—The Powell Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
—* $44,000; C. B. Powell, J. M. Simmons and Jim 

ord. 





VIRGINIA. Sussex—The Sussex Lumber Co. Cpe). 
authorized capital $50,000; J. J. Mitchell, president; J. 
Griffin, vice president and B. F., Mitchell, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Oakville—The Smith & Prosser Mill 
Co., authorized capital $13,000. : 

Spokane—The Columbia River Cedar Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; W. S. Adams, R. D. Shinn and H. L. 
Rablin. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Coldwater Timber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

Huntington—The Sureka Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$16,000; Fred Owen, H. M. Shaul, C. A. Phellis, H. H. 
Roberts and T. R. Shepherd. 





NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—The Knolls Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

San Martin—C. B. Cox recently began the retail lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Fidelity Lumber Co. recently 
began the commission lumber business at 327 South 
LaSalle Street. 

Chicago—Patek & Abrams recently began the wholesale 
lumber business. 

IOWA. Breda—G. Brandsma recently began the lum- 
ber business. 
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Ample Facilities 
Insure Quick Service 


and long experience in the sawing 
of Southern woods is a guarantee 
-of quality in our 





Red and Sap Gum, Cypress 
Yellow Pine, White Ash 
or Red & White Oak. 


Tell us your needs and get our prices. 
Our Lumber is all Band Sawn. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


J. H. ALLEN, : 
Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr. Clio, Ark. 
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- Basin Red Gum 


We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 


Send us your orders for Mixed Cars.of 
RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK. 


& U M SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 














\ Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwoods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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PITTSBURGH 
For Quick 
Sale 


We will make special 
inducements on 


300,000 Feet 


4-4 Sound Wormy 


White Oak 


Prompt attention given inquiries. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Soft Shop 


cork White Pine Lumber 


Will gladly quote delivered prices either reugh or 


dressed. Have a good stock all grades and thick- 
nesses, but anxious to move few cars each of 


5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Cuts 





to make piling room for new sawing. Stock is 
dry and bright and out of big cork pine timber. 
Tonawanda Grades. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FAM TTT MUMIA 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HARD MAPLE 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High 
Grade White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 





Sot S69 102g 


Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


r 940-941 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














‘TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
S ag $8 8-321 83 2s SAS 


Northern White Pine & Hemlock 








VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pagi's of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twe nty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Bryantburg The Bryantburg Lumber Co. has begun 
business. ‘ 
Madison—The Western Manufacturing Co. has com- 


menced manufacturing 
woodworking articles, ete. 
KANSAS. Cimarron-—The <A. 
cently began business here with 
at Macksville. 
Simpson—The 
organizing. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
the Northern 
Lumber Co., 


step-ladders, ironing boards, 
Aitken Lumber Co, re- 
purchasing department 
Farmers Mercantile & Lumber Co. is 
Boston—E. O. 
Lumber Co., 


Lake, formerly with 
has organized the Ek. O. Lake 
with offices at 170 Summer Street. 
Springtield—The William E. Bent Co. recently 
the wholesale lumber business. 
MISSISSIPPI. Crenshaw—L. L. 
lumber business, etc. 
Louisvile—The Peoples Tie & 
organized by Dr. W. Spiva, T. 


began 
Barham has begun the 


been 
McCraw 


Timber Co. has 
A. McCreary, J. D. 


and H. H. Jones. 
MISSOURI. Ash Grove—The Ash Grove Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 


Neosho—George Cooksey recently entered the lumber 
business. 

MONTANA. Oswego—The O, N. Olson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

OHIO. Wapakoneta—The George G. Rice Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

OREGON. Portland—Covert & Craig recently began 
the lumber brokerage business. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Ashby-Blatchly Manufac- 
turing Co, recently began manufacturing thin lumber and 


veneers. 
TEXAS. Hallettsville- 
lumber vard here. 
Houston—The G. F. 
the lumber and tie 
Houston—J. L. " 
lumber business. 
Stockdale—The 
trade. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


NEW YORK. St. 
Williamsport, Pa., 
facture lumber. 

OHIO. Clevelanad—tThe Cleveland Cooperage Co. 
make improvements costing $15,000. A building 


—Schubert Bros. have opened a 
Cotter 
business. 


rryon recently 


Supply Co. recently began 


began the commission 


Stockdale Lumber Co. has entered the 








Johnsville—J. <A. 
will establish 


Rreining & Son, of 
a sawmill here to manu- 
wili 
79 by 138 


feet will be erected. Later the company will erect a large 
warehouse. 

New Bremen—The Klanke Furniture Company will re- 
build factory recently destroyed by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Bokoma—The Wilson Lumber Co. will 
rebuild lumber plant, including single band sawmill, kiln, 
light plants, water-works, sheds, etc. 

OREGON. Brookings—The Brookings Timber & Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a double band mill, a planing mill and 
box factory. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Pearson & Lud- 
asher Lumber Co. will erect a shed 96 x 160 feet, to cost 
$4,500 


WASHINGTON. Tono—The 
Co. will build a mill 


CASUALTIES. 


zakeland—The Carter 
north of here 


Wabash Lumber & Shingle 








FLORIDA. I 
mill, six miles 


Manufacturing Co.'s 
was burned September 16; 


loss $50,000; $30,000 insurance. 
. * : : > 
GEORGIA. Quitman—The shingle and planing mill of 
the Interstate Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. Sep- 
tember 13 
IOWA. Guttenberg—The Guttenberg Hardwood Saw- 
mill Co.'s plant was visited by fire recently, causing a loss 


of $25.000, which is covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The plant of the H. W. 
Jchns-Manville Co. was visited by fire September 25; 
loss $85,000. 

Pine Cliff—The Pine Cliff Lumber Co.'s plant was swept 
by fire recently; loss $2,500. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pontotoc—J. T. Hyde's planing mill 
burned September 18; loss $1,500. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Flannigan Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co.'s planing mill burned September 22, entail- 





ing a loss of $7,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
MONTANA. Ravalli—Fire September 16 destroved a 
warehou zrain elevator, lumber ds and buildings of 





the Beckwith Mercantile Co.; loss 5,000, 
NEW JERSEY. Cranford—The plant of the 
Smith Lumber Co. was visited by fire 


Hausbeck- 
September 20, which 


caused a heavy loss. 

OHIO. Norwalk—The large band sawmill of the Nor- 
ton Hardwood Co. was destroyed by fire September 20; 
loss $5,500: insurance $2,000. The company will rebuild 
in some other place where there is more timber than 
here. 

OREGON. Dexter—Cruzan Bros. lost a small sawmill 
by fire September 13; loss $5,000, with $4,500 insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Biglerville—The planing mill owned 
by E. L. Lanver was visited by fire September 21; loss 
$15,000, of which $4,000 is covered by insurance. 


TENNESSEE. lLawrenceburg—A sawmill owned by S. 


V. Lidwell, ten miles east of here, was destroyed by fire 
recently; loss $600. 
White Bluffs—A sawmill belonging to F. H. Crow was 


burned causing a loss of several thousand 
dollars. 

WASHINGTON. taymond—The plant of the South- 
west Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire Septem- 
ber 23; loss $150.000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
rhe machine shop and dry kilns were saved. 

Spokane—The plant of the Dean Lumber & 
was visited by fire recently, causing a loss 
The burned structures will be rebuilt. 


WYOMING. The Big Horn Timber Co. 


recently, 








Fuel Co. 
of $20,000. 


tanchester— ex- 


perienced a fire recently which caused a loss estimated 
between $20,000 and $60,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ALBERTA. Innisfail—The Crown Lumber Co. suffered 
a fire loss recently amounting to $12,000. 





}”.W HARDWOOD DIRECTORY. 


Ther issue of the directory of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has just been sent out to 


the membership. The number this year is larger than 
any previous issue, due in part to a material increase 
of membership and in addition to the fact that it con- 
tains features which heretofore have not appeared in 


the directory. Aside from containing the names of 
the officers and members of the association, the con- 
stitution and association by-laws, the directory also 
has the inspection service regulations and a state- 


ment outlining the benefits 
association. 


and work covered by the 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 





TACOMA, WASHL, Sept. 29.—-Suit was filed in the superior 
court last gr: by the Kanasket Lumber & Shingle Company 
against the Cascade ‘Timber Company and the Northert 
Coast canee Company alleging breach of contract and ask 


ing $40,679 damages. “he complaint 
December 23, 1901, the Cascade Timber Company was owne: 
of a darge tract of timber in King County. There being ni 
satisfactory market for cedar at that time, it is alleged, thi 
detendant induced Charles E. Hill, of Tacoma, to erect a 
shingle mill on the line of the timber company’s logging 
road near Kanasket, agreeing to deliver to him at the mil 
for ten years at $5.50 a thousand all the logs required t 
keep the mill in operation. The contract later was assigned 
by Mr. Hill to the Kanasket Lumber « Shingle Company 
and, later, the Cascade Timber Company's holdings are said 
to have been transferred to the Northern Coast Timber Com 


alleges that prior t 


pany with the stipulation that the contraet for the delivery 
of the logs was to be fulfilled. After the end of 1907 it is 
alleged the defendants refused to deliver the logs and. thy 
mill was obliged to shut down. The loss to the plaintiff is 
said to have been as follows: In 1908, $21,209; in) 1900 
$15,794; in 1910, $12,209; in 1911, $446. 

SAVANNAH, GA, Oct. 1.—A verdict establishing the sol 


vency of the Beach Manufacturing 
turned in the district court. It 
ing brought by J. G. 


Company has 
was an involuntary 
Christopher and others to 

Beach company into bankruptcy. The company 
with its solvency established it will be enabled 
of certain properties in Florida for enough money 
of its bonded 


been r¢ 
proceed 
force the 
claims that 
to dispose 
to pay al 


indebtedness and put it upon a firm financial 
basis. The involuntary bankruptey proceedings against 
Leonard Carter, banker, merchant and turpentine and saw 
mill operator, of Jesup. has also been dismissed in the 
United States Court. This action was taken by the court 
after a verdict had been reached in the Beach case. The 


two actions were 
wis one of the bi st bankruptcy 
in southern Georgia. Counsel was the same in both cases 
The Carter case differs from the Beach case in that afte: 
the suit had been filed Carter was given notice and ap 
pointed receiver, which position he held until the end. Hie 
strenuously fought the efforts of some of his creditors to 
Lave his estate adjudicated in the bankruptey court. 


similar in many respects. The Carter casi 


proceedings ever brought 





Reuben W. and Newton L. 
of R. W. Chrisman & Son, have filed a 
ruptey in the United States District 
individually and for their 


Hazen, Ky., Oct. 1 Chrisman 
petition in bank 
Court at Paducah, both 
firm. The liabilities of the firm 
are listed at S$18.359. with assets of 86,770. Of the liabili 
ties secured claims amount to $7,500 and unsecured $10,859 
The stock of goods and material on hand is valued at $5,000 
and they bave on their books open accounts payable amount 
ing to $250. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 1 
order September 25 in the 
Rentz and J. T. 
Rentz individually in 
have conformed to 
discharges them 
and which existed 


Judge R. M. ¢ 
matter of KE. P. 
Rentz as FE. I. 


all entered an 
Rentz. J. 2 
Rentz & Sons, and E. VP 
bankruptey. The alleged) bankrupts 
all requirements of the law and the order 
from all debts and claims made probable 
Mareh 4. 1918, when petition for adjudi 


cation was. filed 
Fort SMITH, ArK., Oct. 1.—-The Government has entered 
suit in the United States Court here against the Harris 





Lumber Company, claiming that it illega'ly cut 5,000,000 
feet of timber from Government lands in Polk County. 
valued at $24,060. A> similer suit was filed against the 
company several years ago as a corporation, but was 


had dissolved 

BrookLyN, N. Y.. Oct. 1.—Involuntary 
ceedings have been filed against the 
pany by Charles KE. Winant and Edward B. Skinner, who 
allege they are creditors in the respective sums of S7.500 
and $2,431. Assets are given as $500. 


dismissed as the concern 
bankruptcy pro 
Metropolis Lumber Com 


New York, Oct. 1.— he Grand Wooden Frame Manufac 
turing Company (Ine.). 358 Stanton Street, has made an 
assignment to Harris Goldberg. The company was incor 
porated in March, 1913, with a capital stock of $10,000, 


MArRLINTON, W. Va., Oct. 1.--The plant and holdings of 
the Thornwood Lumber Company were sold by Special Re 
ceivers — ham and Fling to W. S. Linderman, vice 
president of the Duquesne National Bank of Pittsburgh, for 
B85 000, Mr. Linderman assumed the liens against the 
property. 


NeW YorK-POUGHKEEPSIF, N. Y.. Oct. 1.--The Chichester 
Bros. Chair Company has filed an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Pine Brurr, ArkK., Oct. 1.--The MeDaniel-Baughman 


Lumber Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Rep BLUFF, ARK., Oct. 1.—C has filed a 


petition in) bankruptcy. 


arey Davenport 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., Oct. 1.—The MeFarlan Carriage Com 


pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
MiLrorp, INbD., Oct. 1.——The Maple City Manufacturing 
Company ; receiver applied for. 
THOMASVILLE, N. C. Oct. 1. A receiver has been ap 


pointed for the Lee M: anufacturing Company. 
Oct. e The Ideal 
petition in bankruptcy. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Furniture Com 
pany has filed a 
Oct. 1.—A receiver has been appointed 
Furniture Company. 

Oct. 1.—E. R. Wicks has been appointed 
George C. Lumber Company. 


BLOOMSBURG, Pa. 
for the Monroe-Hall 
SPRING, TEX., 
receiver for the 





HYMENEAL 


Helmstetter-Mercer. 


Ark., Oct. 1.—Carl Helmstetter, general 
Bimel-Ashcroft Manufacturing Company, of 











DERMOTT, 
ager of the 


man- 
this 





city, married recently Miss Ethel Mercer, of Schenecta ly. 
N. Y., at Portland, Ind. Miss Mercer was formerly a resi 
dent of Dermott, being a sister of Mrs. R. E. V. Bordeaux, 
but for the last four years has resided in New York. The 
marriage was a surprise to Dermott people. The bridal 
couple have returned to Dermott to reside. 
Browne-Roberts. 

Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 1.—-Announcement has been re- 

ceived from Waupaca, Wis., of the marriage of Arthur 


Graham Browne, vice president of the Nisqually-Russel Car 
& Locomotive Works, and Miss Elizabeth Roberts, daughter 
of Mrs. R. N. Roberts, of that city, Wednesday, September 
10, at the home of the bride’s mother. Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne will return to Tacoma to make their home. 
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Everhart-Brown. 


{iss Ruth Brown, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wade A. 
own, of 8655 Colorado Avenue, Chicago, and George 8. 
hurt were recently married at Newport, Ky. The 
m is vice president of the Giant Grip Horseshoe Com- 
and of the Challoner Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. On 
return to Chicago Mr. and Mrs. Everhart will stop 

he Hotel La Salle. 





Tapp-Clark. 


vinsLow, ARK., Oct. 2.—Ralph W. Fapp, of this city, 
Miss Helen Wilson Clark, of Fort Smith, were united 
arriage in Van Buren, by the Rev. W. B. Miller of the 
byterian Church, They will make their home in this 


_—eT OO 
Thayer-Crocker. 
wer, ME., Oct. 1.—-Miss Bertha Melia Crocker recently 
me the wife of Harry Wallace Thayer, who is a member 
‘he lumber firm Ober, Clark & Thayer. After a short 
eymoon Mr. and Mrs, Thayer will be at home in 
croft. 





Hughes-Rodman. 


WISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 1.—-Ben Hughes, a well-known lum- 
yorman of this city, and Miss Gladys Rodman, of Frankfort, 
\ married September 27 in Frankfort. Mr, and Mrs. 
Iiughes will be at home in Louisville after November 1, 


Kenny-Preston. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 1.—Miss Helen T. Preston, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Rebecca T. Preston, of this city, was married 
recently to James J. Kenny, a lumber dealer of Apponang. 

SOO 
Kleymeyer- Dickman 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct, 1.—Alfred Kleymeyer, superin- 
tendent of the West Point Brick & Lumber Co., of West 
Point, Ky., was married recently to Miss Cora Dickman, 
of West Point. They included Chicago in the itinerary of 
their wedding trip. 


CONFERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION. 

A national fire prevention conference will be hey 
at Philadelphia, Pa., October 13-18. An effort will be 
made to create a national association embracing all the 
fire prevention organizations in the country. As there 
may be an effort made by the manufacturers of certain 
substitutes for lumber to put the convention on record 
as against wood construction in certain forms, promi- 
nent lumbermen from various parts of the country 
will be present to defend the industry they represent 
and see that lumber is not unjustly discriminated 
against. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will take an active part in the conference. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


just as long as the building operations in the city 
and suburbs continue of present proportions, the yard 
trade of Chicago will be active. This branch of the 
industry is really the feature, as the factory interests 
are buying only for immediate _— A more grati- 
fying country ‘trade is reported. Yard stocks are in 
good assortment and probably fully ample to meet all 
requirements this fall. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
September 27 aggregated 51,410,000 feet, against 59,- 
797,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 
receipts from January 1 to September 27, 1913, 
amounted to 21,121,616,000 feet, an increase of 238,- 
409,000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended September 27 were 
17,251,000 feet, a decrease of 4,425,000 feet over the 
corresponding ‘week in 1912. Total shipments from 
January 1 to September 27 aggregated 714,214,000 feet, 
15,989,000 feet less than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1912. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an inerease of 2.740,000 over the cor- 
responding week in 1912, while total receipts from 
January | to September 27, 1913, show an increase of 
72,744,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—2,649,000 in amount—over the same week 
last vear, while total shipment& show an increase of 
53,889,006 over the comparative period from January 
1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 





Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 27, 


Lumber. Shingles. 





2 AIR TNE een act Were yee 51,410,000 11,899,000 
RRs “gic alelees 68 016. 9 45,06 @58ce eee 59,797,000 9,159,000 
EMICTOARO Li eccscceeteene 8 sesietnsae 740, 000 
oe ee rrr eee ee ce GRSTOR «ss a cwacene 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 27, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
| | SEP eCUCOC era eee eT eae 2,121,616,000 380,940,000 
BGs! ce clon Gaibn ica tbsce we Sime ete 1,882,707,000 308,196,000 
CURRAN (5 cnt idcnaleueeate 238,909,000 72,744,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 27, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
it es SEP nee ea ere eee pe er me Re a 17,251,000 3,644,000 
Tp ARs Re nc ar are” Sone aeie gina eeene 4 21,679,000 6,295,000 


DCCTORRE cwscscceesevese 4,428,000 2,649,600 
rOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
Lumber. Shingles. 











PADIS) Svrasawcisia-pcorashe eh eos everateaere 714,214,000 312,770,000 

Rapa’ cs invarorc rank sous ta ered Sra aayaiese eee 760,203,000 8,881,000 

TROURM arse ei ac eae. eae i 53,889,000 

EE cides seed cease nane SS re eres 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended September 27.............2ec00. 4,997,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended October 1 were: 







CLASS— No. Value. 
BS: EE ee re 17 $ 9,945 
* 1,000 dnd under $ 5,000............ 110 300,850 

“000 and under | i oe 47 304,400 

10,000 and under Bo i Se 30 407,400 
25,000 afd under 50,000............ 6 176,000 
0.000 and under 100,000............ 2 140,000 
Max Tauber, 1-story brick stable........ 1 150,000 
Viviano Bros., 1- and 3-story brick fac- 

UO aang reba eign Sais vss 4\6 6516 115,000 
Charles H. Kussel, 3-story brick apart- 

TEGING, EINE esas seve eh ee cbve ib, weaves Bs) 9 | 100,000 

DEM rasa peters teat cet ai ae to ond ogo S88 eet cs 215) « $ 1,703, ioe 
Average valuation for week............ sieve 7,92 
TOUR IPO ye CER basic son's bos O05 610 190 2 191. 500 
Average valuation previous we nie 11,5384 
‘Totals corresponding week 1912 182 Rey 200 
fotals January 1 to October 1, 1918... .7,757 





iotals corresponding period 1912 
‘tals corresponding period 
tals corresponding period 
otals corresponding period 
‘otals corresponding period 
otals corresponding period 
tals corresponding period 
‘tals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—This wood is reported as doing fairly well in 
grades, although the demand for box material is more 
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51,152,33 
50,65 36, 815 > 
32,700,945 








urgent than for uppers. The white pine of the North is 
an ideal wood for pattern work; none of the substitutes 
give nearly as much satisfaction for making good, durable 
patterns. For this kind of lumber there is no quibbling 
when it comes to quoting prices. The fall outlook is 
gradually assuming a better aspect; demand from sub- 
urban sections promises to strengthen materially as fall 
advances. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Though competition from other 
woods is keen, the fir market being especially weak, busi- 
ness on the whole is good. The active movement of low- 
grade lumber continues, and call for factory stock is 
somewhat stronger. Retail yards are not heavy buyers, 
but their stocks are light and, as fall trade has developed, 
many of them have been compelled to send in small or- 
ders. Farmers are plowing and threshing and therefore 
country trade is quiet. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The movement of lumber the 
last week has been mostly of a local character and in car 
lots. Receipts from outside points are mostly by rail as 
buyers in Ontario are holding off until the tariff bill be- 
comes a law. There is a moderate trade in pine for 
sash, doors, blinds, box and house finishing material. 
The market is steady and firm. 


New York—A little better movement was reported for 
last week and inquiries came along on a better basis. 
Actual orders are light, but there is a better feeling all 
around and wholesalers are more encouraged over the 
outlook. Prices are well maintained and, notwithstanding 
the dulness in demand, few stocks have been pushed for 
quick sale, 

eens 

Buffalo, N. Y.—For the better grades demand is not 
heavy. It is insisted by many buyers that lumber is likely 
to be cheaper after the new tariff shall have become 
effective, although wholesalers say prices will show little 
or no change. Demand for low grades continues to exceed 
the supply. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market has been spas- 
modic. The week before dealers were disposed to char- 
acterize the trade as somewhat improved, but consumers 
are undoubtedly waiting anxiously for the settlement of 
the tariff question, governing their disposition by order- 
ing only as required. The trend of conditions indicates 
that stocks in retailers’ hands are low but they are 
using the wholesalers just as they please in their waiting 
game by letting the big yards: hold supplies instead of 
placing orders for any extended time. The export trade 
has toned up considerably and is regarded as better 
than that offered from domestic consumers. August of 
this year is reported by some dealers to have been in 
excess of the corresponding month of last season in the 
amount of business transacted, but September of this 
season failed to make as good a showing as the corre- 
sponding period of 1912. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Here and there are heard reports of a 
softening in the prices of low-grade white pine. Tenders 
of good stocks from mills indicate an accumulation that 
to move is causing some anxiety and hence the offers 
below the list. Better grades are about the same but 
there is considerable complaint of quietness. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York—Stock moves slowly at fair prices and, while 
the demand continues light, wholesalers are finding less 
difficulty in maintaining prices than ‘two weeks ago. 
Yards are buying cautiously and as the building situation 
continues dull there is no inclination to buy beyond cur- 
rent requirements. Stocks among yards are in only fair 
supply and, while reports from mills indicate a generous 
assortment, comparatively few consignment shipments 
are on the way, 





Boston, Mass.—Prices are somewhat complicated, with 
dimension and frame ranging from $24 to $25, base. As 
for random, all depends on the stock and its length; 
therefore good random from some of the high-class mills 
seems to command good prices compared with frames 
from the same mill. While orders for covering boards 
are understcod to be light, they maintain fairly well the 
price of $23, although some are offered at 50 cents less. 
Five-inch matched boards are in fair request at $25 to 
$25.50, with random about $1 less. Water freights are 
declining at a time when they usually advance, with 
several vessels waiting charter in some of the larger 
eastern lumber shipping ports. 


Elkins, W. Va.—With eastern buyers holding off orders 
in the hope of obtaining price concessions, West Virginia 
spruce is not moving in as large volume as it moved a 
month ago. However, with this slight sluggishness opera- 































PEARSON’S 
matic NAILER 
matic 
is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases his day's 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 



























Warren . Axe <a Were) mt Orem 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY- 
Write us. 


RiowT PRICES, 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 




























Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE a 
FIELD % 


Fence Posts 


Millions inuse. Set in ground direct. 


No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 











|W. VA. SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS | 























William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
















United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: . > 








MARION, VA. 













W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: General Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 














Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° : WEST VIRGINIA 

















GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 
OFFICE: - - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
} Offices—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camd Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
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Southern Harduoods 





C We offer stock, produced by 
our band mills, from our own 
timber. 


@, We control absolutely the 
manufacture, piling, grading 
and shipping of our product 
and are thus able to assure our 
trade of uniformity of grades 
and manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Red Oak 
White Oak 


Cottonwaod 
Yellow Cypress 
Soft Elm 
White Ash 


PAEPCKE LEICHT 
LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

















J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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John Hansen Lumber Co. 
— WE SPECIALIZE— 
Yellow Pine and Fir Timbers 
Heavy Joists and Low Grade Hardwoods 
838 Nat'l Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 





























625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
































H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


























tors are not disposed to shave prices, because nearly all of 
them have orders booked for at least a month ahead and 
they are inclined to believe that by that time there will 
be no occasion to make any reduction. While of course 
slignt concessions on odds and ends carried in the yards 
are possible, upon the general run of stock there have 
been no concessions. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce production is much lower than 
many have believed. The scarcity of this stock has been 
noted the last week in face of a lighter demand than 
usual. Most mills report stocks low and it is difficult to 
obtain prompt shipments. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Manufacturers report some sales of 
which should reduce the visible supply considerably. Short 
poles seem to have the call at this time. Prices of poles 
are steady and prospects are that small stocks will be 
carried over to the spring. Post business is only fair at 
this time, although dealers are of the opinion that it will 
improve a little later. 


poles, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand is fair and practically all 
orders call for rush shipment. Post supplies have been 
considerably reduced and it is evident that higher values 
will rule soon. Pole business continues good and an 
abundance of construction work is under way. The price 
list on poles is well maintained. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A slight improvement is reported in demand 
in the last week. Nearly all items on the hardwood list 
are steady, although now and then concessions are re- 
ported being made in an effort to dispose of stocks. 
This is a bad phase of the market and should be stopped, 
as it is generally known that price-cutting does not 
necessarily help in selling lumber, but has the effect of 
demoralizing the market. Fairly good stocks are avail- 
able. Hardwoods from both sections—North and South— 
may be classed as steady to firm. The box situation is 
good and this has resulted in a steady and heavy call for 
the lower grades. In the upper grades plain oak con- 
tinues firm, with demand good. Quarter-sawed oak is 
showing gradual improvement. Red gum is slow. Cotton- 
wood demand is fair. Birch and maple are moving well; 
both show slight gains. Soft elm and rock elm are rather 
active. 


northern hardwoods 
to the stocks, which 
Low-grade hardwood 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for 
is light but is in good proportion 
seem to be lighter than usual, 
has been moving actively and is firm, with a _ tend- 
ency to lift prices to winter level. Flooring has been 
in excellent demand, and the general state of the market 
is such that holders are awaiting better prices. South- 
ern hardwood seems to have stiffened since recent visits 
of salesmen representing southern mills. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—lIt is believed operators in the 
valley will handle as much hardwood the coming fall and 
winter as usual. Dry stocks are sold up close and a 
moderate amount of business is reported. Prices are 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There 
all items on this list. 


is a continued fair demand for 
This is particularly true as to 
plain sawed white oak. Bone-dry ash is also being called 
for more freely than it was a short time ago. Choice 
gum is also in excellent request. Poplar boards are hav- 
ing a good call. All these items are showing slightly 
stronger prices if early deliveries are stipulated. Cotton- 
wood is in fair request, with lowers moving more freely 
than for several weeks. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Mills with good hardwood stocks ap- 
pear to be finding buyers and the market has a steadier 
tone. A recent slight decrease in price stimulated buy- 
ing somewhat and buyers seem’ to have accepted that 
level. Dealers who need stock are paying the price 
willingly and the situation has steadied the last week. 
Oak flooring is inactive, but finish is showing more 
strength. 


Memphis, Tenn.—This market continues to broaden and 
trading is assuming full proportions. Buyers find diffi- 
culty in securing all the dry stock they need and display 
some anxiety regarding securing their requirements, 
especially in ash in all grades, plain oak and quartered 
oak. The upper grades of cottonwood are in fairly active 
eall although box boards are slow. Sap gum shows some 
signs of renewed activity but-red gum in the higher 
grades is not in urgent request. The lower grades of gum 
are in good demand and prices are well maintained. 
Poplar is wanted but there is not much for sale in this 
market. Inquiry for cypress is better and increased firm- 
ness is noted in the market for this lumber. 





Nashville, Tenn.—Dealers feel much encouraged with 
the situation. Car shortage has not yet caused any serious 
delay, but there is stringency in this section, and it is 
believed that the shortage will be more serious as the 
season advances. ‘Transactions are noted in plain and 
quartered oak, ash, poplar and chestnut. One concern 
reported contracts this week for about twenty-five car- 
loads, mostly oak and some poplar, for export to England 
and Germany. Most of the local concerns insist on main- 
taining prices, though it is claimed that round lots have 
sold at concessions. This seems to be true-in cases 
where there have been accumulations, with a disposition 
by holders to clean up. 





Louisville, Ky.—SBusiness is moving along at a satis- 
factory rate, September having shown considerable im- 
provement compared with the same month of last year. 
More snap is exhibited by buyers, and the movement 
of hardwoods is expected to show a material increase 
from now on. Demand for quartered oak remains good, 
and plain oak is also in good call. Poplar is show- 
ing some improvement, especially the upper grades, 
which have been quiet recently. Chestnut remains rather 
dull, except in the sound wormy grade, which is being 
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bought freely by panel manufacturers. Cottonwood 
showing improvement, largely as the result of the r 
newed activity of the box factories. Ash is holding i 
own and is in good demand at firm prices. Red gum 
also improving, it is stated, and is being taken in lar:e 
volume, 


annie 


New Orleans, La.—The market lies about as it wa : 
demand is slowly improving and prices on stock in go. i 
request are firming up. Oak and the better grades f 
gum are probably in seasonable request, with fair ce!] 
for ash. Export demand for logs is slightly better, bit 
not what it should be at this season. 


Lynchburg, Va.—This market shows a steady activi 
in several lines, but export trade is still reported du). 
Demand for oak continues to improve, furniture man - 
facturers, car builders and shipbuilders taking fair su; 
plies. The red gum market continues slow, and there 
no improvement in poplar. Considerable activity in tl! 
lower grades of chestnut is evidenced. 


Gua 





Elkins, W. Va.—West Virginia hardwoods continue ‘to 
respond to a steadily increasing demand, accompanie 
however, by no discernible increase in prices. Map! 
white and red oak, sound wormy chestnut and basswo: 
are in increased demand. Neither manufacturers nor 
wholesalers experience any difficulty in disposing of the: 
products, but the car shortage has become so pronounc: 
that this has become a veritable ‘‘fly in the ointment” of 
shippers. 


> ae 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak continues a strong feature of the 
river market. Quartered dry stock appears to be scarc:, 
with a demand for all that is shipping dry in ones and 
twos and No. 1 common. Plain sawed, both red ani 
white, is in big demand and all indications point to 2 
firm price basis throughout winter. Demand for con- 
struction, car and track timbers is probably the heaviest 
of the year and fair prices are being realized. 


New York—With the exception of poplar wholesalers 
report a good hardwood business. Stocks are scarce and 
prices are easily maintained. Quotations are almost at 
the top, prices running better than two months ago. 
Stocks among city yards and consumers are light, and 
with a continuance of the prevailing hand-to-mouth de- 
mand there is very little opportunity for accumulating 
any kind of an assortment. On the other hand, stocks 
at mill points are in only goed supply. This applies 
especially among the northern hardwood mills, where the 
log season was poor and very little opportunity was per 
mitted for accumulating stocks. Offerings from southern 
points are fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady trade is reported at all th: 
yards, most of them finding business ahead of three or 
four weeks ago. Mixed-car business is expected to be 
good this fall and the market is in position to supply 
such orders. Stocks are of good size and the assort- 
ments are about as full as can be found anywhere. The 
best selling wood is plain oak and prices are firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—While demand has asserted 
more strength during the last two weeks than formerly, 
dealers are not optimistic over the prospects for the fall 
and winter trade. Stock is in fair supply and whole- 
salers report no difficulty in securing lumber from mill 
points. Because of the light consumption of lake hard- 
woods during the last few months dealers will bring 
forward little more lumber this season, being well sup- 
plied for the winter trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Hardwood business is fair. 
of trade as up to the usual fall level. Although it could 
be better, it could also be worse. Wholesalers find it 
requires coaxing and perseverance to secure hardwood 
flooring orders just now, but prices are firm, indicating to 
a degree that western manufacturers are not worrying 
so much over the future as some of their eastern friends. 


Few speak 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trade has fallen off steadily the last 
few weeks, prices having softened materially. Low grades 
have not been so heavily attacked as the better grades. 
Especially is this the case with oak, which appears to 
have been suffering from a sudden stoppage in all direc- 
tions of consumption. Dealers say that export trade has 
come almost to a standstill and blame this for much of 
the present weakness. The poplar trade is less seriously 
affected, and chestnut is in a better position than oak, 
but the entire hardwood market is suffering from a slump 
that is more disturbing than for some months. Little 
demand is reported for hickory or ash. Stocks in hand 
are small and prices have changed. Good hickory can be 
easily sold, but there is not sufficient inducement to make 
an active campaign for it in the small lots available. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports are almost uniformly encourag- 
ing. Oak, chestnut and other woods in general use are 
called for in such volume that the mills have no material 
accumulations. Inquiry for hardwoods has been encour- 
aging, especially in the northern markets, where the 
yards, notwithstanding relatively heavy stocks, evince a 
desire to augment, their holdings in order to be in shape 
for the requirements of the near future. Buying also 
indicates that lumber is moving in considerable quan- 
tities, and price concessions are resisted. The foreign 
situation is somewhat more promising. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in nardwoods has been active 
during September. The volume of business is ahead 
of August of this year and also September of last 
year. Both yards and factories are good purchasers, but 
the latter are buying the larger volume. Furniture and 
vehicle concerns are buying well and box concerns are 
also in the market. Dry stocks are not plentiful in any 
section. Prices are well maintained and no especial weak- 
ness is reported. Yard stocks are light and the policy of 
retailers is to buy from hand to mouth. Car shortage is 
hindering shipments and as a result considerable delay is 
reported. Oak is strong and both quarter-sawed and 
plain are moving well at firm quotations. Chestnut also 
is strong and sound wormy is very firm. Basswood and 
ash are selling well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a healthy tone to the hard- 
wood market and much activity is looked for. Prices 


dropped a little several weeks ago but have remained 
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ym since then. Lack of call for red gum in foreign 


narkets is responsible for the slump in that wood, sap 
im being in fair demand in good grades. Demand for 
-) and red in low grades has been good all year. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—A fairly good demand is reported for hemlock 
this territory. Prices are steady, notwithstanding that 
icessions are being made on other kinds of lumber 
ich enter into competition with it. The general out- 
k is excellent, with no heavy quantities of dry stocks 
where. 








Bay City and Saginaw.—Stocks of hemlock lumber are 
y and trade is beginning to pick up. Operators say 
t as much hemlock lumber will be produced the coming 
ir. Dealers are quoting piece stuff and boards at $20 
1 $22. 





New York—Hemlock has no difficulty in holding its 
ymer good place in the market. Stocks at mills are 
arce and assortments are depleted among suburban 
ards. Although city building is decidedly backward, a 
ur run of country building is under way and inquiries 
nd orders continue on a satisfactory basis. Prices hold 
vell, although 59 cents under the top price. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has improved somewhat with 
the impetus of fall building and the market holds firm. 
The only cutting done is by West Virginia mills and this 
interferes to an extent with the business of the Penn- 
vlvania hemlock interests. Lack of heavy supplies at 
the mills keeps price-cutting from becoming serious. Lake 
supplies have been coming in liberally. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Buying is not as brisk as it 
was, but dealers are finding plenty to do in filling wait- 
ine orders for stock ordered long before the lumber was 
available. There has been more disposition to order hem- 
lock ahead of consumption than most other woods, and 
retailers are in possession of fair supplies, as a rule. 
Prices are being maintained. 





Boston, Mass.—Some hemlock is moving, although the 
movement is not up to the general run of fall business. 
Wholesalers find difficulty in securing orders at more 
than $23.50 for good eastern clipped random and some 
sales are reported at 50 cents less. Reports of sales of 
12-inch northern boards at less than the usual difference 
in price are heard. Eastern random is going by water at 
less money than a few weeks ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Movement of hemlock is freer and 
stocks seem a little more plentiful. Prices are remark- 
ably firm with concessions infrequent and, as a rule, 
within $1.50 off. Eastern markets appear the more active 
and are taking considerable of the lumber. Stocks are 
not large for a normal trade. 





Columbus, Ohio.—With building operations continuing 
active the demand for hemlock is steady in every respect. 
Prices are unchanged and are well upheld. Stocks are 
not plentiful and a scarcity is reported in certain sections. 
Retail stocks are light. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago.—As yet no particular strength in poplar is 
noticed in this territory. Demand is said to be improving 
and the trend of the market is steadily toward a firmer 
basis. Firsts and seconds are in good inquiry. Common 
and culls are slower. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fair and concerns making a 
specialty of panel stock report that business is being done 
on a small scale. Low grades retain their strength and 
are in fairly good demand, although much of this stock 
has been picked up by the box factories. 





Ashland, Ky.—The poplar market continues firm; No. 1 
and panel 18- to 28-inch in 5%- and 1-inch has been 
moving freely and stocks are small; 24-inch and up has 
been a slow mover with good stocks on hand; in ones 
and twos the movement has been good, with the de- 
mand heavier for 3- and 4-inch than stocks would accom- 
modate, necessitating the refusal of business for these 
items. Saps and selects, as usual, are always in big 
demand, and stocks on hand will hardly take care of 
business on the books; Nos. 1 and 2 common are appar- 
ently the slowest movers on the list. The lower grades 
are generally sold up ahead. Poplar lath.are scarce and 
in big demand. 





Baltimore, Md.—The situation with respect to poplar 
is in the main encouraging, even though the list is not 
uniformly strong. Some of the lower grades are still 
heing offered in such quantities that a measure of weak- 
ness prevails, or rather, the demand has not yet worked 
ip to a point where the offerings are absorbed as rapidly 
as regard for firmness in the market would demand. But 
a gradual return to active conditions is being reported, 
and little difficulty is experienced in placing stocks at this 
time. As a rule, the mills find takers for their output 
at figures that are acceptable, and the tendency seems to 
be toward a higher level. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar demand is holding up well for 
the time of year and an improvement is expected soon. 
All grades are moving uniformly and as a result there 
is no accumulation of stocks. Prices are unchanged at 
the levels which have prevailed for some time. Dry 
stocks are fairly plentiful. Automobile concerns are buy- 
ing the wide sizes more actively. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is practically no improvement 
in the poplar situation, only the low grades being in 
demand. In face of such a prolonged lack of demand it 
is remarkable how the price is held up and manufacs 
turers say that cheaper poplar is out of the question, 









FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Conditions are still very unsatisfactory in 
most branches of the lumber trade. Railroad business 
has not picked up this fall as had been hoped. Some yard 
stock is steadily being sold, but the market lacks snap. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Some slight strengthening is notice- 
able in spots that would indicate natural fall demand is 
beginning in a quiet way. In other places the market is 
as weak as for the last few months. Prices continue 
low and uncertain with competition keen. ‘The mills are 
mostly curtailing output. None of the local mills have 
shut down entirely. Logs have been showing weakness. 
There is a surplus and camps are shutting down. De- 
spite the condition of the lumber and log market, dealers 
report a stronger inquiry for timberlands than at any 
other time within a year. 





For Hilly “\ % 


Logging in =! 7% = 
Any Part of Country 





Portland, Ore.—The volume of shipments to foreign 
destinations continues heavy, and the quantity going to 
California by water is fair. Rail shipments are about the 
average. The log market shows no change. Several mills 
have discontinued operating nights and as a result the 
total output has been curtailed considerably. 





on grades that have heretofore 
been impossible on account of 
the danger and excessive cost, 
you will find 


Chicago.—Demand for California white pine and sugar i ® e 
pine continues good and there is also a fair business being 
done in Inland Empire shop lumber. Prices are reported i 
firm. 


* 

Kansas City, Mo.—Reducticn in price undoubtedly would 
be followed by a curtailment of the mill cut, as the mar- 
gin of profit is very narrow and manufacturers have 
been complaining on that score. There is very little de- 
mand in this territory, but that condition has obtained 
so long that wholesalers have about given up the notion 
of pushing for business. The market on the whole ap- 
pears to be in better shape than at any other time the 
last month. Red cedar siding still is weak and may be 
had at $4 off. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Few contracts of importance are 
being placed and yard demand is light. Prices are fairly 
steady as the supply at the mills is not large. Salesmen 
report a fair trade to the east and north. 


the best investment you ever 


made. No matter whether you 





Pesca use sleds or wagons this new de- } 
> lina aaa vice will enable you to handle 3 
San Francisco.—Conditions have not improved mater- 
ially in the domestic market, although there has been a 
recovery from the drop in prices and there is an increase j 
in inquiries. The offshore outlook is fair. 


loads on any kind of grades. 


[S| Holds 30,000 Ib. 
Load on 45% Grade 


and that with only one man oper- 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is scarcely enough demand 
for redwood to make any definite statement of the market 
possible. The mills are not paying a great deal of atten- 
tion to this territory and so the price is holding fairly 
firm, but orders are so rare that wholesalers have almost 
forgotten what to quote. 





ating for a descent of 2,000 feet. 
Trials by some of the largest 
operators in the country on their 
most hazardous hauls have proved 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine the last week 
showed a slight increase, notably in edge box and edge 
culls, with a small falling off in sales of the better grades 
of rough lumber. Dressed items also showed some in- 
crease. Prices as a whole were slightly better than during 





its efficiency beyond a doubt, and 
the fact one of these concerns 





the week previous. No. 1 (4/4) edge sold at $27.50 to Z 2 
$29.25; No. 2 at $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3 at $18.50 to $19. @ 2 has ordered 12 more for next sea- 
Edge box (4/4) sold all the way from $14.50 to $15.50, the #4 ’ ee ke r} : 
average price for over 3,000,000 feet being $15. The = son’s work is the best evidence 
general strength of this item will warrant a quick ad- 4 they are money makers. 

vance should demand continue to increase. Eight-inch Ce ’ ¢ : 
box sold at $16.50 to $17.25; 10-inch at $17.50 to $18.50; ‘5 We've a lot of facts gained 


\\ 





twelve-inch, $18 to $19. Stock sizes of culls and red heart 
sold at $3 less than box prices. Edge box (5/4) sold at 
$15.50 to $16.50; edge box (6/4) same as 5/4. Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips sold at $18; box bark strips $12 to $13. 
Dressed stock boards and rift flooring continue to show 
improvement in prices notwithstanding the light sales. 
No. 1 (13/16”) flooring sold at $28 to $30; No. 2 at $26.50 
to $27.50; No. 3, $22 to $23.50; No. 4, $16 to $17. No. 1 
(3/8”) ceiling, $18; No. 2, $16.25 to $17.50; No. 3, $13.50 to 
$14; No. 4, $11. No. 1 (7/16”) ceiling sold at from $19.25 
to $20.25; No. 2, $18 to $19; No. 3, $14.75 to $16.00; No. 4, 
$12 to $13. No. 1 (13/16”) partition sold at $29.25 to $30.50; 
No. 2, $27.50 to $28.75; No. 8, $22.50 to $23. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition sold at $23 to $23.50; six-inch roofers, 
$16.75 to $17.50; eight-inch, $17.25 to $18.25; ten-inch, 
rg twelve-inch, $18 to $19. Lath sold at from $2.90 
to . 


from these practical tests you 
should have. If you'll say you’re 
interested, we'll send them. 
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Send for it. 





Ryther & Pringle 
Company, 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 





New York—Offerings from mills are ample and, not- 
withstanding reports as to probable curtailment, no ap- 
parent effort is made to restrict offerings for this market. 
Prices are irregular, but the inquiry has improved some- 
what and a slight strengthening in quotations is reported. 
Lowest prices apparently were reached two weeks ago, 
since which time wholesalers have been slowly adding to 
their figures, and orders are better than they were at 
that time. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for shortleaf stock shows j 
little change and wholesalers regard prices as down to a 
fair basis. Retailers are holding off as much as possible, i 
but are obliged to take in some stock right along, as their 
buying has been of a hand-to-mouth character for a long 
period. Building is going ahead in fair shape through this i 
territory. 


Boston, Mass.—This market is about at a standstill, 
although neither wholesaler or retailer is overburdened 
with orders. There seems to be an undercurrent that is 
putting prices up a peg. Some wholesalers who have 
been talking $19 to $19.25 for 6-inch roofers are now hold- 
ing for $19.50, with 8-inch about $1 more. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling in the North Carolina pine 
trad@ is steadily improving and some recovery in the 
price of box lumber is reported. For several months 
quotations have been around $15 a thousand, with occa- 
sional sales at a lower figure, but, of late, it is said, the 
price has been marked up to $16 and even $16.50, which 
latter is the figure now given in answer to inquiries. Of 
course, more or less hesitancy is the result, but the 
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Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide yourself 
with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as occasion demands. 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible as that may seem, 
and every card is clean, flat, perfect 
and unmarred. They attract attention 
and they get attention. Send for sam- 










ple book and detach hoone- 
them for yourself—You our neat 
will never be cardia 


satisfiedwith 
any- 
thing 
else. 


Send 
today. 


case. 






STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
&.K. HARRIS 


AES AGENT 








FISHER BUILOING 
ICA 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, 
61-63 East Adams Street, 


Plate Printers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


























A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a “‘ jiffy’? by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C.& ELL 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad) 


Between 


Chicago and St. Louis 


These ‘‘time saving’’ trains, daily each way. 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., J. F. Govan, GAPD., 
t. Louis Chicago 
‘ Main 3390 _ Harrison 5115 
Phones: | Central 314 Phones: | automatic 53-495 
































. TIMBER é "is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 








Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 
White Osk Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hickory Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 
Write to C. L. STONE, 


Passenger-Traffic Manager, MISSOURI 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, PACIFIC 
ST. LOUIS, MO., IRON 
for copy of “‘The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the MOUNTAIN 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 















holders of stocks appear to be firm and determined to 
wait until the buyers work up to their ideas of value. 
Builders are buying with greater freedom and the out- 
look is regarded as decidedly encouraging. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—If there has been any improvement in the 
yellow pine market this week it has been very small. It 
is said that the market is still controlled by the buyers 
so far as prices are concerned. There are, of course, 
denials and counter assertions that prices are gradually 
advancing. In some lines mill stocks are rather generally 
run down and it may be that urgent need of scarce items 
leads buyers to pay prices asked by those who hold such 
stock. Railroads are still out of the market. Yards in 
Chicago have a steady call for building material, but they 
seem to have fairly good assortments from which to 
draw. 





Kansas City, Mo.—-An increase in the number of country 
orders is the encouraging feature of the week. Orders 
are for prompt shipment, which shows that the country 
dealers have held off their orders until the customer was 
actually in sight and that stocks at the yards are in such 
shape that orders there must mean immediate orders to 
the mills. The same is true of the yards in this city, 
although the Kansas City retailers are not finding it 
necessary to buy much stock to meet their demands. 
One close follower of the market predicts that the price 
will be at least $2 higher in April. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While some of the larger distributers 
complain of conditions. most of them say the volume of 
business they are doing is greater than they expected 
earlier in the season. Orders are coming in from all 
sources. Prices on some items are a little stronger than 
they were a few weeks ago. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand gradually improves, but 
prices continue weak. There is no speculative buying 
and the indicated increase of demand, which is not large 
enough to be particularly encouraging, represents a corre- 
sponding increase, it is believed, in immediate consump- 
tion. Many manufacturers insist that they are refusing 
to book orders on the basis of present quotations, but it 
appears that the orders are placed somewhere and some- 
how. A few say they are getting better prices on some 
items than were obtainable two weeks ago. But every- 
body agrees that the market is in unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. On the export side an increased movement is noted, 
with reports that quotations are firmer on primes and 
timbers. 





New York—Demand continues light but a better inquiry 
is noted. Stocks are freely offered and reports are cur- 
rent that a number of mills are selling at an actual loss. 
This has caused some report as to curtailment and as 
there is nothing in sight to indicate a heavy fall trade 
some credence is placed in the reported curtailment. 
Frices are the same as previously reported. 


Buffalo. N. Y.—Demand shows up seasonably well, 
though there is little increase as compared with early last 
month. Stocks are obtainable at comparatively low prices 
from some mills, although the larger ones say they are 
getting better figures than they got during the summer. 


Boston, Mass.—Anything on the bargain counter is what 
moves in southern pine. The market is exceedingly quiet 
and a low quotation travels fast among the dealers, no® 
that they inform each other exactly, but they are about 
all “doing the same’’ when it comes to the somewhat 
unusual matter of placing an order. 





Baltimore, Md.—The situation shows some improve- 
ment, though recovery is perhaps not as noticeable as 
with respect to shortleaf pine. Local holdings are not 
large and, because of the tendency to hold out for an 
advance, buyers defer wants as long as possible, which 
keeps down the movement but can not affect permanently 
the revival, indications whereof are to be seen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From the Pittsburgh viewpoint yellow 
pine is showing further weakness in prices. There is 
considerable evidence of this in the lists from mills of 
stocks on hand which indicate rapidly swelling yard piles. 
Most of the trade regards the present as a turning point 
and do not look for muck further weakness. 3uying has 
started and so has a movement toward curtailment of 
production among many of the mills of the South. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand continues good but has had 
no effect on retail buying. Prices seem to be at rock- 
bottom. 












DETROIT, MICH,, 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 














outright all loans we take on. 








Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 
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CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—No new features have develo; 4 
Mixed-car business is of about the usual volume 
requests to rush shipment are as frequent as ever. 
mills are carrying perhaps 75 percent of the total cypr ss 
stocks, retail yards apparently being disposed to limit th. ir 
holdings rigidly and buying for immediate needs o1 vy, 
Consumption of the wood has so broadened and advanc.-d 
however, that the purchases even under these circu 
stances aggregate a considerable business. Prices 
firm. Along the Southern Pacific the car situation is 
unsatisfactory, but so far shipments are being made w th 
reasonable dispatch. Some increase of railroad buying 
noted, 


> FE 


Chicago.—There has been a little improvement in © ij 
this week. Mixed cars are still in vogue. Tank ad 
factory stocks are slow movers. Considerable pecky | 
been sold recently. This class of lumber is reported 
poor assortment. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rains in Louisiana have dela\.d 
logging in the eypress woods the last week and it is : ot 
improbable that the result will be a stiffening in pric s 
although the cypress market is not subject to the fii 
tuations that characterize other woods on this mark+t 


So far the price has shown no change and the demand 
continues steady. Dealers are well satisfied with con- 
ditions. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The outlook is much brighter. Stock is 


moving more lively and orders are coming in more free! 
Prices are beginning to stiffen and the leading distributers 
are much more encouraged over the prospects. 


New York—Quotations are slightly firmer, some mills 
reporting that there is no reason for any price shading 
and that stocks at shipping points are not nearly as large 
as generally supposed. Large yards here are well sup- 
plied with assortments large enough to take care of the 
small current business that is moving. Orders from small 
consumers continue on a hand-to-mouth basis, with little 
prospect of straight carload buying during the coming 
few weeks. Inquiries from the outlying yards show signs 
of improvement. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is about the usval seasonable 
demand, principally for tank stock and door material, 
with prices fairly steady. The mills apparently have 
stock enough to supply all needs and no complaint reaches 
here of lack of cars. 


Boston, Mass.—This market, although not very active, 
and which had been stift as to prices, has shown signs 
of quivering lately. Some yards have taken on consider- 
able cypress compared with the general market and it is 
doubtful if they can be induced to buy even if price con- 
cessions are made until the outlook is brighter. 





Baltimore, Md.—It can not be said that a positive ad- 
vance in quotations has taken place, but the tone of the 
market is stronger, and the range of prices shows more 
firmness. Progress toward better conditions is gradual, 
but appears to be steady. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand continues good for low 
grades and No. 1 shop. Dressed stock for building pur- 
poses is going much better, due to the increasing building 
operations. Yardmen are moderate buyers but prices re- 
main firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Cypress demand has been steady dur- 
ing the week. The volume of business is about the same 
and prices are firm at the low figures which have pre- 
vailed for several months. The rule is to give large con- 
cessions off the list. Eastern orders are still the best. 
Some trouble over shipments is reported because of car 
shortage. Dry stocks are plentiful. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market continues quiet 
Reports are reaching here that one mill after another is 
closing down on account of low prices, but the market 
continues weak and unsettled. Demand is of an inter- 
mittent nature. Clears are bringing $3.07 and stars $2.64, 
Chicago basis. White cedars are steady, with demand 
fair. Lath continues strong and are reported to be in 
active request. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Call for clears is light and the 
market weak, with offerings at $1.95 to $2. The market 
for stars is somewhat more active but is also weak. 
quotations ranging from $1.55 to $1.60 at the mill. These 
are conceded to be bedrock prices and a recovery is ex- 
pected soon. 





Tacoma. Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue weak, 
particularly clears, but millmen say they are looking for 
October to show improvement. There is some buying all 
along and a considerable volume of trade. Normally 
October is a good shingle month and manufacturers 
think inquiries that have been coming in indicate a 
stronger market than September with possible price ad- 
vances. The present basis they believe to be at bedrock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
somewhat better from the country yards and buyers insist 
on quick shipments. Also there is a decidéd curtailment 
of production at the mills. Reports here are to the effect 
that between twenty-five and thirty mills have closed the 
last week. Prices, however, have not advanced, althougl: 
there is a somewhat stronger tone to the market. Th 
asking price here is about $1.60, Coast basis, for extra 
stars and $2, Coast basis, for extra clears. 





New Orleans, La.—Brisk call continues for cypress lath 
and shingles, though ‘‘bests’’ are not moving so well as 
they did two weeks ago. Mill stocks are low, with assort- 
ments more or less broken. Prices rule firm and un- 
changed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedars is seasonably 
fair and prices are unusually low. The mills claim that 
they are selling shingles below cost and say that prices 
will have to go up. The stopping of shipments of transi‘ 
ears from the Coast is expected to bring about a firmer 
level of quotations. 
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A Severer 
Test For 
Leather Belts 


than that given them in a hard- 
wood flooring plant, where the 
loads are uneven and the pulleys 
small, 
sible. 


would be almost impos- 


An interior glimpse of the T. Wilce Co. plant. 


White Strip 


Waterproof Leather Belting 


is in daily use in the above Chicago hard- 
wood flooring plant and its service records 
show an efficiency approaching perfec- 
tion. If you have hard drives you'll be 
interested in these belts that reduce belt 
expense and eliminate shut downs. 


Ask us for facts. 


Chicago Belting Company 
119 North Green Street, 
CHICAGO 


New York New Orleans 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Cleveland Niles, Mich. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Many wholesalers who have 
stock to arrive this fall got much of it under way before 
October 1, thereby securing the benefit of the lake and 
rail rate, the tariff on these shipments being withdrawn 
after the last day of September. In most instances the 
stock was purchased at the low figures which have pre- 
vailed during the last few weeks. They are consigned for 
yard storage and the wholesalers expect to dispose of 
them at the advance which they believe will follow the 
closing down of the mills. 





Boston, Mass.—Shingles are giving the trade somewhat 
of a problem to solve as to both the present and the 
future market. Although business is light, there is less 
talk of good eastern cedar shingles at £3.75 for extras and 
$3.50 for clears. Manufacturers who were taking orders 
at these prices appear to have enough to enable them 
to withdraw their quotaticns, but it would probably be 
impossible to still buy at the foregoing prices. The lath 
market is quiet at $3.90 for 17/16 and $4.40 for 15/8. 
Some cargoes are being offered at about $4 for 14-inch, 
which has started some manufacturers to piling in expec- 
tation of a higher market. 


Columbus, Ohio.--The single market continues rather 
weak but no further decline in red cedar shingle quota- 
tions is reported. Dealers’ stocks appear to be sufficient 
for immediate needs. Some delay in shipments from the 
Coast is reported. The lath trade is steady but decreas- 
ing in volume. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are gradually disposing of 
the heavy stocks they have been carrying all season. 
Very little buying is reported. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—No change is noticed in tight cooperage. 
Offerings of staves and heading exceed all demands. 
‘These conditions prevail all over this country and Europe. 
where the unusual supply of second-hand barrels meets 
requirements. Nominal prices for white oak vil staves 
continue at $30 to $31 a thousand; red oak at $28 to $29 a 
thousand. On account of the lower prices for the latter, 
cheaper barrels made from them are acceptable now to 
the packers. The board of trade rule now allows them in 
lard tierces. Ash pork barrels are accepted now as 
“regular.”’ Prices for ash pork, also ash tierces, are 
somewhat lower than oak. The kraut and pickie demand 
has been fair and furnished employment to many shops 
that otherwise would have been idle. The old demand 
for wooden tight barrel hoops has been superseded by 
iron hoops. <A few cars of hickory box straps find sale 
at low prices, but iron straps are gradually taking their 
place. Whi staves are slow. The loss in the corn 
crop will affect the price and demand for barrels. Slack 
staves are on the downward trend, many intelligent 
manufacturers realize the comparatively small demand 
and are accepting all orders that lower prices will secure. 
Coiled hoops are e asy at lower prices. Heading for salt 
and cement barrels is very quiet, but basswood flour is 
wanted at firmer prices. There is no demand for ash 
butter tub staves, which are taking Chicago rate over 
$11 a thousand. Five and one-half-foot ash hoops are 
unsalable, but a few cars of 4%-foot can be sold at fair 
prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. 














White oak, oil staves, per M.............4- 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1, 28 1% - inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

6 OPA Re Sree eee er re 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

oe! ISSA ASA eS SR eprrene eireeee 9.00 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

A NE aia latae: afd aan, <i oe ert A WS Soa ies etaceto 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

Ne ESE R ES  o SePee Sererrererery Oc | 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal....... No demand 
BE; Tin, COs DONE DIAVOR. coc ceca ee cceveceses 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, | eee ? 50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%- foot, ge 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M «s 9.5 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ as 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.........- 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........... None wanted 
Head liining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch...... .60 
TER-FrOUnG HOON DALPSEIS: 2... ccvecsccccecece .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............eeeeeee .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Four patent and co wire hoop barrels. ‘ .45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop...........+0++ * 37 to  .88 
No, 1 white ash pacer tub staves..... . 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........eee0. 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M............ --. 80.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........ Cebeeedcnne 28.00 to 29.00 
Tierce HOOPS 2... cccccccccccvevccscvcsescccs No demand 
Hickory box straps.........«- eiale Wa eatiele ware 4.00 
EMTG CIOTOED ciocscccccescesesec eal dearer aid 1.15 to 1.27% 
POW DRITOIG so. o.c en ccccertccvscecnerseeeeecee 95 to 1.02 
POV DAFFEIG, ASD ..< occ6c ie ie ceceee see eeseesis -90 to -95 





Do You Want to Save Money? 


Of course you do. Everybody does. Yon can waste 
your money in poor advertising so fast you will won- 
der where it went. 

Good advertising costs money. Advertising that is 
cheap in price must of necessity be cheap in service. 
Money spent for good service is well spent. 

THE RIGHT WAY 
To get what you want is to advertise in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Your advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be ‘seen 
by the whole lumber world in general, as well as all 
other associated industries. 
THE LARGE CIRCULATION 

of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is what brings the 
advertiser returns. Perhaps you don’t know what 
a good salesman the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is. Just 
think of the many thousands of readers who read 
the classified ads each week; in fact, it reaches buy- 
ers of most everything. 

No matter what you want or have to sell, insert 
an ad in the “GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON EARTH,” 
Tor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, ° ° : 
For two weeks, « ° 
For three weeks, . - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . ¢ 76 cents a lire. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Yeading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure inse rtion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 











FOR SALE 
Or will exchange for the stock or an interest in accept 
able timber proposition. 
Complete equipment of single band mill, good as new, in 


cluding all shafting and belting, 
filing room machinery. 
1—Barnhart Log Loader. 
1—-50 ton Shay Locomotive. 
1—S5 ton Shay Locomotive. 
}0—Logging Cars. Iron Frame. 
Address “G. 150.” care 


electric light plant and 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOULD LIKE TO GET IN TOUCH 
With some mill that has odds and ends in lumber for sak 
cheap. Will consider buying regular stock, but must b 
cheap. State particulars and price in reply. 
Address “G. 128," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FOREMAN & MILLWRIGHT 
Experienced man wants position at good mill in South 
State salary. Address "G. 129," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—TO BUY INTEREST IN RETAIL 
Lumber and building supply yard, middle western states. 
Address +. 127." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 














TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS & LOGGING MAPS 
Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Log- 
ging Congress. 
We are prepared to make “Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 
Plan definitely for efficiency. 
CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—THE NAME OF EVERY COMPANY 
Operating a store without Allison Coupon Books. On re- 
ceipt of name we send our catalog 

ALLISON COUPON Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


TOBACCO FROM KENTUCKY 
Pure old leaf, best for chewing and smoking; 
pound, prepaid, 25c. 
DOLAN & CO., 








sample 


1135 Market, Louisville, Baad 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-COMPETENT OFFICE MANAGER. 
Must be expert accountant and capable of systematizing 
office work and handling large office force as well as being 
au good correspondent, thoroughly familiar with the produce 
ing and consuming ends of the wholesale hardwood business, 
by a concern doing over $1,000,000.00 per year in a whole- 
sale way in West Virginia and southern hardwoods, as well 
as manufacturing over 75,000 feet per day at our own mill. 
Main office Cincinnati. A splendid opportunity for a man 
capable of handling ak volume of office work. 
Address “G. 126." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SUPT. OF LOGGING OPERATIONS. 
capacity 300,000 ft. daily. Applicants state age, experience, 
ete., and send letters of reference. 

BOX 786, Norfolk, Va 


WANTED—-YOUNG MAN BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer fer hardwood mill, commissary, ete., in Mis 
sissippi. Must have one who has had experience in similar 
capacity. Address “G, 125," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





























ORDER PUSHER. 

A competent millwork man to supervise order department 

and route work through factory. Only an able and aggres- 

sive young man who has had experience in handling orders 

can fill this position. State experience, salary required and 
give references in applying. 

CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR CO., 


WANTED-—GOOD MILL MAN 
Who understinds all kinds of planing mill machinery. Must 
have reference. Steady employment. Address 
THE MASSILLON LUMBER CO., Massillon, 0, 


WANTED-YARD MAN WHO HAS HAD RETAIL 
Yard experience. and understands grading rough = stock. 
Must be sober and able to handle men to advantage. State 
experience, age, and salary expected. Would prefer man 
between 355 and 45 years of age. 

Address BOX 448, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ATTENTION BOOKKEEPERS ! 

Read the American Adding M: or Proposition in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. ‘Tell them you saw their 
advertisement in this paper when you write them for their 
special offer to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMANY, 


WANTED-TRAINMASTER FOR LARGE 
Logging operation in Alabama. Must have fair education. 
experience in handling southern labor, and some knowledge 
of R. R. construction. Apply with references, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





























“G. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 
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{ Wanted:Cmployees | 


Wanted: Employment 


Wanted:Employment 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
For southern millwork factory manufacturing both yellow 
pine and hardwood. Prefer a young man. Must be strictly 
sober, capable, a, good salesman, and thorough hustler. 
Apply in own handwriting. State age, experience, give 
references, and salary expected. Say when could report for 
work, and if possible enclose sample of estimate showing 
method of listing from plans. 

Address “G. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—-YOUNG MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of shipping for mill cutting poplar and small amount oak. 
Must have ability and be able to handle inspectors and 
thoroughly familiar with both export and domestic grades. 
Want high class man with energy and brains. If you know 
you have neither, don’t waste your time replying. Give full 
particulars, references and salary expected first letter. 
Located in southern city. 

Address “G. 1138,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL MAN 
One capable of superintending erection of the mill and 
placing of the machines and putting up of the dry kiln; in 
fact, a millwright and should also be able to fix his own 
saws und knives if necessary. 
Address “G. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
To sell 2x4's, 9, 10 and 12’ No. 1 yellow pine for us. 
Straight or mixed cars either length. Liberal commissions. 
H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO., 4th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











SALES MANAGER. 

Do you want to engage the services of a young man whose 
experience covers every phase in the manufacture and sell- 
ing of yellow ee. N. C. pine and cypress, to manage your 
office in New York or any of the eastern cities, or at your 
mill providing the location is kealthy? If you appreciate 
a man who can sell your lumber, keep up collections, and 
hold and increase your trade, and are a well established 
manufacturer willing to pay a good salary and commission, 
I shall be glad to hear from you at once. 

Address “RF. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION SELLING YELLOW PINE 
By young man under thirty, ten years’ retail experience, all 
capacities. Competent. References. Want interview. 
Address “KW, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MAN WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
And experience in factory superintendence, buying and sell- 
ing lumber and general millwork and an expert in office 
methods, desires a position with a first class manufacturing 
or wholesaling concern. Is familiar with west coast forest 
products and has personal acquaintance with principal saw- 
mill and factory operators in Oregon and Washington. 
Address “F. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man now employed desires change. Ceuld 
make a small cash investment in a good business and take 
an active part. Can furnish best of references. 

Address “G. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED-—MILL SUPT. NEW MILL, 
Double band, hardwood. Unusually desirable location and 
position for a man who can secure results. State salary, 
give references. Address 
"o. 


123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—CABINET FOREMAN 
For interior finish factory. Must be capable of handling 25 
or 30 men. Kind of work, interior finish for fine residences 
and apartment houses, store and bank fixture work. . 
Address “F. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A MANAGER FOR A YAR 
Located in a good town in central Illinois. Must be expe- 
rienced in the retail business, industrious, wide awake and 
with good habits. Address 
“FE, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-LUMBER MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
To take entire charge of soft wood sawing and planing 
plant located in northern New York. High class man de- 
sired. State age, experience, ability to figure costs and 
salary expected. Address 

ge se th Ta AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—HIGH GRADE WOOD’S SUPERINTEND’T 

One who can make good on hardwood and white pine. Rail- 

road operation. Advise age and references. Apply 
SCHMICK HANDLE & LUMBER CO., Oakland, Maine. 


WANTED- BY LINE YARD CONCERN 
In Oklahoma, an Al bookkeeper; competent to keep books 
of corporation and compile annual reports, etc. None but 
first class men need apply with best of reference. 
whether married or single. 
Address “C, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ORDER CLERK. 
A large sash and door manufacturing company wants a 
young man who is experienced and well qualified to enter 
sash and door orders such as are received from country 
lumber yards. 
Address *-. 








care 








State 





101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 














A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 


To take charge of vertical and horizontal resaws, surfacer, 


ete. Steady position. Must have experience in hardwoods. 
THE SUN LUMBER CoO., Weston, W. Va. 


WANTED-TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 
First class Climax locomotive engineer for log woods, one 
who can keep up his engine. Must be first class man. 
Address “G. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, 
with plant. Some very hundy and useful “Shed and Yard 
Conveniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine and red cypress; a man who is acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. 
Salesman wanted who'can command business. Good salary. 
Address “G. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED SALESMAN 
Traveling Iowa, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois and Missouri, 
to sell our Michigan White Cedar Fence Posts on commis- 
sion. Quality and supply first-class. 
Address “C. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 























SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE 
Manufacturing concern for northern hardwood and hemlock, 
to call on trade in lower Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and east- 
ern states. Address “F. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For western Kentucky and southern Indiana. State age, 
experience and salary expected. 
W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED -LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell from stock of first-class White Cedar Posts and Shin- 
gles in the States Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois. 
dress 107,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


of 
bid | 








EXPERT BOOKKEEPER EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Young married man, wholesale and operative experience 
sawmill, box factory, planing mill, yellow and white pine. 
Fourteen years and no lost time, desire change; healthy 
location. Salary secondary consideration where there is a 
good opportunity. Address 
“G. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
As superintendent or general manager of extensive logging 
operations. Experienced in all classes of logging as well 
as location and construction of logging railroads. Can fur- 
nish Al references. Address 
“G. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OPPORTUNITY TO EITHER WORK 
For, or represent some good manufacturing or wholesale 
concerns after January 1st. Fifteen years’ experience in the 
office and on the road buying and selling lumber. Could 
invest $5,000 if necessary. Best of references furnished 
and required. Employed. 

Address “G. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGH LBR. EXPERIENCE 
Three years line yard manager. Experienced in bookkeep- 
ing, collections, stock arrangements, advertising and sales. 
Married, American, with college education. A hustler who 


ean deliver the goods. 
Address “S. 76,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER & BILLER 
On building material, bank, store and office fixtures, 36 


years old, wants position with good firm; best references. 
Address “G. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















AN ADVERTISEMENT 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 
WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 


you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the.time 


it is a 
GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Southern hardwood and pine experience. 15 years gen- 
eral manager of operations cutting 20 million up. Familiar 
all details. Will work salary and percentage if proposition 
is good. Address “G. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER & TIE INSPECTOR 
Yellow pine, wants situation. Age 28. 
Address “G. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











OFFICE OR SALES MANAGER OR ON THE ROAD 
Fifteen years’ experience in hardwood lumber and box 
shook business. Al references. 
Address “G. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
Can furnish absolutely first class references. 
Address “G. 108,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 
Who will guarantee to improve your saw service and run 
your saws without cracks or ask no pay. 

Address “G. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants situation. Can do anything in the logging line. My 
own surveying, estimating, running tram road lines and 
anything in the woods. Would like position by January Ist, 
1914, or before. Can furnish first class references. 

Address “G. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AT LIBERTY NOVEMBER iST 
Fourteen years of selling experience with yellow pine, 
cypress and all Pacifie coast products. Excellent record 
and reason for changing. 
Address “G. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 

With fifteen years’ lumber experience, thoroughly qualified 
for responsible duties, seeks position. West or South pre- 
ferred; best references. 

Address “G,. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 

Who understands millwork, to solicit same from the rétail 
trade in New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. Moderate 
salary to begin with. 

Address “G. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

Of 20 years’ cypress, hardwoods and pine, well known 
the trade, will be oper for a position in about 60 to 90 day; 
time. Has been in full charge of large operations fro 
stump to car for past 15 years and can show first class 1 :- 
sults. Can take complete charge of any. sized plant, i»- 
cluding sales department. Will require good salary and pe-- 
centage of profits. Address 
‘, 101," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“RK 
STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER, LADY 
With several years’ lumber experience, desires position aft r 
Oct. Ist. Know both manufacturing and wholesale en . 

Best of references. No objection to leaving city. 
dress “F, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PARTY PERSONALLY ACQUAINTED WITH 
All principal sash and door factories and sawmills in Oreg: ) 
and Washington, and who conducted a purchasing bure 
at Tacoma for four years for eastern concerns, invites cor: 
spondence with responsible parties who contemplate arran 
ing for coast representation, either exclusive or jointly wi 
others. Address “F. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY SOBER, ENERGETIC 
Well educated man of 27 position with retail lumber fir-n 
as salesman and collector or general office man. Have 
worked in lumber business over six years. References. 
Address “F. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man desires position. Ten years’ lumbr: 
manufacturing experience. Familiar with cost accountin:, 
freight rates and selling. Best of references. 
Address “E. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Twenty-five years in woods, mill, yard, and office in Michi- 
gan, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Montana. Logging plans and 
timber estimating a specialty. Hardwoods or pine. Seven 
years’ executive experience. Now employed. Have success- 
fully passed U. 8S. Civil Service examinations for Timber 
Estimator, Scaler and Forest Ranger. For oe ee wy ad- 
dress—with a statement of your wants—‘“H. T. W. S.,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER WANTS POSITION IN CHARGE 
Of 75 to 100 M capacity operation from stump to market. 
Pine or Senate. Pee 




















cart AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





UP-TO-DATE BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double -cut. Address 
"F. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Shipper, tally man or any other position by an all around 
lumberman. 

Address 





“F. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NIAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE 
Ability and large experience in lumber and millwork busi 
ness desires position as manager or assistant manager. For 
several years was Pacific Coast buyer at Tacoma for eastern 
interests. Familiar with manufacturing and merchandizing 
methods, and accounting. 

Address “F. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YOUNG MARRIED MAN THOROUGHLY 
Familiar with the manufacture and office of hardwoods and 
yellow pine wants a position in North. Am able to handle 
traffic work also. Best references. 

dress “E. 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY AN 
Experienced yellow pine lumber buyer familiar with long and 
short leaf mills of Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. Al 
references. Address “IF. 109," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 
References furnished; lccality not particular. Address 
LOCK BOX 42, Rainier, Wash. 


FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR SAWYER WANTS 
Position; have had experience in hard and soft wood. Can 
come at short notice. 

Address “F. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION WITH RETAIL LBR CO. 
As manager or assistant. Five years’ experience in one yard, 
steady and reliable. Desire permanent position with people 
who appreciate the stock being kept in nice shape. Al 
reference. Address “F. 106,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO CHANGE POSITIONS AS 
Store manager or assistant November Ist; southern location 
preferred. With present concern three years. References: 
Present employers and others. Successful store manager. 
Single. ~Address 
“KENTUCKY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Fourteen years’ experience ; right or left hand mill; satis- 
faction guaranteed; can come at once. 
J. A. WHETSELL, Richlands, Va. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING MILLMAN 
Wants position. Experienced and up-to-date. Can build or 
put unsuccessful mill on paying basis. Make good where 
others fail. Salary based on improvements. 
Address “F, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ABLE, ENERGETIC, YOUNG MAN (33) 
Wants position as manager retail yard, good live town or 
city, or auditor line yards. Over fourteen years’ experience, 
thoroughly competent and A1 references. 

“KANSAS CITY,” care AMERICAN 


























LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Or assistant with lumber manufacturing concern. Can or- 
ganize new institution or put old unsuccessful one on paying 
basis. Northern hardwoods a specialty. Salary secondary 
until competency is attr Age, 35. Al references. 

ddress “BE. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERT BOOKKEEPER OR OFFICE MANAGER 

Wants position. Can take complete charge of all office 

work. 1 references. Pacific coast location preferred. 
ddress “A, 112,” care AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by _ nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to the 
AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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IT IS THE LOGGER WHO FIRST TRANSFORMS POTENTIAL FOREST WEALTH INTO PRACTICAL 











ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 


For Seventy Years Recognized 


as the Standard of the World 


Logging under most favorable conditions is. as you will concede, very 
hard on rope. Lhe best the rope gets at any time is the worst of it. 

To obtain satisfactory results, for this hard service, you require not 
only great breaking strain, but extreme toughness, so that your rope 
will stand severe bending, twisting, jerking, «nd abrasion. 

The Roebling experience of seventy years in the manufacture of 
‘e rope has enabled them to produce a rope that meets the Pacific 
Coast Logging conditions i « ost satisfactory manner. 


Wil 


Every logger in the Pacific Northwest knows the cost of rope Is not 


based on the purchase price, but on the number of feet logged with 


each line. 


Roebling Rope may show a greater first cost, but your final records 
will prove that it is the least expensive. 


Every user of Roebling Wire Rope will tell you that he has logged 
a greater number of feet at a less cost per thousand feet by usin 
Roebling Rope. 


(ys 
> 


lf you are willing to take the other fellow’s word for it, ask any 
lovver 


gvger who has used Roebling Rope (vour nearest neighbor) and your 
business 1S ours. 


If you are from Missouri, let us demonstrate what we can do for you, 
and the result will be the same. 


After we have proved to your satisfaction our ability to deliver the 
goods, we want your business. 


We have the largest stock on the Coast. 


You want the best —We have it. 
Why not get it? 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


COAST STORES: FACTORIES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, 624-646 Folsom St. 


PORTLAND, 89 Fifth St. Trenton, N. J. 
LOS ANGELES, Cor. Market and Alameda Sts. 


SEATTLE, 900 Ist. Ave., So. Roebling, N. J. 
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IFTH PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 





Conference Indicates Progress in Forest Engineering—Problems of Woods Work 
Treated Exhaustively—Addresses and Debates Show Marked Advances 
in Solving Loggers’ Difficulties —Future Problems Outlined. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 27.—If one had not attended 
the four previous congresses, one could not have 
dreamed that there is any branch of the lumber indus- 
try that could develop so much earnest study and atten- 
tion to technical matters as has been shown by the 
addresses and discussions of the fifth annual Pacific 
Logging Congress, that closed its two days’ delibera- 
tions here with the junket to the Potlatch Lumber 
Company’s operations, ending with the return to 
Spokane tonight of the special train of eight Pullman 
cars and observation car, on which the trip was made. 

More and more are these anuual gatherings result- 
ing in technical and scientific presentations of the 
practical progress being made from year to year in the 
logging industry. Not only the technical but the hu- 
man side is also coming in for consideration by these 
practical men who are supposed to gage everything 
they do in a business way by the query, ‘‘Will it 
pay?’’ Strange as it may seem, they find the answer 
is that it does pay from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents as well as from that broader standpoint of hu- 
manity. 

3etter methods of logging and better workmen both 
tend toward economy of operation and the two days’ 
deliberations brought out many excellent thoughts and 
showed the results of the progress made in logging 
engineering during the last year. At the outset, 
great stress was laid upon the necessity of having 
many papers presented by practical men familiar with 
the topics assigned to them that there might be 


P. BLAKE, OF SEATTLE, 
Retiring President. 


WASH. ; 


created some literature dealing with the logging in- 
dustry. This need has now been met and, as at previ- 
ous congresses, the only criticism that could be made 
of any moment was that the presenting of papers— 
and most excellent ones they were—took up all the 
time, and more, too, as it was not possible to find the 
time to present some of them, and there was practi- 
cally no time left for discussions. It is likely that 
another year will find the plan of the congress changed 
a little more along the lines of engineering societies, 
where there are but few papers and much discussion. 
This but indicates the evolution of the congress along 
practical lines. 
Commendable Features. 

A commendable feature that was lacking this year 
was the exposition of mechanical and engineering de- 
vices and supplies that was tried at last year’s con 
gress at Tacoma and was a marked success, though be- 
cause being located in the same hall as the congress it 
resulted in noise that disturbed the deliberations and 
also kept some people from the sessions. It is likely 
that if the exhibits are again made a feature of the 
congress, as seems probable, they will be housed 
far enough away as to not interfere with the con- 
gress, and be closed during the business sessions. That 
there was marked interest manifest in the delibera- 
tions of the congress was evidenced by the fact that 
over 300 men sat for hours listening to the addresses 
with scarcely one leaving the hall of the congress at 
any time. 

Much credit is due George M. Cornwall, of Port- 
iand, Ore., the secretary and founder of the congress, 
tor the success that it has become. That it is appreci- 
ated is indicated hy the many words of commenda- 


tion heard on all sides. The retiring, at his own wish, 
of E. P. Blake, of Seattle, as president marks the pass- 
ing of an efficient official and a pleasing presiding offi- 
cer and the choosing of J. J. Donovan, vice president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., as president, indicates that the congress will 
continue to have at its head an able executive, 
one who is not only practical but a trained engineer as 
well. 

Excellent progress was made the last year along the 
line of securing training in western State educational 
institutions of learning that will tend to fit young men 
for the vocation of a logger, and during the coming 
year this movement, which originated from a sugges- 
tion of M. H. Dickinson, of Seattle, western manager 
of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, pioneer 
producer of overhead logging systems, made in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several years 
ago, and which was taken up by the Pacific Logging 
Congress with commendable foresight and pushed to 
what now seems to be a successful conclusion. Al- 
though several western universities are now offering 
courses in logging engineering, they are not yet as 
they should be, and as will be observed by a perusal 
of the proceedings in the pages following, especially 
of the able presentation of the matter by James 
O’Hearne, and the discussions by Dr. C. A. Schenck, 
and representatives of most of the western State uni- 
versities, there is still a great difference of opinion 
as to how the logging engineering training shall be 
carried out. But progress has been made and that is 
a great deal. 

Welfare Work Considered. 

That the welfare of the men who work with their 
hands—the rough and ready lumberjacks—is being 
considered, no matter what the motive, shows advance- 
ment along humanitarian lines as well as a desire to 
bring about greater efficiency by developing a higher 
class of workmen. A number of the larger operators 
have introduced with success profit sharing with their 
employees, and others have established welfare clubs 
at their camps, under Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion auspices, and are pleased with the result. This 
feature of the congress received much consideration 
both through addresses and discussions on profit shar- 
ing, and the address of an eminent physician treating 
of the physical care of the logger, and the welfare 
dinner under Young Men’s Christian Association aus- 
pices at which the moral needs of the lumberjack were 
brought to mind. 

The trip to the operations of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company fortunately afforded an opportunity to witness 
the progress that has been made in utilizing mill waste 
in generating electricity and the transmission of this 
electrical power several miles to the forest, where it 
operated donkey engines engaged in logging. As much 
value as almost everything else is the mixing up of 
between three and four hundred practical men engaged 
in the same occupation and the exchanging helpful ideas. 
This is not the least of the benefits that the logging 
congress brings to those who attend. 

This year’s congress was staged among ideal set- 
tings. It was held in the big pavilion in Spokane’s 
most beautiful park, with tall pine trees casting their 
shadows across the doorway, through which came the 
fragrance of beautiful flowers, and at noon the lunch 
was spread on long tables beneath the trees in the open, 
and it consisted of the fare the logger likes. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The fifth annual Pacific Logging Congress was au- 
spiciously opened Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock in 
the Moorish room of the Hotel Spokane. It had pre- 
viously been arranged that in the absence of President 
E. P. Blake, of Seattle, the meeting would be presided 
over by the eloquent. representative of a race of orators, 
J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., whose name betrays his nationality, 
his polities and his religion. The meeting was an in- 
formal one for the transaction of some routine business 
and the reading of the reports of the officers of the 
association. 

From the start it was seen that the Scotch were not 
to be overlooked in this congress and H. M. Strathern, 
of Post Falls, Idaho, made an address of welcome to 
those who attended the early congresses and who were 
present for the opening meeting. Mr. Strathern, as one 
of the active members of the local entertainment com- 
mittee, in his characteristic way, for which he has‘a 
reputation all over the Pacific coast, impressed it on all 
of the visitors that they were very much welcome and 
that Spokane was going to leave nothing undone to 
make their stay as pleasant as possible. 

Secretary George M. Cornwall read a telegram from 
President Blake expressing his regret at not being able 
to attend and hoping that the fifth annual session would 


be the most successful congress yet held. Mr. 
then read President Blake’s address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By E. P. Blake, of Seattle, Wash., Who Gave a Com- 


prehensive Review of the Year’s Work. 


Cornwall 


Beyond extending to you my personal greetings, and as 
surances of the gratification it is to be again privileged to 
meet you all once more under such favorable circumstances, 
well calculated to further the cause that is dear to us all. 
there appears to be nothing I can say which will be pleas 
urable, interesting, or profitable to this gathering. 

I can not refrain, however, from congratulating you upen 
your good fortune in having the stage settings for this con 
vention so delightfully complete, 
your hosts’ full appreciation, that they have fully grasped 
the significance of these yearly gatherings: and further, 
they have shown by the care, skill and completeness of the 
details of the preparation to fittingly receive you that 
at least, do not conceive these annual convocations 
“just for fun.’ Further, I want to say every detail of this 
charming reception is a delicate compliment to every guest 
present, and your hosts are entitled to expect tangible r« 
sults from you. And it is time that tangible results were 
had, gentlemen. I might say further it will be a grievous 
regret to your chairman should it chance that this congress 
shall adjourn without having produced expected results, or, 
at least gone on record as pledged to produce them. 

It is not necessary again to define the attitude of this 
organization or reiterate the purpose for which it was cre 
ated. You all know now that it has, and always has had, 
a definite, clearly defined object to attain, and I believe the 
time is ripe for this body to put itself on record in an un- 
mistakable manner. 

As a concrete body this organization, up to this date, has 


indicating, as they do 


J. J. DONOVAN, OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Newly Elected President. 


done little beyond lending its moral support to a purpose 
that has awakened widespread intelligent interest. 

If this purpose is worthy of an annual expression of 
opinion, it is worthy of something more, and the “some- 
thing more” will never come from any initiative that does 
not originate right here; in other words, with us. What 
are you going to do about it? We have talked all round 
this question for the last four years, and beyond “leave to 
print’ have not gotten further into the record. A lot of 
time, a lot of money has been spent to get as far as we 
have, and if the idea has been worth its cost to date the 
purpose is worth far more. Further than this, if we hope 
to realize upon the investment to date, something must be 
done to start the purpose definitely on its way to ultimate 
fruition. The seed has been planted. Now the soil must 
be fructified. 

All of the States on the western fringe of this great 
country are new, having a comparatively sparse population, 
and laboring under the customary burdens of early develop 
ment. Their colleges are new, are not heavily endowed nor 
likely to be in the near future. Their sources of revenue 
for maintenance are more or less of political origin, and 
difficulty has been encountered when the financial phases 
were reached in the effort to inject into the curriculum a 
course covering a new science. A spirit of friendly coépera- 
tion has been met, but—and we may as well come to the 
point—adequate financial provision for maintaining this new 
course seems to be far from certain. 

Our colleges are equipped and financed to handle the ac 
cepted sciences. Comes something new, and, although of 
recognized merit among the educators, it has not, as yet, 
awakened a demand from the political public. While I 
agree with the contention that it should be handled by State 
and national aid, and undoubtedly will be, in time, still if 
you want the benefits quickly, if you want them during your 
and my participation in the lumbering game, it seems cer 
tain that you will have to demonstrate that an emergency 
exists, and to do this seems to open up one avenue and 
that is temporarily to finance the course in one or more 
colleges selected for the experiment and until such time as 
the State legislatures shall come to realize that one of the 
greatest assets of any commonwealth lies in the trained 
minds of young men capable of developing the great indus- 
tries upon which their wealth and progress are dependent. 

We need those trained minds now. The State needs them 
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now, and would have them if the public at large only knew, 
but until that time comes it looks as if the only way in 
which we can get them now is through individual effort. 

Some day popular clamor will demand just such young 
men as we now think the public needs, and, if this congress 
has the courage of its convictions upon this point, it will 
not adjourn until definite steps have been taken to endow 
at least one chair devoted to the science of forest engineer- 
ing. 

A great deal of valuable time, a great deal of thought, 
and an incalculable amount of energy have been devoted to 
this project during the last four years by men whose very 
earnestness bespoke the unselfishness of big minds engaged 
in big things. The project, the cause, is worthy of this 
effort not alone for its own intrinsic merit, not because of 
your present crying need for it (and you never needed it 
more), not because it would be a direct benefit to your busi- 
ness and my business, not because it is a helpless infant for 
whieh vou each and all stood as godfather at its birth—not 
because of any of these things, any one of which, however, 
is ample justification, but because first, of the force, energy 
and life-devotion which the man who conceived it has dedi- 
eated to it, and second, because you owe some return to the 
State and Nation that have protected you in the use of 
opportunities that have brought to you the comforts and 
enjoyments of life and in many instances wealth, position 
and the ability to do big meritorious things. 

This latter obligation may, I am aware, be open to some 
argument, but there can be no argument as against the obli- 
gation you owe to George M. Cornwall for the tireless, disin- 
terested, never-ceasing efforts he has put forth to advantage- 
your personal interests, and to discover to you new methods 
and ways for advancing a great, profitable industry ; and the 
great cause which he has fathered, without self-thought, 
that of creating opportunity, and all that goes with oppor- 
tunity for your son, and my son, in a cause that must win, 
and you must make it win. 

You will be recreant to good faith if you fail in this, and 
so I say and I earnestly plead with you not to permit this 
congress to adjourn without its having first gone on record 
as having taken some step, or having pledged itself to take 
the requisite and necessary steps, to make sure the estab- 
lishment of, at least one chair devoted to the science of 
forest engineering, in some college within the borders of 
this great western Empire in which we are privileged to 
enjoy far more advantages than the average of mankind. 

I thank you for your indulgence, gentlemen, and now de- 
clare the fifth session of the Pacific Logging Congress for- 
mally opened. 





Mr. Donovan took the oceasion to call attention to 
the good work that has been done by Mr. Blake in mak- 
ing the logging congresses successful, in educating the 
loggers and creating a fraternal feeling among them, 
thus facilitating the exchange of ideas and making it 
possible for one to profit by the mistakes of another. 

The secretary then read the address of H. C. Clair, 
vice president of the congress. It follows: 


VICE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


H. C. Clair, of Portland, Ore., Commends Work of 
Congress and Points Out Needs. 





During the past few years that this logging congress has 
been in existence many subjects have been ably handled and 
matters of great interest will be discussed by gentlemen who 
are well versed in their respective lines. Your time will be 
better occupied than in listening to any address your vice 
president .might make and I will not burden you with any- 
thing more than a few words of kindly greeting. In my 
native State of Oregon statistics show that of the entire 
number of people engaged in all the manufacturing in the 
State over 52 percent are workers in the lumber business. 
About the same percentages apply in Washington and Idaho 
and you are the captains who command the great army of 
men who produce the raw material in the log. 

Could you double your crews in the woods at once and 
keep them at work continuously, such prosperity would 
spring up on the Pacific coast as has never been known be- 
fore. Should you withdraw all your men from the woods 
for six months such a business depression would result as 
to ruin a large percentage of the business houses of the 
Coast. I merely speak of these things to draw your atten- 
tion to the size of the industry, almost all of which has 
sprung up during the last fifteen years. 

Development has been very rapid and improved methods 
have been forced upon you so fast that it has been almost 
beyond the ability of men not favored with wonderful me- 
chanical genius to comprehend and utilize the new methods 
that have been thrust upon them. The advantages of gath- 
ering once a year to talk over with one another the various 
phases of your business and perhaps get straightened out 
on some trouble that has caused you many sleepless nights 
is of great value. 

The old adage that ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” applies just as much to a lumberjack as to any 
one and it is certainly a good thing to get out of the woods 
once in a while’and enjoy the entertainment such as we are 
sure is in store for us on these occasions. I am sure you 
will ail have a good time during every minute of your stay 
in this beautiful city of Spokane with its good people all so 
ready to entertain you. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., gave 
a lengthy resumé of the work of the last year, telling of 
the scope covered by the Pacific Logging Congress and 
characterizing it as an international body. To show that 
its workings are of interest to loggers outside of the 
United States and Dominion of Canada he read a num- 
ber of letters from widely separated points in the Old 
World asking for a detailed report of last year’s meeting. 
Mr. Cornwall’s report follows: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


By George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore.—Work of 
Year Well Covered. 





The fifth session of the Pacific Logging Congress meets 
in “Sunny Old Spokane,” at the cordial invitation of the 
great Inland Empire, comprising Montana, Idaho, eastern 
Washington, eastern Oregon and eastern British Columbia. 
Hlere is a territory which will produce this year in excess 
of a billion feet of lumber. It is in the great western white 
pine, Idaho white pine and larch producing district of the 
West. The Forest Service figures show the following total 
standing timber in the timbered states of the West: 
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The Pacific Logging Congress is an international body. 
Among its heartiest and warmest supporters have been 
those of our British Columbia friends just across the 
imaginary line—which each year becomes dimmer as we get 
better acquainted. We are all one big happy family of 
lumbermen and loggers, creatures of the forest, inspired 
with the same instincts and troubled with the same cares. 

The underlying motive of the congress is co-operation. 








It exists because it strives to help. Its sphere of influence 
is already, in four short years, worldwide. In every coun- 
try in the world where lumbering is carried forward it has 
shed its rays of helpfulness. Its reports are textbooks for 
the mighty logging industry of the world. I will just read 
you a few extracts from letters which have been received to 
show how the congress is appreciated in foreign lands. 
HOLLAND. 
The Hague, May 2, 1913. 
George M. Cornwall, Secretary Pacific Logging Congress : 
I should be very glad to have you send me a copy of the 
Pacific Logging Congress report for 1912. H. Doyen. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne, July 3, 1912 
George M. Cornwall, Secretary Pacific Logging Congress : 
We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of the 1912 Pacific 
Logging Congress report. This is particularly valuable to 
us and we appreciate it. Can you post us two more copies 
of the report, as our friends in Tasmania have logging 
difficulties to overcome and find your journal of much assist- 
ance? MILLARS TIMBER & TRADING Co. (LTD.), 
Brisbane, June 25, 1913. 
George M. Cornwall, Secretary Pacific Logging Congress: 
We have received copy of the 1912 Pacific Jogging Con- 
gress edition, and find some very interesting information. 
We shall be pleased if you will kindly post us two copies 
of the 19138 session as soon as these are available. 
LAHEYS LIMITED. 
JAVA. 


Semarang, June 28, 1913. 
George M. Cornwall, Secretary Pacific Logging Congress: 
You would oblige us very much if you would send us a 
copy of the Pacific Logging Congress edition of the first, 
second, third and fourth sessions, as these papers contain 
many valuable data which are very useful to us in our 
endeavor to log the forests of these lands. 
NED.-IND. HOUTAANKAP MATTSCHAPPI,. 





Growth of Workman’s Compensation Idea. 

The Pacific Logging Congress has lent its influence and 
support to the principles of workman’s compensation in the 
various States and Provinces it represents. The idea is 
gaining ground steadily. Bismarck, the great German sol- 
dier and statesman, the real father of the compensation 
idea, stated the cause of compensation probably more suc- 
cinctly than any one else, when he said: “Far be it below 
the dignity of any German military or industrial general to 
fight with a private in the ranks, fallen as the result of 
an_ engagement in which he bravely did his part.” 

No personal profit directly or indirectly should result 
from the injuries of the worker. To capitalize the mis 
fortunes and suffering of the laborer is indefensible from 
any standpoint 








H. C. CLAIR, OF PORTLAND,,. ORE. ; 
Retiring Vice President. 


The operation of the Washington compensation act has 
blazed the trail for other States to follow. The law is com 
pulsory. Its benefits have been widespread. The report for 
the first twenty-one months’ operation of the law shows 
that the commission has collected $2,105,798.19 and paid 
out $1,112,528.10. This service was carried forward at an 
expense of 8.5 percent. 

California. 

The last session of the California Legislature passed an 

elective workman’s compensation Dill. 


Oregon. 

The State of Oregon enacted a workman's compensation 
act which is elective in form. It differs in some minor re- 
spects from the Washington law insofar that it embraces 
the triple contribution to the fund by employer, employee 
and the State, and provides for a first aid. The awards 
under the Oregon act are higher than those of Washington 
by 30 percent. The application of the law was held up 
by referendum. A vote will be taken at a special election 
to be held in November, and it is confidently expected the 
law will be sustained. 








Idaho. 

In the Idaho legislature a bill similar to the Washington 
act was introduced. It passed the house practically unani- 
mously. It failed in the senate by one vote. The power 
of the casualty insurance companies was exercised success- 
fully against the proposed law. The governor of the State 
has appointed a commission to draft a bill for submission 
to the incoming legislature. 

Montana. 

The legislative halls of Montana at the last session fairly 
resounded with compensation bills. The employers, em- 
ployees and casualty companies were each represented by 
various forms of legislation. As a result, no workman’s 
compensation legislation was enacted. But the seed has 
been sown; the golden harvest will come later. The prin- 
ciples of automatic workman’s compensation will never die. 

British Columbia. 

The Province of British Columbia appointed a committee 
on labor to study the whole subject of workman’s compen- 
sation. A report will be made to the forthcoming legisla- 
ture. It is very probable that the Washington compensation 
law will be offered for adoption with some slight modifi- 
cations. 

I am sure the members and friends of the Pacific Logging 
Congress who were present at the Portland session in 1910 
must feel gratified at the achievements which have been 
accomplished in securing remedial and, wholesome legisla- 
tion along these lines. The Congress started out with the 
idea that uniform legislation on the subject of workman’s 
compensation should be the final goal of accomplishment in 
the various lumber producing sections in the West. We are 
making progress, and in a few years it is hoped this attain- 
ment may be possible, as the interests are identical. 





Logging Engineering Courses. 

Committees were appointed at the Tacoma session to take 
up with the higher institutions of learning in the various 
States the question of ascertaining what could be done to- 
ward securing the proper recognition for logging engineer 
ing courses. The chairmen of the various committees will 
make their reports. 

In this connection it may be of passing interest to note 
that a bill was introduced in the Oregon legislature asking 
for an appropriation of $65,000 for the purpose of. erect- 
ing a forestry building at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
The friends of the measure found that owing to the very 
heavy financial demands on the State treasury the bill 
would not pass, hence it was withdrawn. The sentiment, 
however, that was made will help forward the idea at the 
next session of the legislature. The subject of logging 
engineering courses was new; mining and = agricultural 
courses were accomplished facts. The value to these in 
dustries of technical training is undisputed. Logging is an 
engineering problem. It requires the trained mind to sue 
cessfully cope with the mammoth undertakings. This idea 
is gaining ground. No other industry of the stupendous 
magnitude of the lumber business of the West would hesi 
tate to prepare and train men especially adapted for the 
business. The logging engineer is as distinct in his special 
sphere as the electrical, hvdraulic or railroad engineer in 
his particular vocation The Logging Congress is simply 
trying to standardize the profession of logging engineering 
It is not creating a profession; the logging engineer has 
been with us since the first tree was felled and transported 
to the scene of its ultimate use. 

The Congress will take up and discuss the subject of 
“How to 'Teach Logging Engineering.” and formulate some 
plan—perhaps only tentatively—-for carrying it into execu 
tion. James O’Hearne, the logging engineer for the Eng 
lish Lumber Company. of Mt. Vernon, Wash., will present 
the subject. It is to be hoped the resultant discussion will 
help erystallize the ideas and weld them into a_ practical 
and workable plan. Representatives of the various edu 
cational institutions have been invited to take an active 
part in the discussion of this problem. 





Cable Tramway. 

The steadily inereasing difficulties surrounding ther 
moval of timber have brought into use the cable tramway 
as a ready and effective means for the transportation of 
logs. In Europe the evolution of the cable tramway has 
reached a wonderful stage of development. In this country 
the Potlatch Lumber Company has successfully adopted a 
cable tramway for the removal of timber, operating for a 
distance of nearly 2 miles. Soth of these systems will be 
presented for your edification. 


Sky Lines and Cableways. 
The operation of various systems of sky lines and cabk 


Ways will be presented by various speakers The idea is 
steadily gaining ground that wherever practicable surface 
yarding should be avoided, or at least) minimized. The 


plowing up of furrows by means of a powerful logging en 
gine, dragging an object with a square end, can not be re 
garded as either the ideal in transportation methods or th« 
most economic use of available power. Ground yarding has 
its undoubted place in the economics of logging, but an 
evolution in thought among our most modern loggers inclines 
steadily to the attempt to minimize friction by suspending 
the load wherever practicable 





Electric and Steam Sky Lines. 

The use of sky lines operating for distances up to 4.000 
feet, and yarding 100 feet on cither side of the main line, 
has been successfully demonstrated in the Inland Empire 
You will have an opportunity ef witnessing the operation 
of these systems. The use of a sky line adaptable to yard 
ing by supporting the main line is an evolution. Just how 
far this system can be extended remains to be seen 


Electricity in Logging Operations. 

The congre will have the benefit of the development 
of logzing practice since the last congress. There is a 
broad field for the utilization of electricitv in logging opera- 
tions. Commercial power lines will find the field of logging 
an available outlet for power. From the fact that the 
service requires a day current it readily follows that power 
companies are able to sunnly current without interfering 
with lighting operations. The elimination of the fire hazard, 
fuel and boiler maintenance. immediate availability, are 
strong and convincing factors in favor of electric power 
in logging operations. 








Gasoline Logging Engine. 

At the Vancouver session of the congress a model of a 
gasoline logging engine was exhibited, which created con- 
sideradle interest. You will hear the results that have heen 
attained from the ase of the gasoline logging engine, which 
undoubtedly has a place in logging operations, under con 
ditions suited to its service. 


Equipping Cars with Automatic Stakes. 

The interstate railroads as well as many private logging 
companies are equinping their loggine cars with autcinatic 
car stakes and bunks. Not only is this an economical fea 
ture but it removes the hazard incidental to chopping 
stakes. It is likely that the measure will be made com 
pulsory through legislation, if not voluntarily adopted. 

Fuel Oil. 

The adoption of fuel oif in locomotive and logging engine 
service is steadily growing as its value hecomes appreciated. 
Not only directly on the saving of fuel costs. but in the 
reduction of the fire hazard, the use of oil for fuel is en- 
titled to the earnest consideration of loggers. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered in the successful burning of fuel 
oil have been practically overcome. The builders of log- 
ging engines have also conformed to the conditions sur- 
rounding the burning of fuel oii by adapting their stack 
construction to allow for a freer opportunity for the com- 
bustion of the gases. 





Addresses to Students in Forestry Classes. 

The members of the committees appointed by the con- 
gress to present the subject of logging engineering to the 
students in the forestry classes in the varions States met 
with much encouragement in the University of Washington, 
at Seattle. and at the Oregon Agricnitural College at Cor- 
vallis. The young men were deeplv interested. It is to be 
honed that similar committees will be appointed at this 
session and a continuance of this missionary effort to “teach 
the young idea how to shoot” be encouraged. 


Logging Engineering Courses Indorsed. 

In California the legislature made an appropriation for 
the forestrv branch of the State university. 

In Montana a forward movement in recognizing the value 
of forestry was assured bv the legislature, through the 
medium of the Montana TUhiversity. 

The courses in practical forestry and logging engineering 
at the University of Washington have been strengthened. 
This is the pioneer effort in the West and has resulted in 
some verv ereditable work 

In Idaho the subject of forestry and its importance to 
the State and the training of vonng men for this profession 
received the attention of the legislature. The University of 
Idaho through its forestry branch has undertaken to arouse 
interest in the entire subject of lumbering. <A_ report as 
to progress in this direction will be made at this congress. 

In British Columbia the teaching of logging engineering 
courses in the new universitv to be erected at Point Grey. 
near Vancouver. has been brought to the attention of the 
premier and ministers and the educational forces in the 
Province. The lumbermen have taken a verv active inter- 
est in the subject. Resolutions favoring courses in logging 
engineering were adonted by the British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion at the meeting at Victoria. 
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Standardization of Logging Tools. 


rhe chairman of the committee on the standardization 

logging tools, W. W. Peed, logging engineer for the 
ituammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal., will make this 
port. This is a subject of deep and practical importance 
id we feel sure the subject will receive the attention it 

erves, 

Hillside Logging. 

he congress will have presented for its edification by 
|. W. Sessoms, logging engineer for the Ebey Logging Com- 
iy, Arlington, Wash., his new hillside logging s 
nature grew the bulk of the timber on the hillsidés 
ther inaecessible locations, any plan looking to its re- 
oval at a minimum cost will be welcomed. Mr. Sessoms is 
very practical operator and his views will be received 
ith much interest. 





Bucking Logs. 

Despite the advancement which has been made in the 
insportation of logs, from the point of greater efficiency 

equipment, there has been no forward step taking in re- 
wing the manual effort necessary to buck or fall timber. 
\ light portable rig, operated by compressed air, gasoline 

electric power, which will meet the varying conditions 
io be encountered in the falling and bucking of timber, 
nore especially. in the heavy coast districts, would be 
peedily adopted. The C, A. Smith Lumber & Manufac- 
wing Company, of Marshfield, Ore., has made some experi- 
ments With an electrically driven saw. It is to be hoped 
efore this congress closes that some movement looking to 
the attainment of some plan for systematically reducing 
suicking costs may be set in motion. An address on a tree 
ntroller system to be used in connection with the falling 

timber will be one of the features of this session. 


Small Foundry in the Camp. 

fhe attendant loss of time and inconveniences to which 
logging operator is often subjected by reason of delays 
in receiving necessary castings, following the emergency of 
wrecks and unavoidable break-downs, has forced into promi- 
nence the value of the small foundry, capable of making 
eray mnetal castings. The Vaughn & McDonald Logging 
Company, of Marshfield, Ore., and the Ebey Logging Com- 
pany, of Arlington, Wash., are successfully employing small 
foundries as part of their regular camp equipment. Some 
amps have for several years made their own brass castings, 
and in one instance a cylinder of a logging locomotive was 

cast of brass in an emergency. 

The average logging camp with its steadily 
size and permanency is able to surround its 
force with appliances for making repairs that would not 
have been possible a few years ago. In every instance of 
the location of the camp and its proximity to ample 
facilities for making repairs quickly must be kept in mind 
in advocating the adoption of small foundries. In this con- 
nection may be noted the growing tendency toward the 
vetter equipment of machine shops and round houses. Car 
building, in addition to repair work, is being successfully 
carried forward in several large camps. VProvide the logging 
engineer with a good machine shop, with plenty of light, 
and modern tools adapted for the requirements, manned by 
i capable machine shop foreman, and the elimination of lost 
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time incidental to break-downs, and the higher efficiency 
of the camp will be surprising. The loss of the use of a 


womotive for a day or even a tew hours entails not only 
the derangement of the orderly operation of the camp, but 
breaks down the logical sequence of results, which are abso- 
iutely essential to the successful conduct of a logging 
yperation 

The Absent Members. 

Since the Jast congress, two active members have passed 
over the “Great Divide,’ Gus A. Izett, of the Izett Lumber 
Company, Brinnon, Wash., and William Deary, late manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company. Mr. Deary was the Idaho 
executive member for three years. He was one of the 
stulwart supporters of the congress, and at his invitation, 
extended one year ago, we journey to Potlatch to view the 
work of his creative genius. A committee will doubtless be 
appointed to draft suitable resolutions attesting the high 
esteem in which the two members who are not with us this 
year are held. 








Better Care of the Men. 

Vrobably the highest compliment ever paid the efforts of 
the congress looking to the betterment of the conditions 
surrounding the camp life of the men was the significant 
statement made by E. J. Palmer, manager Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, B. C. In speaking 
of some contemplated improvements in connection with his 
new modern camp, he said: “I do not know that the bath- 
ing facilities, laundry and other conveniences we are going 
to install will be appreciated to the extent that the Pacific 
Logging Congress thinks they will be, but as a firm believer 
in the objects of the congress, in helping raise the standard 
of intelligence in logging methods, as well as helping to 
make life a littke more comfortable and agreeable for the 
boys, | am going to put in the new-fangled ideas and trust 
to results.” The congress has always steadfastly advocated 
the very close relationship of the human factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of logging operations, as well as in other in- 
dustrial enterprises. It pays—and not alone in dollars and 
cents—-to care for the physical and mental welfare of the 
men who perform the arduous labor in connection with the 
wighty logging industry. ce 

The transformation that has taken place in the camp life 
during the last five years has been marvelous. Electrically 
lighted camps, with suitable provision for bathing facili- 
lies, barber shop, pool, reading and recreation rooms are 
how not uncommon. 








Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Y. M. C. A. as a factor in this uplift movement has 
contributed its full share, and deserves the heartiest con- 
sideration. Around the Welfare Dinner table reports: will 
be made by operators of the active results accomplished 
through the instrumentality of the Y. M. C. A. industrial 


branches, 
The Blanket Squad. 
rhe necessity for the carrying of blankets should be 
bviated as quickly as_ possible. t is a relic of early pio- 
necr days. In the older lumbering States the toting of 
lankets has long since been discontinued. The blankets 
ure a very effective means of spreading disease and vermin 


Bunk House Service. 


rhe suggestion was made at the last session of the con- 
sress that a bunkhouse service of, say $1 a month would 
© cheerfully paid by the men, the money to be used for 
luundry, bathhouse and bunkhouse service. Casual investi- 
sation has disclosed a willingness on the part of the men 
to codperate in this movement. The benefits to be obtained 
from such a small expenditure should show a_ very high 
percentage of results, both in the physical comfort of the 
inen and the general feeling of respect which pervades 
every human being after a refreshing bath. Cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and this maxim applies with as much 
orce to the man in the woods as the boss in his home. 


Loggers’ Fire Box. 

The congress has secured Dr. J. Chris O'Day, one of the 
foremost physicians of Portland, to deliver a paper on 
feeding and caring for the men, and we feel sure that his 
trenchant style and clear-cut ideas embodying sanitation 
vill be appreciated. 


Hopes of the Congress. 

The purpose of the Pacifie Logging Congress is. the ad- 
ancement of the science of logging engineering. How best 

accomplish this purpose is its aim. I believe that the 
umber and logging interests of Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
‘on, Oregon, California and British Columbia should each 
‘aise an endowment fund of at least $100,000, the interest 
derived from this fund to be used in part payment of the 
lary of the man who is to direct the course in logging 
nginecring in each of these States and Provinces. 





If courses in logging engineering are to become a success 
and command the respect of the lumber industry in the 
various sections of the West, men of undoubted ability and 
sincerity of purpose should be chosen as the directing heads. 
To secure such men—and they can be found today filling 
responsible positions in the modern camps—they must neces- 
sarily be paid handsome salaries to attract them. Seven 
thousand five hundred to $10,000 a year is a salary none 
too large to pay for the services of these men. The insti- 
tutions of learning with which they would be affiliated are 
not in a position to pay salaries adequate to secure the 
services of high-grade instructors in logging engineering. 
The lumber industry should come into the breach and for 
its own benefit—laying aside any question of sentiment— 
insure a plan whereby bright young men may be educated 
and trained in logging engineering. The investment will 
pay, not only in dollars and cents, but from that larger. 
broader and better viewpoint which enables men to look out 
upon the future possibilities of their industry and ennoble 
it through the higher intellectuality and skill of the men 
who direct and govern its affairs. 

No higher honor could come to any man in the lumber in- 
dustry than to feel he had been instrumental in helping 
standardize the profession of logging through the endow- 
ment of a chair of logging engineering. Big men in all in- 
dustries have contributed to the perpetuation and upbuild- 
ing of some particular object in life—Carnegie, the iron 
master, with his libraries; Rockefeller, the oil magnate, 
with a university; Hill, the Empire builder, with bequests 
to colleges. ‘The lumber industry has endowed a chair in 
Yale University. This is an excellent start. 3ut the big, 
broad West has conditions and problems to solve in the 
removal of its crop of timber that are peculiar to itself. 
It comprises an Empire of its own. Its problems can only 
be solved by men who know them. The Pacific Logging 
Congress recognizes the two distinct divisions: Forestry 
and Logging Engineering. There is a place for both. We 
who are here today are more vitally interested in the log- 
ging engineering branch. 

By way of digression and suggestion it may be found in 
the final analysis and study of this problem of how to 
secure proper courses in logging engineering, that the lum- 
ber and logging interests of the West should combine their 
efforts and centralize on some one State as a_ beginning, 
where adequate provision for teaching the mechanical courses 
may be provided. In other words, our young men whose 
education should be based solely on self-help would not be 
deprived of the benefits of a course in logging engineering 
by reason of inability to secure an academic course. Per- 
haps a school after the plan of the Boston School of Tech- 
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nology will have to be provided. But these are only sug- 
gestions for your consideration. The teaching of logging 
engineering must not be sidetracked for lack of proper con- 
ditions. Neither must it be handicapped for lack of funds 
to secure the best available talent. Neither must its 
sphere of usefulness be crippled by attempting at the be- 
ginning to make it fit into a square instead of a round 
hole. ‘A false or makeshift start would take years to over- 
come the prejudice which it would arouse. In the language 
of Davy Crockett, ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 
Kindred Organizations. 

The Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, of 
which James Boyd, of the Lumber Trade Journal, of New 
Orleans, is the able secretary, is formed along similar lines 
to those of the Pacific Logging Congress, and is doing ex- 
cellent work in the southern field. We hope at some future 
session to have delegates from our southern neighbor meet 
with us. 

A Purse to Inventors. 


Nothing stimulates inventive genius like a hope of re- 
ward. It is submitted for your consideration the idea of 
the congress that the offering of a prize for the solution 
of various problems might prove a ready means of securing 
results. 

Conclusion. 

During the last year interest in the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress has been kept alive through correspondence and per- 
sonal visits of the secretary, and through the generous 
space accorded by the trade and public press for articles 
ealculated to advance the cause of logging engineering. We 
are all proud of the Pacific Logging Congress. Its achieve- 
ments, however modest, have been with an eye single to 
the uplift of the logging industry. It has made a place 
for itself; you have created it: it is yours. Let us unitedly 
go forward extending a helping hand wherever possible, 
realizing that like the “quality of mercy,” it is “twice 
blessed: it blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

In this connection, the thanks of the congress are due 
each contributor to the program, for the able preparation of 
the various subjects—which, in many instances, involved 
considerable outlay of time and labor. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The treasurer’s report, read by Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer David Davis, of Portland, showed a total of 
$3,948.29 received during the year ended September 15, 
1913, and with a total cash expended during the year of 
$3,085.15 this left a balance on September 15 of $863.14. 


The preliminary work of the Congress thus being 
disposed of, the opening session adjourned and the 
officers of the Congress were in a position to begin 
the morning session of the following day with the 
consideration of the interesting program of addresses 
that had been arranged. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Thursday morning session was called to order in 
the large dance pavilion at Natatorium Park at 10:15 
by Vice President H. C. Clair, who announced with many 
expressions of regret that President E. P. Blake was 
unable to attend. Mr. Clair then introduced J. J. 
Donovan, of Bellingham, who presided. 

Mr. Donovan said he was the victim of a dire con- 
spiracy between Messrs. Clair, Cornwall and Blake. He 
had received two wires asking him to come to the con- 
gress early and ‘‘tend hook’’ temporarily and they had 
then forced him to act as presiding officer. He was 
overjoyed when the daily press in reporting the open- 
ing session Wednesday night spoke of him as Mr. Blake 
and he had hoped to be able to keep up the disguise, but 
Mr. Clair had now spoiled that by introducing him. 

Before proceeding with the regular program Mr. Clair 
announced that the Pacific Loggers’ Association would 
hold a meeting at Davenport’s cafe immediately after 
the Y. M. C. A. ‘‘welfare dinner.’’ 

On account of the modesty of T. P. Jones, Potlatch, 
Idaho, who had the first paper (‘‘ Experience with a 
Cable Tramroad’’) on the program, his paper was read 
by the secretary: 


EXPERIENCE WITH A CABLE TRAMROD. 


By T. P. Jones, of Potlatch, Idaho—Presentation of Re- 
sults Obtained By Potlatch Company. 





There is nothing new under the sun. When you come to 
figure it out, all mechanical principles have been exploited. 
It is simply_a question of applying old principles to certain 
definite conditions. 

I have been asked to give very briefly the results which 
have been obtained by the Potlatch Lumber Company in the 
operation of an endless cable tramway which it has been 
my good, or bad, fortune—you can take it any way you 
like—to have had something to do with. ; a. 

In the first place, the location of the cableway is in a 
section of the country where a railroad could not have 
been built. The reason why the location was selected for 
an experiment, was by reason of availability and readiness 
to get in material. In the matter of experiments we made 
many—still at it—but we are making some headway. It 
was practically an unchartered sea we started out to sail 
upon. True, the cableway principle had been applied suc- 
cessfully in mining. Sut its application to logging was new 
in the United States as far as could be ascertained. Hence 
the only think to do was to try it out. 

In this connection, I want to pay a tribute to the sup- 
port and encouragement of that master-logger, who has 
gone to his reward, my friend, William Deary, manager for 
twelve years of the Potlatch Lumber Company, and with 
whom it was my good fortune to have been intimately as- 
sociated for many years previously. Mr. Deary was a born 
logger. I have never known a better one. 


Character of the Country. 
The holdings of the Potlatch Lumber Company cover 
a large area. The natural contour of the country is 
broken and precipitous. Elevations of 2,000 feet are not 
uncommon. ‘The timber will run on an average of 20,000 
feet per acre. We log it clean down to 6-inch tops. It 
consists of Idaho white pine, western white pine, larch, 
spruce, white fir, Douglas fir and cedar. 
The snow is heavy, attaining depths of 3% to 15 





feet. 
It begins to snow sometimes in November and lasts until 
May, in the hills. 

The first experience of our company was to follow the 
old logging methods of Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon 
sin. We soon found, however, that the climatic conditions 
were different in many respects, especially in regard to the 
logging in snow. No freezing weather prior to the fall of 
snow, hence it had no sustaining resistance as in the 
East, on account of lack of foundation. It would thaw 
out and a road that was all O. K. in the morning, the 
horses would break through the crust and practically com- 
pel a cessation of operations in a few hours. 

Investigate Steam Logging. 

This condition drove us to seek new methods. We were 
not accustomed to steam logging except in the utilization 
of geared locomotives and steam loaders. This was the 
extent of our knowledge. A trip was taken to the Coast 
to learn all we could of the availability of steam, with a 
view to its adoption. In the selection of equipment we 
made some mistakes. First we selected engines with in- 
sufficient drum surface. We soon found out the limited 
amount of timber on the ground demanded an engine with 
a large cable carrying capacity, in order to save changing 
settings. 

Our average yarding line was approximately 2.000 feet 
to start with. Later this was increased to 5,000 feet. 
In this connection let me say that we found a 5,000-foot 
haul impracticable, in the ordinary ground yarding practice, 
as earried forward on the Coast. where not over 1.500 feet 
is considered maximum, with 800 feet and less being used 
in many cases. The evolution of the ground yarding system 
of 5,000 feet, into the use of a sky line, system for a rugged, 
rough country, was undertaken. 

Birth of the Sky Line. 

Briefly, this system consisted of an ordinary two-drum 
donkey, to which a third drum was added, using the main 
drum for a standing line; the haulback drum utilized as a 
haulback; while the third was used as hauling-in drum. 
This line -was supported on 9-inch poles at intervals, de- 
pendent upon conditions, from 500 to 2,000 feet. On_ this 
line was mounted a very simple two-wheeled carriage. From 
this carriage we ran ont a line ahont 100 feet on each side 
Loads of 500 to 2,000 feet were embraced in an ordinary 
choker, drawn up to the trolley through an 8- to 10-inch 
block on the carriage, and then hauled in with the pulling 
or main line drum. The lines were main or standing 1% 
to 14-inch of ordinary hemp core line. The other lines 
were to %-inch, of ordinary 6-19 strand. 

The daily capacity of a rig of this type was a little better 
than that of the ordinary ground yarder on fairly level 
ground. We worked this system in very rough country, 
where it would have been practically impossible to operate 
a ground yarding system. Hence we felt rather encouraged 
with our experiment. But we soon found that to go back 
3,000 to 3,500 feet or farther we were losing too much time 
in carriage momentum. This caused us to look around for 
some other plan which would enable us to cover a larger 
area of country, where railroad building was prohibitive, 
and to avoid relaying or tandem yarding. This development 
was reached in 1911. 


Transition to Cable Tramway. 
We believe if we could run a single line with a trolley 
carrying a single load of 2.000 feet, that we should be able 
to operate a system carrying a series of loads, just as we 
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had witnessed in ore, coal and other industries. The single 
trolley successfully negotiated the supports which held the 
line in position. 

The system consists primarily of three lines—two station- 
ary and one endless cable; the endless line forms a circuit 
around the two stationary lines. We used the same sup- 
ports that we did on our sky line, and proceeded to install 





an endless line 144 mile long, in a straight line. We used 
the same lines as in the sky lines, viz.: 14g-6-19 main, and 
Ss return empty, and %% traction or power line. We then 
proceeded to build a number of trolleys, tiguring on spacing 
our loads about 500 feet apart. The construction of these 
trolleys gaye us considerable care. We tinally worked out 


a trolley which is very simple and weighs about 30 pounds. 
It is made of cast steel, with a light S-inch manganese 
wheel. The lower end of the trolley forms a hook, in which 
the power line lies and over which a D-shaped link is 
dropped to where a %-inch choker chain, 14 feet long. is 
attached. The chain is then passed around the load and 
dropped in the toggle. The toggle link then locks the tog- 
gle. The chain, acting as a wedge, has a tendency to 
stretch the link, thereby increasing the strain on the D link 
and insuring increased traction friction. 

Any ordinary 7x9, 2-drum type of engine will successfully 
furnish abundant power for a 2-mile cable tramroad. 
Originally, two drums were utilized, but experience proved 
that the two drums were not a success, for the reason that 
the enormous strain on the shafts broke them repeatedly 
and caused general demoralization. We abandoned drum 
No. 2 and in place cast a capstan in two pieces and bolted 
it to the main drum, leaving the original drum intact. Three 
turns are taken around the capstan, the line at the outer 
end running through three 10-inch blocks, two outer block 
acting as spreaders. The tail block has attached about : 
to 30 feet of cable, made fast to a convenient stump, there- 
by allowing for an adjustment of tension as circumstances 
demand. 











The Roliway. 


We drop our main and traction lines down to four feet 
of the skids of the rollway. We assemble the logs under 
or beside the line. make up our loads with two trolleys for 
each unit; give the go-ahead signal by ringing a telephone 
bell, and our load starts on its journey to the landing. 
Other loads are made up in succession at intervals on the 
line as desired In this connection it may be well to state 
that we have built two tramways—the first of which was 
straight and continuous; the second one, the present line 
with curvatures. On our first line we spaced the loads 
about 500 feet apart. We are now spacing our loads about 
150 feet apart. The time to make up a load at the rollway 
is about one minute, the same time being ordinarily re- 
quired to release at the other end. 

After the first load reached the landing, and it was 
tripped, we signalled the loaders, and when the following 
loads reached the landing the engine remained stationary 
until a signal from the rear was received. This plan worked 
successfully 





Five million was taken out over this line in 1912. This 
is the history of cable tramroad operation as far as the 
Votiatch Lumber Company is concerned. 


Second Installation—Negotiating Curves. 


Encouraged with the success of our first venture, we de- 
cided to take a further step. The new location selected 
required a line of 154 miles. The sharpest curve negotiated 


is 453 degrees. which is made on three supports spaced 100 
feet apart. No trouble has ever been encountered in trans- 
porting loads up to S80 feet. In front of these supports at 
the curves a 7-foot pipe roller hung to a guyed gin pole 


vertically was installed to keep the position of the traction 
line sufficiently far from the carrying line between loads. 
Speed of traction line is about 250 tect a minute. 

The curves could not be negotiated on the ordinary sup- 
ports we had been using, which involved the use of a 12 
inch wheel, as it had a tendency to cause the support to 
pull out horizentally, getting in the way of the trolleys. 
A “fish-hook’ shaped support was designed with a groove 
for the cable to lie in and still permit the trolley to pass 
unobstructed. This plan works satisfactorily, and solved 
the curve problem. 

A height of 25 to 30 feet is practicable for the operation 
of a eabletram. In our case we had originally installed 
poles as high as 105 feet, for the reason we had not learned 


















how to hold the ¢ in the supports without having the 
line uniform in hight from the ground. 
Separate Cable Units. 
The above results were achieved with a continuous line, 
but we soon found by experience that it would be better 


to divide the line into two sections, on account of the heavy 
strain incidental to transportation of forty-three to forty- 
five loads on the line simultaneously. This problem was 
solved by erecting two gin poles at 45 degrees incline, spaced 
15 feet apart. The line from the rollway was reeved through 
two blocks and a box filled with rocks attached to the line 
to act as a tension anchor. The same plan was pursued for 
the line coming from the landing. A connection was made 
by using an “I” beam section and a piece of common 1 by 10 





iron 15 feet long, to which a loose section was attached 
with a hinge, one end resting on the cable which conducted 
the trolley from the cable on to the track. and the other 
end, the operation was reversed, shifting the trolley from 
the connection to the line 

After operation for a time, it was found there was a 
marked tendency for the slack to collect from the back end 
of the cable to the station, allowing the counterweight to 
reach the ground. On the opposite side of the transfer the 


tendency was to carry the slack toward the engine and lift 
the counterweight. To overcome this condition we decided 
to make the line in four sections and abandon the weights. 


This was accomplished in the case of the 15-foot span by 
passing the line through the connection, fastening the end 
of the line to stumps 

In the second section, the gin poles are placed only 
about 3 feet apart, with a connection track about 4 feet 
long to transfer the trolley—which gives satisfactory re- 
sults, and is cheaper to erect. 

The capacity of a tramway, as far as our experience 


shows, indicates that the ability to take care of the logs at 
the lower end is the sole governing factor in its capacity. 
It would be safe to say that 500,000 feet could be trans- 
ported in ten hours. We are handling about 150,000 feet. 
Additional rollway could be established for loading pur 


poses. Ve are only using one terminal at either end of the 
tramway. Several landings could be utilized, as desired, for 


the segregation of 
install additional 


timber, or to 
loading facilities. 


give greater capacity to 


Cost of Construction. 


The cost of construction varies with the country and the 
duties imposed. As to a fair average cost of a line similar 
to that of the Potlatch Lumber Company, under like condi- 
tions of country, after the right of way is cleared and ma- 
terial on the ground, such as hangers and supports, six men 
could erect gin poles and hangers for both return and carry- 
ing line a mile in length, in five days, employing the services 
of a team of horses. A fair estimate, including clearing 
right of way in the Panhandle of Idaho, would be, say, 
$5.000 to $6,000 a mile, exclusive of the engine. In this 
estimate the cost of building rollways is included. In our 
we cleared a right of way so as to be sure when we 
took out the timber our operations would not be interfered 
with through trees falling on the line. 

By constructing the line in units, it permits transporting 
the material as desired. Extensions are made by simply 
splicing the power line after standing lines are up, with sup- 
ports spaced not over 400 to 500 feet apart. Greater spans 
are practicable if the contour of the country will permit. 

This is an item which is very light; with good gin poles 
well guyed, the upkeep is practically nominal. 

It is our judgment that a track strand type would prob- 
ably give best service, due to the smoothness of the rope, 
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greater strength, less stretching, due to the lack of manila 
core; and also due to the heavier wires used in its construc- 
tion. The return carrier line requires fewer supports owing 
to the lessened load to be transported. 

Two men are employed to release loads at the landing 
and replace the trolleys on the return line, and a man to 
grease the trolley every trip; the hauling crew consists of 
one engineer, a fireman and a wood buck. An engineer for 
the loading engine, which takes steam from the same boiler, 
constitutes the operating force of the tramway proper, while 
six men load and spot the cars, as the grade is quite steep; 
and to insure safety each man takes a brake when the cars 
are spotted. On the upper or loading end, five men are 
employed. 

Transfer Stations. 

Two transter stations are required on the return line, on 
account of the contour which causes the return line to drop 
down abruptly and rise again, which would have the ten- 
dency to make the line carrying back the empty trolleys rise 
above our return line when we applied the brake, which 
would have a tendency to throw off the empty trolleys on 
account of the sudden jerks. : 

The braking is done by the engineer and consists of an 
ordinary friction brake. 

If a gravity proposition were encountered the brake should 
be located at the upper end. Our experience shows that we 
employed this system successfully by handling 4,000,000 feet 
on a gravity line; the loaded trolleys brought back the 
empties, a hand brake witha 16-foot lever giving ample 
power and controlling twelve to fifteen loads at one time. 
The line was straight. 

Tramways of this description are designed for special 
conditions and are not supposed to displace railroads where 
favorable conditions of operation are obtainable, but can be 
operated under conditions where railroads are not possible. 

In order to overcome the necessity of the cable forming 
abrupt angles in a rough country, it is possible to design 
transfer connections, built on segments, and bolted together, 
thus insuring straight tangent for the cable. 





Distance Between Supports. 
It is safe to say that 500 to 2,000 feet may be regarded 
as proper and safe distances for carrying the line between 
supports. anger spans would require large cable, accord- 





ing to load carried. The main carrying line is 14% inches, 
which has a breaking strain of 56 tons, with a working 
strain of 11.2 tons. A 14-inch line has a breakng strain 
of 67 tons, and a working strain of 13.4 tons. A 1%-inch 


line has a breaking strain of 96 tons, with a working strain 
of 19.2 tons. These figures are submitted by the wire rope 
makers, and give an idea of the actual working strain which 
cables may sustain. For our new line we have purchased 
12,000 feet 114-inch track strand cable: We expect to erect 
this line in 2,000-foot units. Sky line may be used in con 
junction with the cable tramway, or ordinary ground yarder 
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In our case, we used horses for yarding purposes, on account 
of the experiment we were then making which we felt would 
not justiiy utilizing logging engines. 

The tramway makes the best possible use of old cables 
for gyp lines. Any old line sent to the scrap heap can be 
successfully employed. 

As very much depends on the strength of the choker 
chains, it is very advisable that the highest test chain be 
used, as the difference in efficiency makes the difference in 


cost negligible. 
It is our intention to build an automatic lubricator to 
travel on the trolley, and thus insure perfect lubrication, 


which insures not only a marked reduction in friction load, 
but increases the life of the cable.” 

In connection with the building of the cable tramway, too 
much praise can not be given to the loyal crew who assisted 
in its construction. Practically every man on the job lent 
valuable assistance in the way of ideas, many of which are 
incorporated. Without the efficient aid of my coworkers 
success would have been either very much delayed, or its 
accomplishment perhaps made impossible. 


Adaptability to Heavy Timber. 


I believe it is entirely feasible to build tramways to trans- 
port logs up to any size. The requirements are heavy cables 
and supports to meet the demands placed upon them. I 
understand that a company in British Columbia, logging in 
heavy coast timber, is making preparations to install an 
18-mile tramway. Distance is no barrier to successful 
operation. 

The Sharpshooter. 


It may seem rather amusing to state how certain diffi- 
culties were anticipated and overcome in the building of 


the cable tramway. Every logger, like a sailor, has to devise 
some scheme to help him in a hard pinch, which is sure to 
come. The problem which required much thought was how 
to release a unit load of logs suspended in the air, perhaps 
80 feet, and if by chance one end of the choker should come 
loose, leaving the load dangling in the air, the damage which 
would be wrought to the line will at once appeal to every 
logger. 3ut how were we to “turn the trick’’? We had no 
airmen or aeroplanes as part of our logging outfit. We 
thought of every conceivable plan to overcome this difficulty, 


which must be solved. Finally it dawned on Billy Watts 
one night that he could shoot with a rifle the trigger or 


toggle link which held the load. This was the solution of 
the difficulty. My trusty foreman, Billy Watts, is a crack 
shot, and you can see him every day pacing up and down 
the line, carrying his 30-30 rifle on his shoulder. In order 
to make a little better target we are welding a lug on the 
toggle link, which will not only provide a better mark for 
the “gunner” but will also make it simpler and easier to 
release with the use of a peavy at the landing. 

In conclusion will say that it is my belief that within a 
few years we may expect to find cable tramways of various 

















types, coming into very general use. The value of wire 
rope for logging purposes is only becoming appreciated. 

Because of the late start of the session, discussion of 
papers was practically abandoned and an _ attempt 
was made to catch up with the schedule. The Chair 
introduced L. T. Hays, tramway engineer of the United 
States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, who 
he said would tell of the advances made in European 
countries in the use of cableways. 

Mr, Hays spoke on the ‘‘ European Logging Tramways 
of the Bleichert System,’’ explaining the aerial tram 
ways and their application to the logging industry. He 
told of the origin of the aerial systems and showed a 
number of photographs to illustrate certain points about 
them. His paper follows: 


CABLEWAY USE ABROAD. 


Evolution of Inventions in Europe Described in Detail 
by L. T. Hays, of San Francisco, Cal. 


The object of this address is to place before you the sub 


ject of aerial tramways as applicable to the logging in 
dustry; but in order to show that aerial tramways have 
long passed the experimental stage, and are now recognized 


as a very essential means of transportation, it will be neces 
sary to give a short history of this method of transporting 
materials. 

Aerial tramways have been placed on the market and ex 
ploited under various “systems,” and these separately dis 
tinguished by the names of the patentee or manufacturer, 
but there are really only two distinet systems; one, the 
“single-rope system,” in which one rope performs the func 


tions of propelling and supporting the loads; the other, the 
“double-rope system,” in which a large cable is drawn taut 
and serves aus a track upon which carriers with their 


pendant loads are propelled by means of the second, or trac 
tion rope. This traction rope is usually of a smaller diam 
eter than the track cable, and is operated endlessly around 
driving sheaves located at one of the terminals. 


Originators of the System. 


Charles Llodgson, of 


Richmond, England, took out some 
original patents in IS6S, covering both the “single and 
double-rope systems” of tramways, but owing to the diffi 
culty Mr. Hodgson had at that time in securing a suitable 
cable for track purposes, he paid little or no attention to 
the “double-rope system,” but worked on the “single-rope 
type” and placed several lines in operation in the British 
Isles and on the continent There was a large field offering 
in the northern part of France, and many small “single 
rope” lines were quite successfully operated there, but the 
class of traffic that could be handled on the “single-rope 
system” was very limited owing to the faet that the loads 


carried were necessarily light and were compelled to travel 
at a rather slow speed to aveid serious operating difficulties. 
Mr. Halladie took up Mr. Hodgson’s “single-rope system” in 
America, and succeeded in operating several lines for trans 
porting ores in the mining districts and grain in the wheat 
belt, but the single-rope tramway was not so well received 
in America as in Europe, and today it has been almost 
entirely superseded by the “double-rope system.” 


Double Rope Type. 


years after Mr. Hodgson took out his first pat 
sleichert, of Leipsic, Germany, recognizing the 
limitations of the “single-rope system,” started to pertect 
the “double-rope type,” but was somewhat handicapped owing 
to the fact that no satisfactory track cable was yet on the 
market, Hlowever, Mr. Bleichert was so suecessful in his 
new undertaking that in 1874 he took out numerous basic 
patents covering the details of the “double-rope system,” 
and became the pioncer in this feld. The Trenton Iron Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J... which manufactured wire ropes 
early in the eighties, became interested in the subject of 
terial tramways, and coéperated with Mr. Bleichert, and 
subsequently designed a cable to meet the special require 
ments imposed by the aerial tramway, thus eliminating one 
of the serious difficulties that confronted Mr. Bleichert 
This special cable, known as the interlocked type, served 
admirabiy for many years, and was superseded by a later 
design, known as locked coil, which is now used almost ex 
clusively tor track cables on aerial tramways. During the 
last forty years there have been over three thousand lines 
of the Bleichert system of aerial tramways erected, and each 
of these installations has been of special design to meet 
the requirements necessary to handle almost every kind of 
material, both raw and finished, that one could imagine. 
There is hardly a commodity that has not been affected 
beneficially through the assistance of an aerial tramway. 


About tive 
ents, Adolph 


General Availability of Tramways. 


When one thinks of an aerial tramway he is apt to pic- 
ture a method of transportation used only in mining dis- 
tricts, but in this country alone the woolen mills of Rhode 
Island have found aerial transportation profitable; the eye 
factorics in Massachusetts after thirteen years’ expe 
rience have found this mode of conveyance of their product 
quite necessary, and the Du Pont Powder people are using 
this system extensively to handle dynamite and its raw com- 
ponents. Besides the above we, of course, find tramways 
in their usual field conveying grain, sand, gravel, 
soda, etc. 

Many of you are no doubt familiar with the aerial tram 
way as it has been designed for the transportation of ores 
and other similar products in mountainous districts, but 
you have little thought that this same idea and same sys- 
tem could be successfully used to transport your logs 
from the woods to the railroad and in some cases direct to 
the mill. 

Tramway Service in Europe and Africa. 


£1ass 


ores, 


as 


For many years aerial tramways have been extensively 
used in carrying sawed lumber in small quantities, but it 
has been.only a matter of about five years that the aerial 
tramway has been seriously considered as a help to the log- 


ging industry. Usually the severe requirements in the 
logging camp have been considered to be a little beyond 


the field of eerial cable. but the accompanying photographs 
will give ample proof that the Bleichert system of aerial 
tramways is surely invading this field. Already, logs 5 feet 
in diameter and from 16 to 50 feet in length are being 
satisfactorily conveyed a distance of five and a half miles 
by the means of aerial tramways. One notable system that 
was installed in the Usambara Mountains in Africa was 
fully described in the January issue of the Timberman. To 
go into detail and describe any other logging tramways 
would simply mean a general repetition of the above men- 


tioned article, because different installations vary only in 
detail, the general results and finished equipment being 


quite uniform. 
tion in 


But it would perhaps be not amiss to men- 
massing a few of the aerial logging tramways that 


Adolph Bleichert & Co. have in operation in various parts 
of the world. At Kolozsvar, Hungary, there is a logging 


tramway 7% miles long, which serves two purposes; one of 


bringing the logs to the sawmills, and the other of con- 
veying the sawed material to the shipping point. A line 
built near Podul Jloie in Roumania is over 10% miles 


long; another installed for the Prometna Bank in Belgrade 
is about 3% miles long, with a fall of nearly half a mile, 
and runs from a plateau down a steep mountain side to a 
‘river. This line is of particular interest, due to the fact 
that the ground is particularly rugged; and in order to 
avoid sharp, vertical angles. tunnels were made through 
the rocky ridges. 
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Tramway Negotiates 98 Percent Grade. 

When the logger studies the accompanying photographs, 
he usually finds that the conditions shown and items. de- 
ribed do not meet his particular requirements, and he is 
ften inclined to form the opinion that an aerial tramway 
would not meet his needs. But that is just where the 
aunufacturers of the Bleichert system have proven them- 
Ives of the greatest assistance, for their engineers and de- 
igners, with their wide range of knowledge covering expe- 
ience gained throughout the civilized world, are able to 
jive the problem of handling very heavy tonnages over the 
roughest profiles. In Africa they are readily negotiating 
rades of 98 percent, or, in Other words, a slope of about 
{1 degrees, overcoming a fall of about 4,700 feet in a dis- 
tance of 544 miles. Elsewhere single spans upward of 3,000 
cet in length were necessary in crossing deep, wide canyons, 
The large success that has attended the efforts of Mr. 
Dirichert has been largely due to the careful attention 
siven the engineering and mechanical details of his equip- 
ments. Ile has maintained that “it is not possible to trans- 
port cheaply with a cheap plant which is constantly re- 
juiring repairs.’ This careful attention to details has 
resulted in the production of aerial tramways by the Blei- 
chert system that are able to be kept in continuous opera- 
tion day after day tor periods of cighteen to twenty years. 





Logging Tramways a Necessity. 


fhe logging tramway has come to be a necessity, as the 
operations are carried back into the mountains 
{ ‘ from the railroads, and in the more rugged portions 
4 the country where the transportation costs become pro- 
hibitive by means of the logging railroads, Qften times it 
has been found that an aerial tramway, with its low main- 
tenance and up-keep costs, has been able to transport ma- 
terial at a much lower rate than by any other means, even 
over comparatively level country. 


Installation Cost. 


It is very difficult to get a set of installation cost figures 
that will meet general conditions, because you can readily 
understand that an equipment specially designed to handle 
comparatively small timber would hardly meet the require- 
ments of the big timber on the Pacific coast of the American 
continent; then, too, the contours of the country over 
which the logging tramway would operate would vary con- 
siderably, thus varying the number, as well as heights, of 
the intermediate towers and stations. The terminal require- 
ments differ radically according to the topography of the 
country and the demands of the operators; sometimes steel 
towers and terminals are desirable and even necessary in 
timbered districts; therefore, specific figures in this con- 
nection would often be misleading, as aerial tramways com- 
pletely installed and operating have cost from $1 to $10 
per foot of length. Thus, it is obvious that each separate 
installation must be considered individually, and special de- 
signs made to meet the exigencies of the problem under 
consideration. 

The American logger has not as yet paid much attention 
to aerial logging tramways, but it seems safe to predict 
that numerous installations will be made on this continent 
during the next few years, because logging costs are rapidly 
increasing as operations are carried farther back from the 
main lines of the railroads, thus making some change in 
transportation methods imperative. 


R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Company, 
North Bend, Wash., was the next man on the program. 
sefore reading his address entitled ‘*A Composite Fly- 
ing Machine,’’? he said that he had no machinery or 
anything of the kind to sell and was not trying to ex 
ploit his system of logging. He also acknowledged credit 
due the Lidgerwood, MacFarlane and other overhead 
systems, saying that in his system he had blended sev- 
eral of the principles of those systems with some original 


ideas, 
A COMPOSITE FLYING MACHINE. 


By R. W. Vinnedge, of North Bend, Wash.—Yarding 


Item in Need of Revision. 


In presenting this paper I wish to supplement by stating 
that I have nothing for sale in the line of aerial devices for 
logging, and this dissertation is in no wise to be considered 
in the light of commercial exploitation. Rather, I am about 
to tell you of what may be considered a home-made device, 
which has developed into somewhat of an entity as the re- 
sult of various experiments extending over a period of some 
eighteen months, 

I should not have had the temerity to impose this paper 
upon the congress had it not been suggested by individuals 
who have visited our operations and become interested in 
our methods. Of those who are better informed in logging 
methods and of wider experience than I, I beg indulgence 
for the benefit of those who perchance may be interested in 
this system, which in logging nomenclature may be classified 
in a general way as a flying-machine. 

1 further wish to pay my respects to the aerial logging 
systems known as the MacFarland Sky Line, the Lidger- 
wood, and other types, and to state that the substance of 
the system I shall explain is a blend of some general prin- 
ciples employed by these companies, together with certain 
other principles which were patent to us as loggers, and 
distinetly original. 

I therefore take pleasure in acknowledging at this time 
the benefits we have derived from an observation of these 
other operations. 

In common with many other logging companies, we have 
of late years witnessed the passing of our timber on low 
levels, and are confronted with the problem of producing 
logs from smaller timber, on higher levels, and at a greater 
distance from the axis. To do this the necessity for new 
methods was quite patent. The different stages of evolu- 
tion by which the logging industry of this country is evi- 
denced are epochal; each era revealing circumstances and 
conditions peculiar to itself; each succeeding era presenting 
problems which were new but none the less insistent. 

I am not so sure that logging methods have kept pace 
with demands made upon them through these different 
epochs. It is true we have substituted in turn the horse 
and the donkey engine for the bull, the railroad for the 
skid road, and many other accompaniments all representing 
progress, but the fact remains that in spite of our high 
powered donkeys, our mammoth locomotives and miles of 
railroad we are today zigzagging around among the stumps 
just as the bull puncher did a generation ago. The stumps 
were his great problem then, and so they are ours today. 

I believe our yarding item is susceptible of greater re- 
vision than any other in our cost of production. It is by 
far the largest item in the entire classification, and should 
necessarily be attacked more vigorously with a view to a 
revision downward. 


Transition in Logging Methods. 


I believe we are today in the yarding epoch. The advent 
of the overhead cableway is to my mind a solution of the 
yarding problem. While overhead logging methods have 
been employed in one way or another for the last ten years. 
it has not been seriously considered and extensively utilized 
in the Northwest until within the last four or five years. 
In this short space of time it has passed from the crude, 
erratic, good-today-bad-tomorrow stage which marked the 
genesis: and experimentation period to the efficient, depend- 
able, run-every-day-article whose output may be estimated 
with some degree of accuracy. 

And in the transition we hve eliminated the necessity 
for an endless shifting of chokers and pulling of line to per- 
mit perhaps one, and seldom over two, logs to bore a 









tortuous passage through acres of stumps and debris, caus- 
ing the lumberjack, like Job, to curse the day he was born. 
_, instead, there has been substituted a method which makes 
it possible by a trifle more initial expense and preparation 
to pick up not one log but many times half a dozen logs 
where they lie in the woods and transport them to the land- 
ing with seldom a stop after the go-ahead whistle. 

In contemplating this method of ours we bore in mind 
the desirability of two features; namely, simplicity and 
economy of installation. Accordingly, we have worked out 
our method using as the propelling force an ordinary two 
drum 11x13 Willamette yarder with a straw drum. 

Any operation supplied with the ordinary donkey engines 
and rigging may become fully equipped for aerial logging 
with an expenditure of not to exceed $1,500. 


The Aerial Line. 
The aerial or carriage line is permanently suspended from 
a spar tree at the landing to a tail tree at the back. This 
line consists of 1,500 feet of 14 or 1%-inch “Yellow Strand” 
wire, varying in diameter with the size of timber to be 
logged. In this connection will say that we believe 114-inch 


diameter wire is sufficient for timber scaling 2,000 feet, and‘ 


from 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet 13-inch diameter. An advan- 
tage in using the smaller diameter line is that it may be 
converted into chokers after it has become worn somewhat 
and rendered unsafe for overhead use. One end of this line 
is first made fast to a stump or tree directly in rear of the 
tail tree, the other end passing through bull blocks hung in 
the tail and spar trees respectively, and tightened by means 
of a block and line used for this purpose only. This tight- 
ening line is only 350 feet in length, and is made fast to 
two stumps, passing through a block attached to the end of 
the aerial line, thus involving two anchors rather than one. 

We find that while it is practicable to operate a distance 
of 1,500 feet the best results are nevertheless obtained at 
approximately 1,000 feet, especially after a crew of men 
become familiar with the method of changing from one tail 
tree to another, which minimizes delay. 

We find it economical to yard logs lying from 150 feet 
to 200: feet on either side of the aerial line. Farther than 
this the strain on equipment due to the logs lodging behind 
stumps and the resulting danger of uprooting the tail tree 
are features which overbalance the slight gain in additional 
territory covered at one setting. 


Other Wire Used. 


Fifteen hundred feet of 1-inch line is carried on the 
main drum as a yarding line, 3,000 feet 9/16-inch for haul- 
back purpose, and 2,500 feet of %-inch straw line. 

The spar tree is reinforced with six 114%-inch guy wires 
each from 200 to 400 feet long, while the tail tree has only 
one guy line other than the aerial line, which forms a sup- 
port in itself. 

The Carriage. 


The carriage is constructed of %-inch boiler plate re- 
inforced with 1-inch straps and includes three 5x14 man- 
ganese sheaves; two of which operate on the aerial line. 
The third sheave, while at times not used, was originally 
intended to accommodate the yarding line. 

The most distinctive feature of this system and the one 
which will be of the most interest to you, no doubt, is the 
method involved in engaging the yarding line to the carriage 
and yarding the log. 

Through the different ramifications of this feature one 
great trouble has been our inability to secure sufficient slack 
when and where it was needed, as, for instance, when the 
logs were deposited at the landing the chaser experienced 
difficulty many times in disengaging the chokers. 

To obviate this defect, we have adopted the present method 
of engaging the yarding line to the carriage, which is ex- 
tremely simple. 

From the donkey the yarding line is passed through a bull 
block high in the spar tree, and is attached to a clevice at 
the bottom of the carriage; at the same time passing 
through an ordinary 12-inch yarding block which is used 
for raising the logs. 

To the clevice or goose neck of this block is attached a 
ring carrying two buttlines, to each of which two chokers 
may be attached, making it possible to accommodate four 
chokers in all. To this last mentioned ring 1s attached the 
haulback. 

We first sought to lift the log from the ground and lock 
it to the carriage, but we found such method unnecessarily 
cumbersome and discarded it. 

We iater passed the yarding line through the lower sheave 
of the carriage, attaching the end to the clevice at the bot- 
tom, lifting the logs by a block rendering in the bight so 
formed, but did not lock them to the carriage. 

Both mentioned metbods brought the entire strain upon 
the aerial line, which is a very vulnerable factor of any 
overhead system. 

By referring to the photographs you will note that the 
strain of lifting the logs is equally divided between the 
aerial line and the spar tree. This feature has been quite 
— tried out and has proved quite satisfactory to 
ate. 

The logs are not suspended free in the air in the process 
of yarding; only one end being elevated sufficient to enable 
it to sheer over stumps and debris. 


Wear on Line. 


The wear on the yarding line is negligible except that 
portion which renders through the 12-inch yarding block in 
yarding the log. It may therefore appear that an 1-inch 
diameter line is’ excessive for this purpose, but we believe 
it is more economical in the ultimate than the smaller one, 
inasmuch as it is fit for chokers following its yarding service. 

The strain on the haulback is, however, greater than in 
ordinary service, due to the necessity for deflecting the yard- 
ing line and block at right angles with the aerial line in 
picking up logs. 

Our records show a yarding line in this service with a 
credit of 9,000,000 feet and still retaining 50 percent of its 
life when discarded for chokers. The haulhack is not used 
for the purpose of snubbing the logs, and is handled in the 
same manner as any ground yarding operation. 


Adaptable to Any Kind of Ground. 

We have employed this system on steep side hills, yard- 
ing logs both up and down, over hog backs and through 
gulches, and in most cases the force of gravity operates as 
a brake to such an extent as to automatically control the 
log. In extremely precipitous country, however, more or 
a trouble is experienced with logs running out of the 
chokers. 


! 


Two Aerial Lines Used. 


Two aerial lines and extra bull blocks are employed which 
greatly facilitate changing from one tail tree to another. 
The time involved in these changes averages about three 
hours. 

Loading. 

The loading of logs in connection with this, as well as 
all other aerial systems, seems to be the weakest link in the 
chain. Seldom a day passes when there are not more logs 
yarded than can be loaded, by a considerable percentage. 
The loading crew, always hard pressed in the past, has today 
its cup of sorrow brim full, pressed down and heaped again. 
It is manifestly wise, therefore, to remove every impediment 
ossible in order to facilitate the operation of this most 
mportant department. Accordingly, we construct what is 
known as the jump-up landing, use a gin pose, and crotch 
line, three very important factors in an expeditious loading 
operation. Where the crotch line is employed the loading 
block must of necessity hamg directly above the center of 
the car, and therefore satisfactory results can not be ob- 
tained when the block is suspended from a guy line. 

To compel the loading crew to select their logs from be- 
neath the aerial line necessitates their working at a great 
disadvantage and a consequent loss. 


A third man in the crew is quite desirable. Logs from 


the first two or three roads on both sides of the landing 
may be deposited on the landing, parallel to the car, by the 


aerial line, but as each succeeding road forms a greater 
angle with the track this is impossible and the logs accumu- 
late in a huge pile, resembling jack straws, beneath the 
aerial line. 

Three Engines Used. 


We therefore at such times bring into play a third donkey 
purpose of swinging these logs into line on the 
anding. 

In the abstract this would indicate a prodigal employ- 
ment of machines, but the results in our case have justified 
such outlay. The third donkey involves the employment of 
only two additional men, an engineer and fireman, as the 
chaser attending this engine supplants the third loader. 
When we first employed this method our landing facilities 
were very deficient, causing endless delay to the loaders, 
and by using the third donkey we increased our daily out- 
put from 9 to 14 cars per day, with an outlay of only $6.50 
additional. 

In our particular case we have spare engines and prefer 
to use one of these rather than invest in a specially designed 
machine, but by far the more desirable arrangement would 
be a 3-drum engine. " 

The Scale. 


I might continue indefinitely to dilate on this subject at 
the hazard of boring you, but after all the proof of the 
system is the scale, provided, of course, conditions such as 
topography, size and quality. of timber attending each opera- 
tion are considered. You will no doubt be interested in the 
results as revealed by our scale book. To quote figures at 
random would mean little to you by way of demonstrating 
the efficiency of the system I describe, because you can not 
see the ground or know general conditions under which the 
logs were yarded. Therefore I shall select the month of 
August, just passed, mentioning the results obtained, with 
the explanation that I consider them about average: 


Per day 
Number days worked....... 26 
Number of logs yarded...... 3720 143 
TORR! SCAIO.< o ccinccsncvsesse 1499250 57660’ 
AVOTARO POP 16G.. - vcccccess 
Number cf cars loaded...... 298 11% 
AVOIEES DOF COPis cs kisses 5030’ ‘ 


Ground slightly broken, but on the average good. 

For the first six months of 1913, during which we logged 
almost entirely by this method, our average scale per man 
exclusive of railroad men and cooks was 1,517 feet. 

Speed of Yarding Line. 

As before stated, we employ a 11x13 donkey with a gear 
ratio of thirteen to one for yarding the logs, which; need- 
less to say, is slow and exceedingly heavy. Inasmuch as 
the power requirements are really negligible it is obvious 
that this item may well be sacrificed for speed, and there- 
fore we believe far better results would be obtained by em- 
ploying, say, a 10x11 donkey geared in the neighborhood of 
six and one-half to one. This would double the speed. 


Not Adaptable to Large Timber. 


In conclusion I will say that while we were handling logs 
scaling as high as 5,000 feet in the early stages of our ex- 
periments we have not, with out present device, yarded over 
3,600 feet at one time, and I do not believe the success of 
aerial methods in handling large timber is remarkable up to 
the present time, but I am so entirely optimistic as to the 
future that I contemplate with confidence its adaptability, 
through the compelling force of necessity, to any and all 
conditions. 

Following Mr. Vinnedge’s address the secretary read 
a number of letters and telegrams of regret from numer- 
ous loggers who were unable to attend. Among them 
were Peter Lund, Crows Nest Pass, B. C.; R. H. Burn- 
side, Raymond, Wash.; ©. W. Millett, Libby, Mont.; 
S. L. Boyd, Henderson, Mont. Following this the Chair 
announced a recess of 10 minutes. 

W. F. Izett, of Oak Harbor, Wash., told briefly of the 
‘‘New Era’’ cableway, which he said consisted of a 
cable of sufficient strength to carry any probable load 
suspended on properly constructed hangers. The cable 
can be of any make or construction that will do the 
work. The hanger, he said, is one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the chief problem. With the ordinary 
hanger, he pointed out that a heavy load will cause 
an abrupt deflection or crimp in the cable as the trolley 
comes in contact with the hanger, 


THE NEW ERA CABLEWAY. 


By W. F. Izett, of Oak Harbor, Wash.—Cable Can Be 
of Any Make. 


The New Era cableway is briefly a cable of sufficient 
strength to carry any probable load, suspended on properly 
constructed hangers of practically ‘“‘C” shape (which are 
held up by straps attached to trees or shears as the case 
may require) and which should be of sufficient length to 
give a degree of flexibility. The cable can be of any make 
or construction that will do the work. The trees or shears 
are a matter easily managed in ordinary logging operations. 
The hanger is one of the main problems if not the chief 
problem, 

With the ordinary hanger a heavy load will cause an 
abrupt deflection or crimp in the cable as the trolley comes 
in contact with the hanger as much so as to make it im- 
possible to get a heavily loaded trolley over it. To over- 
come this difficulty I connect with the hanger proper, by 
means of a simple steel link, what amounts to a piece of 
steel rail, 2 or more feet long, on each side of the hanger. 
This is clamped to the cable. When any size of load comes 
near a hanger instead of a crimp in the cable this clamp 
settles with the load at the end away from the hanger, 
giving a rigid or stiff approach. Actual use has demon- 
strated that with this device any conceivable log load can 
be gotten past the hanger without difficulty. (Only use 
equipment strong enough for the heaviest load required.) 

To save the strength of the wire for carrying loads I 
conceived the idea of holding deflection in the standing 
line between the hangers. As any wire-rope man will tell 
you, a cable should have enough slack to allow a certain 
degree of deflection to be practically serviceable. So my 
deflection holder or tiedown device obviates not only the 
need oi putting extreme tension on the line when it is set 
up but gives the line at least 50 percent greater carrying 
capacity and doubtless will more than double the life of 
the line. 


This is practically the apnearance of a New Era set-up. 

I am not a draftsman bur this will indicate my idea of 
the use of a deflection holder. By this means deflection helps 
instead of hinders. I might have indicated an extreme 
contour, as the rough places are the ones in which the New 
Era will show to best advantage. The placing of hangers 
and deflection holders must be governed by the contour of 
the country over which the set-up is made. 

On ordinary ground about ten to fifteen hangers to the 
mile would be required. But if wide gulches are to be 
crossed the length of the spans would be increased accord- 
ingly, and fewer hangers needed. s 

Can Be Set Up Anywhere. 

Except where very heavy loads are to be carried it will 

not be found necessary to use the deflection holder at every 


span. It will of course be more easily set up in a fairly 
straight line, but by placing the hangers closed, and using 
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guy lines, curves can be readily made. In fact, it can be We are not operating at all this season and have there- he may spend much of it out in a tent or shack with on): 
set up anywhere the materials can be conveyed on to the’ fore not really given the machine a thorough try out. It is one or two assistants with him, so that he must not on!) 
ground. new to ourselves as well as the men, but we are satisfied be suflicient unto himself, as it were, but he must be i 
On ordinary ground it can be set up and put in opera- from careful observations made that with a crew of good aid and encouragement to others who are around him. 
tion while a right of way is being swamped for a skid road, live men we can put in from 35,000 to 40,000 feet easily Morally he must be all that a man should be. His wor 
to say nothing of the time required for putting in a rail- and thus cut the cost considerably. will naturally strengthen him in this way. A man's cha 
road. And when the work on that set-up is finished, the acter must be warped indeed if he can spend his time amon: 
whole thing can be removed to another place and nothing Comparison of Costs. those all inspiring hills and forests and yet be a crook 
wasted in the way of grades, ete. The country in which we have been operating the ma- have degencrate tastes. 
The trolley the plan of which I have drafted has greater chine is too steep for horse logging to be practical, so that - 
length of frame that the ones used in any tests and also” we are not able to make any actual comparison. Our aver- Outline of Course of Study. 
wheels 14 inches in diameter, instead of 10 inches as on the age cost of logging with horses has been around $5 a I will endeavor to outline a course that will be nearly, 
old ones. Will also use manganese steel wheels; as this thousand feet at the landing and we are so well satistied, if not quite, self-supporting, not merely because of the fa t 
kind of work is much more durable and also of greater for the country in which we are operating, that the aerial that he may or may not have a thousand a year to spend 
toughness. system is the best method, being both cheaper and cleaner, on his education, but because I think it is a practical way. 
The hangers, clamps and trolley frames are of the best’ that it is our intention to put in more of these machines Our universities have now all the courses that a loggins 
cast-steel and shaped to get the most benefit from the metal and do away with horse logging entirely if possible. engineer needs, except the practical loggi and the applic f 
used, Another important item is simplicity of construction, The system is like any other innovation. It takes a little tion of the others to the needs of the “logger. It will ta 
a hammer, monkeywrench and plyers being all the tools re- time to break in the men and get them used to the work one extra man for that and it is almost necessary that 
quired, with little need of them. and our experience when we first started to operate was should be a practical logger. The established courses tht 
: “ anything but satisfactory, but they soon got the hang of it. we will have to draw from are liberal arts and mechanie:|, 
For Use in Yarding. One very important advantage of the aerial system is that mining, civil and electrical engineering. From the libers| 
For yarding a special block is suspended from the carry- you can operate almost as cheaply in 6 feet of snow as you arts course we will want English, composition, and one 
ing bar of the trolley and the main and the haulback (or can on bare ground. ‘This will, however, be readily under- foreign language. Would recommend Spanish, as many «| 
trip) lines run through it like through any corner block; stood. the undeveloped resources Of the western continent are sit 
but a latch prevents the load dropping to the ground when fe P : 7 ated in the Spanish speaking countries. From mechanic! 
coming to the landing. The donkey can be run much faster At 12:15 the congress adjourned for lunch, which engineering we want drafting enough to enable him to make 


than on groundwork, one thousand feet a minute for the was served in logging camp style on long tables ar- intelligent drawings of any piece of machinery; enough n 
haulback and about half that speed for the main being a , 3 : . . ei 4 oe Ne : chine practice to get the use and care of lathes, drills, an: 
“a5 ; re é ; ; ark, ‘ é dants a 2 haa 
fair rate for the trolley. For roading a, trolley should be 'auged on the grounds of the park, and the attendants  Giner tools: a knowledee of foundry work, and a study 


f 

used at each end of the load, thus pertnitting it to run were in this way held for the afternoon session. Dur- the various kinds of {internal combustion engines. From 

freely and smoothly and also just as rapidly as need be. ing the lunch hour many of the loggers were entertained mining engineering we want geology, tool sharpening and 
Common logging donkeys can be used for this work, but . z ; 


specially constructed machines with much less weight but by the chute the chutes, the ‘‘Slide Kelly Slide’’ and anne we wake snteaaeiiee, pa cer a sei. 
s ally s H L , SS st “ RE - 3 are : Se af $10 s é ae i ‘Sy § A 5 al i 
greatly increased speed will ultimately result as this and other attractions of the park. Just before the afternoon railroad work, including the different steps of preliminary 
other cable systems come into general use, as will surely session was ealled to order the large group of loggers und location work, construction, railroad structures, mai 
een _ operators realize the many advantages over present were photographed tenance and operation; and safety appliances. From el 
the ground drag. ‘ 5 : 


x “ _ N E : A ml _ id engineering we want the general principles of applicd 
The cost of construction o ne New Era is not grea HU electricity. 

when it is — ~—, oo i “4 peti T RSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. a having borrowed mo mene from other courses, let us 
part to wear out. sut 1 have a desire to develop it into . ay eee sc} 2 ‘e = iti >» loggers hr see what he will get from his own course. 

a system that will be of benefit to the men who do the fhe afternoon session convened after the loggers had Forestry : different species of trees, their special adap 


work of gettng out the logs, my great desire being to bring been ‘‘fed and mugged. > First of all the loggers were tation to certain regions, rate of growth, mechanical prop 
about a “new era” in camp life where my system is used. given a splendid musical treat arranged by H. M. erties, discases and decay, insect enemies, reforestation, fire 


The only haga perpetuate such a work will be to work it Strathern, the Seotch bard. The music was furnished ee mat ie ek Pin gra Bdge g a show 
is: Time will be equine’ to work out this part of the sys- by Mrs. Charles Freeze and Miss J. D. Allen, accom- diewont aioe Yay tg Base Hh a Cae we weeennt 
tem. But it has always seemed to me that conditions about panied by Mrs. E. Langley, all of Spokane. — and a general idea of shingle, lumber and pulp mills, 
ne Rigg ny sod ee ee = emg nc 4 Mr. Donovan announced that the ladies would return 4, Here it might be well to mention the ey tg pfctl 
case. ‘ ‘ the next day at noon, and he expected a much larger nothing of the kind at the present time. The nearest ‘ap: 


Committee Appointments. attendance as a result. He, however, requested that Mr. proach to it being the re ports of the proceedings of the log- 

Stre ‘n allow adies ing ¢ sast one Irish ging congress at its different sessions, and the able papers 
trathern allow the ladie to bens.) ad le t e Iris that appear in the lumber journals from time to time on 
song as a part of the second day’s program. phases of the industry. No doubt this book, if we had one, 
James O’Hearne, of Mt. Vernon, Wash., was then would need constant revision to keep up with the rapid 


The following committees were announced by Mr. 
Donovan: 


Resolutions—W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal., chairman; James srowth and changing conditions of the industry. <A book 
O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; H. W. Sessoms, Arlington, that had the latest ideas five years ago would be sadly be- 
Wash.: W. E. Wells, Some rs. Mont. : J. P. Van Orsdel, hind today, as we suppose a book written today will be 
Portland. behind five years from now unless it be kept up. <A book 


Memorial resolutions—John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont., 
chairman; E. S. Grammer, Seattle; T. J. Humbird, Sand- 
point, Idaho. 

Auditing and finance—J. S. O’Gormon, Portland, chair- 
man; George W. Johnson, Seattle; T. J. Humbird, Sand- 
point, Idaho; T. Jerome, Seattle, and George Weisel, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


_ Nominations—J. D. Young, Portland, chairman; E. G. 
Mt. Vernon, Wash.; John O’Brien, Vancouver, 
. Elfendahl, Lamoine, Cal.; H. J. Spalding, Spokane. 


Place. of next meeting—E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C., 
chairman; E. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; A. W. Laird, 
Potlatch, Idaho; W. E. Wells, Somers, Mont. ; A. H. Powers, 
Marshfield, Ore., and A. J. Morley, Aberdeen, Wash. 

The congress was in receipt of a wire from John 
MeDougall, Fernie Lumber Company, Fernie, B. C., 
regretting his inability to be present. In his absence 
his paper, ‘‘ Aerial Skidding,’’ the next on the program, 
was read by George Weisel, Missoula, Mont. 


AERIAL SKIDDING. 


By John McDougall, Fernie, B. C., Who Described 
Successful Use of Skidder in a Rough Country. 


of this kind should embody all the latest and best in log 
zing, and would suggest that it have an appendix containing 
a short history of the industry together with a dictionary 
of logging terms. 

Preservation of Logging Terms. 

We should preserve our language. Logging terms in com- 
mon use a few years ago have gone out of practice and will 
continue to do so. While there may be no more need of 
these terms or of the operations they stood for, it would be 
very interesting and sometimes useful to know them. For 
example, with the increase of power, many of the methods 
of increasing power, such as ‘luff and sampson,” have gone 
out of use and many working in the woods today could not 
put on a luff or some of the other devices used in earlier 
days. Still some of these can be used to great advantage 
today and a knowledge of them will enable a woodsman to 
pull himself out of many a bad hole. It is rather hard to 
tell how best to secure this book. Many who are competent 
to write, and have felt the need have not had the time to 
devote to it. It would take one man a great deal of time 
to collect and correlate the material, together with illustra- 
tions and drawings, needed for such a work. The work 
might be done by a committee of representative loggers ap 
pointed from the different districts, working in conjunction 
with the professors of forestry in our universities. Help 
on this work might be asked and, I think, secured from the 
Forest Service, which has been making a quiet but ex- 
haustive study of the logging conditions of the Northwest. 
3y such a distribution of the work it would not become an 
onerous task, 

: 2. Engineering: cruising and making topographical maps: 
The aerial skidder which we are operating was manufac- planning different methods for the removal of timber and 
tured by the Washington Iron Works, of Seattle, and, while estimating cost by each method; laying out and building 
undoubtedly there are — gang Phaes hag gy with “3 W. F. IZETT, OF OAK HARBOR, WASH.; skidroads, railroads, and cableways figuring the most eco- 
which could be, and perhaps have already been, improve , See ON Nant? aahtancne nomical motive power for tr unsporting logs to their destina- 
upon, we are of the opinion that this machine, owing to the Who Spoke on “New Era” Cableway. tion; log vem. booms, flumes, and chutes. 

comparatively small amount of rigging in connection with it 3. Logging: becoming familiar with each operation from 
and the consequent minimum delay with which it can be  jntroduced and delivered an address, the most important the standing tree to the time the log is on the car or other 
moved around, is the most suitable machine for the class means of transportation; kind and size of engines, blocks, 



































: ( : " Re ae 66 > Shs y Teac roing 
of timber and the rough mountainous country in which we of the REREERND, on How Shall We Teach Logging and lines to use; when best to use long or short crew; long 
are oe. fi ds ane Engineering? or short haul; advantages of different fuels; location and 


It is a four-drum machine, one drum containing 3,000 plans for camps; limit distance crew should walk; limit 


feet of one-inch cable, being the main line, one drum con- distance of ride, and number of men that can well be housed 
taining 3,000 feet of three-quarter inch cable, being the haul- TEACHING LOGGING ENGINEERING. in one camp. ' 

in line, and one drum containing 6,000 feet of ig hy see re 4. Sanitation: location of buildings with reference to 
cable, being the haul-back line. The other drum is inatende ’ each other and with reference to barns, pig pens ete; source 
for loading the logs on to the cars. We have not — i By James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash., Who Out. of water; care of refuse from cook house; disposition of 
for this purpose but have used and found it very: handy . worn-out clothing and shoes and condition of sleeping quar- 
for skidding the trees on to the rollways to be cut fnto log lined a Complete Course of Study. ters of men. 

lengths. 








® : —— ss 5. Efficiency: why, if it is a fact, are we getting less 
Locating the Machine. i I do not know why I was asked to outline a course of and less man power per number employed? Why know every 


T i ; i a main line being ‘Study for logging engineers, but since I have been, will try, man and his family and dogs if he has them? Why make 
Be Pipe ple Ry wy gd cae es eee he pe once though it is doubtful if I can add much to the good ideas it a point to pay special attention to any one hurt or sick * 
he ; line sagging after being stretched so as Yo come We have had expressed by others in this congress in former Why let him have a day _off, if requested, even when you 

ol — sage tt cmnenne | kine the ground on account Years. I do not expect to give you a cut and dried course are needing him badly? What causes men to stay but a few 
= negee wd —e 2 acter pagans lagi yt Beg ia oles Showing cach subject to be pursued together with the order days? Should a five-year hookte nder get more than a one- 
of hee pentane grey oy dlgray la Bats Aa the Be by in which it should come and the prominence it should have year or a ten-day mar Can a spirit of rivalry be success- 
mks ea 1 — he en th . ys Sees Dr PAGE being spe- but will dwell on the subject from a liberal standpoint, and fully fostered in the camp? Can premiums be used? Why 
on i An A yey ge ee the bottom part of the «cy tell in a general way how a logging engineer might secure have athletic or other games in camp? saseball and foot- 








hanger to pass through it +e men : . i ak ata ball teams Rc. yy dosed ee Seana = —_ bg me 
> co aS # — . a ews 5 > a we are going to build a structure of any kind, the firs a severe physical character have a shower and r ow 
We have agrees — ivy 7 ii _— Rag og — thing we look for is the material. It might be well to dwell after cach game. Would it help a logger after a_ hard 
or 75 feet on each side of the ie a ae cok ex hive a little on the material we need to begin huilding a logging day's work? Would a little more leisure and time taken at 
va ge sut _ age A“ an vo farther away from ¢Dgineer. Physically, he should be sound and_ healthy meals be of benefit? A thousand more questions that necd 
ae on hs a nat di ee, Ww hg ao 0 erated Hacc enough to pass any of the United States Civil Service ex- careful attention might be asked under this subject. Effi- 
face ously, pre actically spe cae” with the cts length of aminations ; for there are few professions that will call for ciency is one of the chief branches of engineering today and 
th 2 Bie X that’ is. 3.000 feet. a greater amount of physical endurance than he will be one of the hardest to get. — - “ 
"The: wt k 1 fink arrangement is simple and effective called upon at times to show. I do not recommend any cull- 6. General affairs: engineers in general and logging 
miner at eng 30 feet of light pve hanging to the ae = oe of statute but the general physical condition te ane toe ees ai a —- Fd tl 
eT ie " > ha spg_~=Ss—« Should be good. > »rofession. »y lose : ’ t ‘n- 
oe ROME oe hg vor - oe - cor aoe eg with ‘a Mentally, as to education, it would be well to start out ings and questions of interest of the outside world, but also 
coe = = ba ior paid hook a the other With a good high school education, but exceptions might be with those of other branches in engineering. This is a 
toga veg pent gy Mang Ae wanbanee stump, handy to the Made to this as we will note later. As to temperament and tendency that should be fought. The logging engineer 
- . S s é 4 as a § é § ’ J 


: ‘ ‘ > carriage c 2s back ¢ ing disposition, he must have staying qualities of a superior should be a part of the community in which he lives; taking 
main line, and as the . cas ged ~— ee ee order ; must be almost impossible to discourage once he has part, as much as may be, in the social, political, and public 
ea chain baneing te “ rte Brepids et allowed to go made up his mind; and must have a judicial sense that will movements going on around him; shoulder his share of the a 
a soe aot nti’ ey Regen att unt of slack ioe enable him to weigh and compare different means of attain- responsibilities of government, and keep abreast of the times kc 
oot eggned ee a a a vee ea ing his end and choosing the one most advantageous to all in local, State, national, and on <— eet it 
see sec >a. . . “js 5 | e : 4 er ee “ 

ave f ; : 7 rEOUS 1S s concerned regardless of his own preference. He must do his has a right to look to an engineer for information, not only 

be . have ae * aoe  apicngges eo pag Pg tt nes od work for the love of the work, for many of the incentives in his line but in uny line, and if he does not keep him- 
cnet wre toag ae ee — : ic io The carriage is that go with other work, such as applause, public praise, self prepared to supply it, he is falling below the standard 
and with ~~ oe agooa I ie ‘e up to the main line newspaper mention, or even high pecuniary fees will not be we have set for him. ‘This is a subject not taught in 
— —_ oT cae aoa “> glimaaeeac ical his. And here it might be well to mention the old fallacy school, but it should be, and can be, so directed that he 
> 2 Bhs cige igre handling with the machine of getting an education so we ge = have to —_— If he will get the habit. 

AC tsad ¥ . = cap ye Ave log > has that idea in the least, bar him from ever beginning a . 

runs about as logs to - Oe cee ac eam ane culate tone. a 6 tale ee cee ae Actual Working Plan Would Be Interesting. 

tree. We Ae - “oe ed a tots i fomatinn at the landing. be able to get out of work but to enable him to do more To get the education as outlined, I would like to see an 
at gage i ig Pag se pm perc for the machine is and better work, and he will have to work with his hands, actual working plan tried out. Let the teacher and — 
a9 000 ggg a car Gk 18 to 20 men, according to con- feet, and all of his muscles as well as with his brain. He students spend six months of each year in the camps, pom 
miionn ximum cost of $2 a thousand feet, on an must be ready to forego most of the pleasures of the city from April to September, inclusive; this will give them thi 
eceoore Ski iding di stance of 2.000 feet. This includes all and even many of the “pleasures of civilized life. His work benefit of the best weather for their woods work, the re- 
eich wi ae =. ag ‘fell lling of the trees to the deck- will take him back pretty well from the haunts of men, mainder of the year to be spent in the university. Give them 
geen Wis gga argo at the landing. spending much of his time in little camps; or further yet, no holiday except that the logger has, one week at Christ- 
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mas and one week at Fourth of July. Let them take a 
ontract from some camp in operation to deliver the logs 
mm cars at so much a thousand for the time specified. If 
e camp is a large one, they could contract but one side. 
, large camp for them to work in would be preferable, for, 
while they would be using one method, they would probably 
able to see others in operation. It may be hard to find 
logger who would take the chance of contracting a side 
a punch of schoolb¢ but trust, after the first experi- 
vent, he would not hesitate again. 
The chief men in the crew must be experienced loggers ; 
ie students, for the first year, filling in only subordinate 
places. ‘They can fire donkeys, give signals, cut wood, help 
round the rigging, swamp, and take a hand at bucking and 
econd falling as the opportunity arises. It will be neces- 
ivy to change them off from one thing to another as time 
eoes on so that each will get the benefit of the work. Again 
me may be moved from his side occasionally to help the 
Jacksmith or do some other work that would not naturally 
ome under the workings of one side. If the boys are what 
they should be, there will be no difficulty in getting these 
hances as there are always times in camp when an extra 
nin is needed, and when the foreman finds he has an in- 
telligent and willing bunch to pick from he will not be 
low in utilizing the opportunity. This is all we could hope 
to do the first year. We could not get above the minor 
positions but by changing the men around they would be- 
ome fairly familiar with repairs made to the donkey and 
other machinery, spliced line, the significance of block, block 
ind a half, and other means of increasing power or changing 
lirection of lead; and should have a fine healthy body and 
i clear head to begin the winter's work inside. 





Should Work at Common Labor Wage. 


the pay for the work should be at the rate for common 
jabor and should be the same for all students, so there would 
ve no friction when changes from one kind of work to 
another were made by the instructor. Profits on the con- 
tract should be divided equally among the crew. Students 
should eat at the regular mess house and with the crew, 
but separate sleeping quarters should be established, as the 
work of the day will have to be talked over and notes kept. 
The study of forestry and practical mechanics should be 
soing on, as those are things that can be observed daily. 
During break downs, if waiting for material, trips can be 
tuken to other parts of the work or into the forest. Rainy 
days can be spent to good advantage in the shop. 

The second and third years will see the student taking 
higher positions and filling them more creditably. The third 
year camp accounting should be taken up with the other 
work, logs scaled, and cost statements made up. The cost 
statements should be made up from the actual costs in the 
camp if there is no objection from the management, and 
there probably will not be. In fact, most of the loggers 
like to have their cost statements examined. Outside work 
for the second and third years must be varied and it 
may be advisable to work different years in different camps 
in order to get all kinds of work. Some time in the course 
it should be arranged to help build a camp; this should not 
be hard to do when camps are moved and new ones built 
so regularly. During these three years, by careful watching, 
he will have had an opportunity to work at or around 
every kind of work in the camp, will have helped repair 
engines, build camps, fight fire, and in short, become 
familiar with all camp work. 

The fourth year he should begin to run the compass, 
cruise, and run levels. It is going to be harder to keep up 
his earning capacity this year, but from the reputation he 
has established in his former years’ work, he will prob- 
ably be able to follow the work he needs, at least a part of 
the time, and draw pay for it. 

The fifth year will see him laying out and grading logging 
spurs. If possible, a contract will be taken to lay out and 
yrade so much road, and if no contract can be secured work 
in the crew should not be hard to get, especially at this 
season of the year when all camps are short on this kind of 
help. He will sharpen and temper picks, mattocks, and 
drills, get the use of powder, and help build bridges and 
trestles. He will get actual figures on cost of earthwork, 
rock work, and trestles. Will study the different kinds of 
trestles used in camps; namely, crib, bent, and pile, and 
financial or other reasons for the selection of kind used. 

The sixth and last year, a fair-sized tract of country 
should be taken and all the engineering work done neces- 
sary to open it up for logging. Cruise, make topographical 
map, lay out all main lines, sidings, and spurs, and mark 
the best places for rollways. This may have to be dead 
work so far as finances are concerned, but it may be that 
some firm would want just that class of work done and 
would be willing to pay the class just what it would cost 
it to have it done otherwise. This would help the class 
some, not a great deal financially but a great deal morally ; 
it makes the work so much more interesting to know that 
it is going to be used. One of the most serious causes of in- 
difference in much of the manual training work and field 
work done by schools is the fact that the products of the 
work are not used. ; 

Our engineer should now be able to start in as a very 
efficient assistant to the superintendent of a large concern, 
or be able to handle the engineering problems of a smaller 
one, His future now rests with himself, but if he has under- 
zone all this course has outlined for him, the future should 
cause him no terror. Six years seems to be a long time 
to put in on a course, but, consider that the student is 
probably 17 or 18 years of age when he started and has 
spent six months out of each year earning, and you will 
tind the time is reasonable. He will graduate at 23 or 24 
and that is about as young as one could well be and bear 
the responsibilities for which he has fitted himself. | 

Little time seems to have been left him for athletic work, 
but the live student will find time for that. He will or- 
ganize baseball teams and other sports in the camps when 
he is working, and should come back to school in the fall 
fit to take his place in any line of athletics he leans to. 
The wise student will become as proficient in this line as his 
abilities and time will permit him. — 

It probably seems a waste of time to the student to 
give signals, fire donkeys, or sling rigging; but if Mrs. 
Andrews, the widow who owns and manages one of the 
most successful vise and anvil factories in the country, and 
who can boast that on her anvils were sharpened the tools 
that dug the Panama Canal, could find the time to learn 
to do each and every job about the plant, from the melting 
of the iron to the finishing of the anvil, and not only that 
but will ask no man in the plant to do more at his task 
than she can do in the same time, could take the time to 
learn this, the young man who expects to make logging his 
life profession can take time to learn something of the work 
he intends to follow. , 

Some provision should be made for the young man who 
has not had the advantage of a high school education but 
has a common school education, and who is intelligent and 
worthy. The entrance of such should be left a great deal 
to the diseretion of the instructor and some provision 
made, by preparatory school or otherwise, for him to join 
the class. 


This address was scheduled for considerable discussion 
and in addition to the names given on the program 
Dr. CG. A. Schenck, of the Biltmore Forest School, and 
Professor Clothier, of Pullman, Wash., were asked to dis- 
cuss this paper. 


Mr. Donovan himself was on the program for discus- 
sion of this paper. He highly commended the thoughts 
expressed by Mr. O’Hearne, and said that in criticising 
the ideas it seeméd to him that if anything was wrong 
with these plans it was that they demanded too much 
of the young man. He asked: ‘‘Are you simply trying 
to make a good all-around-logger of the boy or would 





you rather have a highly trained mind to develop a 
manager and a high class engineer?’’ It seemed to him 
that it would be on a broader, higher and more bene- 
ficial plane if it skipped some of the hard details of the 
work. 

After offering this short criticism, Mr. Donovan called 
on Dr. Schenck. 

Dr. Schenck mounted the platform, suitcase in hand, 
and remarked that he had come to stay and that like a 
good logger he had brought his bedding with him, Mr. 
Schenck said in part: 


I think the best way to teach any fellow logging engineer- 
ing would be to bring him as often as possible to the Pacific 
Logging Congress. ‘The greatest advantage in this to the 
youngsters would be the opportunity of meeting the biggest 
and best men in the busimess. Ninety percent of success 
lies in the knowledge of men. 

Unfortunately the logging congress did not exist when I 
discovered America eighteen and a half years ago. I came 
over here from Germany with no money, but a large amount 
of forestry knowledge. George Vanderbilt wanted a foreign 
forester so he brought me over and put me on 125,0U0 
acres of so-called timberland, but there was no stumpage 
on it—at least there wasn’t three thousand feet to the 
acre. ‘The worst of it was I didn’t have any knowledge 
of logging or lumbering. ‘They made me president of the 
Biltmore Lumber Company, with a band mill to operate and 
I had never seen a band mill. The question was how 
should I get the khowledge. I started out by writing a 
book on logging engineering. Where is Mr. O’Hearne who 
said there is no text book on logging engineering? I dedi- 
cate this book to him. (Here Mr. Schenck produced one of 
his books from his suit case and tossed it to Mr. O’Hearne 
and also one to George Weisel.) I got the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN and other periodicals and read them all and I went 
around to see how the other fellows were logging. I couldn't 
learn from the moonshiners up there in the hills of North 
Carolina. Finally I started to log and I built a splash dam. 
It wasn’t very successful. I estimated that it would cost 
$1,000 but it cost $9,000. I had to wait nine months for a 
freshet, but I finally got down about three million feet of 
logs. Later I found that in such scattering timber it was 
much more economical to use portable mills and transport 
the mills to the timber instead of the timber to the mills. 
I managed to make this system pay. 

To get back to the subject—how to teach logging en- 

gineering—I have tried to do just that for fifteen years. 
Biltmore is the smallest forestry school in the country and 
it has no endowment, but it has something more important 
—the support of lumbermen. I am known in the East, but 
not very well known in the West. I am sorry that Colum- 
bus and I did not discover America on the west side. Log- 
ging engineering is only a part of all forestry work. Ger- 
man foresters are not what you think—all tree planters— 
but are mostly loggers and lumbermen. I invite everyone 
of you that has $350 to go back with me to Germany in 
January and February and see what German foresters are 
doing. Their methods are all right for them but would be 
folly in the western part of this country today. They 
would not pay at all. Now I want to detine forestry for 
you. 
“ Forestry is anything that has to do with goods. It is 
mainly logging and lumbering. In the United States for- 
estry is divided and subdivided. Public forestry is only 
about 4 percent of the whole. Of private forestry, prob- 
ably financing is about 10 percent, fire protection about 1 
percent, etc., but logging and lumbering are about 84 per- 
cent. Now if logging and lumbering are about 84 percent 
of forestry, why don't our forestry schools teach logging 
and lumbering?’ One reason is there are no teachers— 
question—how will we teach logging engineering teachers? 
Where shall we teach logging engineering? The answer is 
—Where we meet the hardest problems. The best teacher 
is he who does things in the woods and shows how it is 
done. What shall we teach? I do not believe in foreign 
languages—except German. I believe in teaching them the 
practical things about logging. I do not believe in teach- 
ing them physics. I passed with highest honors in physics 
under a famous professor, but what I know about physics 
would not fill a book. 

I believe that the six-year course as proposed is too long 
for the good red blooded boy to wait. He wants to get to 
work sooner and the prospect of going to school for six 
years is discouraging. Neither do I believe in teaching 
these boys ail of the little details of hard work about a 
logging camp. You can not make them blacksmiths _and 
everything else. The brain is limited to a space about 5 by 
5 by 8 inches—and some have less. The right boys can 
get a sufficient course in less than six years. Now we want 
to get the right material to work on. How will we manage 
that? sy eliminating the weaklings from the course. This 
is done by giving them a lot of hard work to do. I recently 
left my boys at Marshfield with Al Powers and told them 
to make good. Some of them have been eliminated. I 
started my boys out last spring in the Adirondacks and 
took them to the southern pineries, then up to Michigan. 
Now they are out in Oregon. Later they will go to Cali- 
fornia, Washington and British Columbia. 














Dr. Schenck’s address made a big hit and as Mr. 
Donovan said was a treat for everyone present, and he 
took occasion to thank Dr. Schenck. 

The other speakers who were to discuss this subject 
were asked to limit their remarks to five minutes each. 

Professor Clothier, of Pullman College, Washington, 
came to the defense of Mr. O’Hearne’s paper and dif- 
fered somewhat from Dr. Schenck. He said: 


30th have about the same idea, but express it much _ dif- 
ferent. O'Hearne would divide the time between the college 
and the woods, but Dr. Schenck, being a whole college in 
himself, can take the college to the woods with him. 


Professor Clothier was in favor of the six-year term 
for logging engineers. He believed that the six-year 
term was not too long, especially with half of the time 
divided between the class and the field. He said the 
equipment of a good engineering college is necessary to 
make a good logging engineer. 

J. P. VanOrsdel, logging superintendent of the Port- 
land Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., who has given 
the subject much thought, said that he thought six years 
too long to expect a young man who wants to get into 
the game to wait. He said the real logger will go into 
it for the love of it, and the way to pick the material 
is to start the boy out some spring to get a job in the 
woods on his own hook. After he has tried it he will 
probably go in for literature, but if he still wants to go 
in for it he will make good material for a logging 
engineer. 

Mr. Donovan then called on the ‘‘Hon. Mr. Young, 
commonly known as Jim.’’ He is logging superin- 
tendent of the Inman-Poulson Lumber Company. 

Mr. Young said that he tackled the subject with re- 
luctanee. He knew something about logging but not 
anything about teaching logging engineering. His ad- 
vice was not to educate them so much they will be un- 
able to make a living. He said he had had forestry 
school graduates that could not lay out a cow path. Mr. 


Young’s idea was that they should be especially taught 
the more practical things. 

The Chair said: ‘‘I will now call one of the college 
men to the bat and let them have an inning.’’ He then 
introduced Prof. J. E. Kirkwood, Missoula, Mont., who 
read a paper entitled ‘‘Mow Shall We Teach Logging 
Engineering??? 


THE TEACHER’S STANDPOINT. 


By Prof. J. E. Kirkwood, of Missoula, Mont.—Teach- 
ing the Young Idea How to Shoot. 








In discussing the topic, “How Shall We Teach Logging 
Engineering?’ following the able paper of Mr. O’Hearne, I 
um more than ever impressed with the magnitude of the 
subject. From the background of boyhood years in the 
forests of western Oregon, from experience as a young man 
in the logging camps on the Columbia River, and later as 
a student and’ teacher of forestry, I have long been con- 
vinced that the whole scope of lumbering operations should 
and soon will occupy a very large place in engineering 
science. seing a school man, I presume I am expected to 
discuss the subject from the standpoint of the teacher. 

The whole purpose of the training of the logging engineer 
may be summed up in a word, viz.: that the largest pos- 
sible returns may be realized upon an investment in timber 
or timberlands from the standpoint of the operating lumber- 
man. ‘To the realization of this purpose three conditions 
would seem to be essential: : 
Pe To estimate accurately the minimum cost of the opera- 
1ons, 

2. To reduce the cost of production. 
3. To meet the silvicultural requirements of the stand. 
_ The first requirement, that of accurate estimates, would 
involve an extensive knowledge anl training in the numerous 
operations, the cost of which must be determined in any 
logging job, i. e., the cost and efficiency of the various 
classes of labor, the construction of roads under all sorts 
of conditions, the cost and efficiency of all kinds of logging 
machinery, the size of cable to be employed under given 
conditions, the proper weight of steel rails, the fuels to 
be used, the location and construction of camps, transpor- 
tation of supplies and of the product; these and many other 
things the engineer must be able to compute. 

To reduce the cost in logging as in any other business, 
after the selection of the right outfit, is, I take it, a prob- 
lem involving the principles of organization and efficiency. 
fo handle a crew of men so that they will not tread upon 
one another’s heels, and interfere in the discharge of their 


duties, to inspire good will and energy to provide every- 
thing that is advantageous in the matter of food, lodging 
and recreation in the camps; y 


I all these in their proper rela- 
tion must be determined, and it would seem that the wis- 
dom shown by the management in these matters would be 
the real source of profits. True it is that success in such 
affairs is largely a matter of personality and common sense 
on the part of the operator, qualities which can not be im 
parted by the schools, yet knowledge and experience go a 
long way toward supplying what might otherwise be lack: 
ing, and the impression among men that their leader 
“knows his business” always is essential to his influence 
among them. Such knowledge and experience must be 
acquired by systematic effort directed thereto. 

fo meet the silvicultural requirements of the stand is of 
course essential from the standpoint of a permanent in- 
vestment. To an operator who merely purchases the stump- 
age upon a tract of land, such a consideration may have no 
appeal, but to the company which looks to its timberlands 
for a sustained yield they are of paramount importance. 
Under this requirement we have the application of prac- 
tical forestry, involving a thorough knowledge of timber 
and the requirement of important species. Ability to judge 
the soil capacity, the rate of natural reproduction, the rate 
of increment under given conditions, the cost and methods 
of artificial reproduction, the value of the stand as it may 
now or in the future be affected by disease, these and many 
other problems require an advanced knowledge of natural 
science and especially of forest botany. ‘That the volume 
of a forest stand may ultimately be increased by proper 
manipulation up to 50 or 100 percent, or even more, of its 
present quantity is itself worth consideration. Or to look 
at the matter from another angle, if ignorance of silvicul- 
tural principles on the part of the operator needlessly re- 
duces or eliminates the possibility of the future use of the 
land for the purpose of timber production an irreparable 
loss is sustained not only by the owners but by the com- 
munity and the country at large. Hence, the direct relation 
of forest botany to logging engineering. 


Scope of Subjects. 

One has but to glance at the program of the present 
meetings in order to gain some idea of the scope of subjects 
which the education of the logging engineer should embrace. 
His training must be far more extensive than that of the 
civil, mechanical or electrical engineer, for he must have a 
working knowledge of all these subjects. In view of these 
facts, I should urge a full high school course as the only 
adequate basis upon which to develop the greatest efficiency, 
and would agree with Mr. O’Hearne that fully six years 
should be required in college and in field work. As to the 
distribution of field and classroom work I know of no better 
arrangement than that which he has suggested. 

In my opinion the course of study might be outlined 
briefly as follows, and falls naturally into three groups: 

1. The cultural and foundation subjects coming principally 
in the high school, viz., English and modern language, Amer- 
ican history, economics, physics, chemistry, geology and biol- 
ogy, mathematics, business methods, etc. These subjects as a 
foundation for the later studies, and as part of the life equip- 
ment of every man, enhancing the dignity of his calling and 
increasing his influence in the community. 

2. Engineering subjects: Civil engineering—Areas, topog- 
raphy, roads, construction, ete. Mechanical engineering— 
Machinery and devices, power, fuels, etc. Electrical engineer- 
ing—Generators, motors, wiring, telephones, lights, etc. De- 
scriptive lumbering. Shop work and drafting. 

3. Silvical subjects: Identification of trees. Local distribu- 
tion, growth, and reproduction as related to soil, moisture, 
climate, etc. Methods of reproducing a stand. Recognition of 
fungi and other deteriorating agencies. Determination of the 
rotation period, etc. 


Outline of College Course in Logging Engineering. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Field—Common Labor About Camps. 
First Term. Second Term. 





Math. (algebra and trig.)... 5 Math. anal, geom. and 
PRYGICE Socvieccctviscsveves 5 CBIGC.) ccccccecvccecescoee 5 
WIGmentary DOAN ccccicicccs GB PINGGUG 6c viscccasacesustuce 5 
DEGTUINE ce Feictevcccccveves 2 Elementary botany......... 3 
Bo | rrr ere 2 
SECOND YEAR. 

Field—Swamping, Barking, Bucking, Etc. 
Mensuration ......cecessees S MeOnsuration << icc dicccécccce d 
Surveying (compass and Surveying (transit and level) 2 

GUBMED <:ckeccieseeeennees 2 Applied mechanics......... 5 
MeCHANICE 26.60 cc ccccccccnes GB Chemistry ...ccccccccccccce R 
CHOMBINGEYS a6 cudeweweeweess 8 Shop (forge and foundry).. 2 
Shop (wood work)......... 2 

THIRD YEAR. 

Field—Felling, Scaling, Accounting, Etc. 
Surveying (topography).... 2 Surveying (railroads)....... 2 
Forest botany (classific).... 5 Forest Botany (ecology).... 5 
Descriptive lumbering...... 3 Descriptive lumbering...... 3 
Fire protection...... +.++eee 2 Construction dams, booms, 
Geology ...cccce wanes iaeaue 3 rafts, etc...... 2 

MIMOPAIORY csc cecccvccveces 8 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
Field—Compass, Levels, Etc. 


Silviculture .....ceccccssee 5 Silviculture .......... Yt) 
Road survey and location.. 3 Railroad survey and location 3 

Road construction problems. 2 Railroad construction prob- 
Materials of construction... 3 Le! Peo ee a | 
Design of flumes and chutes. 2 Materials of construction... 3 

Construction of flumes and 

CRULOB .nccccrccccscsvece 2 

FIFTH YEAR. 
Field—Road, Location, Etc. 
i NOR sos vo.ads 600% 5 Bridge construction........ 5 
Steam engines...........- 4 Logging engines.........0.- 4 
BOCtTICItY ..nccwoccccscesee 4 Blectricity .......eee. pine e © 
Camp construct. and org... 3 Forest propogation........ 2 
Forest Entomology.......... 2 Forest pathology (fungi). 3 
SIXTH YEAR. 
Field—Estimates on Certain Tract, Full Working Plans. 
Forest management and Forest management and 

BRRMOS «20 rece cevevecvesce 2 ERROR .<> <a 05s esos sess 2 
ENN 55 oso e ss eps me esos ee 5 Transportation .......+.+. . 5 
Electrical machinery....... 3 Electrical nner pails 
THEBIS .ncccccscccvccceccces S Thesis ...ccrceceee pease eee 8 


Following Professor Kirkwood, Dr. C. H. Shattuck, 
of the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, gave his 
views on this the subject generally conceded to be the 
most important coming before the congress. Professor 
Shattuck paid his compliments to Dr. Schenck and said 
that his ideas were the outgrowth of those imparted to 
him by that worthy teacher of forestry. His paper was 
entitled ‘‘What Shall We Teach in Logging Engineer- 
ing?’’ 


TEACHING LOGGING ENGINEERING. 


By Prof. C. H. Shattuck, of Idaho University, Moscow, 
Idaho—A Many-Sided Problem. 


Logging engineering is not new either in theory or 








practice, but heretofore the road to proficiency in this 
line has been long and rough and strewn with risks, loss 
and disaster. Here and there a man with more than 
usual ability to adapt iself to the peculiar conditions 
under which such an engineer must labor is found who 
may be said to be successful. 


But it can truly be said that not one out of fifty under- 
taking this line of work has made a success of it. Just 
now there is an urgent call for men so trained that we 
may have a larger number of successful engineers in our 
logging camps. Now how shall we train these men? 
How, what and where are they to be taught? 

How Are They to Be Taught? 

How are we to instruct the young men who would be- 
come logging engineers? Shall we employ the lecture 
method, the text book method, or the laboratory and 
tield method, or a combination of two or more of these 
methods? While it is true that the text books in logging 
engineering are very few, there are many excellent texts 
dealing with practically all the subjects which we would 
include in a course in gging engineering; and these 
should by all means be used. 

Why bar the excellent texts on 
matics and engineering subjects which are so fully used 
in training engineers in other lines? I would therefore 
suggest that we employ text books freely and that a very 
carefully prepared course of collateral reading be assigned. 
A fair share of this assignment should be in our engi- 
neering and trade journals as well as machinery catalogs, 
manuals, etc. 

The lectures given should be carefully planned to supple- 
ment this reading, as well as bearing directly upon the 
laboratory and fieid work, which should not be less care- 
fully planned and given in conjunction with the two 
courses mentioned above. 





biology, physics, mathe- 








What Should Our Logging Engineers Be Taught 

Here, of course, the “doctors disagree.’ We have many 
colleges and universities where various kinds of engineers 
are prepared, and we instinctively turn to the curricula 
of these institution to see what they are prescribing for 
engineering students. We are at once impressed with 
the similarity of subjects taught in all the better-grade 
institutions granting engineering degrees. 

{Here outline courses in engineering were introduced in 
the form of charts.] 

If all our colleges and universities, 
been turning out high-grade and thoroughly-trained en- 
gineers for many years, consider these subjects funda- 
mental and have employed them in the training of engi- 
neers of all kinds, should we not consider them also in 
preparing a logging engineer? 

The logging engineer is no less an engineer than the 
mechanical, electrical or civil engineer. In fact, he must 
be just as thoroughly grounded in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of engineering as any of these. He must receive 
therefore the same training in those subjects, which it 
must be admitted are essential in laying the foundation 
for a course in any line of engineering that other engi- 
neers receive. 

In addition to these he must receive such a training in 
forestry subjects and ways of the woods as is necessary 
to give him the forester’s viewpoint in planning all his 
engineering operations. It may be difficult to make this 
point clear, yet the fact remains that engineers of ability 
but not having this viewpoint have been tried as logging 
engineers repeatedly with indifferent success. A knowl- 
edge of the industry is very essential to any man plan- 
ning larger operations in that industry, and he who ven- 
tures so to plan without this knowledge is sure to make 
many and grave mistakes. The logging engineer should 
know timber and lumbering and the ways of the woods, 


many of which have 


in life, death, and destruction and regeneration; he must 
know species, and stands with their yields, and have a 
good knowledge of forest utilization and management; 


above all he must know men and especially men of the 
woods, for they are a tribe unto themselves. In other 
words, he must have a practical knowledge of forestry 
as well as engineering before he can be a good all-round 
logging engineer. 

Where Shall We Train the Logging Engineer? 

In answering this question we will also do well to ob- 
serve the methods used in other engineering courses 
where it has been found necessary to shift the student 
to the proper environment from time to time as occa- 
sion demands. We must take our students to the proper 
environment. One course will demand that part of the 
students’ time be spent in the laboratory, part in the 
woods, and part in the lecture room. Another course 
may be given to better’ advantage in one or more of those 
places, to the exclusion of others. Throughout every 
course the student should be brought in contact with the 
practical problems covered by that course to such an 
extent that he may always have clearly in mind why he 
should take the course and understand its application to, 
and place in, logging engineering. 

Practice and demonstration in the laboratory and field 
are indispensable if the student would acquire skill and 
judgment in his line as well as be able to assimilate the 
condensed information contained in the text books and 
lectures. 

This is a very important point, and overlooking it has 
been the cause of more superficial engineers than any 
other. We must learn by doing, is an adage familiar to 
all. A corollary to this is: That doing makes learning 
by reading and study much easier 


The great value of field and laboratory practice is that 
it greatly simplifies our texts and prepares the student 
to understand and appreciate lectures as well as acquire 
information for himself and confidence in himself. He 
must spend a large part of his time in the woods where 
the work is done. 


What Shall Be the Length of the Course? 

This question is a very important one. It must be 
considered from several angles. The tendency on the 
part of lumbermen generally seems to be to make this a 
long course; their aim is to acquire thoroughness, and 


nothing better can be desired. They are entirely in the 
right in desiring that the men remain in school until 


they are as completely equipped as possible, and no one 
desires to find fault with or criticise this. Yet we who 
would train logging engineers must look at this question 
from another direction as well. The great majority of 
engineering courses embrace but four years. This is a 
significant fact which the young man considering what 
line of engineering he will take is not apt to overlook. 
We must show him in no uncertain way that there are 
pecuniary advantages in taking a longer engineering 
course, or he simply will not do it. This is especially true 
in the Northwest, where the demand for trained men is 
large and the supply limited. These men will not elect 
logging engineering simply for the love of the work. I 
have found very few missionaries among engineers. ‘They 
generally, like most of the rest of us, are on the lookout 
for the best paying job they can find and generally want 
to get into it just as soon as possible. Now, if we ask 
them to take a five- or six-year course to qualify as 
logging engineers the salary must be such as to justify 
them in making the sacrifice in time and money which 
the longer course requires. Can we satisfy them that 
such will be the case? If we can not most of them will 
elect some other branch of engineering and few, if any, 
will register for the course in logging engineering if it is 
longer than four years 

At the present ime we are not able to say what the 
salary of our logging engineer will be, or how he will 
rank in this respect with “other engineers, but we have a 
right to assume that the salary will not be very high to 
start with. Are we justified in assuring the young man 
that there will be enough difference between his salary 
and that of other engineers to compensate him for the 
extra two years spent in preparation? This is a serious 
question for those of us who teach, and likewise one of 
intense interest to those who would become logging engi- 
neers. Yet, since no logging engineers have gone out 
from the schools, we can not answer the question. Can 
the employer do so? If he can tell us what a reasonably 
good logging engineer is likely to receive it will help us 
who teach to shape our courses properly and will also 
enable us to induce students to enroll in these courses. 
At the present time, as Mr. O’Hearn has well said, the 
pecuniary advantages held out seem to be insufficient to 
justify students in expending the time and money and, 
as one aptly put it, taking the punishment which a 
five- or six-year course involves. 

I am inclined to favor a four-year undergraduate course 
in logging engineering as in other engineering courses, 
adding as the “vocation seems in the future to justify one 
or more years of post-graduate work which the four- 
year graduz ate could come back and take after having had 
a few years’ actual practice in the field. 

Such a course, while it may not contain all that might 
be studied to advantage, contains the fundamentals found 
in all engineering courses and therefore necessary in 
training all engineers, and like other engineering courses 
contains the essentials peculiar to that particular line of 
engineering, which in this case would be made up largely 
of forestry subjects. 

Chairman Donovan in introducing Prof. George W. 
Peavy, of the Oregon Agricultural College, who has 
charge of the forestry department at the college, said: 
‘*No better use of a million dollars could have been made 
by Oregon than to invest it in teaching logging engineer- 
ing. It has far more timber than any other State in 
the Union, but does not cut nearly as much as Washing- 
ton. It has the greatest future in lumbering before it 
and should wake up to its need for operators.’’ 

Professor Peavy said of teaching logging engineering: 

It is a local proposition. The boy who starts in to take 
a course in logging engineering surely has an idea whether 
he is going to operate on the Pacific coast or not. We 
could not afford to take him all over the United States and 
take up each particular problem. There are other things 
you want your sons to know if they are the ones who are 
going to take this course besides details of logging. Your 
sons should have just as broad an education as other boys 
and I think the course should be at least five years in length. 
The first two years, nine months should be spent in college 
and three in the woods and the next three years the time 
could be equally divided between the woods and the class 
rooms. During this time while working in the woods the 
boy could be earning a salary, which in many cases is 
necessary to help him defray the expenses of his course. 
The timber owners of the State pay at least half of the 
taxes. Now while they are contributing half of the main- 
tainance of the colleges they get nothing in the way of 
training logging engineers. They must have the sinews of 
war in this instance and they must go to the legislature 
to get it. 

Prof. Hugo Winkenwerder, of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, told of the work of the University 
of Washington Forestry School and his ideas of estab- 
lishing a chair of logging engineering on a larger scale. 
He said the University of Washington has been wrestling 
with the idea of giving such a course, and he finds that 
everyone has a different idea. He said a course of log- 
ging engineering can come only as a development. The 
University of Washington has changed its course every 
year since it started. Some of its men who have gone 
out are making good and this gives encouragement 
and makes it feel it is on the right track. He said 
there ought to be a good deal of field work, but that it 
would be well to dispense with much of the primary 
field work. A man does not have to know all about 
firing a donkey engine to be able to tell when he has a 
good fireman. He objected to six months a year field 
work, thinking it too much, and suggested three and a 
half months during the summer and one day a week 
during school work. 

Mr. Donovan paid a high tribute to the work of the 
university men and then asked Mr. O’Hearne to close 
the discussion of his own paper, thus giving him an 
opportunity to defend it against any criticisms. 

Mr. O’Hearne sidestepped the issue but told the con- 
gress what a logging engineer is in the following laugh- 
producing lines: 

Logging engineers were discovered and named by G. M. 
Cornwall about the year 1909 A. hey are a semi- 
civilized race living on mountainous tree covered country. 
At one time they were con‘idered a menace to the Govern- 
ment, especially of the forestry department but, as in many 

other instances, a closer study of their habits has brought 
out the fact that they are almost harmless and probably 
are useful to ce og The Government is continuing its 
investigations and it is supposed will soon issue a pamphlet 











giving their full genealogical history 
place in civilization. At the present time the States and 
districts in which they are situated are taking steps towards 
having chairs established in the universities to prevent their 
extermination. 

Physically they are active, healthy, and gaunt. Their 
lower extremities are especially well developed, supposed 
to be the result of climbing up and down hills and spring 
ing from windfall to windfall. They have great powers ot 
endurance and are resourceful to a marked degree. Have 
been known to exist for indefinite periods on bacon, beans, 
flapjacks and nicotine. 

Their chief pastimes—they do not seem to have any regu 
lar work—are cruising, planning for the removal of timber 
and quarreling with the timber owners as to, the best 
methods of operating camps. In cruising they estimate the 
amount of timber on any tract, giving the different species 
and the grades of each specie. This gives their guessing 
faculties great exercise and some of them have developed 
to be wonderfully good guessers. They also, by means of a 
few hieroglyphies, give a description of the nature of the 
land on which the timber is situated, showing where rocks, 
creeks, and slopes are and the steepness of the slopes. 
These charts are interesting to those who have studied 
their language or have an interpreter. 

In planning for the removal of timber, 


and their economic 


he decides on the 


best of the standard types of logging, skidroad, railroad, 
or cableway to use; or he may decide on a combination 


of any two or probably the three of them. 
may be that a special system will have 
suit some particular case. He knows the type and size 
of engines, both donkey and locomotive, that will handle 
the product most economically ; knows the best place for the 
railroad to run—the best place for three reasons; study 
ing the timber at the most convenient point for yarding 
and trading, making it easy and safe to handle the cars 
when loaded, and cheapness of construction—this last ap 
peals especially to the owner. He knows enough physiology 
to bind up a smashed toe but not always enough to come 
in out of the rain; enough botany to distinguish a fir tree 
from fireweed; and enough geology to tell hardpan from 
peat. 

At some time in his life he has been forced to do nearly 
every kind of work in the world. This was not on account 
of any inclination on his part to work but stern necessity 
commanded it and, like many of the so-called ills of life, 
this was of great benefit to him. He learned the use of 
toois and rigging, got a general idea of machinery, found 
what constitutes a fair day’s work, and has the advantage 
of having the viewpoint of the workman. They are showing 
some signs of further development, widened by the fact that 
of late years he is requiring a little knowledge of gasoline 
and electricity. 

Temperamentally, he is an optimist, never giving up be- 
cause some of his plans fail. He seems to realize that 
there is some way out of every difficulty and is persistent 
enough to keep trying till he finds it. 

Artistically, he is inclined towards painting, of which 
he sometimes becomes a past master. He has been known 
to paint a whole town red in one night. 

Morally, like most primitive people, he has not learned 
the methods of deceit, and does not thrive well when sub- 
jected to the demands of higher civilization. 


Then again it 
to be devised to 





This address was not on the program, but it made a 
big hit. 

At this time the Chair announced a recess of fifteen 
minutes, after which, H. D. Langille, president of the 
Tree Faller & Cutter Company, Portland, Ore., delivered 
a very interesting address on ‘*The Value of the Tree 


Faller.’? 
VALUE OF THE TREE FALLER. 


By H. D. Langille, of Portland, Ore.—The Difference 


Between Success and Failure. 





E:tiiciency is the greatest requirement of our complex, 
modern industrial life. It is sought for by the foremost 
men in every vocation: it spells the difference between 


suecess and failure; it enables one man to climb the 
while another exhausts himself at the foot of the hill; it 
makes the difference between men and their accomplish- 
ments; it is what most of us generally term luck. In a 
narrower sense it means a minimum of expenditure and a 
maximum of production. The expenditure may be in dol 
lars of cost or brains or strength or raw material going into 
the effort to produce; but who is there among us today who 
can say that in his business the last work in efficiency has 
been written, Certainly none engaged in logging can say 
it. You who are loggers know this or you would not be 
here; you see the need for new ideas or you would not be 


grade 





here. Among you there are men who have done things that 
make for greater efficiency and more will be done by you 
as the need becomes pressing. It is indeed a long step from 


the ways of the old ox teams to the modern logging 
and I may safely predict that the future 
no less extraordinary as you meet new 
old things. 

Efficiency has been the guiding star of the wise 
have brought together this congress. They have seen the 
need for such coming together, for an exchange of the 
ideas you have developed and applied as each bas met and 
overcome his own particular difficulties. And so these wise 
men have asked me to come and tell you of that which I 
have Jearned and which wili aid you in spelling out the 
word I have taken for my text. 


Three-fold Saving Effected. 

I exhibit before you a device 
verting trees into logs with a 

strength and time of your 


camp 
will bring changes 
conditions in doing 


men who 


calculated to assist in con- 
saving, first, of the physical 
men; second, of a larger part of 
the raw material representing your investment; and third, 
cheaper delivery of logs from stump to car. 

This device is known as a “tree faller’’ or “jack.” Its 
purpose is to enable timber fallers to throw trees in any 
direction desired without regard for the angle or degree of 
the tree’s “list”? or lean.” 

It is not an experiment. Its practicability has been 
tested and proved under the most severe tests to which any 
reasonable men would subject it. Two tree fallers of the 
original design and material have been in use for several 
weeks in one of the camps on the lower Columbia, and even 
that inferior type has given complete satisfaction. The new 
design, of which I show the larger type, is much superior 
in every way. Its success and its value to those operating 
in large timber is assured. 


Device Involves Lever Principle. 


As you see, the device embodies only the simple old 
principles of arms working on a fulcrum and spread through 
the agency of a slow-moving screw operated with a hand 
lever. Its lifting power is enormous. I am unable to tell 
you how mucb in pounds because as yet we have not tested 
it scientifically with mechanical ne but we have 
tested it thoroughly in practical use. A few days ago I 
witnessed a test made with this faller. We selected @ Doug- 
las fir 5 feet in diameter and 260 feet in height from the 
ground. This tree stood on the point of a ridge and it 
leaned down the hill 23 feet 9 inches by actual measure- 
ment with a transit. The experienced fallers who cut it 
agreed that not more than three logs could have been 
saved had it been necessary to cut the tree in the usual 
way. We lifted this enormous weight against its lean and 
felled it in exactly the opposite direction along the crest 
of the ridge, saving, without a break, seven 32-foot logs, or 
224 feet of merchantable length, or all there was in the 
tree. The top broke at 10-inch diameter. Assuming’ that 





the three butt logs could have been saved under the old 
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nethod of cutting, the saving in log value from this one 
tree alone by the use of the jack was $45 at the present 
low price of logs. : 
At another camp a magnificent spruce containing 20,000 
feet of logs was left by the loggers because had it been 
led across the deep narrow gulch over which it leaned, 
its destruction would have heen complete and there would 
have been nothing but additional litter on the ground. 
\With one of these a the tree was lifted against its lean 
nd laid up the hill without a break under 200 feet from 
stump. These are merely examples of what has been 
done. The lifting power of the device is limited only by 
he compression strength of wood, hence anything not out- 
ide the bounds of reason can be accomplished by using 
yo jacks in order to secure a greater compression surface. 


Adapted to All Sizes of Timber. 


The weight of this form, complete, is 122 pounds. The 
jaw opens 7 inches, hence the jack is capable of throwing 
trees of almost any size. This type is adapted to use in 
the heaviest Douglas fir, spruce and redwood forests where, 
by using two jacks, trees of any size may be thrown in any 
desired direction. We now propose to make a lighter form 
or general use in smaller timber. This will weigh about 80 
pounds complete and possess the same strength as this 
form, but it will not have the same spread. Later on we 
may design a still lighter type for use in place of wedges 
in ordinary timber felling. The device is made of the best 
grades of steel by the drop-forge process, instead of by 





Increases Efficiency of Falling Crews. 

It will be easily seen that not all of the value of this 
device lies in saving timber, although this feature alone 
demands its_use. The efficiency of falling crews is greatly 
increased. Instead of spending hours in almost fruitless, 
exhausting effort to throw trees with wedges, the saw is 
kept free at all times, thereby increasing the capacity of a 
crew 35 percent, according to experienced fallers who have 
used the device. Nor is this all. Every logger who has 
worked in big timber knows not only the enormous loss of 
good values through breakage, but also of the added cost of 
yarding ‘where the ground is strewn with broken logs and 
debris. With every tree taken out in its entirety, the work 
of the book tender is made easier and consequently the 
efficiency of the entire donkey crew is increased. 

These are the prime merits possessed by this device. You 
will discover others if you put it into use. It is one of the 
vreatest factors in true conservation ever added to the 
equipment of logging camps. It means the saving of billions 
of feet of timber in this western country of big trees; it 
means the saving of hundreds of thousands of horse power 
in human strength; it means easier work and therefore 
vreater contentment among those who toil in the woods: 
it means greater yields of timber a day and acre and 
therefore greater profits to the operator; it means a ‘‘mini- 
mum of expenditure and a maximum of production’’—which 
is efficiency. More than these can not be asked of one 
simple device. 


Mr. Donovan jocularly asked the secretary to keep 
order while he delivered his address on ‘‘ Modern Camp 
Buildings.’’ He prefaced his address by explaining 
with a chart the rooms in the bunk house differing from 
ordinary camps. This address follows: 


MODERN CAMP BUILDINGS. 


Evolution From Woodmen’s Insanitary Homes De- 


scribed by J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash. 








Each camp and timber tract is a problem for the owners 
Which may be solved in various ways. It is not always 
clear which plan is best, but cheap and insanitary camps 
may not mean eventual low cost per thousand of timber 
handled. 

The big, dark, crowded bunk house has gone by, even for 
temporary camps, and in its place we have small units, 
portable or on wheels, where the men have more privacy 
more comfort and may form more congenial groups. Where 
the large temporary bunk houses are still built they are 
xreatly improved over those of past years. The logger at 
most camps has little ground for complaint as to food, 
shelter or pay now that the donkeys, locomotives and “‘flying- 
machines” have replaced the bull and horse teams of twenty 
years ago. 

Difficulty of obtaining building material and the neces- 
sity for placing camps within walking distance of the work 
account for the character of many of the temporary camps 
which have furnished texts of sensational complaints written 
for cash by gentlemen more accustomed to the luxury of 
city hotels than the rough life of the woods. 

The camp of our company at Alger in Skagit County is 
the result of a combination of circumstances which war- 
ranted somewhat better construction than is usual. After 
fourteen years of operations involving the building of seven 


MACHINE SHOP. 


temporary camps of various types, we had cut all outlying 
timber. Our holdings, aggregating 1,000,000,000 feet, were 
all within six miles, and half within three miles, of Alger, 
where our logging railway crosses the Great Northern branch 
which we operate under lease. 

Modern Bunk-House Constructed. 

With a dismantled mill, old store and office as a nucleus, 
we built, early in 1912, a new bunk-house which accommo- 
dates 100 men, repaired and renovated quarters for 50 more. 
transformed the old mill into a dining-room seating 150 
with suitable kitchen and store-rooms and recreation room 
up-stairs, built a machine shop 80 by 100 of common boards 
on heavy frame, oil-station, water-tank, sand-house and a 
number of small auxiliary buildings. 

All are lighted by electricity, the bunk-house and dining- 
room heated by steam and supplied with hot water from the 
machine-shop 300 feet away, where we make all necessary 
repairs on our fifteen donkey engines, four locomotives and 
sixty cars. Our railroad yard is arranged with Y passing 
and spur tracks at this point so supplies may be delivered 
and trains made up with the minimum of labor. 

We expect Alger to be our supply and repair headquarters 
indefinitely and for two or three logging sidings as long as 
we can reach the working front in the woods within 15 min- 
utes by rail. This means approximately a 4-mile radius. 
After that distance is passed light, outlying camps will be 
used. Because of the permanence of the repair part of the 
camp our machine-shop was made 80 feet wide and 100 
feet long, strong, simple construction with double tracks and 
pits in the center. One side is used entirely for the storage 
of wooden car-sills and repair parts and for woodworking. 
The other side is the machine-shop proper. An oil burn- 
ing, 54-inch by 15-foot boiler furnishes light, heat and 
power for the shop and camp. It uses from 16 to 24 gallons 
of fuel an hour, depending on the work. A 7 by 12 Atlas 
engine drives the shafting and a General Electric 20 kilowatt 
dynamo. 

In the shop are two forges, a No. 5 Beaudry power ham- 
mer which with one blacksmith and helper do all the work 
for the railroad and three sides, a 12-foot New Haven lathe, 
26-inch swing, a shaper, a 26-inch Barnes drill, a Williams 
No. 1 pipe and bolt cutter, a 75-ton hydraulic press, power 
grinders and saws enable a small force to keep our equipment 
in repair at a minimum cost. 

The dining-room and recreation-room overhead are capable 
of caring for 150 men. The recreation room has books, 
papers, card-tables, two pool-tables, a barber’s chair, bath- 
rooms and lavatory. This is open to all, but for use of 
baths and pool-tables a small charge is made by our lessee. 
He sells soft drinks, cigars and tobacco. No gambling, nor 
sale of beer or liquor are permitted 

Description of Bunkhouse. 

Our bunk-house has created more discussion than any 
other feature of the camp and is perhaps worthy of some 
description. It was designed to be cleanly, comfortable 
and sanitary. It is heated with steam, electric lighted and 
has hot and cold water where fourteen men may wash at one 
time in the lavatory at the rear where are also modern 
toilets draining to a septic tank 500 feet away. 

There are eight rooms accommodating eight men each, two 
of four, and the upper floor, where there are accommoda- 
tions for thirty. The eight-men rooms are 15 by 26 with a 
light partition crossing midway, but with 314-foot center 
opening. This gives each man a corner of his own with 
shelf and locker 

Two large windows hung on pulleys insure ventilation. 
There are a small table and electric light for each four 
men. 

Steel ‘Tiger’ bunks 831% by 6% feet are provided for each 
man, also a plain mattress. The men still carry their 
blankets and having provided these quarters, each man looks 
after his own belongings. The company sees that every 
room is swept daily. The hard-finish plaster and _ steel 
bunks have reduced the danger from vermin, which often 
infest otherwise good sleeping-quarters, to a minimum. 

Twelve by }-foot porches in front of both first and 
second stories are much used by the men in good weather. 

A good water supply was obtained by laying a wooden 
pipe line, partly 5- and partly 4-inch, up Silver Creek, one 
mile, at a cost of $1,500. 

The bunk-house cost $5,000, the steel bunks $675, and the 
total cost of the camp. old buildings renovated, new ones 
constructed, water and electric supply, bunks and other 
furniture, was $15,427.05. This does not include any track 
work, nor the machinery at the shop. 

Provision for Families. 

Having arranged for economical repairs of our equipment 
and the decent shelter and feeding of our men who live in 
camp, we undertook to make some provision for families. 

Alger is fourteen miles south of Bellingham on the main 
road between that city and Seattle. This road passed about 
1,000 feet east of camp and has had a good schoolhouse and 
some families for a number of years. 























BUNK HOUSE. 


We removed the stumps and cleared up ten acres along 
the road, and offered lots 50 by 180 at practically cost to 
any who desired homes of their own. We also offered acre 
lots, uncleared, abutting on the road, and logged-off lands 
near by in tracts to suit, all on long time and easy terms. 
We aiso furnished lumber from our mill to those desiring 
to build. We built four modern cottages on large lots for 
rent to our principal employees. No attempt was made to 
“boom” this village and speculation was discouraged. It has 
school, church, postoffice, hotel, restaurant, two stores, daily 
stage, weekly train for freight and at turkey-distribution 
last Christmas forty-six head of families showed up at the 
office. 

Some of our friends have smiled at our expenditure as 
being too large for the object attained. We have plastered 
some buildings where boards might have served, but there 
has been no complaint of lice. We have spent a few hundred 
dollars for paint and whitewash on buildings that we ex 
pect to use for many years. When the I. W. W. called out 
men in June, seriously crippling many camps, not one of our 
213 men quit and during the last year our men have been 
more steady than ever before. 

This camp is the natural village point for at least twenty 
square miles of logged-off land and while we may, after a 
few years, ask most of the woodsmen to go into temporary 
camps, this headquarters is justified from beth economic and 
sentimental standpoints. 

The photographs and plans will give those interested some 
idea of details. 

Good machinery is important in all woods operations, but 
even more vital is a force of sober, efficient, contented men. 


Secretary Cornwall rang the bell calling time on 
Chairman Donovan just as he finished his paper. 

B. R. Lewis, Seattle, Wash., of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Company, who was next on the program, was not 
present at this time and his address was postponed until 
the following day. 

Boiler Comparisons, 

In a comparison of the advantages of the vertical 
donkey boiler over the horizontal type, Fred McCurdy, 
of Hillsdale, Ore., said: 


THE DONKEY BOILER IN USE. 


Its Comparative Advantages Shown by Fred McCurdy, 
of Hillsdale, Ore. 





In the last two or three years the question of burning 
our best logs obtained in the woods for fuel has started 
us all to thinking, and the results are that some of our 
larger operators have tried fuel oil, which has proved very 
successful and economical, as well as eliminating the fire 
hazard. Like all experiments, we find where we gain re- 
sults in one way we have trouble, in another, which must 
be overcome; and has been proved in this case with the 
type of boiler now in use, where oil is being used for fuel. 

Not altogether have I considered the horizontal type of 
boiler adapted to fuel oil alone; but believe it would give 
the fullest efficiency obtainable, as the conditions may re 
quire—either for wood or coal fuel, allowing the advantages 
and use of improvements like other steam plants—which I 
will bring to your notice later on. 

I believe the locomotive type of boiler must eventually 
prevail in woods use, for the following reasons: 

1. Submerged tubes are practicable. It would not be 
feasible to attempt to secure the submerged tube design in 
the vertical boiler, for the reason that it would necessitate 
the building of an extra dome or receptacle in which to 
carry the dry steam. This type of construction would more 
or less obstruct the draft and thereby defeat its purpose. 


Enclosed Steam Pipes. 


It is my judgment that the logging engine manufacturers 
in the near future will realize the advantages of locating 
their steam pipes inside the shell of the boiler. By making 
these changes in construction it will give the same results 
as are now obtained in locomotives by supplying dry steam 
to the cylinders. The cost of making this change would 
not be very much greater than in the present type. 

In case of an accident necessitating the removing of 
these pipes, provision could be made in the construction of 
the boiler so they could be removed without involving a 
great deal of labor. In my judgment, however, the chances 
of accident occurring te the enclosed pipes would be very 
much less than that of the exposed pipes. ; 

At the present time in order to overcome the vibration 
we have to use a universal joint which, at best, must in 
the very nature of its construction give more or less trouble. 

I believe when you come to figure this matter out you 
will find that the difference in the efficiency of the dry 
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steam delivered directly to the cylinders instead of being 
subjected to exposure entailing condensation—especially in 
cold weather—will insure a considerably higher efficiency 
than is now possible with the present system of installation. 
Reduction in fuel costs and labor would at once become ap- 
parent, as the steam would be able to render its maximum 
efficiency. 

There would be eliminated to a very large extent the 
contraction and expansion that necessarily must take place 
where the tubes and top sheet are subjected to such an in- 
tense heat as to cause a disintegration of the molecules of 
the steel, increasing the possibilities for collapse or bulging 
of the tubes and upper sheet. 

2. The locomotive type permits a better application of 
the use of oil as fuel, as it provides a greater radius of 
heating surface and also the form of the boiler makes in- 
stalation easier. 

3. The chances for eliminating the fire hazard are also 
to be considered in the use of the horizontal boiler, as the 
sparks are not so liable to be exhausted through the stack 
to the same degree, on account of the reduced upward draft. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact that if 
this type of boiler was being used for wood or coal fuel, 
in connection with a baffle plate now commonly used in 
locomotives, a screen could be installed in the smoke box, 
which would doubly insure any escaping sparks or cinders, 
through the spark arrester now used on the vertical type. 
Will also mention that a hole or opening could be cut in 
the bottom of the smoke box and by making a connection 
with a sheet iron pipe, 5 or 6 inches in diameter, to the 
ash pan; this would keep the smoke box clear of all accu- 








FRED McCURDY, OF HILLSDALE, ORE.; 
Who Told of Donkey Boilers. 


emties cinders which would go to the ash pan by natural 
drait. 

4. In the locomotive type of boiler you can use a super- 
heater, which will insure a saving in steam. This will 
mean, as stated before, a saving of fuel and labor and 
give better results and allow for the substitution of a feed 
pump for injectors. Injectors at best are not so reliable 
as a feed pump; and when you remember that you attain a 
degree of heat from 90° to 170° F. where a superheater 
is used the low-priced injector such as is in common ‘use 
would be absolutely worthless. 

5. The center of gravity in the horizontal type of boiler 
is very much lower than in the perpendicular. The boiler 
is more easily braced, and when it comes to movement, 
the chances for damage through toppling over are very 
much minimized 

The argument might be advanced that the use of the 
horizontal boiler would necessarily increase the length of 
the frame of the engine. I do not think that this argument 
is conclusive, for this reason: 

For the last two years I have been putting a 60-foot sled 
under any donkeys we have been operating. Mounted back 
of the boiler has been an oil tank carrying fourteen barrels 
of oil, and a water tank capable of providing us with about 
fifteen barrels of water. It would be my idea that in order 
to overcome the 5-foot additional space that would probably 
be necessary by the substitution of the horizontal for the 
vertical boiler, that we would construct a saddle tank on 
the boiler, in which one partition would carry water and 
the other the oil, thereby attaining the same compactness 
that is possible through the use of the present vertical 
type. 

The benefit to be derived from mounting the oil tank 
on the horizontal boiler is the maintenance of an even 
temperature without the necessity of an additional heating 
apparatus. 

Another advantage the horizontal boiler enjoys over 
the vertical type: You can not jacket the latter with 
asbestos without incurring to a more or less degree probable 
loss from pitting by reason of the water or steam getting 
between the shell of the boiler and the asbestos lining. 

The accompanying drawing will assist to present more 
fully the advantages which would accrue from the use of 
the horizontal type of boiler. It would be my idea that 
in addition to the ordinary throttle now used, another 
throttle should be located in the steam dome similar to 
the practice now followed in locomotive building. The 
object of this emergency throttle is to insure absolute cer- 
tainty in case of any accident to the operating throttle. 
At the present time an engineer on an ordinary logging 
donkey, if perchance, anything should get wrong with his 
throttle, must climb on top of the house, and reach the 
gate valves with considerable labor, to shut off the steam. 

It will also be noted in connection with the proposed 
horizontal boiler that the hight from the base of the sled 
to the top of the smokestack is very much less than now 
encountered with the use of the vertical type. There would 
be a difference of about 5 feet in the hight of the boiler 
itself, and about 2 feet in the stack. 

When you come to consider the number of movements 
a logging engine is required to make in a year, and the 
character of ground it must traverse, the factor of safety 
in favor of the horizontal over the vertical type is so great 
that this fact in itself is enough to commend it to every 
logging operator. 

While the exhaust is used for superheating, it can also 
be carried to the smoke box to secure forced draft, where 
it can be regulated by a valve specially designed for that 
purpose.. Some experiments along this line have been made 
with the vertical type of boiler, but without success, owing 
to its style of construction; therefore a blower has to be 
maintained, which necessitates the development of an addi- 
tional amount of steam. On the other hand, with a hori- 
zontal type of boiler the blower can be used in conjunction 
with the exhaust, minimizing the amount of steam required 
to insure free combustion. 

Steam shovel builders at one time used the vertical type 
of boiler, with a view of securing greater compactness, 
but after years of experience it was found that the hori- 
zontal type of boiler provided great steaming facilities. 
which overcame any supposed advantage of the vertical 








type, in so far as the economy of space was concerned. 
There was also manifest advantages both in safety of move- 
ment and operation. It was also found practicable to re- 
duce the diameter of the boiler, by utilizing longer flues, 
thereby providing increased steam with lessened fuel cost. 

Dr. Schenck at the conclusion of his address earlier 
in the afternoon had left his suitease, filled with text- 
books written by himself while he was attempting to 
master the game, on the platform. He now stated that 
the books were free for those that wanted them and the 
suitcase was donated with them. 

The session adjourned at 5:30. 

THE WELFARE DINNER. 

The second annual welfare dinner under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association was held 
Thursday night, in the famous hall of the Doges, at 
Davenport’s cafe. The first was held a year ago, in 
connection with the Pacific Logging Congress at Ta- 
coma, and was such a success in creating an interest 
on the part of the loggers in the welfare work that the 
Y. M. C. A. is doing, and is desirous of doing, that it 
was made a permanent feature of the congress. There 
were 142 in attendance, including several ladies, and 
the talks, while brief, owing to the limited time, were 
earnest and sincere testimonials of the practical effi- 
ciency of the organization’s work for the betterment 
of the social as well as moral condition of the men who 
work with their hands in the great forests of the 
western country. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Potlatch, Idaho, a firm believer in the 
value of Christian welfare work, briefly introduced 
John R. Tolle, of Missoula, Mont., at the head of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, as toastmaster, and the latter expressed his 
enjoyment at being able to participate in such an affair. 
Letters and telegrams of regret because of their ab- 
sence were read from Ernest Lister, governor of Wash- 
ington, who had been expected to make an address, 
and from Ralph Burnside, of the Sunset Timber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash., who has a very satisfactory 
Y. M. C. A. club house at the company’s camp at 
Firland. 

Mr. Tolle stated that Frank H. Lusk, a neighbor of 
his at Missoula, and an old-time railroad man, had 
expected to be present, but could not attend, sending 
a letter instead. This letter was read by J. B. Rhodes. 
In it, Mr. Lusk, who some years ago scoffed at the es- 
tablishment of Y. M. C. A. club houses at railroad con- 
struction camps, expressed his strong appreciation of 
the great benefits to men, and efficiency resulting from 
the Y. M. C. A. work. He declared it deserved the 
support of every intelligent employer of labor. 

The toastmaster spoke very highly of the Y. M. C. A. 
industrial work in introducing J. A. Goodell, of Port- 
land, Ore., industrial secretary of the organization in 
the Pacific Northwest, and Mr. Goodell, with the aid 
of stereopticon views, explained what is being done 
by his organization in the logging camps of the West. 
A year ago when the first welfare dinner was given 
there were two welfare club houses in the lumber and 
logging industry, while now there are fourteen, indicat- 
ing a generous percentage of growth. Mr. Goodell re- 
ferred to Col. Goethal’s assertion that the success of 
the construction of the Panama Canal was due to the 
welfare and esprit de corps of the men. 

Among the pictures shown were those of welfare 
club houses of the McCloud River Lumber Company, 





McCloud, Cal., C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Marshfield, Ore., Puget Mill Company, Po: 
Gamble, Wash., Blodel Donovan Lumber Mills, Alge: 
Wash., Consolidated Lumber Company, Elk, Wash., an 
the Vanee Lumber Company, Malone, Wash. He als 
illustrated the Y. M. C. A. Building in large industria 
centers, and also in railroad and other constructio 
camps, the first of the latter at an irrigation wo1 

camp near North Yakima. He showed pictures of th 
Y. M. C. A. club house at Doty, Wash., of the Dot 
Lumber & Shingle Company, and a similar one at Ha: 
rison, Idaho, maintained by several lumber manufa 

turing concerns there. Of the logging camp type, h 
showed pictures of the welfare club houses of the Su 
set Timber Company at Firland, Wash., the Clear Lak 
I.umber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., and the Inmai 
Poulson Lumber Company, Kelso, Wash., and the Y. M 
C. A. welfare car at the camps of the Potlateh Lum 
ber Company. In concluding his illustrated talk, M 

Goodell declared the Y. M. C. A. made better me 

and better citizens of those within the reach of it 
influence. 

There followed some statements of employers. A. W 
Laird told how Mr. Goodell had a year or so ago e 
plained the welfare work to the late William Dear, 
the predecessor of Mr. Laird, and Mr. Deary had sai 
that if it would do anything to help the men he wa 
for it. Mr. Laird spoke highly of the result of th 
year’s experience at his company’s camps, not meas 
ured in dollars and cents but in the good it had don 

R. W. Mercereau, of the Doty Lumber & Shingh 
Company, expressed his approval of the Y. M. C. A 
club house at that company’s plant at Doty, and ex 
plained the nature of the work being done for its em 
ployees. It is the social center of the town, and th 
men and their families all participate in its benefits. 

T. P. Jones, superintendent of logging of the Pot 
latch Lumber Company, said that its men are all 
pleased with the benefits they are receiving from th 
elub car at their camp. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
said the company established a club house for the 
Y. M. C. A. at one of its camps last January and he 
believed the men liked it. Another camp did not have 
the Y. M. C. A., and while he believed it was a good 
thing for the men, it had not been demonstrated that 
it enabled them to put logs in any cheaper. The 
company is continuing the club house and hopes yet 
to prove that it permits of cheaper logging. As a 
matter of sentiment, Mr. Lewis favored it. 

J. D. Young told of the Y. M. C. A. elub house in 
the Inman-Poulson Lumber Company’s camps. He 
declared it brought better men to them. If they 
wanted whisky bloats at their camp they would run 
them wide open as formerly, but the Y. M. C. A. club 
house and its influence were bringing a better class of 
men. Only recently he spoke to 70 men at his camp, 
and asked the men what they thought of it. Of these, 
67 favored it, and 8 only were against it, and the 
expression was secured by unsigned written statements 
from them. He only wished that that club house was 
double its size. The expense was 11% percent added to 
the pay roll, and he believed it added 5 or 6 percent 
more to the efficiency of the men, for they are doing 
12 percent better at their camps this year than last 
year. 

George F. Fox, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
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pany’s logging department, Bonner, Mont., added his 
approval of the Y. M. C. A. logging camp work. 
\v, A. Sellwood, who had charge of construction 
up Y. M. C. A. work, told of some of the experiences 
this work. 
everal employees of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany’s camps told of their appreciation of the Y. M. 
A. camp work, including William Pollock and Tom 
nelly. The latter, especially was enthusiastic in 
praise of the great help to the men of James Lans- 
ry, the Y. M. C. A. secretary at their camp. He is 
‘ir first aid, he declared. 
Secretary Lansbury spoke briefly owing to the limited 
time. Born in the heart of London, he is now a worker 
the Y. M. C. A. logging camps. He declared he had 
always supposed he was the black sheep in the family 
ntil he read the August McClure’s and learned that the 
est of his relatives in London were in jail as suf- 
fragettes. He spoke strongly and fervently, declaring 
at the outset that he could better talk to lumber jacks. 
The experiences he related kept his auditors interested 
and amused. 
“The Y. M. C. A. in the logging camp is practical. 
If | had a year in Mr. Lewis’ logging camp I would 





B. R. LEWIS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
With the Clear Lake Lumber Company. 


guarantee to make logs cheaper or work for nothing,’’ 
declared Mr. Lansbury, in conclusion, as he sat down 
amid a burst of applause. 

Mr. Toole, in closing the meeting, expressed his 
earnest approval of any movement such as this, de- 
signed to bring about the moral and physical better- 
ment of a class of men that need such help. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Friday morning’s session was called to order about 
9:45 by the presiding officer, J. J. Donovan. The secre- 
tury read more telegrams of regrets and also one from 
President E. P. Blake, urging that the congress take 
some action toward securing chairs of logging engineer- 
ing in western universities and colleges. 

The Chair then introduced B. R. Lewis, of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Lewis’ 
address was on the program for Thursday, but its de- 
livery was postponed until this session. He spoke on 
the subject of ‘The Model Logging Camp,’’ as follows: 


THE MODEL LOGGING CAMP. 


B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, Wash., Describes His Com- 
pany’s Structures. 





Your secretary has insisted upon my presenting a paper 
to this logging congress on modern camp buildings, but I 
um afraid if I hold myself strictly to this subject it will 
be of very little interest to the principal loggers in this 
congress, as camp buildings are only one of the small de- 
tails in getting our logs to the sawmill. 

Our company has two types of camps. Camp 1, located on 
the south side of the Skagit River, at an elevation of about 
00 feet, is composed of fourteen bunk houses 12 by 26, 
built on sleds, extending four feet from the bunk house in 
the rear and six feet on the front, so they can readily be 
loaded on ears. The sleds are put together with two cross 
titibers and bolted with three %4-inch rods. The bunk houses 
we built with joist, studding and rafters two feet apart, 
sheeted with No, 2 shiplap, sided with 4-inch D. & M. put on 
perpendicularly, and a shingle room. The floor is 2 by 4 
I). & M., with one window in the rear and two in the front 
und one door. 

each bunk house is furnished with six double steel bunks 
with springs and mattresses, with capacity of twelve men, 
und one 26-inch stove. 

In addition to this we have a wash room built separate 

1 by 2 We have a beth-room and dry-room 12 by 36 
feet. The dry-room is 12 by 24 feet, furnished with a large 

iter with twelve 1-inch coils. A 100-gallon tank in the 
bathroom is 12 by 12 feet, and is furnished with three 
hower baths and an 814-foot galvanized iron sink. This is 

uc of the most popular features that we have at camp. 


For Recreation, Health and Comfort. 


_ We have a Y. M. C. A. building built in two sections so 
it can be loaded on cars the same as the other buildings ; 
‘he two sections joined together are 24 by 40 feet. The com- 
puny pays the secretary and furnishes the light and heat 
‘nd the men furnish the paraphernalia. They now have two 
pool-tables, phonograph, and they take about thirty daily, 
ekly and monthly papers and magazines, and they have 
library of about 650 volumes. together with a clothes 
Ss, punching bag and games of different kinds. 
_Uur office and commissary is built in the same style as 
‘he other buildings and is 12 by 40 feet. We have another 
huilding 12 by 86 feet which is fur the foreman, clerks, etc. 
‘nother building 12 by 24 is for the superintendent and the 
ihanagement, 








Our main dining room is 24 by 76 feet. Our kitchen and 
rooms for the cook-house force are 26 by 46 feet. Our build- 
ings are all lighted with electricity. Our dynamo house is 
also made portable as well as the tool house, warehouse and 


filing house—everything with the exception of the cook- , 


house. ‘The next cook-house that we build we anticipate 
building it in sections so it can be readily moved. 

Camp 2 is built at an elevation of eleven hundred feet and 
is built permanently on the old plan, but is very light and 
roomy. The bunk-houses are furnished with iron beds, 
springs and mattresses, each house holding about forty men. 
The cook-house is on the same plan as that at Camp 1, 
with the exception that it had a little more light in it, 
making it much more pleasant, which I consider is a very 
good idea. 

We have a shower bath and dry-room at this camp, but 
no Y. M. C. A. building. The office is built on about the 
same plan. We furnish both the camps the same and it is 
hard to tell which gives the more satisfaction. 


A Doubtful Provision. ‘ 

We have given the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 1 a good deal 
of study and we can not figure that it keeps the men any 
longer, or gives any more satisfaction to the crew, or, in 
other words, enables us to put in logs any cheaper. We 
have thought perhaps this was caused by our not having 
as good supervision at that camp, for the first eight months 
of this year our foreman did not have the nerve that he 
should have had in handling his men. I consider camp 
buildings and equipment a business proposition. The only 
reason we have for bettering our equipment, camp buildings, 
ete., is to enable us to deliver our logs to the mill at the 
lowest possible price and my experience has taught me that, 
no matter how good your accommodations and your board, 
unless you make the men pay well for them and maintain 
good discipline you will not be able to accomplish these 
results. 

Strict Discipline an Essential. 


This brings me down to my remark at the beginning of 
this address, that camp buildings are only a small detail 
of getting the logs to the mill; the main thing is supervision. 
You will agree with me when I say that the men are not 
as efficient as they were twenty years ago but I think the 
supervision is much weaker than it was years ago, and this 
is an principal cause of the lack of efficiency in our woods 
today. 

When you find a foreman who will apply himself to 
modern methods of putting in logs and at the same time 
hold the men down to the old method of discipline you 
will find a man who gets better results for his company. 

We have had too much prosperity generally and the lum- 
bermen are not sufficiently organized to protect their own 
interests. I believe that the men should be given good 
board and good, comfortable accommodations—this should 
attract the better class of men—and then run our business 
with a strong hand. 





Rules for Handling Employees. 

I have given our superintendent instructions when a man 
was maliciously destroying our tools or other equipment to 
charge him up with the damage he had done; when he 
neglected his duty to discharge him and dock him for his 
time. We have established a rule that every man must give 
notice the day before he leaves our camp and every man in 
an important position, such as cook, blacksmith, hooktender, 
loader and engineer etc., who left our employ without giv- 
ing us time to get a man in his place we would not settle 
with. If such rules as these were put into effect by all 
lumbermen I think it would increase the general efficiency 
of all of our men; also requiring those in important posi- 
tions to have good records before they could assume a higher 
position with an increase of wage. This is all up to the 
loggers and lumbermen themselves. As it is now, every man 
is for himself and does not try to work with his neigh- 
bors: the men are better organized than their employers. 
I believe in being just with the men and in forcing,them to 
be square with the company. 


Cost of Boarding Woodsmen. 

Another matter in this line that interests me very much 
is the price of board. We have been charging $5.50, but be- 
ginning October 1 our company is going to charge $6 per 
week board. as we find we must get this price or we can 
not come out even on our cook-house, and our company 
purchases its supplies at wholesale, while if we had to pur- 
chase them at the regular retail price our loss on the cook- 
house would be something disastrous. The price of provi- 
sions has been constantly going up and there is no reason 
why we should not increase the board, and in justice to 
ourselves we should get $6 per week, and the only reason 
we have not done this before is on account of the lack of 
coéperation. But beginning October 1, regardless of what 
our neighbors do, the Clear Lake Lumber Company will 
charge $6 a week board in its camps, and will advance its 
board hereafter according to the advance in provisions. The 
recent advance in meats alone would warrant us in making 
this advance of 50 cents per week. 

Our idea in constructing our camps is to take good care of 
our men and make them as comfortable as possible ; not humor 
them but keep them in their natural element and make them 
feel at home, but make them pay for what they get. 


H. J. Robinson, Portland, Ore., of the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Company, was also on Thursday’s program, but 
remained over and delivered his address Friday morning 
on ‘*Handling Air’’: 


HANDLING AIR. 


Covering the Maintenance and Proper Handling of 
Brakes by H. J. Robinson, Portland, Ore. 








When requested to prepare a paper regarding air brakes 
the question arose as to what particular phase of this sub- 
ject would most interest this meeting, realizing that_a great 
deal of a technical nature could be brought out, also that 
a resume of the many improvements which have been de- 
veloped during the last few years might be of interest. 
However, it was decided that a short talk covering mainte- 
nance and proper handling of brakes in logging service 
would probably be of more practical benefit and therefore of 
more interest to a meeting of practical men such as are 
here assembled. 

The air brake is quite generally looked upon purely as a 
safety device, and while this is quite true, it has other 
reasons for its existence. e 

It may be somewhat of a surprise to hear it stated that 
the brake under a single car is more powerful than the 
locomotive than pulls the train: but this is a proven fact. 
It takes a locomotive and ordinary passenger train from 
five to ten minutes and a distance of five to seven miles to 
attain a speed of sixty miles per hour. We are able to 
stop the average passenger train in about twenty seconds 
time and in less than two thousand feet. 

To illustrate more graphically the work performed by 
the brake in dissipating energy, we might take the ex- 
ample of a passenger train consisting of two locomotives 
weighing 194 tons each and ten passenger cars weighing 
75 tons each and running at a speed of 80 miles per hour: 
the work done in stopping this train being sufficient to lift 
a weight of one ton over 48 miles or sufficient to lift a 
weight of 737 tons to the top of_a_ building 347 feet high. 
This make-up of train and speed is not unusual in some 
parts of the East. f ; 

This is mentioned to show the importance of the air 
brake, not only as a safety device but as a vital factor in 
the transportation problem, as it would be impossible to 
operate modern heavy and long trains at speeds which are 
now common, if it were not possible to dissipate quickly 


the energy stored in the train as is done by means of the 
air_ brake. 

Considering the investment, there is no part of the rail 
way equipment which gives greater material returns if 
properly installed, maintained and operated, as by its use 
only is it possible to stop modern trains quickly, smoothiy 
and without damage to rolling stock or lading. 


Air Brakes an Important Factor in Handling Logging 
Trains. 

Air brakes are now recognized as being an important 
factor in handling logging trains and are especially adapted 
for this particular service on account of the steep 
encountered. 

Where hand brakes alone are in use, the question of per- 
sonal injury is paramount and in addition it is not possible 
to obtain the same smoothness of operation as with the air 
brake. SJid flat and broken wheels are in nearly all cases 
the result of using handbrakes. 

Uniformity of wheel temperature can not be chtained 
with hand brakes used in conjunction with air brakes be- 
cause of the human element and the great variation in 
brake force delivered to the wheels with various weights 
of cars, designs of hand brake gear, etc.; also, on account 
of great and unavoidable difference in the air pressure 
existing in the brake cylinders and, therefore, on the brake 
shoes at the time the train men apply or re-apply the hand 
brakes. F 

The minimum of wheel damage in the form of cracked 
plates and slid flat and the maximum train safety can only 
be obtaiued by the use of the air brake exclusively for con- 
trolling trains on descending grades, for by this means only 
can the brake force be most uniformly developed on the 
different cars : 

It has been observed in some few cases that the hand 
and air brakes worked opposite to each other instead of 
in harmony. ‘This is especially dangerous, as should train- 
men be applying the hand brakes and the air brake be 
applied at the same time, the trainmen are more than likely 
injured. 'The Federal authorities do not allow this condi- 
tion to exist on roads doing interstate business on account 
of this danger and care should be taken when applying air 
brakes on logging roads to have the hand and air brakes 
work in harmony. 

It may be said that often air brakes as applied to the 
majority of logging cars are not efficient, when used alone 
to control trains when descending very heavy grades, such 
as are encountered on logging roads, and it is therefore 
necessary to use hand brakes in addition to the air brakes. 

In order to obtain the necessary amount of braking power 
by using air alone, some few logging roads are using what 
is termed “Combined Automatic and Straight Air.” This 
is the ordinary quick action automatic brake with the addi- 
tion of straight air on both the locomotive and cars, which 
consist of another pipe line and a few additional operat- 
ing parts. 

With this arrangement when descending a grade the 
automatic brake is applied and before being released the 
straight air is applied also; the automatic brake can then 
be released and with the straight air held, applied pressure 
is maintained in the brake cylinders throughout the train, 
the amount of pressure depending upon the adjustment of 
a reducing valve which may be varied to meet conditions 
of grade, etc. With the straight air holding the brakes 
applied and the automatic brake in release, the brake sys- 
tem becomes fully charged and full braking power is there- 
fore a lable at all times should an emergency arise or it 
be desirable to make a quick stop. 

If more breaking power is required than can be obtained 
by the use of one brake cylinder as for exceptionally heavy 
grades, a second brake cylinder can be applied in conjunc- 
tion with the straight air by which means the braking 
power may be increased while descending the grade at the 
option of the engineer. 


grades 





Handling Log Trains on Down Grades. 

Perhaps the most simple solution of the problem of 
handling log trains down very heavy grades is to increase 
the braking power on the cars to between 100 and 125 pery- 
cent of their light weight, then by means of a double regu- 
lation of brake pipe pressure use a low pressure when han- 
dling empty cars in order to avcid sliding wheels and a 
higher pressure when handling loaded cars in order to get 
the required braking power property to control the speed 
when descending grades. " 

In order to obtain this high amount of braking power, 
on loaded cars a larger brake cylinder and auxillary reser- 
voir would be necessary than where the braking power is 
based on the light weight of the car as is now the general 
practice. 

This scheme is not practical when logging cars are to be 
mixed with other cars jn general merchandise trains as the 
braking power would be so much higher than the general 
service cars when empty that slid flat wheels would be had 
on the logging cars. 

An improved type of retaining valve is also now avail- 
able which has a_ spring-weighted valve instead of the 
usual iron weight and is therefore more reliable, as its 
action is not affected if it should be a little out of vertical 
on the car, and which is often the case in logging service. 
These retaining valves can be obtained to hold such pres- 
sure as is requisite for any particular grade. 

To mect a similar condition in heavy ore, coal and oil 
service there has been developed what is termed an “Empty 
and Load Brake.’’ Two brake cylinders, as well as some 
other additional apparatus, are used with this equipment, 
only one of the cylinders being used when the car is empty, 
but both being used when the car is loaded, in this way in- 
creasing the braking power on the loaded car to about the 
same percentage of its total weight loaded as it is braking 
when empty. This can perhaps be more readily understood 
from the statement that with this type of brake the loaded 
ears can be handled approximately as easily down the grade 
as empty cars at the present time. 

This would no doubt make an ideal brake for logging 
service but is somewhat complicated and for that reason 
and because most logging roads are not equipped with cars 
for this class of apparatus, the device has not been brought 
to the notice of those in the logging business who might 
possibly be interested. ; 

Like all mechanical devices the air brake must be prop- 
erly maintained to remain efficient. This means that the 
triple valve on each car must be clean and properly lubri- 
cated, the brake ecvlinder packing leather in good condition 
and lubricated with a special lubricant which will preserve 
the leather and keep it from becoming porous or hard as 
will result if ordinary oils are used. Piston travel must 
be properly maintained between five and eight inches and 
brake rigging must be adjusted so that no part fouls and 
prevents the braking power being transmitted to the brake 
shoes. 

Holding of Brakes for Long Periods to Be Avoided. 

In handling trains when descending grades, high speed 
and holding the brakes applied for long periods should be 
avoided. The brakes should be released and recharged as 
often as speed and excess pressure will permit. Some of 
the points to be considered in this connection being: 

The brake work required for a stop increases much more 
rapidly than the speed. This may be illustrated by the 
fact that with present form of passenger equipment a train 
running at 60 miles an hour can be stopped in about 1,100 
feet, but that if the same train is running at 80 miles an 
hour and the same brake applied with the same force it 
will still be running 60 miles an hour at the end of 1100 
feet or at the point it was stopped from the speed of 60 
miles per hour. 

On a descending grade a certain portion of the braking 
or holding power is required to prevent an increase In 
speed. The accelerating force, due to grade alone, is 20 
pounds per ton percent grade, so that it may readily be 
seen the work required of each brake to prevent a_ gain 
in speed increases with the weight of the load. Should 


there be any cars in a train having poor holding brakes, 
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the weight of such cars is added to that of the cars having 
good brakes and increases the difficulty of properly con- 
trolling the speed of the train. . 

_ A train can not be said to be under proper control if it 
is barely* possible to prevent the speed increasing, as the 
holding power available for stopping a train is that in 
excess of what is necessary to prevent a gain in speed. As 
generally understood, a train is under control when it can 
be brought to a stop in a reasonable flagging distance. 


Amount of Pressure Obtainable. 


The amount of pressure obtained in the brake cylinder 
depends on the amount of pressure in the auxiliary reser- 
voir at the time the brake is applied and as the pressure 
reaches the auxiliary through a small groove in the triple 
valve, sufficient time should be allowed to replace the air 
used in a previous brake application before again applying 
the brake. 

The braking power available depends upon the amount of 
pressure admitted to and maintained in the brake cylinder, 
and in order to hold the pressure the brake cylinder and its 
connections must be tight and the packing leather in good 
condition. Quite often the latest improved brake equip- 
ment is purchased at considerable expense and then the 
efficiency of the equipment impaired by lack of proper 
maintenance, and it can be readily understood that if brake 
cylinder leakage exists all of the other brake apparatus is 
useless so far as its ability to control the train is con- 
cerned. 

Retaining valves are an important factor in grade work 
and should be maintained in good condition, and all used 
when descending grades. The value of the retaining valve 
will be better understood when it is stated that the 15 
pounds pressure it holds in the brake cylinder equals nearly 
one-third of the total brake power possible to obtain on a 
ear with a full service application from the usual standard 
(70 pounds) pressure, and in addition helps to hold the 
train while recharging the auxiliary reservoir by reason of 
blowing down brake cylinder pressure slowly when the 
brakes are released. 

In order to determine if all brakes are performing the 
work expected there is no better plan than that of feeling 
the wheel temperature on arrival of the train at the foot 
of the grade. Should the wheels under any car show a 
lower temperature than the average for the entire train 
it indicates that the ke on the car is in poor condition. 
(This is termed the “Thermal Test’ and is more reliable 
than any other known, but can not of course be made when 
hand brakes are used in conjunction with air brakes.) 

Much could be written concerning the subject of “Air 
Brakes,” only a very few of the points which it was 
thought might be of interest having been covered in this 
paper, but the writer wishes to take this opportunity of 
advising that it will be considered a pleasure at any time 
to render any possible assistance in air brake matter to 


logging roads. 
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Mr. Robinson’s address was received with a great 
deal of interest and at its conclusion Mr. Donovan called 
especial attention to a statement in the address that 
a train properly equipped with brakes, when running 
60 miles per hour, could be stopped within 1,100 feet, 
but the same train running 80 miles per hour with these 
brakes applied would still be running 60 miles per hour 
at end of 1,100 feet. Mr. Donovan also said that 
although George Westinghouse had made modern rail- 
roading possible, many of the best informed railroad 
men do not ride on the fastest trains because of the 
above condition. 

The Chair called E. T. Allen to the floor, saying that 
the forester was so well known he needed no intro- 
duction. Mr. Allen’s subject was entitled ‘‘ Latest De 
vices for Forest Protection.’’ 


FOREST PROTECTION DEVICES. 


By E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore.—Forestry the 
Final Analysis of an Entity. 


A truth less realized in America than in older countries 
is that forest industry is in the final analysis an entity. 
Man needs wood in various forms. To make the earth sup- 
ply it, adding such labor as is required to make it available 
and suitable for his use, is a business. Convenience may 
require that it be conducted by one unit of management, as 
when the small mill cuts its own timber and retails to local 
consumers, or by several, as when timber, logging, manu- 
facturing, jobbing, transporting and retailing are each under 
separate proprietorship. But although the latter system 
may produce some conflict of interest, between its units, it 
can not possibly destroy the greater mutual interest of all 
branches of one business. In the long run the prosperity of 
all has a common basis and this must include perpetuation 
of the resource dealt with, economy in every process, and 
just payment bv the consumer for the services rendered. 

Everyone of these three things involves more than is 
under the individual control of any unit. It involves the 
influence of the other units and of the public. Consequently 
you as loggers should be interested not only in the economies 
of your own processes, which this congress is called pri- 
marily to discuss, but also in the progress of forest protec- 
tion and its incidental work of public education in many 
things that affect the industry as a whole. And while 
latest devices for fire fighting are what I was really asked 
to report upon, I believe there is quite as much real develop- 
ment by protective agencies along other lines, and that 
there is perhaps even more need for us all to understand 
its trend and object. 








Growth of Codperative Patrol Movement. 


The coéperative patrol movement in the Pacific Northwest 
has had phenomenal growth. It is only about seven years 
since the forest protective association was formed by a few 
timber owners in the Coeur d’Alene district. Their plan did 
not go beyond cheapening and improving a local fire patrol. 
Now there is a chain of similar associations from the Mon- 
tana Rockies to northern California patrolling over 20,- 
000,000 acres, employing many hundred trained men, and 
spending hundreds of thousands a year. They protect about 
590.000.000.000 feet of timber, or a fifth of the Nation’s 
entire supply, and keep the loss down to so negligible a 
figure that it can hardly be expressed in terms of percentage. 

Coéperative patrol has proved so successful that even in 
these few years it has established a wholly new channel for 
the direction of public forest protection policies, State and 
Federal. Once almost regarded as disciplinary and directed 
at lumbermen, necessarily originated and executed without 
consulting their interest, forest legislation is now mainly 
along the lines of strengthening a team relation between 
lumbermen and official agencies, one which shall utilize 
private interest and competence to the utmost. The asso- 
ciations have legalized official standing as representatives 
of the State or Government. Whereas, at one time the 
effort was to collect from forest owners funds to be expended 
by public officials, it is now rather to discover ways in 
which private protective systems can serve as the most 
efficient agencies for public expenditure. They are also con- 
sulted as to punitive laws and constituted a constabulary to 
enforce them. 

I sometimes wonder whether the true significance of this 
change is realized. It means that those Coeur d’Alene men 
unwittingly discovered a gate through which forest industry 
is passing the barrier of public misunderstanding and dis- 
trust to take its rightful place in the community as a useful 
and commendable industry. Certainly it has not its right- 
ful place until its voice is welcomed and respected in all 





men’s councils that affect its welfare. To have such a voice 
in strictly protective affairs is not so old or trifling a thing 
that we should accept it without gratification. It is in- 
finitely more important that it is also the voice of all forest 
industry, earning an influence in all affairs that affect the 
lumberman, whether the making and enforcing of laws or of 
that which is greater than law—public sentiment. 
Alliance Formed to Carry on Patrol Work. 

When the extending and improvement of codperative 
patrol became of recognized importance, the pioneer asso- 
ciations allied in the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation to maintain facilities for this purpose and also for 
carrying on a campaign of public education in the fire evil, 
so there might be fewer fires to find and fight. To some of 
you, perhaps, it still symbolizes these things only. You 
know only of its forest fire conferences and its precautionary 
material that reaches the reading public. To such, before 
passing to devices for fire prevention, I want to speak of 
the system by which our organization assists you in these 
other things I have suggested. : 

The truth is that the work of the central association is 
now chiefly along these other lines. Its part in developing 
local fire work is practically accomplished. Of twenty-five 
local associations on the Coast (seventeen in Oregon alone) 
only the original five in Idaho and Washington do not owe 
their existence to its organizing influence. To a large extent 
it shaped the laws and appropriations under which they work. 
It has facilitated their exchange of methods to increase effi- 
ciency and by its educational work done much to prevent 
carelessness with fire from overtaxing methods and funds. 
And it still contributes perhaps as much as ever in most of 
those directions. Yet in the nature of things it must do 
so with less proportionate title to credit and more anony- 
mously. It would fail did it not built up independent effi- 
ciency among the locals and, obviously, since it is they 
who must maintain membership and make assessments, it 
must let them utilize to the fullest every opportunity to 
point to success in local matters outside of their fire work, 
even if the central association is really the prime mover. 

_ Consequently the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation is more and more assuming the less spectacular but 
no less necessary functions which, for similar expedient 
reasons, the locals can not perform. It has been the chief 
promoter of reciprocal relations between associations, State 
and Federal protective agencies, not only locally but in 
such matters as securing large sums for Northwestern States 
under the Weeks Law. It represents western forest 
interests in all national affairs. It conducts studies of forest 
taxation. It sees that the progressiveness of the Pacific 
forest owner and the safety of Pacific timber are known all 
over the United States, doing so by personal representation, 
by skilful publicity, and by exhibits at numerous eastern 
expositions. Inquiries as to methods come from as far as 
Russia and Tasmania. It keeps in touch with similar forest 
owners’ organizations in the Lake States, the East and 
Canada. Through newspapers, magazines, conventions, 
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clubs, commissions and public boards, it utilizes every oppor- 
tunity to reach our local northwestern public. 

In short, no matter what or where the tendency or the 
crisis, western forest industry is assured representation 
which is not suspected of ulterior motive but welcomed be- 
cause it is kept scrupulously free from any but mutual 
private and public interest. And throughout it teaches this 
true principle—that not forests but forest industry is what 
America really seeks to perpetuate; that there is no object 
in growing or preserving forests without at the same time 
affording justice and stability to the industry that alone 
can make them useful; and that it is one great industry 
which can not suffer undeserved injury in any branch with- 
out injuring all and eventually the public. 






The National Conservation Congress. 

sefore leaving this class of medern devices for forest 
protection, perhaps I should report briefly on one particu- 
lar project. You have all heard of the National Conserva- 
tion Congress, a yearly gathering of prominent and influen- 
tial people from all over the country, which should have 
much power but has at times degenerated into a_ political 
arena and at others into a narrow and not very constructive 
discussion of subjects in which lumbermen or foresters have 
only a general interest, if any. A result of our influence, 
since taking the stand that forest industry (and that of 
the Pacific coast by no means least) should have a voice in 
such affairs. is that this year in Washington, where the 
congress will have unusual influence, it is to be devoted 
largely to lumbering and forestry, discussed by people who 
are part of them and know what they are talking about 
and with funds for giving the information wide publicity. 
Fifty men have been assigned study of practical subjects. 
The lumberman’s point of view will be fully presented, and 
the most important topics have been assigned to speakers 
from the Pacific. Northwest. articular attention will be 
given to showing the public the business conditions that 
govern the production and sale of lumber. 

teturning now to fire prevention in the woods and around 
our camps. Never in history has there been such rapid 
advance in technical methods as since our State, Federal 
and private fire fighters have attacked the problem jointly 
with full knowledge of each other's inventions and a friendly 
spirit of rivalry. Coiéperation has removed the tendency to 
regard each other as impractical and consequently to dis- 
regard different theories. 






The Oregon Compulsory Patrol Law. 

In reviewing progress since our last meeting perhaps the 
most notable innovation is the Oregon compulsory patrol 
law enacted last winter. Every timber owner must main- 
tain a patrol as good as do 51 percent of his neighbors, or 
the State may do the work and collect a maximum of 5 
cents an acre in the same manner that taxes are collected. 
The State forester has platted the entire private ownership 
of the State and of those not already doing good work 






requires that they install patrol or join an association 
He encourages the latter course. There has been surpris- 
ingly little objection to the law and so far no necessity of 
State action. Although to learn ownership and get thi: rg 
going has taken much of the season, about 3,000 own ts 
are now paying into the associations for the first tiie 
The State also contributes to these associations. a 

It was a comparatively easy season judged by mod rn 
standards, for losses were negligible—probably the least in 
northwestern history. We must not forget, however, that 
this was not all due to the weather. In old days, as m\ ch 
dry windy weather as we had this year always did Much 
damage, for there were countless smouldering fires for it to 
fan up and no machinery for jumping on them. It m ans 
that protection is so good now that we don’t have to Worry 
except in a very bad year. But the bad year will come 
and there is none the less need for constantly strengthen. 
ing our defense to meet it. A good year gives just the 
chances needed for perfecting details we can not touch When 
overworked. 

Progress in Telephone and Trail Building. 

Consequently this season has seen much progress in tele. 
phone and trail building and particularly in equipping look- 
out stations, There is increasing use of men for this pur- 
pose only, with facilities for taking and communicating 





cross-bearings on fires so that other men can be sent to 
the exact spot without delay. Some of the results haye 


been remarkable, locating a distant fire on the exact forty, 
This work is done by the use of good maps and carefuliy 
oriented protractor dials, much as courses are laid on 4 
ship's chart. Portable telephones are found useful py 
mounted patrolmen, but there is no less need for permanent 
lines and these are being better built than before. ‘The 
Forest Service in particular is also doing much experiment- 
ing with specially weather- and bullet proof instruments 

Portable wireless is not yet in use with us, but its prob- 
able value as an auxiliary to trunk telephone systems, espe 
cially in rough country or at large tires, is causing con- 
siderable experiment and next year is likely to see field tests, 

Among experiments with tools, one likely to interest Jog- 
gers is a gasoline fire engine built by the Forest Service 
for use around camps or elsewhere that water is obtainable. 
Costing but $200, it is said to deliver 25 gallons a minute 
through 1,000 feet of 2-inch hose with a 150-foot rise. 

We have all long known that our greatest fire danger 
lies in the hot dry interior wind known all over the Pacitic 
coast under different names. It is a “Chinook” in spring 
or winter; in summer the “east wind” of the Cascade region, 
the “norther” of California, and east of the Columbia Basin 
is likely to be deflected eastward up the Idaho mountains. 
It has caused most of our disastrous sweeping fires and, as 
our facilities for handling ordinary conditions are becoming 
adequate, constitutes our great future hazard. <A city fire 
department may seem perfect, but an earthquake may burn 
a San Francisco, and no forest region subject to a wind 
like this is wholly immune from a Hinckley, Gaudette, or 
Coeur d'Alene forest fire calamity. 








Forecasting the ‘‘Chinook.”’ 

The Weather Bureau, the Forest Service and the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association have just inaugurated 
a study of the possibility of accurately forecasting this wind 
and distributing the information to loggers and protective 
agencies so that if conditions warrant camps can be shut 
down, burning delayed or other precautions taken. Gener 
ally speaking, it should be simpler than most weather pri 
dicting, for the conditions producing the wind are interior, 
not at sea, and can be observed. They consist of a high 
pressure area in upper British Columbia or Alberta coin 
cident with a low pressure area in the California region, 
causing the flow from one to the other of a violent interior 
air current which carries no moisture and is consequently 
exceedingly drying 

Theoretically, all that is necessary to forecast this is 
promptly reported barometrical readings from both regions 
and we have taken steps to secure the codperation of the 
American and Canadian weather officials in this respect. 
Practically, there may be difficulty in getting proper re 
ports from the sparsely-settled portion of the northern 
area and also in calculating local exceptions to the general 
current. Certain parts of our territory are affected by such 
a wind under general and determinable conditions but others 
may have the general wind diverted by other pressure areas 
or be subject to dry winds caused wholly by the latter. 
Until these questions have been further studied it is hardly 
wise to attempt systematic forecasts, for mistakes in the 
beginning would brand the project as impractical and only 
annoying. But we hope that by next season something 
will come of the investigations being made by District 
Forecaster Beals, in charge of the Portland Weather Bureau 
office, who has been authorized to work it out if possible. 
I may say here that some of the Idaho patrol associations 
are also experimenting with local barometer readings. 

Advisability of Burning Slash. 

This was not as good a season as hoped for slash burn- 
ing, but a great deal has been done, experience has been 
gained and belief in its advisability strengthened. There 
has been a marked tendency to tighten up on summer burn- 
ing and burning without permit. We are realizing that 
the slashing is our greatest menace. There has never been 
a year in which slashing fires were checked so quickly and 
watched so carefully until rain fall. There has been quite 
wide adoption of camp fire rules, specifying in print the 
responsibility of all employees and emphasizing that pre- 
venting fire comes before getting out logs. The experiment 
will probably result in improved rules next year. 

If there is anything needed in the average camp, espe- 
cially now that the woods are full of patrolmen, it is 
clear understanding of the foreman’s responsibility for fire. 
He can not be blamed if, considering getting out logs the 
work upon which he is judged, he is reluctant to let any- 
thing interfere with it. His duty when this involves fire 
risk, both individually and in relation to the demands of 
fire wardens, should be most clearly laid down by his em- 
ployer. Given such an understanding he often has the best 
possible judgment in the premises, but not always. Some- 
times he does not know as much about fire risk as a spe- 
cially-trained firewarden. Whichever the case, the respon- 
sibility should be fixed in advance. 

I do not think the time far distant when every logging 
camp will have a fire plan, as specific as the safety equip- 
ment and drills aboard ship, including, not only every safe- 
guarding appliance and the movements of the men in case 
of fire, but also precautionary planning of all operations. 
We do this with a mill. It is far more important with the 
material that supports the whole industry. 

The protective branch of forest industry is no longer 
merely the patrol of mountain slopes by the owner. While 
he is reducing that end of it to a science, protection is in 
the nature of things being forced to serve more and more 
as the interpreter between all forest industry and the pub- 
lic, and to remove every hazard for which the industry itself 
may be held responsible. It must deal more and more with 
the logger and needs not only his support but also his 
technical thought and advice. We are all in one business 
and it pays to safeguard it. It is also more or less the 
public’s business, and if we don’t protect the public it may 
take a hand in ways to make us regretful. The more sin- 
cerity and ingenuity we all devote to forest protection, in 
field and camp, the sooner will lumbermen as a class reach 
a position where their voice will be welcomed as that, not 
of greedy acquirers and destroyers of trees, but of most 
useful servants of the commonwealth, deserving its reward 
for fostering and furnishing one of life’s essentials. 


The next subject on the program was electrie logging 
and E. J. Barry, now electrical engineer for the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wasl.., 
formerly with the Potlatch Lumber Company. In his 
address on ‘‘Logging by Electricity’? he told of the 
installation of two electric logging engines last year by 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED DONKEY USED BY POT- 
LATCH LUMBER COMPANY. 


the Potlatch Lumber Company, of Elk River, Idaho, and 
the results obtained. He said: 


LOGGING BY ELECTRICITY. 


E. J. Barry, of Tacoma, Wash., Describes Work of 


Electric Engines. 


In October of last year the Potlatch Lumber Company, of 
Elk River, Idaho, placed in service two electric logging en- 
vines, and from results obtained, it is confidently expected 
that these will prove the forerunners of many similar in- 
stallations in all countries where logeing operations are car- 
ried on 

last month the writer was able to make a test on these 
machines and the results are given in the hope that they 
may be of interest to lumbermen in general. 

ihe logging engines were especially designed and built for 
electric drive by the Willamette Iron & Steel Company, Port- 
land, Ore., for use with what is known as the McFarlane 
Skyline system. ‘The McFarlane system is especially adapted 
for use in countries where the logs have to be removed from 
steep hillsides. A one and a half inch steel cable is an- 
chored to standing timber on the crest of the hill the other 
being fastened to the hoisting drum of the donkey. This 
cable may be carried out a distance of 4,000 feet under favor- 
able conditions; that is to say, where the weight of the 
trailing log will not cause too great a sag. 

A carrier or trolley attached to an endless line brings in 
the logs, clearing the entire hillside within the limits of its 
travel. When one portion has been cleared the main cable 
is moved to a new location, and so on until a radius of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet has been cleared of timber. The logging 
engine may remain in one place for two or three weeks and 
thus save the expense of moving continually, which the older 
method of ground haulage involves. Also the logs are in 
much better condition for the sawmill when they have not 
been hauled bodily over gravel and rocks. Pieces of gravel 
are embedded in the bark with disastrous results to the saws 
when they come in contact. The skyline method permits of 
much faster handling as the logs, having only one end trail- 
ing, are not likely to encounter obstacles. 


Electrical Equipment. 


The electrical equipment of each machine consists of one 150 

horsepower General Electric, form M, 550-volt, 600 R.P.M., 
60 cycle, 3-phase wound, secondary logging type motor, 
equipped with solenoid brake. The motor is totally enclosed 
and of very rugged construction to withstand the exceedingly 
hard service the work involves. The control consists of a 
seven-point controller connected to a bank of resistance grids 
located in the rear of the skids on which the machine is 
mounted. The controller also operates the primary circuit, 
making the drive self-contained. 

As a safeguard, a time element oil circuit breaker switch is 
also installed together with an ammeter mounted in view 
of the operator who is thus able to determine the safe stresses 
he can place on the steel cable. In practice it has been 
found that the cable is the weak link in the chain, the motor 
being able to take care of any and every load applied so far. 

The brakes are operated by air, from a Westinghouse 
compressor driven by a 71% horsepower motor. Compressed 
air also operates the signal whistle, a very important feature 
of logging equipments as in’most cases of long haulage the 
operator can not see the load on starting, but must depend 
on signals given by the block-tender as to what he has to do. 

Power is transmitted at 11,000 volts from the sawmill 
power plant located three-and-one-half miles from the pres- 
ent logging operations. 

A portable substation mounted on flat cars as shown in 
photographs steps down the voltage to 600. Power is then 
supplied to the motors by triple conductor 000 cable steel ar- 
mored and lead covered. 

Expulsion fuses and horn-gap arrestors protect the primary 
side of the 200-kilowatt three-phase, oil-cooled transformers. 


Line Construction Simple. 


The line construction has been made as simple as com- 
patible with safety and inclusive of all charges, clearing 
right of way, material and labor, but cost of land not in- 
cluded, amounted to $767 a mile. 

* * * 


The average daily haul for April this year was 33,000 feet 
for No. 1 donkey—an excellent showing, everything consid- 
ered. On May 13, the machine under test brought in 55,000 
feet of logs establishing a record. When certain mechanical 
defects in the equipment have been rectified it is expected that 
this record will be exceeded. The rate of travel of the trol- 
ley at present is 1,000 feet a minute, hauling in an average 
load of 1,700 log feet. It is expected to increase this rate of 
travel to 1,200 feet a minute on the new carrier shortly to be 
placed in operation. 

_It is to be remembered that the white pine logs in this 
district are small compared to the fir and cedar of the 
Coast timber, where the distances hauled would have to be 
shortened considerably. 

_ For the test a curve-drawing wattmeter was used with an 
indicating wattmeter as check; an ammeter and voltmeter 
Were used to check power factor. Running out_light the 
cartier showed an average power input of 84. Hauling in 
logs scaling 1,000 to 1,500 feet showed an average power 
1D] of 189 horsepower. Loading logs on cars averaged an 
input of 107 horsepower, power factor equal 68 percent aver- 


age 





Added Equipment Would Save Time and Power 
Consumption. 


A decided saving in time and power consumption would be 
effected by using a separate motor and light hoisting appa- 
ratus for loading and so permit loading and handling at the 
Sime time, At present the one hoist has to do duty for both 
Operations for which it is not suited. A 50 horsepower 
hotor would have ample capacity for loading logs either on 
tollways or cars. 

he advantages of electric over steam haulage can be 
Summed up briefly: No fuel required, with consequent wast- 
ige of good lumber averaging about 1.000 feet a day for each 
sine; elimination of fire risk in the forest; power labor 
Costs, no fireman or wood cutters required to supply fuel; 
no freezing of boiler tubes in winter and consequently no 
charge for night watchman in cold weather; maintenance 











costs less than with steam. Boilers have to be washed every 
two weeks and engines with reciprocating parts are harder 
on upkeep; no water required. This is often a serious item, 
it being necessary in ge cases to pump water for a dis- 
tance of two miles; no delays to get up steam and no shut 
downs through failure to pressure, a frequent happening on 
very long hauls; no danger of boiler explosion; greater 
adaptability in regard to speeds which can be increased be- 
yond standard engine speeds presently in use. 

This is an important point that will be recognized by all 
logging men, from the fact that the steam donkey is being 
built larger every year to give higher rotative speeds to in- 
crease the speed with which logs can be brought in. The 
speeds of reciprocating engines of the logging type appear 
to have reached a maximum owing to the great weight of 
the apparatus built to stand the racking strain which these 
speeds impose. On the other hand the speeds of motors are 
peculiarly adapted for fast work from the absence of recipro- 
cating parts and adaptability for speed control. 


Speed Variation With Efficiency an Essential. 


Speed variation with efficiency is an essential feature for 
logging work. There are places where logs must come in at 
the utmost speed available and others where a slow pace is 
necessary. ‘The electric motor of proper design fulfills these 
requirements more completely than any other mechanical 
appliance. The output of each machine can be standardized 
readily ; the output of steam donkeys will vary in ratio to 
the attention paid to proper firing; it is estimated that a 
saving of at least 50 cents a thousand would be effected. 

During 1911 the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, be- 
tween contracts and camps, hauled 81,000,000 feet log scale. 
On combined operations the gross saving would be $40,500 
from which the cost of energy would have to be deducted. 

Our records average 10-kilowatt hours for each one thou- 
sand feet logged. ‘This varies somewhat but is sufficient for 
practical purposes ; 810,000 kilowatt hours a year at a Tate of 
1.5 cents equals $12,150; $40,500 minus $12,150 equals $28,- 
350 saving, effected even at a minimum of 50 cents a thou- 
sand. The saving in elimination of one of the gravest fire 
risks can hardiv be estimated in dollars and cents, but would 
pay a heavy interest, no one can doubt. 

The Smith Power Company, of Marshfield, Ore., will have 
its electric logging engines in operation next summer when 
data dealing with Coast timber will be available. 

The development of logging by electricity will prove a 
valuable help from the central station point of view, espe- 
cially on the Pacific coast where transmission lines from 
hydro-electric plants pass through extensive logging areas. 
Naturally it is an off-peak load and continuous enough to be 
well worth trying to secure. 

My thanks are due to Mr. A. W. Laird, general manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company, for the courtesy and assis- 
tance rendered in making the test. 


Following Mr. Barry, E. F. Whitney, of the General 
Electric Company, Portiand, Ore., was introduced and 
delivered a very able and interesting address on the 
‘*Development of Electric Logging Machinery.’’ He 
said: 


LOGGING MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT. 


E. F. Whitney, of Portland, Ore., Discusses Advan- 
tages of Motors. * 





Pioneer applications of electricity always encounter a nat- 
ural skepticism as to their success—the trials are always un- 
der the most difficult and unfavorable conditions. Never- 
theless, we have yet to record one instance in which such 
applications have failed to produce successful economies. 

in logging work, due to the heavy demands, momentarily 
imposed, and to the severe and varied conditions of oper 
tion, much has been said and written regarding the necessity 
of flexibility, ruggedness, overload capacity and efficiency of 
logging machinery. In fact, a machine is demanded which 
embodies all of the most desirable characteristics which can 
be produced, with also the demand that no one of these be 
sacrificed in favor of any other. What piece of machinery 
more exactly fits these conditions—all of them—than an 
electric motor and, in particular, a 3-phase induction type 
motor? Progress in its introduction, however, has been slow, 
because pioneering work which returns large rewards seldom 
has substantial support until it has, through its own efforts, 
proved itself. 











Exact Essentials for Logging. 


A brief summary will show the electric motor characteris- 
tics exactly suited to this service; later we will take up 
more in detail the requirements which have to be met. 

A motor requires power only when performing work, elimi- 
nating all standby losses. 

When working, the amount of power taken automatically 
adjusts itself to the demand. It follows that the period of 
service, and hence the depreciation, is less than in other 
types of motive power. 

The maximum pull, which by design corresponds to or is 
above the rope breaking strain, can be and is made to come at 
any speed from standstill to full speed. 

When working at full speed or at any other point of the 
controller a greater or less pull, as required, will automat- 
ically be exerted by the motor. It is thus sensitive to the 
demands of hauling conditions with very little change in 
speed. This means an increased production. 

There is no time lag in waiting for steam or in the accel- 
eration of reciprocating parts. 

The motor starts, stops or reverses by the simple move- 
ment of a small handle through a short space. 

It can be installed anywhere, without reference to water or 
fuel supply, and is always ready to operate instantly, irre- 
spective of the length of time of shutdown, 

In its design it has been made rugged enough to with- 
stand being stalled without damage, should such occasion 
arise. In case of such a maintained condition an automatic 
overload disconnecting switch is provided and set just below 
the breaking point of the rope. 

After complete disconnection from the lines the outfit is 
again ready for operation by simply closing the switch—a 
matter of five seconds. 
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EQUIPMENT OF POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY SHOW- 
ING BRAKE END OF MOTOR. 








PORTABLE SUBSTATION OF POTLATCH LUMBER COM- 
PANY. 


The type of control has proved itself in hauling and hoist- 
ing operation. The simple drum controller daily demon- 
strates its reliability under severe conditions of railway 
service. 

No transformation in quality of motion from motive 
power to work; that is, rotary motion only, and not a change 
from reciprocating to rotary motion, permits of higher work- 
ing speeds and enables the outfit to better stand the strains 
of suddenly applied heavy loads. 

The number of parts reduced to a minimum—all parts 
large and substantial. 

Wearing parts are reduced to a minimum; these, viz.., 
bearings and collecting rings—have no effect on the efficiency. 
This valuable point is determined and set by the designing 
engineer and cannot be changed. 

Characteristics of operation are fixed by the designing en- 
gineer and not dependent upon the personal equation of the 
operator. 

These are some of the inherent positive advantages of the 
motor. Among the undesirable things avoided may be men- 
tioned : 

Only one man required per outfit, 

No boiler or boiler repairs, 

No water to be piped and pumped to the engine, 

No fire at the scene of operations, 

No fuel supply to be provided in the woods, 

Elimination of numerous supplies and parts. 





Conclusive Experimenting. 

With the above as a basis and anticipating the additional 
advantages we would discover in actual operations, one of 
our engineers, conversant with heavy duty hoisting and exca- 
vating work, made a thorough inspection trip through the 
timbered sections of Puget Sound, the Columbia and Idaho. 
The results confirmed our belief in electric logging and 
preparations were begun to develop a complete line of ma- 
chinery for such service. However, just at this time, nego- 
tiations were under way for a trial installation using 
equipment standard for crane and hoisting service. There 
was room for an honest difference of opinions as to minor 
points, so it was decided to await the results of the Pot 
latch trials—about which so much has been heard-—in hope 
of discovering further simplifications. In this respect we 
were rewarded. 

These trials were carried on during the summer of 1911 
and were upon a standard wide drum type of engine handling 
logs varying from 1000 feet board measure to 5500 feet board 
measure. At no time did the equipment fail to perform the 
expected duty. Starting was rapid, control flexible and there 
were no noticeable variations in the speed of hauling over 
rough ground or more favorable country due to the outfit. 
The motor was a standard stock machine rated on a crane 
and hoist service basis. It showed no appreciable heating— 
in fact, after a 5-hour service run the temperature rise was 
less than the standavd to which the motor was designed. The 
motor demonstrated its capacity for the work without ques 
tion. 





Features of a Simple and Rugged Outfit. 

The results confirmed our knowledge that every effort must 
be made to produce as simple and rugged an outfit as possi- 
ble, necessitating: 

Motor with a capacity for very high intermittent demands 
—demands reaching such values as a rope pull correspond- 
ing to 300 or even 400 percent of the normal pull for which 
the motive power was designed. 

A compact and simple drum controller, as it would be im- 
possible to keep in adjustment any control scheme embodying 
interlocking parts, even in its simplest form. 

A substantial armored cable, that could be laid along the 
ground or even in water, leading from the service point to 
the motor. 

An automatic brake to positively stop the motor rotating 
the instant power was thrown off—to prevent over-winding 
the cable. 





Alternating Current’s Advantages. 


Alternating current, 3-phase motors were chosen because of 
first cost, ruggedness, light weight, few parts, minimum of 
attention required, available sources of power, simple sub- 
station equipment. 

Direct current series and alternating current, single-phase 
series motors have many characteristics admirably suited to 
this service but the complications of transforming equipment, 
higher first cost of upkeep, and greater weight precluded 
their adoption. 

Along this line the 3-phase, alternating current motor out- 
fits have been produced for three nominal ratings, the par- 
ticular outfit to use depending upon the work and type of 
logging engine. A brief description will show the salient 
features introduced to adapt the equipment particularly to 
logging needs. 

The motor is totally enclosed, making it weatherproof. 
The shaft is large, giving strength required for rapid re- 
versing service and rigidity to resist springing when trans- 
ported over rough country. Removable covers with weather- 
proof gaskets over handholes permit of ready inspection. As 
a further precaution the windings have a special moisture- 
proof insulation. To obtain an idea of its capacity and 
operating flexibility, assume a motor such as used on a 
heavy duty wide or narrow drum engine, for instance, the 
12 by 14-inch size. 

Assume main drum diameter 36 inches, gear ratio main 
drum to motor 30:1. This assumption corresponds to a con- 
dition at full motor speed of a piston speed in the engine 
outfit of 680 feet a minute and a rope speed on the bare 
barrel of the main drum of 185 feet a minute. Now let us 
assume a log being hauled at this rate of speed. One 
moment we will say it is passing fair ground; the next, en- 
countering rough ground, or a stump, or other obstruction. 
When running at 185 feet a minute, rope speed, there is a 
pull on the line exerted of 36,500 pounds. Suppose we need 
a less or greater pull—the motor will automatically exert it 
with attendant conditions as follows: 

Pull in Lbs. 
On main cable b. d. 


Rope speed in 
Ft. per Min. 





18,200 eoccccrcccece 187 
PN TT eer Tere Cee 185 
TEGO 6c cc bceccsiscewtscceosecetsessceorcece 182 
pe err rrr Cree eee 179 
128,000 .....-seeeeee isaneenctacdwnqeesteees 175 


Motor’s Flexibility and Capacity. 

Note in particular the pull of_ 128,000 pounds at a rope 
speed of 175 feet per minute and the radius of this pull is 
not less than 18 inches. Thus we see that while the avail- 
able pull has varied between 18,200 pounds and 128,000 
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pounds, which latter is above the breaking strain of 14 
inch plough steel cable, the speed of handling has varied 
only between the limits of 187 feet per minute and 175 feet 
per minute, or 6.5 percent variation, while the torque has 
traveled through a range of 700 percent and all this with- 
out the operator moving a muscle. That is what maintain 
productions means. Consider the significance of that pull 
of 128,000 pounds. It is sufficient to accelerate a loaded 
freight train of 4,700 tons gross weight on a level track and 
bring it from standstill to the rope speed of 185 feet per 
minute in 10% seconds time. If pulling in opposition it 
would equal the maximum combined pull of five Shay loco- 
motives with 50 tons net each on the drivers. 

These are the conditions we have prepared to meet. Dur- 
ing such a cycle no distress has been shown, because our 
power supply has not been limited to the output of a boiler 
the size of which is limited. We have assumed the highest 
working speed for such heavy duty. Suppose the topog- 
raphy of the country demands a slower rope speed. Any 
speed for the above pulls from standstill up to full speed 
can be obtained by means of the other points of control. So 
much for the motor's flexibility and capacity. 

Accesscries and Their Use. 

During such a cycle no distress has been shown, because 
our power supply has not been limited to the output of a 
boiler the size of which is limited. We have assumed the 
highest working speed for such heavy duty. Suppose the 
topography of the country demands a slower rope speed. 
Any speed for the above pulls from the standstill up to full 
speed can be obtained by means of the other points of con- 
trol. So much for the motor’s flexibility and capacity. 

The brake is of the automatic solenoid type. It applies 
itself whenever power is thrown off the outfit. A drum 
controller gives the necessary speed variation and also re- 
verse rotation. Of necessity there must be slight burning 
at the contact fingers during the transition from one point 
to another. Proper inspection once a day to remove the 
burrs with emery cloth is all that is necessary. The con- 
tact pieces are easily removed for replacement and are inex- 
pensive. The interior construction is similar to the con- 
troller used on street railway cars. 

An automatic oil switch with an ammeter mounted on the 
cover serves to entirely disconnect the motor from the line 
for inspection or when a log becomes hopelessly jammed. 
When this switch is open the entire outfit is entirely dis- 
connected from the line and may be handled and inspected 
as would be any other mechanical device composed of iron, 
copper, steel and brass. The ammeter presents to the 
operator a continuous indication of the exact work his ma- 
chine is doing so that he may act accordingly. The switch 
is set by trial to trip out when the pull has reached the 
maximum value desired. 

A motor-driven air compressor and reservoir provides for 
the signal whistle and also takes care of the pneumatically 
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operated frictions. Thus the operator has complete 
trol of the outfit with a minimum of exertion. 
Special armored cable is made up in short lengths and 
connected together by a coupling that relieves the con- 
ductors of any strain in moving same. Similar cable‘is used 
for dredge work where it must often be submerged in water. 


Substation Equipment and Electric Shock. 


Substation equipment and its location will vary accord- 
ing to the conditions to be met. In the case of the Potlatch 
company and the C. A. Smith company we have the two ex- 
tremes. In the first case, an individual portable substation 
for each logging engine; in the second, one stationary sub- 
station for each camp furrishing all the power used by the 
several engines. As much attention to suitable substation 
equipment has been given as to the logging motors them- 
selves. 

The question of liability to electric shock in operating 
the electric outfit has been presented in many ways, some 
worthy of consideration, some not. In such equipment all 
metallic parts which can be touched should be thoroughly 
grounded. This is the first step; then there can be no dif- 
ference in potential between the operator and the grounded 
metallic parts and hence no shock. Should there occur a 
failure of the insulation the grounded frame of the motor 
would again protect the operator from shock. No current 
carrying parts can be touched while energized, for they are 
all enclosed by metal cases or frames and these frames are 
grounded. 


con- 





Comparisons of Powers. 


Comparative operation of the Potlatch equipments will 
be given in another paper at this meeting. We have no 
records of actual camp operations to show the power con- 
sumption’ in kilowatt hours per 1,000 feet board measure in 
skidding work. We have, however, other data which are 


absolutely accurate and which will enable us to arrive very 
In steam opera- 
using oil fuel, Mr. Van Orsdal presented last year a 
The 


closely at a figure which may be predicted. 
tions 
paper giving three records of operations. 
these three shows: 
Average fuel per day per donkey 
Average logs per day per donke 


average of 








Average distance of yarding... 6 . 

AVOCARS MINS 108 64606 6556s00008 1900 Ft. B. M. 
The above shows an average time of 15 minutes per log 
yarded 670 feet. We will assume conditions favorable to 


power generation with this amount of oil, viz.: 
Engine working 70% of time, 
Delays 30% 

This stipulation is made to insure that the demands for 
steam will not exceed the generating capacity of the boilers. 
In high grade stationary boilers with good settings, draft 
and other conditions favorable one pound of oil will evapo- 
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rate about 14 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees F. 


This is under better conditions than can prevail in a log- 
ging camp. We will therefore assume that 11 pounds of 
water per pound of oil is the average performance. Then 
8.8 barrels per day will give 11xS8.8x336=32,500 pounds 
steam per day. Deducting only 10 percent for fuel during 
delays, blow-off, leaks, radiation etc., leaving net 29,300 


pounds steam per day for power. 
At a rate of 70 pounds steam per brake horse power for 


engine gives 29,300+70 or 419 H.P. hours per day_per 
donkey. This is for 10-hour operation. Reducing to K.W. 


hours at the very low motor efficiency of 70 percent, we 
have 445 K.W. hours input per day per 76,200 feet board 
measure logged, or 445+76.2=approximately 6. K.W. hours 
per 1,000 feet board measure.* 

The cost of this power if purchased from a supply com- 
pany at a rate of 1.5 cents per K.W. hour is $6.68. With 
oil or wood fuel there is water to be pumped. Suppose we 
say that one pumping outtit burning three-fourths as much 
fuel as a logging engine can supply four logging outfits. If 
no pumping engine is used the amount of steam drawn from 
the logging engine will offset the apparent saving. 





Then under similar conditions we haye— 
1—ELECTRIC OPERATION : 
Power—445 KW. Hrs. @ 1.5c 
SE RT EES fas uke o's ee > 19 60s av ine 's hi sreiels 6.68 
RRO RIE is ig wee eos = 6s Swiss So ate os 200m 3.75 
I ee eT $10.43 
2—OIL FUEL: 
Se aS a 5k ence erie me 


1%, of fuel cost pumping en: i 





Bbls. per day @ $1.05.. i » 25 
¥% of pumping—engine man’s time............. .94 
Se MET EEPECT EPL TL LCL EL ELLE « 8.75 

Total operating cost, per day...........eee0e0- $15.76 


3—WO0D FUEL: 
Average daily wood consumption 1650 Ft. B. M. 
Stumpage value 
Logging cost ....... 
Additional cost for wood logs............. 









Cost of wood used 
Then as with oil the costs are: 


Fuel 7.50x1,650.....ccccccsevvessesccee o0.0\e\e a vices 
APIS CUI OE oko 0 6s's 0 68s Fcc en essseeceseeeseres 3.75 
oe a a aT rire rr er ee ee 3.00 
OMe WOO DUCKETT... . soc scdsesicvveccesvscvccssc 2.75 
¥% of fuel cost of pumping engine 4x%x$12.38.. 2.32 
¥% pumping engine man’s time.............. ae .94 

Total operating cost, Per GAY... 22. .ssescsceset 25.14 


The values given above may be easily changed to conform 
to any local conditions. If to the above are added the re- 


*This calculated value includes only the power for yarding. 
It does not include power for loading logs—nor, in case no 
engine is available, spotting cars. 





te, 


pair charges and depreciation costs the result will be m 


re 
pronounced. 
Maintained Production and Voltage. 

In the first part of this paper we touched on the question 
of production. In the average logging operation, it is cop. 
servative to allow at least 10 percent of the time of hauling 
in for delays due to low steam pressure; that is, ¢ er 
absolute shut downs or decreased speed because of jow 
steam pressure. We saw that it took 15 minutes for the 
complete cycle of yarding one log scaling 1,900 feet. \Ve 
will divide this time as foilows: 

1% minutes haul back. 
2 minutes attaching log. 
9 minutes hauling in, 
2% minutes landing. 

With the 10 percent delay eliminated we would have re. 
quired for hauling in only eight minutes, or fourteen :jp- 
utes for a complete cycle. This would give 42.7 trips per 


day as against 40, or a production of 2.71,900=5,160 jcet 
board measure greater than was secured. The only cost of 
this is stumpage, which take at $ with logs at $12, would 
yield a net additional protit of 5.160 ($12—$3)=$46.45 per 
day. This is the value of maintained production. 
maximum demand upon a power plant would, of course, | 
the same as the maximum demand of an individual « 
where only one engine was installed; but with an installa. 
tion of several equipments—three or more—the maximum 
demand fast approaches the average value. Thus with an 
engine similar to a 11x13-inch machine not less than 
kilowatts in transformers or generating station equipment 
should be provided but with, say, seven logging mac! 
not more than 700 to 800 kilowatts would be required, 
takes into consideration the diversity factor—one maciine 
idle oy lightly loaded when another is heavily loaded. 








The voltage at which the logging motors receive power 
must be determined for each particular installation. <A 
camp operating one or two equipments does not have the 





same problems to face as one operating twenty. So we have 


one company operating at 550 volts and another at 2,200 
volts. Both transmit from their power stations at 11,000 
volt 3-phase. ‘The substation plans are again different, one 
Operating an individual transforming station 11,000/600 


volt for each outtit, the other a larger transforming station 





11,000/2.400 volt which will supply all the outtits in one 
camp. Each has chosen the system best suited to the re- 
quirements of its operations considering both present and 
tuture needs. With the remarkable ving which can un- 








disputably be effected by electric logging its greatest draw- 
back has been its newness and the cost of changing over a 
system already installed and operating. Central station 
power has not always been available, necessitating a capital 
outlay in generation station equipment that has handicapped 





its wide adoption. Such expenditures have in past years 
been shown justifiable by the expected returns, and with 
the increasing network of transmission lines every day 


reaching out into new territory we may confidently look 


forward to the beginning of the era of electricity in the 
woods. 
Following this paper, Mr. Donovan remarked that 


according to these papers—‘‘electrie logging has ar- 
rived.’’ He then announced a ten minutes’ recess and 
said that anyone tempted 4o leave should remember 
that the Scotch bard had promised a repetition of the 
musical treat of the previous day. Committees were 
urged to get together during the recess and lunch hour. 
He also spoke of the membership of the logging con- 
gress and said that heretofore anyone showing enough 
interest to attend and register was considered to be 
entitled to a vote. Now, however, the organization had 
reached a place where, while everyone is welcome to 
attend, it would appear that anyone interested enough 
to attend should become a member and contribute the 
$5 membership fee to the support of the congress. 

The session was called to order again after recess at 
11.50 and Dr. J. Chris O’Day, of Portland, Ore., was 
introduced. Mr. Donovan remarked that nothwithstand- 
ing Dr. O’Day was an Irishman the Scotch had allowed 
him to be put on the program, which under the cirecum- 
stances was an honor indeed. 


THE LOGGER’S FIRE BOX. 


Dr. J. Chris O’Day, of Portland, Ore., Shows Import- 
ance of Good Food. 





In asking me to address your congress, you confer on me 
an honor for which I am truly grateful. I realize, however, 
that personal attributes of myself did not influence you in 
the matter. What you wanted was one in touch with the 
knowledge you were seeking, and while I confess a personal 
pleasure, I must at the same time assure you of the appre- 
ciation I feel for the recognition you have accorded my 
profession. For to educate the laity in matters of public 
health is one of my profession’s greatest ambitions. 

Upon first glance, it might seem that the title of my ad- 
dress was lacking in dignity. To speak of one’s stomach as 
a fire-box appears vulgar. There is, however, so great a 
similarity that the application will enable me to say just 
what I want to say without appearing too technical. Your 
congress, I believe, has for its purpose the bringing together 
the heads of the logging industry. Under your management 





is a great army of men to whom you must look for the 
successful carrying out of your plans. This army of men, 


without question, is your most valuable asset. Your in- 
terest in these men, as evidenced by your desire to surround 
them with a sanitary environment, even though it be under 
the unique caption of “The Logger's Fire-Box,” reflects on 
you a credit that will be fully appreciated by all thinking 
men. 

Just as the successful operation of your various steam 
plants depends upon a good fire-box under the boilers, so 
must these men be equipped with good stomachs. Good com- 
bustion is necessary in generating the steam that will drive 
the engine from which the energy to turn the wheels must 
come. For that reason you secure good fuel. Then you 
see to it that nothing happens to the fire-box wherein this 
fuel is to be consumed. You regulate the draft by tall 
stacks and adjustable furnace doors which enables the fire- 
man to regulate the intake of air and all this to the pur- 
pose of keeping the plant alive; and I would have you real- 
ize that as good fuel is necessary to the needed energy of 
your plant, so will good food be necessary to your men. 
Imposing poor food into one’s stomach is analogous to throw- 
ing poor fuel into a boiler’s fire-box. This truth is back ol 
our undignified title. 





Men’s Welfare a Factor. 


If you would have the best there is in your men, you 
must interest yourselves in all that pertains to their _wel- 
fare. You should know what food is best for them. Your 
hard working man needs a much more substantial food for 
his fire-box than the fellow in the office. 

Ability to enjoy a meal, we refer to as appetite. A good 
appetite is splendid proof that the combustion is complete, 
and when the appetite is impaired by poor food or even by 
good food carelessly prepared, the result is bound to reduce 
the encrgy generating process of the machinery. : 

Scientific men have worked out tables giving the relative 
heat values of the various fuels, from the best grade of 
anthracite coal down to peat; the various petroleums, all 
have been made to yield to scientific research their hidden 
or stored-up energy. This knowledge is taken advantage of 
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reyer steam power is to be used. It has enabled the 
ies of the world to select coal containing the greatest 
mber of heat units, and as the heat units of various fuels 
e been worked out, so have the yalues of the various 
ds yielded their heat units to the scientists who have 
erested themselves in the greater problem of human 
rey and endurance, 


Classification of Foods. 


foods have been classified as proteins, carbohydrates and 
is, ‘These constitute the organic elements, while the in- 
oanic are water and salts. The proteins contain one very 
portant element; namely, nitrogen. ‘This element is want- 
in both fats and carbohydrates. The cells of our bodies 
filed with a substance known as protoplasm and as this 
stance is albuminous, it is absolutely necessary that we 
nsume a considerable quantity of nitrogenous food. All 
vilized nations now accept the fact that the best brain and 
iscle of the world are found in men who partake of animal 
well as vegetable food. 
The same as fuel, food possesses a varying amount of 
tored-up energy. ‘This energy is set free in a body by 
avage, decomposition and fermentation, and manifests 
iself in heat, energy and muscular effort. Gautier says: 
A full grown man in good health, weighing 150 pounds uses 
» each day about 500 grams of his flesh, or of other al- 
yminous compounds which form his blood and tissues. He 
burns a part of his fat, sugars, starches and furnishes by 
cir combustion and by that which his food puts at his 
disposal and his tissues supply him with, a quantity of 
nergy which, calculated in heat units, amounts to about 
» 400 calories in 24 hours.’’ <A calorie represents the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of one kilo of 
water one degree centigrade. It has been found that by 
burning in a calorimeter a measured amount of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat, a certain amount of heat was gen- 
erated and expressed in heat units or calories, and there- 
from the following deductions were made: 


1 gram of protein furnishes ............. 4.1 calories 
1 gram of carbohydrate furnishes ........ 4.1 calories 
 eram Of Int TUTMIGREE. 2s bikes svcewcnces 9.3 calories 


Table Showing Average Percentage of Protein, Fat and 
Carbohydrate in Some of the Common 
Articles of Food. 





Carbo- 
Averages— Protein, Fat, hydrate. 
> 19. wea 
5 1.5 eee 
BA er 
30 2.5 
4, 5. 
85. ree 
oa as 9. 2. 5.2 
PINS og wins a hia aiaselelens Bas 0.1 18.4 
Vegetables ....ccccccwecce 1 i 8. 
GHC o%<ioinys'b.a'e1e ws 4:5 000 Sat 9 65. 
HORM aie ncstacecse ee Reis ee 0.7 14, 
BTR) caseintos ors een arayens i 20. 25 6. 
Nees oo sales oc oe Pe 1.5 5. 


Yo compute the number of calories in any given article of 
diet from the table, move the decimal point two places from 
the left. his gives the value of one gram, the table being 
calculated from 100 grams. 


Digestion. 


Just as you exact care in the handling of fuel in the boil- 
ers by the firemen employed, should you exact care and 
caution trom those who have charge of your food supply. 
The fireman must use whatever fuel the character of the 
boiler’s fire-box demands. Should he fail in this, your plant 
will be unable to come up to its normal capacity. When 
your men are improperly ted, their stomachs filled with in- 
combustible fuel, the same result must follow. They can 
not come up to their normal capacity for work. 

‘The stomach should have at least five hours’ rest between 
each meal. Men who work hard from 7 to 12 and from 1 
to 5 or 6, should be made to observe this rule, for it will 
enable their digestion to complete the process without being 
crowded. Eating between meals forces the food of the pre- 
vious meal out of the fire-box before its combustion is com- 
plete. This is a common cause of many of the so-called 
indigestions. ‘The Fletcherizing fad has no place with prac- 
tical thinking people. 

Those who have to do with the operating of railroads 
have a hope that the day will come when wrecks will be a 
thing of the past. Since the inception of the railroads, 
science has been busy working out measures for the preven- 
tion of wreck and disaster. That the wreck and disaster 
which comes to human life by reason of disease, be like- 
wise relegated to the past, medical science is giving its best 
men to the solving of the problem. As proof of this spirit, 
with your permission I will tell you of some of the achieve- 
ments to which the profession points with considerable pride. 


Sanitation a Preventative of Disease. 


Some time ago we were told that the French government 
failed to complete the Panama Canal owing to lack of funds. 
in a way the statement was correct; but the lack of funds 
was due to the sickness and deaths among the men more 
than the actual work of the construction. It was not a 
great while after France had abandoned the project that 
scientific medicine discovered malaria fever to be due to a 
certain specie of mosquito. It was found that within the 
stomach wall of this particular. mosquito there lived a male 
und a female parasite, that bred countless millions of sex- 
less parasites, something after the manner a queen and 
drone bee breed a swarm of sexless workers. Now, when 
these sexless parasites enter one’s blood through the bite 
of the insect, they begin a new life. They multiply by a 
process known as Segmentation, or self-division. During this 
process of self-division we believe a certain poison to have 
been set free in the blood, and that its effect is character- 
ived by a number of symptoms which we have recognized 
under the name of “maiaria.” The older observers were of 
ihe belief that the disease was due to the bad air, arising 
from the swamps; hence the term malaria, mal meaning 
bad, and aria, the air. In the light of our present knowl- 
edge, the name is a misnomer. However, it will be. re- 
tained if for no other reason than to commemorate our 
years of ignorance in this particular. The same thing was 
found to be true of yellow fever, except that it was caused 
by a different kind of a parasite and came from a different 
vanteey of mosquito—but otherwise the process is identically 
the same. 

Ilow differently did our Government undertake to com- 
plete the Canal! Taking advantage of the knowledge med- 
ical science had given to the world relative to the role the 
mosquito played in yellow and malaria fever, the United 
States began the work by sending a corps of sanitary en- 
sineers and doctors into the Canal Zone for the purpose of 
waging a war, not only on the mosquito itself, but his 
breeding places as well. a 

Where swamps could be drained, they were; otherwise 
the surface of the water was covered with oil. All foliage 
obstructing the sunlight or retaining moisture was cut away. 
The result is a matter of record—Panama that for ages 
was a _hot-bed of sickness and of death, is today one of the 
inost delightful winter resorts among our possessions, with 
’ tourist popularity second to none. 

Sleeping sickness, a death-dealing disease of western 
Africa, has been traced to the tsetse fly. Bubonic and 
pneumonic plague has its origin in the rat and is trans- 
initted to man by the rat flea. $ 

The hook-worm disease of the South is due to a parasite 
known as the ground itch. 

And right here in Idaho, Montana, eastern Washington 
and Oregon we have a form o} infantile paralysis that is 
the result of a tick bite. 

The stable fly has been tracked to its lair, wherein we 






found the source of that terrible disease, cerebro spinal 
meningitis; and the present slogan “swat the fly’ is the 
answer to our having proof that this household pest is a 
transmitter of typhoid fever. But it is not enough to “swat 
the fly.”” We must get back to his breeding places. The 
young fly is a maggot. If you permit the keepers of your 
camps and your boarding houses to allow garbage accumula- 
tion, you are going to expose the dwellers of that particular 
community to unnecessary risk. 

Outhouses must not be built over or near your streams, 
wells or springs. Instead, keep them away from the water 
and equip each with a portable wooden vault. This vault 
should be placed so as to exclude all light because flies are 
not attracted to dark places. Lime should be applied at 
frequent intervals, and when filled, the vault should be 
regen with oil and destroyed by fire, a new one taking 
its place. 

Remember that typhoid is usually traceable to a polluted 
water supply. ‘Therefore, you should occupy a_ position 
wherein you can assure the fellow with the camp below 
yours that you are doing nothing to pollute his water sup- 
ply. At the same time, be equally assured that the fellow 
with the camp above yours is exercising the same care. 

If you have reason to be suspicious of a water supply, 
test the water for the presence of organic matter. If pres- 
ent the water is not safe unless boiled. The following test 
will be found both simple and effective: 

To a glass of the suspected water, add one-fifth grain of 
permanganate of potash. ‘This will turn the water a beau- 
tiful wine color. If at the end of one hour the color re- 
mains unchanged, the water is free from organic matter. 
If not, the color will have changed to a muddy brown. 


Laundriés Should be Established. 

Environment, too, must not be lost sight of. Insist on 
cleanliness. The man who is careless in matters of per- 
sonal cleanliness is a menace and you do not want him 
around. Blankets should be kept clean; underclothes washed 
and changed frequently. Unless this is closely observed, 
lice will be a disgusting feature of the camp. Laundries 
should be installed where, at little expense all rough cloth- 
ing may be made clean. 


The Tuberculosis Menace. 
Keep all consumptives away. 


tagious than leprosy. 
of indoor life. 


Tuberculosis is more con- 
temember, too, that it is a disease 
If you crowd your men into close sleeping 


quarters, you are inviting this dreadful disease. Have your 
sleeping apartments roomy and well ventilated. Sleeping 


out of doors being a great factor in the cure of tuberculosis, 
how necessary, then, plenty of pure, fresh, air must be in 
preventing its development. Breathing foul air lowers the 
resisting power of the blood by surcharging it with carbon 
dioxide, and while it is so lowered it is unable to prevent 
the germs of tuberculosis from establishing a lesion from 
which they ultimately destroy the life of the individual. 
Bathing should be made popular. The skin, through its 
many sweat glands, is on organ of elimination. When the 
water of the sweat dries, it leaves the skin covered with a 





DR. J. CHRIS O’DAY, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Who Praised Welfare Work. 


film of waste material which, like all waste material, readily 
undergoes decomposition. Shower baths are ideal for men 
who work hard. A battery of such showers should be in- 
stalled. 

John Barleycorn has been tried, found guilty, and con- 
victed of being one of man’s greatest enemies. Alcohol is 
a curse and no one better than the physician knows the 
truth of this statement. It has no medicinal value in any 
disease. Its only value is in the weird imagination of its 
victims who are deceived by the stimulating effect of that 
bolstering drink. ‘To my mind, many men take to alcohol 
because no one except the saloonman has taken the initia- 
tive in procuring for them a social environment. By nature 
all men are social beings, and it is to this alone that alcohol 
has succeeded financially. Give your men social environ- 
ment and be sure it is one suited to their interests in life. 
Unless you do, you can not find fault when the fellow opens 
the nearby saloon. 

Just as the science of my profession has traced many 
diseases to insect life, has it traced many more to the 
saloon. But while money continues to dominate our poli- 
tics, the evil will continue not only to fill untimely graves 
with our men but by its hellish affiliation with commercial- 
ized vice, their daughters as well. 


First Aid to the Injured. 


Those of your men who are exposed to the risk of sharp 
tools, such as axes, saws etc. should be equipped with a 
first aid emergency package. An ax wound severing a large 
artery in one of the extremities should be treated promptly 
if death from loss of blood be prevented. If no such pack- 
age is at hand a strip of cloth, torn if need be from a gar- 
ment, should be tied around the member just above the cut 
and made tight enough with a twister to constrict the bleed- 
ing vessel. ieee 

If burns or scalds, the prompt application of sodium bi- 
carbonate (ordinary baking powder) will allay the pain and 
put the parts in a good way for healing. Extensive burns 
or sealds of the surface have a high death rate. However, 
much can be done by placing the victim of such an accident 
in water. By adjusting an ordinary sheet so it sags within 
a few inches from the bottom of a bath tub, lay the patient, 
stripped, on this, submerging the whole body in water. This 
is to be his bed until he recovers. By virtue of his specific 
gravity, most of his weight will come on the water instead 
of the sheet. His comfort will then be assured and his 
chances for living greatly enhanced. 

In fractures place a splint in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the broken ends of the bone grinding on each other. 
In fractures of the leg or thigh, a good splint may be im- 
provised by rolling two sticks within the lateral margins of 
a sheet or blanket. As the two rolls approximate each 


other, they form a trough splendidly adapted for the recep- 
tion of the injured limb. Bind this with whatever hap- 
pens at hand and your patient may be transported in ease 
to the nearest physician or surgeon. 


Venereal Diseases. 


Venereal disease, it would seem, is a part of our social 
life. We find it in all classes. Wherein lies its source we 
know not. All we do know is that like the poor it is con- 
stantly with us. What the future holds as a reward for 
the present campaign of social hygiene, time alone will re- 
veal. I would caution you, though, against the army of 
quacks who prey on this particular class of invalids. When 
the time arrives, and it is now in sight, that our news- 
papers refuse this class of advertisements, the lost man- 
hood and venereal quack will be relegated to the junk heap 
of oblivion. As yet, we have no specific cure for gonorrhea. 
With syphillis, it is different. ‘This disease we have mas- 
tered, but two to three years is necessary to effect the cure. 
Teach your men to take no chances under such conditions, 
but to secure the services of the best physician, one who 
will not make promises to suit their anxiety or their mis- 
guided desires. 

This month we read of a disastrous wreck on a New Eng- 
land railroad which, according to investigation was due to 
an overworked engineer. Let me impress on you the fact 
that fatigue has a direct relation to many accidents and the 
employer must not forget that human energy like mechanical 
energy has its limitations. 

A recent discussion brings out the part that fatigue plays 
in the hazard of industry, based on German insurance tables 
showing percentages of accidents during different hours of 
the working day. The article is as follows: 

Many investigations of railroad and industrial accidents 
have demonstrated that fatigue or exhaustion from nerve 
and muscular strain not rarely has contributed to the in- 
efficiency of workmen. While such incidents are not fre- 
quent, they serve to illustrate in depreciating the working 
capacity of the individual. The valuable point is clearly 
brought out in an address by one of our foremost sanitarians, 
Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, of Boston, published in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Harrington asserts with good reason that the factor of 
unnecessary fatigue has not received suflicient attention from 
the public. Professor Irving Fisher has told us that 5 
percent of all persons in this country are fatigued to a de- 
gree sufficient to impair totally their working powers. This 
Statement would indicate a serious economic loss and is 
therefore a subject of great concern not only to the toilers 
but to every individual, because needless fatigue may be 
prevented or counteracted. 

Physicians who are familiar with industrial conditions 
have noticed that accidents in mills and other places occur 
with a clock-like regularity at certain hours of the day, and 
at a time when the workman is most apt to be tired. In 
German insurance tables this generally unknown fact is 
demonstrated mathematically as follows: 





Accidents 
Time— percent, 
B- 7 A. .82 
7-8 A. 5.16 
8- 9 A. 5.3 
9-10 A. 3. 
10-11 A. iy 
11-12 A. = 5 
12-1 P. ‘ - 3.8 
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St ly bdiice wal ie cadena wands cawede: ae 
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ete ot ae scs sewed guecnceoudes sccuce Sue 


Aside from this indisputable fact, the resistance to disease 
is positively reduced by recurring fatigue, the products of 
which are well understood by physicians as handicapping 
all the functions of the body. That the muscular system 
is especially reduced in efliciency is self-evident to the 
workman himself, who, however, regards himself as so inured 
to exercise demanded by his vocation, that neither he nor 
others realize the importance of counteracting its unfelt 
depreciating effects by simple measures at the disposal of all. 


True Function of the Physician. 


To many laymen, the practice of medicine is regarded as 
a sort of game by which certain remedies are dispensed for 
the various diseases, and there is a common notion that the 
great doctor is the one who has a corner, so to speak, upon 
many or all of the wonderful remedies. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. What is it, then, that constitutes 
a good doctor? the man who has 





? To this I would answer 
made himself familiar with the mechanism of the human 
body, its chemistry, its physiology, its temperaments; and, 
in addition, understands the character of the disease to an 
extent which will enable him to anticipate what it is he 
must guard against. To know the working of the human 
body in health enables the early recognition of disease. 


Triumphs of Surgery. 


Surgery, the highest art of scientific medicine, has accom- 
plished much. ‘Today, surgery has mastered a disease that 
heretofore has been accompanied with a gruesome mortality 
of 100 percent. I refer to cancer of the stomach. The 
surgeon’s knife. has conquered not only this disease but 
many others—gall stones, kidney stones, obstruction of the 
bowels, appendicitis, abscess of the brain, the lung—even 
to the transplantation of various tissues. All have been 
successfully dealt with by skilled surgery. Nothing in all 
the civilized world has ever accomplished what surgery has 
toward the relief of suffering and the prevention of un- 
timely death, but while this is true, and while we point 
with reasonable pride to these achievements, we are not 
unmindful of the fact that surgery, too, has its grief. All 
who are graduates of medicine are not scientifically inter- 
ested. To the profession clings a vast number of pretenders. 

Surgery of today is prostituted by this class. All over 
the country there is an alarming amount of unnecessary 
operating, and the laity must be taught that there is a vast 
difference between this kind of operating and surgery. In 
this country is an army of pretenders that is extorting 
money from credulous people by the performance of these 
needless operations, and coupled with this is the system of 
commissions paid by many who pose as surgeons, and by 
this system, the unscrupulous doctors are advising opera- 
tions for everything and anything because of the good mar- 
kets for their wares. 

In behalf of the honest and earnest profession which is 
struggling to free itself from this condition, I plead your 
assistance. The doctor who will sell his patient to a need- 
less operation is no credit to himself or to his profession. 
Besides, he is a dangerous man to his community. The 
doctor who demands a part of the surgeon’s fee in case of 
a necessary operation, will be governed by the size of the 
rebate more than the surgeon's ability. In this fight, the 
public must aid us. ; 

If in your desire to give your men a better environment 
you have gleaned anything from my remarks that will as- 
sist you, I will feel that I have been well rewarded for my 
humble effort, and I also wish to thank you for the way you 
have honored my profession and myself. 


Books referred to: 

“What to Eat and Why.’—Smith. 

“Theories of Diet.””—Bryce. 

“Physiology of Alimentation.””—Fischer. 

At the conclusion of this address the meeting ad- 
journed for lunch, as it was then past noon and other 
speakers on the program for this session were unable 
to be present. 
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pounds, which latter is above the breaking strain of 14 
inch plough steel cable, the speed of handling has varied 
only between the limits of 187 feet per minute and 175 feet 
per minute, or 6.5 percent variation, while the torque has 
traveled through a range of 700 percent and all this with- 
out the operator moving a muscle. That is what maintain 
productions means. Consider the significance of that pull 
of 128,000 pounds. It is sufficient to accelerate a loaded 
freight train of 4,700 tons gross weight on a level track and 
bring it from standstill to the rope speed of 185 feet per 
minute in 10% seconds time. If pulling in opposition it 
would equal the maximum combined pull of five Shay loco- 
motives with 50 tons net each on the drivers. 

These are the conditions we have prepared to meet. Dur- 
ing such a cycle no distress has been shown, because our 
power supply has not been limited to the output of a boiler 
the size of which is limited. We have assumed the highest 
working speed for such heavy duty. Suppose the topog- 
raphy of the country demands a slower rope speed. Any 
speed for the above pulls from standstill up to full speed 
can be obtained by means of the other points of control. So 
much for the motor'’s flexibility and capacity. 

Accessories and Their Use. 

During such a cycle no distress has been shown, because 
our power supply has not been limited to the output of a 
boiler the size of which is limited. We have assumed the 
highest working speed for such heavy duty. Suppose the 
topography of the country demands a slower rope speed. 
Any speed for the above pulls from the standstill up to full 
speed can be obtained by means of the other points of con- 
trol. So much for the motor’s flexibility and capacity. 

The brake is of the automatic solenoid type. It applies 
itself whenever power is thrown off the outfit. A drum 
controller gives the necessary speed variation and also re- 
verse rotation. Of necessity there must be slight burning 
at the contact fingers during the transition from one point 
to another. Proper inspection once a day to remove the 
burrs with emery cloth is all that is necessary. The cou- 
tact pieces are easily removed for replacement and are inex- 
pensive. The interior construction is similar to the con- 
troller used on street railway cars. 

An automatic oil switch with an ammeter mounted on the 
cover serves to entirely disconnect the motor from the line 
for inspection or when a log becomes hopelessly jammed. 
When this switch is open the entire outfit is entirely dis- 
connected from the line and may be handled and inspected 
as would be any other mechanical device composed of iron, 
copper, steel and brass. The ammeter presents to the 
operator a continuous indication of the exact work his ma- 
chine is doing so that he may act accordingly. The switch 
is set by trial to trip out when the pull has reached the 
maximum value desired. : 

A motor-driven air compressor and reservoir provides for 
the signal whistle and also takes care of the pneumatically 
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operated frictions. Thus the operator has complete con- 
trol of the outfit with a minimum of exertion. 

Special armored cable is made up in short lengths and 
connected together by a coupling that relieves the con- 
ductors of any strain in moving same. Similar cable‘is used 
for dredge work where it must often be submerged in water. 


Substation Equipment and Electric Shock. 


Substation equipment and its location will vary accord- 
ing to the conditions to be met. In the case of the Potlatch 
company and the C. A. Smith company we have the two ex- 
tremes. In the first case, an individual portable substation 
for each logging engine; in the second, one stationary sub- 
station for each camp furrishing all the power used by the 
several engines. As muci attention to suitable substation 
— has been given as to the logging motors them- 
Seives, 

The question of liability to electric shock in operating 
the electric outfit has been presented in many ways, some 
worthy of consideration, some not. In such equipment all 
metallic parts which can be touched should be thoroughly 
grounded. ‘This is the first step; then there can be no dif- 
ference in potential between the operator and the grounded 
metallic parts and hence no shock. Should there occur a 
failure of the insulation the grounded frame of the motor 
would again protect the operator from shock. No current 
carrying parts can be touched while energized, for they are 
all enclosed by metal cases or frames and these frames are 
grounded. 

Comparisons of Powers. 


Comparative operation of the Potlatch equipments will 
be given in another paper at this meeting. We have no 
records of actual camp operations to show the power con- 
sumption’ in kilowatt hours per 1,000 feet board measure in 
skidding work. We have, however, other data which are 
absolutely accurate and which will enable us to arrive very 
closely at a figure which may be predicted. In steam opera- 
tions using oil fuel, Mr. Van Orsdal presented last year a 
paper giving three records of operations. The average of 
these three shows: 

Average fuel per day per donkey............. 8.8 Bbls. 
Average logs per day per donkey....76,200 Ft. B. M. 
Average Gistance Of VATAINE. 6.6 6s6c0cccesees 670 Ft. 
PVCERIED MIRO BOR sss c cis esac nesesdcets 1900 Ft. B. M. 

The above shows an time of 15 minutes per log 
yarded 670 feet. We will assume conditions favorable to 
power generation with this amount of oil, viz.: 

Engine working 70% of time, 
Delays 30% 

This stipulation is made to insure that the demands for 
steam will not exceed the generating capacity of the boilers. 
In high grade stationary boilers with good settings, draft 
and other conditions favorable one pound of oil will evapo- 
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rate about 14 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees F. 
This is under better conditions than can prevail in a_ log- 
ging camp. We will therefore assume that 11 pounds of 
water per pound of oil is the average performance. Then 
8.8 barrels per day will give 11x8.8x336=32,500 pounds 
steam per day. Deducting only 10 percent for fuel during 
delays, blow-off, leaks, radiation etc., leaving net 29,300 
pounds steam per day for power. 

At a rate of 70 pounds steam per brake horse power for 
engine gives 29,300+70 or 419 H.P. hours per day_ per 
donkey. This is for 10-hour operation. Reducing to K.W. 
hours at the very low motor efliciency of 70 percent, we 
have 445 K.W. hours input per day per 76,200 feet board 
measure logged, or 445~76.2=approximately 6. K.W. hours 
per 1,000 feet board measure.* 

The cost of this power if purchased from a supply com- 
pany at a rate of 1.5 cents per K.W. hour is $6.68. With 
oil or wood fuel there is water to be pumped. Suppose we 
say that one pumping outtit burning three-fourths as much 
fuel as a logging engine can supply four logging outfits. If 
no pumping engine is used the amount of steam drawn from 
the logging engine will offset the apparent saving. 

Then under similar conditions we have— 
1—ELECTRIC OPERATION : 

Power—445 KW. Hrs. @ 1.5c 
ERIN ARENA ro cok GaN ose eh cee cd kws 
See EAIS saa Sia sk bess 40 9 a's hea 





Re I ON aS isc akc wen caee 
2—OIL FUEL: 





BB bis, DE WAG GD BLD ions ssw se ciae cs scnee $ 9.34 
% of fuel cost pumping engine using %x8 6 
ee ae et ee eer ree 1.75 
% of pumping—engine man’s time............. .94 
Reeth REPEIIE sictslocneis aS Sache wo NA se sew aieeele 3.75 
Total operating cost, Per Gay......ccsssccces $15.76 


3—WOO0D FUEL: 
Average daily wood consumption 1650 Ft. B. M. 








BERIRDRO WEIS «a <5 view 05055 os .50.s 0/5100 000 3.00 per M 
Poe 2 Peer ee eee ee 4.00 per M 
Additional cost for wood logs............. .50 per M 

ee eo ee ar $7.50 per M 

Then as with oil the costs ar 

ee eae ree rrr ys of 
OME ONBINEET 2... cccccvvccccvcsessescvescvcccce 3.75 
yg ee a Pe ern 3.00 
One wood bucker > 2.75 
¥%, of fuel cost of pumping engine 4x% 2.32 
% pumping engine man’s time.........-20--000% .94 

Total operating Cost, Det CaF <2 0.6. si cccscccs $25.14 


The values given above may be easily changed to conform 
to any local conditions. If to the above are added the re- 


*This calculated value includes only the power for yarding. 
It does not include power for loading logs—nor, in case no 
engine is available, spotting cars. 





—. 


pair charges and depreciation costs the result will be more 
pronounced. 
Maintained Production and Voltage. 

In the first part of this paper we touched on the question 
of production. In the average logging operation, it is con. 
servative to allow at least 10 percent of the time of having 
in for delays due to low steam pressure; that is, either 
absolute shut downs or decreased speed because of jow 
steam pressure. We saw that it took 15 minutes for the 
complete cycle of yarding one log scaling 1,900 feet. We 
will divide this time as foilows: 

1% minutes haul back. 
2 minutes attaching log, 
9 minutes hauling in, 
2% minutes landing. 

With the 10 percent delay eliminated we would have re. 
quired for hauling in only eight minutes, or fourteen mip- 
utes for a complete cycle. ‘This would give 42.7 trips per 
day as against 40, or a production of 2.71,900=5,160 set 
board measure greater than was secured. The only cost of 
this is stumpage, which take at $3, with k at $12, would 
yield a net additional protit of 5.160 ($12—$3)=$46.45 per 
day. This is the value of maintained production. he 
maximum demand upon a power plant would, of course, be 
the same as the maximum demand of an individual outtit 
where only one engine was installed; but with an installa- 
tion of several equipments—three or more—the maximum 
demand fast approaches the average value. Thus with an 
engine similar to a 11x18-inch machine not less than 300 
kilowatts in transformers or generating station equipment 
should be provided but with, say, seven logging machines 
not more than 700 to 800 kilowatts would be required. ‘This 
takes into consideration the diversity factor—one machine 
idle ov lightly loaded when another is heavily loaded. 

The voltage at which the logging motors receive power 
must be determined for each particular installation. <A 
camp operating one or two equipments does not have the 
same problems to face as one operating twenty. So we hve 
one company operating at 550 volts and another at 2,200 
volts. Both transmit from their power stations at 11,000 
volt 3-phase. ‘The substation plans are in different, one 
operating an individual transforming station 11,000/600 
volt for each outtit, the other a larger transforming station 
11,000/2,400 volt which will supply all the outtits in one 
camp. Each has chosen the system best suited to the re- 
quirements of its operations considering both present and 
future needs. With the remarkable saving which can un- 
disputably be effected by electric logging its greatest draw- 
back has been its newness and the cost of changing over a 
system already installed and operating. Central station 
power has not always been available, necessitating a capital 
outlay in generation station equipment that has handicapped 
its wide adoption. Such expenditures have in past years 
been shown justifiable by the expected returns, and with 
the increasing network of transmission lines every day 
reaching out into new territory we may contidently look 
forward to the beginning of the era of electricity in the 
woods. 

Following this paper, Mr. Donovan remarked that 
according to these papers—‘‘electrie logging has ar- 
rived.’’ He then announced a ten minutes’ recess and 
said that anyone tempted to leave should remember 
that the Scotch bard had promised a repetition of the 
musical treat of the previous day. Committees were 
urged to get together during the recess and lunch hour. 
He also spoke of the membership of the logging con- 
gress and said that heretofore anyone showing enough 
interest to attend and register was considered to be 
entitled to a vote. Now, however, the organization had 
reached a place where, while everyone is welcome to 
attend, it would appear that anyone interested enough 
to attend should become a member and contribute the 
$5 membership fee to the support of the congress. 

The session was called to order again after recess at 
11.50 and Dr. J. Chris O’Day, of Portland, Ore., was 
introduced. Mr. Donovan remarked that nothwithstand- 
ing Dr. O’Day was an Irishman the Scotch had allowed 
him to be put on the program, which under the cireum- 
stances was an honor indeed. 


THE LOGGER’S FIRE BOX. 


Dr. J. Chris O’Day, of Portland, Ore., Shows Import- 
ance of Good Food. 




















In asking me to address your congress, you confer on me 
an honor for which I am truly grateful. I realize, however, 
that personal attributes of myself did not influence you in 
the matter. What you wanted was one in touch with the 
knowledge you were seeking, and while I confess a personal 
pleasure, I must at the same time assure you of the appre- 
ciation I feel for the recognition you have accorded my 
profession. For to educate the laity in matters of public 
health is one of my profession’s greatest ambitions. 

Upon first glance, it might seem that the title of my ad- 
dress was lacking in dignity. To speak of one’s stomach as 
a fire-box appears vulgar. There is, however, so great a 
similarity that the application will enable me to say just 
what I want to say without appearing too technical. Your 
congress, I believe, has for its purpose the bringing together 
the heads of the logging industry. Under your management 
is a great army of men to whom you must look for the 
successful carrying out of your plans. This army of men, 
without question, is your most valuable asset. Your in- 
terest in these men, as evidenced by your desire to surround 
them with a sanitary environment, even though it be under 
the unique caption of “The Logger’s Fire-Box,” refleets on 
you a credit that will be fully appreciated by all thinking 
men. 

Just as the successful operation of your various steam 
plants depends upon a good fire-box under the boilers, so 
must these men be equipped with good stomachs. Good com- 
bustion is necessary in generating the steam that will drive 
the engine from which the energy to turn the wheels must 
come. For that reason you secure good fuel. Then you 
see to it that nothing happens to the fire-box wherein this 
fuel is to be consumed. You regulate the draft by tall 
stacks and adjustable furnace doors which enables the fire- 
man to regulate the intake of air and all this to the pur- 
pose of keeping the plant alive; and I would have you real- 
ize that as good fuel is necessary to the needed energy of 
your plant, so will good food be necessary to your men. 
Imposing poor food into one’s stomach is analogous to throw- 
ing poor fuel into a boiler’s fire-box. This truth is back of 
our undignified title. 


Men’s Welfare a Factor. 


If you would have the best there is in your men, you 
must interest yourselves in all that pertains to their wel- 
fare. You should know what food is best for them. Your 
hard working man needs a much more substantial food for 
his fire-box than the fellow in the office. 

Ability to enjoy a meal, we refer to as appetite. A good 
appetite is splendid proof that the combustion is complete, 
and when the appetite is impaired by poor food or even by 
good food carelessly prepared, the result is bound to reduce 
the energy generating process of the machinery. 

Scientific men have worked out tables giving the relative 
heat values of the various fuels, from the best grade of 
anthracite coal down to peat; the various petroleums, all 
have been made to yield to scientific research their hidden 
or stored-up energy. This knowledge is taken advantage of 
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reyer steam power is to be used. It has enabled the 
ies of the world to select coal containing the greatest 
mber of heat units, and as the heat units of various fuels 
© been worked out, so have the values of the various 
ds yielded their heat units to the scientists who have 
crested themselves in the greater problem of human 
rey and endurance, 


Classification of Foods. 


foods have been classified as proteins, carbohydrates and 
is. These constitute the organic elements, while the in- 
sanie are water and salts. The proteins contain one very 
portant element; namely, nitrogen. ‘This element is want- 
in both tats and carbohydrates. The cells of our bodies 
filled with a substance known as protoplasm and as this 
stance is albuminous, it is absolutely necessary that we 
nsume a considerable quantity of nitrogenous food. All 
vilized nations now accept the fact that the best brain and 
scle of the world are found in men who partake of animal 
well as vegetable food. 
The same as fuel, food possesses a varying amount of 
red-up energy. This energy is set free in a body by 
avuage, decomposition and fermentation, and manifests 
elf in heat, energy and muscular effort. Gautier says: 
\ full grown man in good health, weighing 150 pounds uses 
, each day about 500 grams of his flesh, or of other al- 
minous compounds which form his blood and tissues. He 
inns a part of his fat, sugars, starches and furnishes by 
cir Combustion and by that which his food puts at his 
disposal and his tissues supply him with, a quantity of 
nergy which, calculated in heat units, amounts to about 
400 ealories in 24 hours.’ A calorie represents the amount 
i heat required to raise the temperature of one kilo of 
water one degree centigrade. It has been found that by 
yvirning in a calorimeter a measured amount of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat, a certain amount of heat was gen- 
erated and expressed in heat units or calories, and there- 
trom the following deductions were made: 


1 gram of protein furnishes ............. 4.1 calories 
1 gram of carbohydrate furnishes ........ 4.1 calories 
{ gram Of fat fUrMiahes 2... cwcssesccceees 9.3 calories 


Table Showing Average Percentage of Protein, Fat and 
Carbohydrate in Some of the Common 
Articles of Food. 


Carbo- 
Averages— Protein, Fat, hydrate. 
SPS Ree ee ee ee eee 8 19. =r 
CN ET a es rogers ar arene els 1.5 ates 
TEI A ee ena lea ae 0.2 oii 
CHOOSE: cc ccs veer seccasse 020s 30. 2.5 
Blt o6 <6. sees a coxe es oe ia ox 5. 
RURTOE 6 a4.0 5.0 5 a 0'sie's 6 sle-ele's ° o. eeee 
Bread Prete nena ate weap ere avelers o> ae 2. 5.2 
PORTO ass oo oeln kee wae veiaenee 0.1 18.4 
Vegetables .....cccee% a ae ae s 8. 
PRRIEG oie c on e%els's as pideie sete 9. 65. 
NEAT coco oa. w ie nse.0 sais aac reg | 0.7 14. 
NIMES: ford alate tieco:sre eles acter ae 25. 6. 
BAG Wad noose wean eine Wier piaiekeres ane 1.5 5. 


‘Yo compute the number of calories in any given article of 
diet from the table, move the decimal point two places from 
the left. This gives the value of one gram, the table being 
calculated from 100 grams, 


Digestion. 


Just as you exact care in the handling of fuel in the boil- 
ers by the firemen employed, should you exact care and 
caution trom those who have charge of your food supply. 
The fireman must use whatever fuel the character of the 
boiler’s fire-box demands. Should he fail in this, your plant 
will be unable to come up to its normal capacity. When 
your men are improperly ted, their stomachs filled with in- 
combustible fuel, the same result must follow. They can 
not come up to their normal capacity for work. 

The stomach should have at least five hours’ rest between 
each meal, Men who work hard from 7 to 12 and from 1 
to 5 or 6, should be made to observe this rule, for it will 
enable their digestion to complete the process without being 
crowded. Eating between meals forces the food of the pre- 
vious meal out of the fire-box before its combustion is com- 
plete. This is a common cause of many of the so-called 
indigestions. ‘The Fletcherizing fad has no place with prac- 
tical thinking people. / 

Those who have to do with the operating of railroads 
have a hope that the day will come when wrecks will be a 
thing of the past. Since the inception of the railroads, 
science has been busy working out measures for the preven- 
tion of wreck and disaster. That the wreck and disaster 
which comes to human life by reason of disease, be like- 
wise relegated to the past, medical science is giving its best 
men to the solving of the problem. As proof of this spirit, 
with your permission I will tell you of some of the achieve- 
ments to which the profession points with considerable pride. 


Sanitation a Preventative of Disease. 


Some time ago we were told that the French government 
failed to complete the Panama Canal owing to lack of funds. 
in a way the statement was correct; but the lack of funds 
was due to the sickness and deaths among the men more 
than the actual work of the construction. It was not a 
great while after France had abandoned the project that 
scientific medicine discovered malaria fever to be due to a 
certain specie of mosquito. It was found that within the 
stomach wall of this particular. mosquito there lived a male 
und a female parasite, that bred countless millions of sex- 
less parasites, something after the manner a queen and 
drone bee breed a swarm of sexless workers. Now, when 
these sexless parasites enter one’s blood through the _ bite 
of the insect, they begin a new life. ‘They multiply by a 
process known as segmentation, or self-division. During this 
process of self-division we believe a certain poison to have 
been set free in the blood, and that its effect is character- 
ized by a number of symptoms which we have recognized 
under the name of “malaria.” The older observers were of 
ihe belief that the disease was due to the bad air, arising 
from the swamps; hence the term malaria, mal meaning 
bad, and aria, the air. In the light of our present knowl- 
cdge, the name is a misnomer. However, it will be. re- 
ained if for no other reason than to commemorate our 
vears of ignorance in this particular. The same thing was 
found to be true of yellow fever, except that it was caused 
by a different kind of a parasite and came from a different 
variety of mosquito—but otherwise the process is identically 
the same, 

Ilow differently did our Government undertake to com- 
plete the Canal! Taking advantage of the knowledge med- 
ical science had given to the world relative to the role the 
mosquito played in yellow and malaria fever, the United 
States began the work by sending a corps of sanitary en- 

ineers and doctors into the Canal Zone for the purpose of 
waging a war, not only on the mosquito itself, but his 
breeding places as well. 

Where swamps could be drained, they were; otherwise 
the surface of the water was covered with oil. All foliage 
obstructing the sunlight or retaining moisture was cut away. 
‘he result is a matter of record—Panama that for ages 
was a hot-bed of sickness and of death, is today one of the 
‘nost delightful winter resorts among our possessions, with 

tourist popularity second to none. 

Sleeping sickness, a death-dealing disease of western 
\frica, has been traced to the tsetse fly. Bubonic and 
pneumonic plague has its origin in the rat and is trans- 
initted to man by the rat flea. 

_ The hook-worm disease of the South is due to a parasite 
known as the ground itch. 

And right here in Idaho, Montana, eastern. Washington 
and Oregon we have a form of infantile paralysis that is 
the result of a tick bite. 

The stable fly has been tracked to its lair, wherein we 


found the source of that terrible disease, cerebro spinal 
meningitis; and the present slogan “swat the fly’ is the 
answer to our having proof that this household pest is a 
transmitter of typhoid fever. But it is not enough to “swat 
the fly.” We must get back to his breeding places. The 
young fly is a maggot. If you permit the keepers of your 
camps and your boarding houses to allow garbage accumula- 
tion, you are going to expose the dwellers of that particular 
community to unnecessary risk. 

Outhouses must not be built over or near your streams, 
wells or springs. Instead, keep them away from the water 
and equip each with a portable wooden vault. This vault 
should be placed so as to exclude all light because flies are 
not attracted to dark places. Lime should be applied at 
frequent intervals, and when filled, the vault should be 
— with oil and destroyed by fire, a new one taking 
its place. 

Remember that typhoid is usually traceable to a polluted 
water supply. ‘Therefore, you should occupy a_ position 
wherein you can assure the fellow with the camp below 
yours that you are doing nothing to pollute his water sup- 
ply. At the same time, be equally assured that the fellow 
with the camp above yours is exercising the same care. 

If you have reason to be suspicious of a water supply, 
test the water for the presence of organic matter. If pres- 
ent the water is not safe unless boiled. The following test 
will be found both simple and effective: 

To a glass of the suspected water, add one-fifth grain of 
permanganate of potash. ‘This will turn the water a beau- 
tiful wine color. If at the end of one hour the color re- 
mains unchanged, the water is free from organic matter. 
If not, the color will have changed to a muddy brown. 


Laundriés Should be Established. 

Environment, too, must not be lost sight of. Insisf on 
cleanliness. The man who is careless in matters of per- 
sonal cleanliness is a menace and you do not want him 
around. Blankets should be kept clean; underclothes washed 
and changed frequently. Unless this is closely observed, 
lice will be a disgusting feature of the camp. Laundries 
should be installed where, at little expense all rough cloth- 
ing may be made clean. 


The Tuberculosis Menace. 


Keep all consumptives away. Tuberculosis is more con- 
tagious than leprosy. Remember, too, that it is a disease 
of indoor life. If you crowd your men into close sleeping 
quarters, you are inviting this dreadful disease. Have your 
sleeping apartments roomy and well ventilated. Sleeping 
out of doors being a great factor in the cure of tuberculosis, 
how necessary, then, plenty of pure, fresh, air must be in 
preventing its development. Breathing foul air lowers the 
resisting power of the blood by surcharging it with carbon 
dioxide, and while it is so lowered it is unable to prevent 
the germs of tuberculosis from establishing a lesion from 
which they ultimately destroy the life of the individual. 

Bathing should be made popular. The skin, through its 
many sweat glands, is an organ of elimination. When the 
water of the sweat dries, it leaves the skin covered with a 
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film of waste material which, like all waste material, readily 
undergoes decomposition. Shower baths are ideal for men 
who work hard. A battery of such showers should be in- 
stalled. 

John Barleycorn has been tried, found guilty, and con- 
victed of being one of man’s greatest enemies. Alcohol is 
a curse and no one better than the physician knows the 
truth of this statement. It has no medicinal value in any 
disease. Its only value is in the weird imagination of its 
victims who are deceived by the stimulating effect of that 
bolstering drink. ‘To my mind, many men take to alcohol 
because no one except the saloonman has taken the initia- 
tive in procuring for them a social environment. By nature 
all men are social beings, and it is to this alone that alcohol 
has succeeded financially. Give your men social environ- 
ment and be sure it is one suited to their interests in life. 
Unless you do, you can not find fault when the fellow opens 
the nearby saloon. 

Just as the science of my profession has traced many 
diseases to insect life, has it traced many more to the 
saloon. But while money continues to dominate our poli- 
tics, the evil will continue not only to fill untimely graves 
with our men but by its hellish affiliation with commercial- 
ized vice, their daughters as well. 


First Aid to the Injured. 


Those of your men who are exposed to the risk of sharp 
tools, such as axes, saws etc. should be equipped with a 
first aid emergency package. An ax wound severing a large 
artery in one of the extremities should be treated promptly 
if death from loss of blood be prevented. If no such pack- 
age is at hand a strip of cloth, torn if need be from a gar- 
ment, should be tied around the member just above the cut 
and made tight enough with a twister to constrict the bleed- 
ing vessel. aie 

If burns or scalds, the prompt application of sodium bi- 
carbonate (ordinary baking powder) will allay the pain and 
put the parts in a good way for healing. Extensive burns 
or scalds of the surface have a high death rate. However, 
much can be done by placing the victim of such an accident 
in water. By adjusting an ordinary sheet so it sags within 
a few inches from the bottom of a bath tub, lay the patient, 
stripped, on this, submerging the whole body in water. This 
is to be his bed until he recovers. By virtue of his specific 
gravity, most of his weight will come on the water instead 
of the sheet. His comfort will then be assured and his 
chances for living greatly enhanced. 

In fractures place a splint in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the broken ends of the bone grinding on each other. 
In fractures of the leg or thigh, a good splint may be im- 
provised by rolling two sticks within the lateral margins of 
a sheet or blanket. As the two rolls approximate each 


other, they form a trough splendidly adapted for the recep- 
tion of the injured limb. Bind this with whatever hap- 
pens at hand and your patient may be transported in ease 
to the nearest physician or surgeon. 


Venereal Diseases, 


Venereal disease, it would seem, is a part of our social 
life. We find it in all classes. Wherein lies its source we 
know not. All we do know is that like the poor it is con- 
stantly with us. What the future holds as a reward for 
the present campaign of social hygiene, time alone will re- 
veal. I would caution you, though, against the army of 
quacks who prey on this particular class of invalids. When 
the time arrives, and it is now in sight, that our news- 
papers refuse this class of advertisements, the lost man- 
hood and venereal quack will be relegated to the junk heap 
ot oblivion. As yet, we have no specific cure for gonorrhea. 
With syphillis, it is different. This disease we have mas- 
tered, but two to three years is necessary to effect the cure. 
‘Teach your men to take no chances under such conditions, 
but to secure the services of the best physician, one who 
will not make promises to suit their anxiety or their mis- 
guided desires. 

This month we read of a disastrous wreck on a New Eng- 
land railroad which, according to investigation was due to 
an overworked engineer. Let me impress on you the fact 
that fatigue has a direct relation to many accidents and the 
employer must not forget that human energy like mechanical 
energy has its limitations. 

A recent discussion brings out the part that fatigue plays 
in the hazard of industry, based on German insurance tables 
showing percentages of accidents during different hours of 
the working day. ‘The article is as follows: 

Many investigations of railroad and industrial accidents 
have demonstrated that fatigue or exhaustion from nerve 
and muscular strain not rarely has contributed to the in- 
efficiency of workmen. While such incidents are not fre- 
quent, they serve to illustrate in depreciating the working 
capacity of the individual. ‘The valuable point is clearly 
brought out in an address by one of our foremost sanitarians, 
Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, of Boston, published in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Harrington asserts with good reason that the factor of 
unnecessary fatigue has not received sufficient attention from 
the public. Professor Irving Fisher has told us that 5 
percent of all persons in this country are fatigued to a de- 
gree sufficient to impair totally their working powers. This 
statement would indicate a serious economic loss and is 
therefore a subject of great concern not only to the toilers 
but to every individual, because needless fatigue may be 
prevented or counteracted, 

Physicians who are familiar with industrial conditions 
have noticed that accidents in mills and other places occur 
with a clock-like regularity at certain hours of the day, and 
at a time when the workman is most apt to be tired. In 
German insurance tables this generally unknown fact is 
demonstrated mathematically as follows: 


Accidents 
‘ rye —_— 
a- 7 ° 82 
7-8 A. 
8- 9 A. 
9-10 A. 
10-11 A. 
11-12 A. 
ok 2 
1- 2 P. 
2-3 P. 
3- 4 P. 
4-5 P. 
5- 6 P. 





Aside from this indisputable fact, the resistance to disease 
is positively reduced by recurring fatigue, the products of 
which are well understood by physicians as handicapping 
all the functions of the body. That the muscular system 
is especially reduced in efficiency is self-evident to the 
workman himself, who, however, regards himself as so inured 
to exercise demanded by his vocation, that neither he nor 
others realize the importance of counteracting its unfelt 
depreciating effects by simple measures at the disposal of all. 


True Function of the Physician. 


To many laymen, the practice of medicine is regarded as 
a sort of game by which certain remedies are dispensed for 
the various diseases, and there is a common notion that the 
great doctor is the one who has a corner, so to speak, upon 
many or all of the wonderful remedies. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. What is it, then, that constitutes 
a good doctor? To this I would answer—the man who has 
made himself familiar with the mechanism of the human 
body, its chemistry, its physiology, its temperaments; and, 
in addition, understands the character of the disease to an 
extent which will enable him to anticipate what it is he 
must guard against. To know the working of the human 
body in health enables the early recognition of disease. 


Triumphs of Surgery. 


Surgery, the highest art of scientific medicine, has accom- 
plished much. Today, surgery has mastered a disease that 
heretofore has been accompanied with a gruesome mortality 
of 100 percent. I refer to cancer of the stomach. The 
surgeon’s knife. has conquered not only this disease but 
many others—gall stones, kidney stones, obstruction of the 
bowels, appendicitis, abscess of the brain, the lung—even 
to the transplantation of various tissues. All have been 
successfully dealt with by skilled surgery. Nothing in all 
the civilized world has ever accomplished what surgery has 
toward the relief of suffering and the prevention of un- 
timely death, but while this is true, and while we point 
with reasonable pride to these achievements, we are not 
unmindful of the fact that surgery, too, has its grief. All 
who are graduates of medicine are not scientifically inter- 
ested. To the profession clings a vast number of pretenders. 

Surgery of today is prostituted by this class. All over 
the country there is an alarming amount of unnecessary 
operating, and the laity must be taught that there is a vast 
difference between this kind of operating and surgery. In 
this country is an army of pretenders that is extorting 
money from credulous people by the performance of these 
needless operations, and coupled with this is the system of 
commissions paid by many who pose as surgeons, and by 
this system, the unscrupulous doctors are advising opera- 
tions for everything and anything because of the good mar- 
kets for their wares. 

In behalf of the honest and earnest profession which is 
struggling to free itself from this condition, I plead your 
assistance. ‘The doctor who will sell his patient to a need- 
less operation is no credit to himself or to his profession. 
Besides, he is a dangerous man to his community. The 
doctor who demands a part of the surgeon’s fee in case of 
a necessary operation, will be governed by the size of the 
rebate more than the surgeon's ability. In this fight, the 
public must aid us. 

If in your desire to give your men a better environment 
you have gleaned anything trom my remarks that will as- 
sist you, I will feel that I have been well rewarded for my 
humble effort, and I also wish to thank you for the way you 
have honored my profession and myself. 


Books referred to: 

“What to Eat and Why.’—Smith. 

“Theories of Diet.’’-—Bryce. ' 

“Physiology of Alimentation.’”—Fischer. ‘ 

At the conclusion of this address the meeting ad- 
journed for lunch, as it was then past noon and other 
speakers on the program for this session were unable 
to be present. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Friday afternoon’s session opened at 1:45 with a 
return engagement of the ladies who had furnished the 
music the day before. If there was any such thing as 
taming ‘‘savage loggers’’ they surely would yield to the 
beautiful singing of Mrs. Freeze and Miss Allen, who 
were again accompanied by Mrs. Langley. In deference 
to the chairman and because of his special request on 
the day before, there was no dearth of Irish melodies. 
In fact when Mr. Strathern was called on to sing, as it 
was said by very unanimous and special request, he 
promised to attempt to sing an Irish song himself, but 
compromised when the time came by singing ‘‘ Paddle 
Your Own Canoe.’’ ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ with every- 
body standing and joining in the chorus finished the 
musical entertainment. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, while not on the 
program, was given the opportunity of telling the log- 
gers what the lumber manufacturers propose doing to 
advertise lumber to the consumer and other ways, hoping 
to enlarge the market for their product, which would 
be of as great benefit to the timber owner and logger 
as it wonld to the millmen if it accomplished its pur 
pose of creating a steadier and more staple price for 
their product. 

The title of Mr. Babeock’s address was ‘‘ Effeet on 
Stumpage Holdings of Changing Market Conditions in 
the Lumber Industry.’’ 


STUMPAGE VALUES. 


By Thorpe Babcock, of Tacoma, Wash., Secretary 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Proceeding on the comfortable and satisfactory theory 
that lumber is a staple commodity for which the demand 
will always exceed the supply, the lumber industry, as a 
whole, including the holders of timberlands, has been 
generally content (as long as it has held the supply of 
raw material and the facilities for manufacturing it into 
commercial shapes) to let the market for the product 
take care of itself. During the last 20 years, however, 
there has been a rapidly growing change in conditions. 
which puts an entirely different complexicn on the situa- 
tion. No less an authority than the Forest Service 
Bureau of the United States Government is sponsor for 
the statement, in effect, that the sawmills now existing 
in the United States will never again operate at their 
full capacity and that the production of other materials, 
which may be used as substitutes in conditions for which 
lumber had previously been the only material consid- 
ered, has been brought to such a point that it will from 
now on act as a governing brake on the demand for 
lumber of all kinds and consequently on the price which 
lumber can command. We have only to look at the 
conditions which exist today in the largest lumber pro- 
ducing sections of the United States to find ample ma- 
terial for some interesting studies in this line. 

In the face of a generally good business condition, of 
constantly enlarging building activities, and of a fair 
average amount of construction and equipment by the 
railways of the country, all of which should produce a 
normal and healthy condition in the lumber industry, we 
find the largest lumber producing sections in a condition 
of gloom and discouragement, with mills shutting down 
by the score, in whole or in part, with productive pres- 
sure falling off to an alarming point and with demand 
and prices demoralized. 

Granting that these conditions at this time are only 
temporary, that the demand and the proper value ex- 
pressed by price will again assert themselves, is it not 
true that these disturbing conditions are recurring at more 
frequent intervals in the lumber industry, and do not 
the experiences of the last few years show an increasing 
difficulty in stablizing and maintaining steady market 
conditions through the industry? 


The ‘‘Why” of Existing Conditions. 

Why should these conditions exist? We have the 
timber; we have the mills; our manufacturing facilities 
as a whole are better and more economical than they 
ever have been. We want to sell the lumber and have 
the facilities to produce it. What is the matter with the 
market? Assume that these conditions of decreasing 
demand and consequent weakness in price continue to 
recur more and more frequently, and at shorter intervals 
just as they have been doing, until that condition should 
become the permanent condition, what would be the 
effect on the value of the timber holdings of the country? 
Recognizing that there is no one factor, however impor- 
tant it may be, which absolutely and by itself alone 
controls the market for any important commodity, and 
that particularly in any temporary situation there are 
many influences which bring about a given condition, it 
is manifest, and is recognized by all thoughtful lumbermen 
who have given any study to the subject, that there is 
one extremely important factor which is having a con- 
stantly depressing effect on the lumber market. 

That factor is the constantly increasing and developing 
use of materials other than lumber for purposes for which 
wood has previously been solely in demand and the lack 
of new fields of use for wood to offset the other losses. 
A great deal of this loss for the market of lumber by 
the use of the so-called substitutes is perfectly in line 
with progress and evolution, a source of economies and 
benefits to the public and not to be questioned for a 
moment by any reasonable man. It is, however, equally 
true that an enormous portion of this loss in the use of 
lumber is due to an artificially sustained condition founded 
on false promises and which works an economic injury 
to the people, as well as being eventually destructive to 
the lumber industry if permitted to continue and develop 
as it has been. 

Influence of Modern Advertising. 

This artificial market condition is produced by influ- 
encing public sentiment with the force and suggestion of 
modern advertising. No man would be senseless enough 
to question the desirability and economic value of steel 
for the construction of modern skyscrapers, for the build- 
ing of great bridges, or question the value of the use of 
reinforced concrete for foundations for such structures, 
for the construction of great sea-walls and other forms of 
massive masonry construction. But when the people as 
a whole are led to believe that they can not build a 
house, or a barn, or a silo, or a boat, or a railroad with- 
out using these materials, or similar materials, and that 
the use of lumber for such purposes is improper, it cer- 
tainly seems time to calla halt. And yet this is precisely 
what is happening. Exactly this kind of a sentiment has 
been studiously and carefully cultivated for years. Natu- 
rally the growth of it has been slow. It has been an 
educational process and it takes a long time effectively 
to educate great masses of the people, but it has steadily 
been making headway and gaining ground. 

Naturally with the slow beginning of this education, 
before the effects began to be successfully produced and 
exert large influences, the lumber industry did not feel 
the pressure. The industry today, however, is feeling 
that pressure very keenly, and it will feel it more keenly 


until the industry itself awakens to the fact that the se} 
ing of anything, lumber or any other product, requir 
not only productive and manufacturing capacity and skil! 
but a market, and that if competitive products are maz 
keted by methods which force lumber out of its accus 
tomed markets, lumber must, in order to live, adoj' 
methods which will overcome the loss and extend ar 
develop its markets in other channels. In many chai 
nels of use where wood of one species or another woul 
be economically more valuable—would be a better “buy, 
other products are today being used at a premium an 
lumber can not be sold at any price for such uses simp) 
because the buyer has been educated into the ide 
whether it is true or not, that the competing material 
better for his purpose. The reason for that is that whi 
every competing industry has been educating the cor 
sumer in this manner, employing that great moder: 
weapon—advertising—to do it, the lumber industry ha 
as a whole, (with some rare and shining exceptions) bee; 
content to quietly and calmly await developments whi! 
its market was gradually but surely being undermined. 
This is a big subject. Many more men in the lumb: 
industry appreciate its magnitude today than those w! 
appreciated it four or five years ago. ‘To appreciate how 
big a subject it is, get a statement prepared by A. 
Gerrans, Houma, La., chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, showing an actual check of the amounts being spent 
for display advertising alone for the promotion of s 


called substitutes for lumber in which the conclusio 
shows that under the most conservative estimate thit 
can be made, $6,500,000 a year is being spent for th 


purpose, and good authorities estimate that the tot 
expenditures are from eight to ten times that sum pe 
annum. 

Extension of Market by Advertising. 


There are many other factors bearing on the situatio: 
other than the mere advertising of the so-called substi 
tutes and which directly bear on the possibilities of t! 
extension of the market for lumber. What can be dor 
in this direction is probably best illustrated in the suc 
cess of the advertising campaign conducted by the cypress 
manufacturers of the South and in many other less cor 
spicuous, but equally successful, cases where the adver 
tising of certain species of lumber has proven an eno: 
mous aid in marketing the goods. It is impossible in th: 
limits of this paper to go into details of what may be 
accomplished in this direction and of what the results 
must almost inevitably be to the lumber manufacture: 
and the timber holder if the present artificial market 
conditions are allowed to continue and develop without 
any action by lumbermen. 

Wherever the lumber manufacturer by scientific, asso 
ciated effort and methods and determination has utilized 
aggressively the powerful weapon of advertising to de- 
fend, develop and extend his market, the effort has bee: 
thoroughly rewarded. And wherever this has been don 
it has, of course, as a natural consequence, redounded 
as much, if not more, to the benefit of the timber holde: 
both in the present and for the future, as it has for the 
lumber manufacturer. It requires little imagination to 
see that the interests of the lumber manufacturer and 
the timber holder in this connection are identical. If the 
lumber manufacturer can not continue to make and sell 
lumber at a reasonable profit, certainly the timber holder 
can not continue to sell timber at a reasonable profit 
The mere possession of the timber is of no value if a 
market can not be obtained for it. That market is grad- 
ually being restricted and narrowed with a constant 
dwindling of the possibilities of profit. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has now set in motion the machinery for developing the 
market for the products of the members of this associa- 
tion by providing the sinews for an advertising campaign 
which it is fully believed will prove effective and profit- 
able. This can hardly fail to be good news to the timber 
holders and loggers of the west coast, because whatever 
will advance and promote the market and profits for the 
mills of the association must of necessity promote the 
values and profits of the timber holders who supply the 
raw material on which these mills operate. 


Following Mr. Babcock, W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal., 
submitted the following report for the committee on 
standardization of logging tools, which was endorsed: 


REPORT OF STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE. 

Due to the inability of the committee to have sufficient 
number of meetings this work was not carried on as rapidly 
or as far as we had hoped to do, the committee practically 
only taking up the question of blocks. 

For trip blocks we recommend the adoption of five dif- 
ferent sized blocks with sheaves, as follows: 

9”x1%4"x1 15/16” hub length 3”; 

12”x1144"x1 15/16” hub length 3”; 

14”x114"x2 7/16” hub length 3”; 

18”x114"x2 7/16” hub length 4”; 

24”x2 "x3 7/16” hub length 5”. 

All of the above blocks to be grooved for %” line. 


Yarding Blocks. 
10”x2”x2 7/16” 3” hub; grooved for 144,” line; 
12”x214"x2 15/16” 34%” hub; grooved for 114” line. 


Butt Chain Blocks. 
16”x8"x3 7/16” 8” hub; 
20”x8”"x3 7/16” 8” hub; 
24”x8"x3 7/16” 8” hub. 
" All of the above sheaves, if grooved for line, to take 14” 
ne. 

We recommend that a copy of this report be mailed to 
the different rigging manufacturers and that they submit 
to the committee detailed drawings of the pins and shackles 
that they propose using in the above blocks, and that the 
committee develop from the information furnished a stand- 
ard pin for each block so that the sheaves and pins and 
shackles of blocks of the different manufacturers will be 
interchangeable. 

We further recommend that a committee be appointed to 
carry on the work started by this committee and suggest that 
they consider classification and adoption of standard draw- 
ings for clevises, wire rope sockets, swivels and if possible, 
hooks, or such other tools as in their judgment should be 
considered. It is also suggested that in view of the pro- 
miscuous use of the words “guaranteed” and “warranted” 
wherever possible to establish specifications or reasonable 
mechanical tests that this be done and that the P. L. C. 
guarantees or definition of the word “guarantees” be in- 
terpreted in accordance with these specifications. 

We would also recommend that a committee of the logging 
engine manufacturers be appointed and suggest that they 
take up the following items: 

1. Definition of the term “speed” so that all manufac- 
turers may figure this in the same manner. 

2. Uniform formula for figuring rope eapacity of drums 
to be adopted. 

3. Ratio capacity of trip line drum as compared with 
main drum should be uniform. Capacities of straw line 
drum should be determined. 

4. Standard equipment in the way of fair leads, spark 
arresters, tools, ete., should be uniform as to equipment 
furnished with new engine. 

5. Careful consideration of the various parts of machines 
should be given with the idea of getting up a dictionary 
of engine parts and terms. 


The question of increasing labor efficiency was re- 
ferred to as a big one with every wideawake manager 
and superintendent of any kind of a plant or operation 
by John P. Van Orsdel, of Portland, Ore., in an address 
on the ‘‘Merit System or Increased Labor Efficiency.’’ 
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INCREASING LABOR EFFICIENCY. 


Discussion of a Big Problem with Illustrations and 
Suggestions by J. P. Van Orsdel, of Portland, Ore. 








Increasing labor efficiency has been a question, and a big 
with every wideawake manager and superintendent of 
uy kind of a plant or operation for the last few years, and 
ould have been a particularly interesting subject to those 
us engaged in the lumbering and logging business and its 
‘lied interests, during the past five years, when the chances 
making a profit depended on the most careful manage- 
ent, and it was a question, most decidedly of looking after 
pennies and, if there were any dollars—they would take 
ire of themselves. s 
Very likely market conditions, under which we have been 
voring for the last five years, have been a good thing for 
in that it has made us get down to brass tacks in trying 
reduce our cost of production to the minimum, and in 
is way keep the proverbial “two jumps ahead of the 
neriff.’ So far as I know we have tried to do this by 
uproving our machinery, equipment, and methods. But 
ve we given the “human element” in our operations the 
roper amount of attention, or have we just let this take 
re of itself—figuring, that dissatisfied and unsatisfactory 
vor was all we could expect to get and so the only thing 
, do was to do the best we could with what we had, and 
iil that good enough? And, by the way, it has not only 
n restless and unsatisfactory labor, but overpaid labor, 
nsidering the amount of efficiency we have been getting 
t of 1. 
My cost information advises me that 65 to 70 percent of 
r total cost of production is paid to labor and 30 to 35 
rcent for supplies, depreciation and overhead expense; 
nd we have gone ahead and let the big expense get away 
rom us, and devoted the greater part of our attention to 
proving our machinery and methods, which only represent 
ne-third of our cost, and let the two-thirds rest by the 
ivside, when both should have received attention in the 
roportion that one bears to the other. 
lo not for one minute think that I have not considered 
hat we have all been doing, as an essential—because it 
but haven't we been putting the cart before the horse? 
i nsatisfactory machinery and methods will not get you logs 
ny more than dissatisfied labor will. Satisfied labor and 
roper equipment go hand-in-hand, and are inseparable. 
rhe good lumber-jack (with the accent on the good) is a 
vpe by himself. In my experience—handling all kinds of 
ibor--I_ consider the western woodsman the finest type of 
vorer IT have ever known. Generous to a degree, fearless, 
oyal to the company and interested in his work if properly 
treated, and his enthusiasm is aroused. 
But I have found, and I think you all have found the 
une conditions to exist—there are not enough good loggers 
to go round, and so this condition compels us to draw on 
some other source of supply. 








Attract Brains and Ambition. 


Why not conduct onr business in such a way that we 
will attract the higher class of labor instead of the scum? 
Why not attract men with brains and ambitions—instead of 
inen Who lack both, and only work because they are com- 

led to, and only go to work in the morning—-because 
they are driven and work under the driver's lash all day 

nd their greatest longing and desire is either to see 6 

clock come, or hold on until they get a road stake. 

If we had been the latter type of men. would we be at- 
tending the logging congress today? No, we would be 
working on the section. 

I think our effort and aim should be to fill our works 
full of ambitious men, whose ambitions and determinations 
re to hold our positions some day. And T ean say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the sooner our organizations 
ive filled up with this type of men, the sooner we will be 
ble to retire and give some of them a show to fill our 
positions, 

Waste, to me, of any description. is wicked, whether it 

natural resources, supplies, or human effort. Beyond all 
question, the greatest waste in the world today is mis- 
pplied, misdirected, or useless human effort. It does no 
one any good, neither the employer, whose net income iS 
eauced, nor the employee, whose chances of increasing his 
earning capacity are small. 

To my mind the key to all schemes for bettering our 

hor situation is to install some system. whereby you 
arouse the ambitions of your employees, either to make more 
money-—and save it. or to climb up in the world to a_posi- 
tion of more responsibility and authority. 


Community Interest the Ideal Organization. 


rhe ideal jabor organization is the organization where 
both the employer and employee are the members, and where 
their interests are and should be mutual. It is of impor- 
tance and interest to the employee to see that this employer 
makes money, and it is a certainty that the employer can 
hot pay good wages and supply proper and safe equipment 
inless every employee makes some money for the employer. 
n other words, the proper relation between the em- 
ployer and employee should be standard pay for 
standard output, which standards should give the property 
whers the profit they are entitled to, and beyond this 
standard point then the excess profit should be divided be- 
tween the two—the employer and the employee—in relation 
to what they are giving the business—or more concisely, 
standard wages for standard work, plus additional pay for 
tdditional effort. 

In any merit or bonus system that may be adopted, the 
mployer, being the most powerful and the dictator as_ to 
what the system should be, must bear in mind that fair 
play must be practiced at all times. Sharp practice will 
ring about the reverse result of what you expect. The 
only cases that I know of where the bonus system has not 
wen a decided success is where the company has tried to 
take advantage of the laborer; not so much with the idea 
of being unfair, but because they had not properly analyzed 
their labor situation before they installed the system, and 
us oa result, have set standards so far below what. they 
should have been, that the men made enormous premiums: 
or, set them so high that there was no use of them even 
making an effort to attain the standard. 


The Tentative Effort. 


In order to work out any system of bonuses successfully, 
vou must first have a very good idea what to expect. With 
this ides in mind, about two years ago I started in our 
camps a prize or competitive system which was worked out 
as follows: 

In the camp where we were operating three sides, and the 
conditions at all times were practically the same, I hung up 
a prize for the crew which got the greatest output in a 
month, . 

In the other camps where conditions were changing all 
of the time a standard was set for each crew each month, 
and if they reached this standard or ran over it they each 
received prize money. 

With this system in use in the year 1912, and by keeping 
close records on the output under the different conditions 
which we were working under, we were able to judge fairly 
well what a yarding crew could do under pressure, and I 
made it a point to have a camp foreman in each camp who 
would keep them working under pressure all of the time if 
they showed any tendeney to slow up. : 

I knew all of the time we were working under this 
scheme that it was not what we intended finally to use, but 
it was an effort to establish standards which would be fair 
to us and still not be An injustice to the men. 

As a result of my observations during the last year, at 
the first of this year I installed the system we are using 
now. The simplest way I know of to explain the system 
to you is to read you the rus, which are posted in the 
camps for the men’s information : 








Motto—Fair play for both the employer and employee. 

Aim—After the employer has received an output sufficient 
to pay a reasonable profit for the risk entailed and a re- 
turn on the money invested in plant, timber ete., our in- 
tention is that the employer and employee share the profit 
beyond this point. 

Result—Increased efficiency in all departments of the 
work and greater earning capacity both for the employer 
and employee. With this arrangement our interests are 
mutual. The greater the output, the greater each of our 
incomes. A permanent organization. 


General Rules. 

(1) No employee will receive any premium for his first 
month’s work unless he came to our employ before the 7th 
of the month. 

(2) If an employee leaves our service before the 15th of 
the month and has not worked eighteen days in the pre- 
vious morth, he will not be entitled to any premium; but, 
if he has been in our service eighteen days or over in the 
preceding month and it is after the 15th of the succeeding 
month before he leaves our service, he will be entitled to 
his share of the premium. 

This premium will not be paid at the time of his leaving 
our service on the basis of the standing of the yarders at 
that time, but will be computed at the end of the month on 
the basis of the time he was at work, and the premium 
check will be forwarded to his address, which he must leave 
with the bookkeeper or time keeper. This is not put in 
with the idea of doing anyone an injustice but simply jus- 
tice to those who stay when the going is bad. 

To illustrate: Suppose yarder No. 1 had an exception- 
ally good show for the first fifteen days of the month, and 
it was apparent would only just about hold up to the stand- 
ard during the rest of the month, due to the timber or 
ground not being so good, a man who was not square might 
quit, which would undoubtedly not be fair either to- his 
tellow workmen or employer. 

(3) The daily wages you were receiving January 1 
will be your wages during the entire year. It is up to you 
should a man’s wages exceed $6 a day he would only be 
paid as though he was receiving $6. 

(5) The scale will be made according to the scale rule 
that has been in use at this operation in the past. 

The logs will be scaled by a man selected by the employer, 
but the employees have the right to call in a scaler and 
check up the employer's scaler’s scale, if they are not satis- 
fied; and if the two can not agree they can select a third 
man, whose decision will be final, and expense for these 
different scalers will have to be borne by the employees. 

Any logs lost along the road will be back scaled against 
the yarder that lost them, and no credit will be given with 
the same. 

(6) The crews must go out when ordered by the fore- 
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man; if they do not—the day will be charged up against 
them as a yarding day. 

(7) Allowance for lost time will be made for delays 
beyond your control when they exceed one-quarter day. But 
no credit for lost time will be allowed for delays of a few 
minutes which occur now and again in any logging opera- 
tion, or to be more explicit, we will not pay premium on 
logs we do not get. 

Overtime. 


(8) In order to make it fair for all parties concerned, 
the rigging crews will be limited as to amount of overtime. 

On a basis of twenty-five working days a month the rig- 
ging crews will be allowed twenty-eight days; twenty-six 
working day month, twenty-nine days; twenty-seven work- 
ing day month will be allowed thirty days. 

This overtime will be based on the time shown on the 
books for four men in each crew as follows: Hook-tender, 
head rigging rustler, second rigging rustler, and first choker 
setter. No overtime limit will be put on the donkey en- 
gineers loaders and train crews, only within the judgment 
of the camp foreman. 

(9) The premium will apply to all men engaged in ‘han- 
dling the logs from the time they are felled and bucked 
until they are in the water. . 

It will not apply to buckers and fallers, nor men engaged 
in railroad construction or rollway construction, nor rail- 
road maintenance. 

The shop men will be put in the same class as train men. 

The shop men entitled to premium will be as follows: 
Machinist and helpers. blacksmith and helpers, car knocker 
and repairer, oil and tool house man, and pump men. 

(10) The standard output will be changed for each roll- 
way, us the ground conditions and the stand of timber will 
not permit us to make a standard that could remain for 
any length of time the same, and be fair. 


The Plan. 


At the first of the month this standard for each rollway 
and the number of the yarder that is to work them will be 
posted in a prominent place in the camp, where everyone 
will see what they have to beat before they will be entitled 
to a premium. 

The standard will be arrived at in the following manner: 
The camp foreman will advise the hook-tenders what roll- 
ways they are expected to log, considerably in advance of 
the time they are expected to begin work on them: and also 
show them definitely the boundaries of the logging areas 
that come to each rollway, and the manner in which they 
are planned to be logged. 

It will be the duty of the hooktender as the representa- 
tive of the crew to look over his shows ahead so that he 
can pass good judgment as to the amount of output a day 
he can get; and we expect and feel certain that all of our 
——— will play fair both with themselves, their crews 
and us. 

After the hooktenders, the camp foreman and the super- 
intendent have all advised themselves as to what they 


think should be the standard for the rollway in question 
they will meet and each put down on a slip of paper what 
he thinks should be the standard for the rollway in ques 
tion, and the average of these three estimates will be stand- 
ard, and for every thousand feet that each yarder gets 
beyond this point, figured at the end of the month, each 
man will receive premiums. 


Results, 

‘To put it in a formula it would be stated as follows: 
“Standard wages for standard output—plus 2 cents per 
dollar day earned for men engaged in work with each 
yarder.”’ 

Men receiving the following pay per day will receive the 
premium per thousand feet set opposite their respective 
amount: 


$6.00 per day or over.. 12 ¢@ per thousand feet 
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o illustrate: If yarder No. 1 for April landed i 
A yi No. d F in the 
water 2,400,000 feet of logs, and as this is a twenty-six day 
month the standard would be perhaps 2,200,000: then all the 
men in the crew who have met with the above requirements 
would receive their usual wages, plus a premium on 200,000 
teet of _logs—or, for instance a man whose rate of wages 
Was $5.00 per day would be entitled to a premium of $14. 
Train Crews. 
As this is a two-yarder camp, the trai 

a 8 i yi FCA " > train men and the shop 
men will have to be paid on a different basis, but the com. 
ditions are the same, only it will be based on combined 
output from the two yarders. 

The following standard will a y for ivi 

; : g stand: apply for men receiving the 
following pay per day and they will receive the premium 
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fo illustrate: Suppose each yarder showed at the end of 
the month that they were 200.000 feet ahead each of the 
standard output, then train men would be paid their pre- 
mium on the basis of 400,000 feet: or, suppose a man in 
the train service was receiving $4 per day, his premium 
would be $16, which would be added to his regular pay 


Suggestions Appreciated. 

Any Suggestion that will increase our output that any 
member of any of the crews has to offer either to the fore- 
man or to myself will be given due consideration, and will 
be installed and tried out, if we think it meritorious. Our 
interests are mutual, so let us get together. 

We have accomplished some wonderful results with this 
System, not only in the way of increased output, but we 
have a better satisfied and more efficient organization. 
_ We have one yarder at our Cathlament camp which yarded 
in twenty-six days in August, 3,299,000 feet or approximately 
an average of 127,000 feet a day. The standard was 120.- 
OOO feet a day. : 

Effect on Output. 


_ Yarder No. 1 at our Rinearson camp has averaged 98.500 
feet a day for every yarding day in the year since the camp 
was opened, while last year under the prize system, which 
Was in vogue, the machine only averaged 84,000 feet per day 
for the year. } 
_At the Gray’s River camp the yarders this year have con- 
sistently beaten all last year’s records, in every way and 
any way you might figure. : ; 

We have an organization which we feel is with us all of 
the time from morning till night; and why shouldn't they 
be? We have made partners out of them. Increased out- 
put means increased pay. 

Everyone in camp is interested in the bucking board, on 
which board is shown exactly the standing of the varders 
up to date, whether they have premium money coming or not. 

A man of any importance around the camp who does not 
deliver the goods in every way becomes very unpopular with 
the rest of the men, as every bad move he makes touches 
their pocket: and you know when you touch a man’s packet, 
you touch his heart. 

There are merit systems, bonus systems, prize systems and 
piece work systems, and they-all have their good points, and 
it is a subject that volumes could be written about, so I 
am going to relieve you by a summing up of the results 
that can be attained with some sort of a merit system, prop- 
erly applied : 

(1) Increased labor efficiency. 

(2) <A satisfied crew, whose heart is with you. 

(8) Elimination of I. W. W. and labor union troubles. 

(4) 3etter paid labor. 

(5) <A better class of employees. 

(6) Much increased output. 

(7) Last but not least, the point we are all after—de- 
creased logging cost. 





Following this address the Chair introduced E. S. 
Grammer, Seattle, Wash., to discuss the same topic. 
Mr. Grammer is one of the big loggers of the Coast 
and although he had not prepared an address he told, 
in a very interesting way, the experience of his com- 
pany—the Browns Bay Logging Company—with the 
bonus system. He said the subject was such a large 
one that if he had started to prepare a paper on it he 
never would have been able to finish it, and he hated 
to start anything he could not finish. He said there are 
many ways of profit sharing, but many of them are not 
applicable to the logging business. For instance the 
United States Steel Company had been referred to as 
issuing stock to its employees. That is a good plan 
for that concern, which can maintain a price for its 
products and guarantee dividends. This is not possible 
in the lumber business. In regard to the logging or 
lumber business, he said he would rather discuss the 
bonus system. For twenty-six years, he declared, he had 
tried to learn something about the logging business and 
he believed the thing that counts most is good team work 
among the crews. He believed in a simple system of 
rewards for good results.. Any bonus system must vary 
in different camps, as conditions are so different and 
therefore have to take a different base according to 
the chance. Fer example, in his company’s camps a 
month is considered a unit for a crew and the base in 
one is fixed at 800,000 feet. In another camp where 
conditions are not so favorable the base is fixed at 
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of investment in fire insurance premiums; security 
in being able at any time to prove existence and 
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adjustment of fire loss. 

When bonding, you need an appraisal, and you 
need the best—the ‘‘ General.’’ 
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600,000 feet. For loading an additional thousand feet 
the employees are paid the bonus amounting to a per- 
centage of their salaries according to the amount of 
each. The record of the month before is not taken into 
consideration at all. He has had this plan in use since 
February 1, and finds that it creates good team work 
and keeps all of the men interested. 

Last year H. C. Clair had appointed a committee to 
investigate plans for securing better efficiency from the 
men. This bonus system was one of the results of that 
system, Mr. Grammer said. As is always the case in 
such instances the loggers did not take kindly to the 
method at first and some of them quit, but time has 
shown them the advantages in the sysem and they are 
now more than satisfied with it. He said he believed 
any bonus system that would inerease team work among 
the crew was a step in the right direction. He said he 
had received many inquiries regarding the use of this 
system and one letter objecting to the plan and insist- 
ing that it was establishing a bad precedent and would 
tend to increase accidents in the camps. Mr. Grammer 
could not agree with the writer of this letter and said 
he believed the system had come to stay. 

Mr. Donovan called Mr. Young to the platform again, 
apologizing for the jocular way in which he had intro- 
duced him before when he spoke of his as the ‘‘ Hon. 
J. D. Young, better known as Jim.’’ Mr. Young said 
he accepted the apology and since the chairman had 
done such a poor job of introducing him on both occa- 
sions he would introduce himself. He said he started 
in the business, living in a bunk house and he had 
always had the interest of the men at heart. Living 
with them as long as he had he knew how they thought, 
how they arrived at their thoughts and how they ex- 
pressed their thoughts. As there were ladies present 
he would not demonstrate the latter. He said that 
when he was one of them the boys knew what it cost 
to log, they knew what the stumpage cost, what it cost 
to tow the rafts ete., and they thought they knew what 
the operator got for his logs. This was where they were 
mistaken. When they asked for a raise the camp was 
closed down because it had been losing money. He 
thought that one of the causes of trouble between em- 
ployer and employee was that the employer does not 
keep in close enough touch with his men and let them 
know what he is getting for his product. Mr. Young 
then read the following paper on ‘‘Improvement of the 
Man as Well as the Machine’?’: 


IMPROVING THE MAN. 


A Talk by J. D. Young, of Kelso, Wash., on the 
Necessity for Treating Labor Fairly. 





At cur last 


; i annual meeting held in Tacoma our vice 
president, Frand H. Lamb, told us that when a man was 
called on to talk before the Logging Congress and had 


nothing of particular interest to say, his talk should be 
called an address. But when called upon to say something 
of importance upon an important subject it should be termed 
reading a paper. 

Now, gentlemen, I feel that the talk I am to give you 
today should be called an address, though not for want 
of a subject or subjects to talk about, for my friend, George 
Cornwall, is full of subject ideas. He has from time to 
time suggested subjects to discuss: Logging engineering, 
systems of loading logs, fuel oil in the donkeys, steam 
shovels for building logging roads, how to get greater 
efficiency in the camp, or is the bonus system to employees 
a paying investment, the bath house in the camp and, lastly, 
the Y. M. C. A. in the camp, or does the logger make a 
good Sunday school boy? 

Now, gentlemen, these several subjects I have mentioned 
are all right: they are all good subjects and to do justice 
to any one of them would make a lengthy paper and to do 
half justice to all of them would take more of your time 
than any one person should occupy; yet they are all im- 
portant and each one of them represents one step in the 
evolution of the logging industry on this coast, which evolu- 
tion since the organization of this congress five years ago 
has been going on at a pace much faster than ever before. 

During the progress of the evolution we have seen the 
old ox team and the skid road relegated to the scrap heap; 
the old-time bull-puncher has sung his swan song; the 
horse team is used only occasionally now in logging; the 
spool donkey and spool tender are only matters of history. 

Today we seldom log the timber into the mountain 
stream and either wait for a winter freshet to bring the 
logs to market or create artificial floods by means of dams 
to hold the water in storage, so that when released a flood 
will be produced to carry the logs to deep water where they 
can be put up into rafts of convenient size for towing to 
the mill. Go into the camp today, if you please, and the 
first thing to greet your ears is the scream of the locomo- 
tive whistle, the rumble of the logging train or the inter- 
mittent blasts from the whistle of the donkey engine. 

Nor has the evolution confined itself to the introducing 
of new machines. We have been constantly spending thou- 
sands of dollars to improve the designs, power and speed 


of these machines. We are now using larger donkeys, 
heavier locomotives, cars of greater capacity; are using 
heavier rail, building better roads and are changing our 


methods in nearly every particular. We now yard the logs 
up hill instead of down hill, as formerly. We formerly 
loaded our logs on the cars with jack screw and peavy; 
later we found a better way—par-buckled them up with a 
line from the gypsy head on the engine, running through a 
block alongside the cars opposite the rollway. Now we 
use a specially designed engine, high ginpoles, crotch lines 
and blocks galore, also the overhead trolley line. 

The unloading of the logs has undergone a similar change. 
Now we have the high ginpole, the projecting boom, the 
tilting dump, the merry-go-round or the traveling crane 
that travels alongside the loaded cars and unloads them at 
the rate of about one car per minute, and—like the farmer 
who formerly rode to town in the old farm wagon, and 
later afforded the luxury of a carriage, ana@ now sports an 
automobile and is dreaming of a flying machine—the logger 
is trying to get off the ground with his logging operations. 
He is in some instances transporting his logs on the over- 
head trolley, he is yarding them with the skidder and sky- 
line, and while these systems are in a measure in the ex- 
perimental or development stage, I believe they are sure to 
become popular, particularly on very rough steep ground. 
And I have no doubt that electricity will do a large part 
in the transportation of logs from the woods to the mill 
in the future. 

Now, while we have been bending all our energies toward 
securing new and better equipment, have spent money with 
a lavish hand for the latest and best machinery of all 
kinds, it is only very recently that we have given much 
thought to the educating and training of men especially 
for the business of logging. But one year ago, at our an- 
nual meeting, the sentiment of getting better men for the 


logging business found expression in a 
which I quote the following: 

“This congress pledges its hearty support and best efforts 
to the creation of the profession of logging engineering 
as a distinct branch of mechanical science, and its codpera 
tion in the endeavor of the different universities to creat 
a department of logging engineering. 


resolution from 


“We believe that the timbered States and Provinces 
of the West should make liberal appropriations for th: 
adequate equipment and proper maintenance of logging 


engineering courses and for the securing of the highest ty pe 
of educators for furthering the work.” 

Committees were appointed to the end that courses in 
logging engineering in some one of the educational institu 
tions in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Rritish Columbia. be established In my own State—Oregon 
—the board of regents have adopted such a course in the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis. And while we ar 
handicapped for want of a suitable building and proper 
equipment for the course as outlined, the legislature having 
refused to make special appropriation for this purpose at its 
last session, liberal provision for the permanent maintenance 
of the university has been made on a milage basis and th: 
college at Corvallis should have ample funds for this work 
in the near future. 

And so we have begun to look and provide for increased 
efficiency in the man by special education and training for 
the gigantic task of harvesting the forest crop of. thi 
western coast, a crop so large and valuable that if th 
crop in the ate of Oregon alone were harvested and sold 
at the nominal price of $10 a thousand feet lumber meas 
ure it would net more than five billions of dollars, or mor 
than twice the amount of our nation’s debt. And yet ther 
are those who say all that is required to make a good 
logger is a strong back and a pair of willing hands. But 
in the future, gentlemen, brains will count for more than 
muscle, And for this reason I am in favor of giving 
attention to the man as well as to the machine, for by so 
doing I believe we are to get better results. 

I firmly believe that the workmen's compensation law as 
we have it in the State of Washington is a step forward 
in the matter of improving the personnel of the men who 
work in the logging camp and sawmill. It promotes better 
relations between the employer and employee. Formerly 
when an employee was injured in the camp or mill, perhaps 
through his own carelessness or the fault of a fellow 
employee, the negligence of his employer or through the 
inherent risk of the occupation, there immediately arose a 
feeling of resentment on the part of the other employees 
who felt that this poor fellow was hurt while doing his 
duty and that in some manner the employer should com- 
pensate him for his injuries and loss of time and if the 
employer failed to pay him liberal damage, enmity and 
animosity grew up between employee and employer. The 
angry glances, the low mutterings, the seeming unwilling- 
ness of the men to return to work after serious accidents 
are to me evidence of the temper of the men after a serious 
accident, even though the accident occurred through no 
fault of the company. And I have noticed that the output 
of the camp has seriously decreased for a considerable time 
after a bad accident occurring that I could attribute to no 
other cause than the dissatisfaction of the employees. And 
I think, gentlemen, that a good many of you will bear me 
out in the statement that this principle of compensation 
for injured employees has also had a pretty firm hold on 
the average juror and as a consequence the employer has 
generally been mulcted for pretty heavy damages and these 
damages have been getting heavier year by year. And while 
the payment for personal injury damages has been heavy 
the poor employee has received but a small portion of the 
amount the employer was compelled to pay. Court ex- 
penses and the ambulance-chaser ate up the major portion. 






v2) 


The employer to protect himself bought liability insur 
ance from some reliable casualty company. If his horse 
got injured, however, he sent for a veterinary. put the 


horse in a good warm stable, gave him the best of care and 
kept him under full pay (that is three meals a day and a 
good bed) and nursed him back to health in the shortest 
possible time that he might get the benefit of his services. 

Note the difference when the man was injured. Though 
he may have had a large family dependent upon him, he 
was bundled off to the hospital and his case turned over 
to the tender mercies of the casualty company for settle- 
ment. Not that the average employer is hard-hearted or 
heartless—not at all; he may even be a philanthropist. But 
he was forced to do just about this thing on account of 
the system under which we were operating. 

But under our compensation law the injured employee 
seeks the aid of his employer to help him get his claim in 
proper form that he may receive the compensation to which 
he is entitled and at a time he needs it most and without 
expense or unnecessary trouble on his part, instead of go- 
ing to the ambulance chaser to get damages to which often 
he is not entitled. 

And thus the law for compensating injured employees 
while a little more expensive than our old system, has to 
my mind improved the relation of employer and employee 
to such an extent I feel it is worth all it has cost and even 
more. And if employers in general will take the proper 
interest in their employees in administering it and in help- 
ing them get the compensation to which they are justly 
entitled, by making our reports promptly, seeing to it that 
the witnesses’ reports and the doctor’s certificate are in the 
hands of the industrial commission without unnecessary de- 
lay, I feel that it can be made a pretty good antidote against 
the I. W. W. sentiment that has obtained such a firm foot- 
hold among the working men. 

My motto is keep in close touch with your men and out- 
side of working hours meet them on the level. 

Another feature I wish to speak of briefly, is the Y. M. 
Cc. A. in the camp. Laying aside all religious sentiment: 
as I know there are many here today who will be asking 
the question of themselves: Will the Y. M. C. A. in the 
camp help pay dividends? With a great big question mark 
after the word dividends. I feel that I can not do better 
here than give you my experience with the Y. M. C. A. in 
the Inman-Poulsen Logging Company’s plant and leave it 
to you to draw your own conclusions. 

Seven years ago in the spring of 1906, when I took 
charge of this camp, it was what you might term a wide 
open camp. I have seen a hundred gallons of beer come 
into the camp in one week. I was never able to get a check 
on the amount of booze of other descriptions. There was no 
restriction on bringing in liquor of any kind. About one- 
third of the crew was drunk on Sunday, and every Monday 
morning there was trouble to get enough sober men to 
start the camp. 

This state of affairs continued until the panic in Novem- 
ber, 1907. At that time we began trying to keep liquor out 
of the camp but were not always successful. But since we 
put the Y. M. C. A. in the camp in March of the present 
year, I have not seen a single drunken man in the camp. 
Liquor has been brought into the camp a few times but 
we now have practically no trouble with the booze question. 
We are attracting a better class of men to the camp. 

We were shut down during the entire month of June on 
account of the high water in the Columbia River ; started 
up the camp on the first day of July, had our Fourth of 
July celebration right in the camp and not a man intoxi- 
eated. Started up again on Saturday, July 5, and out of a 
crew of about 170 men we had in May, we lost so few that 
we had to add only nineteen new names during July. So I 
will answer the question: Does the Y. M. C. A. in the 
camp pay? by asking another: Does it pay to have a steady, 
sober and contented crew? 

Is it any wonder when we take the boys from the farm 
or small town where they have had some social privileges, 
down into the camp where they have nothing of this kind, 
that their social nature is starved and when they get out 
of the camp and to the town or city, they start out to have 
a frolic which frequently ends in a drunken debauch? Our 
loggers are not a bad lot of fellows but they get into 
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trouble, as a rule, for the want of some better means to 
ploy their time, ) 
Now, in conclusion, I want to say that while we have 
vised and fed our loggers well, we have started the intel- 
‘tual, moral and religious side of their nature. And that 
our own detriment and loss. I believe that the establish- 
ent of the Y. M. C,. A. in the camp is one step in the 
inl evolution of the lumberjack whereby the logger of 
future is to be a sober and respected citizen and the 
itime booze-fighter is to be relegated to the scrap-pile in 
sume manner as the antiquated piece of machinery 
ich no longer serves a uselul purpose. And while I love 
' oldtime lumber jack with all his faults, with all his 
4 ortcomings, with all his vices—love him for his liberality, 
hospitality, his honesty and sincerity of purpose (which 
purpose is often to get drunk whenever the opportunity 
‘vyers), I welcome the change whereby the logger, the lum- 
rjack of the future, is to become a higher type of man- 


oud. 

: A. E. Cook, of Vancouver, B. C., was introduced as 
de je inventor of an ingenious device for measuring the 
# ameters of trees at any height. Mr. Donovan said 
Be ‘hat in his own recent experience when his company had 


inted to buy an especially good claim they had had it 
ruised three times respectively at 12,000,000, 15,000,000 
nd 20,000,000 feet and each time it was cruised by a 
eliable cruiser. Where these cruisers differed was in 
» diameter of the trees at certain heights. Mr. Cook 
explained that his instrument gave the exact diameter 
of a tree at 30, 60 and 120 feet heights. The instru- 
ent is for use in making a very careful and accurate 
ise or for determining the average taper of trees 
a certain locality. 





Monorail System Explained. 

The Chair also allowed five minutes to Messrs. J. E. 
Riley and George T. Lewis, the promoter and inventor, 
respectively, of a monorail system which they were of 
the opinion will be practical in logging operations, es- 
pecially over rough ground. The principal point in this 
system was that the equipment is balanced on the rail 
by means of compressed air. 

Mr. Donovan announced that thirty-nine new members 
had been added to the roll since morning and then called 
a fifteen-minute recess, 

I’, A. Silecox, of Missoula, Mont., in his address on the 
‘Appraisal of National Forest Timber,’’ 








said: 
APPRAISAL OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 


By F. A. Silcox, of Missoula, Mont.—Government Im- 
mune to Charge of Favoritism. 








Recognizing the fact that in the final analysis stumpage 
is worth what it will bring on the open market, Congress in 
the enabling Act of June 4, 1897, authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior and later the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell timber, provided that in all sales of $100 and over 
the timber should be advertised and sold under competitive 
bids This action safeguards the interests of the Govern- 
ment, opens the timber to any one who wishes to compete 
in its purchase, and protects the administrative officers 
from charges of favoritism. An excerpt in point from the 
uct reads: 





For the purpose of preserving the living and growing 


timber and promoting the younger growth on forest 
reservations, the Secretary of the Interior, under 


such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, may 
cause to be designated and appraised so much of the 
dead, matured, or large growth of trees found upon such 
forest reservations as may be compatible with the 
utilization of the forests thereon, and may sell the same 
for not less than the appraised value in such quanti- 
ties to each purchaser as he may prescribe, to be used 
in the State or territory in which such timber reserva- 
tion may be situated, respectively, but not for export 
therefrom. 

(Before such sale shall take place notice thereof shall 
© given * * * for not less than thirty days, by 





publication in one or more newspapers of general 
circulation, as he may deem necessary, in the State 
or territory where such reservation exists; Provided, 





however, That in cases of unusual emergency the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, in the exercise of his 
discretion, permit the purchase of timber and cordwood 
in advance of advertisement of sale at rates of value 
approved by him and subject to payment of the full 
umount of the highest bid resulting from the usual 
advertisement of sale: Provided, further, That he may, 
in his discretion, sell without advertisement, in quan- 
tities to suit applicants, at a fair appraisement, timber 
and cordwood not exceeding in value $100 stumpage: 
And provided, further, That in cases in which adver- 
tisement is had and no satisfactory bid is received, 
or in cases in which the bidder fails to complete the 
purchase, the timber may be sold, without further 
advertisement, at private sale, in the discretion of the 
a Secretary of the Interior, at not less than the appraised 
valuation, in quantities to suit purchasers:) * * * 
Such timber before being sold shall be marked and 
designated, and shall be cut and removed under the 
supervision of some person appointed for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Interior, not interested in the 
purchase or removal of such timber nor in the employ- 
ment of the purchaser thereof. Such supervisor shall 
make report in writing * * of his doings in the 
premises. (Manual of Laws, pps. 6 and 7.) 
The reason for permitting small bodies of timber valued 
it less than $100 to be sold without advertisement is to 
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eliminate delay and make such small sales responsive to 
the needs of ranchers, settlers, miners, and the like. 


Providing for Competitive Bidding. 

Theoretically, it would seem that, under the method 
outlined in the Act, all that it should be necessary to do 
in administrative practice is to locate the body of timber, 
approximate the amount, determine roughly its quality, and 
then by comparison with the bodies of timber of approxi- 
mately similar accessibility and quality which have been sold 
on private holdings to fix a minimum price in the adver- 
tisement of the timber and let competition finally determine 
the real market value. Such a simple plan, however, does 
not work out, for two good reasons: first, competition is 
not to be secured in the majority of cases, and, second, the 
sale price of private stumpage can not be taken as a 
criterion of the value of national forest stumpage. I wish 
to emphasize and make clear these two points: the location 
of a body of timber near a certain mill or within the limit 
of the holding of a certain company makes it of especial 
value to the particular operator concerned. In business 
practice, his right of operation in the territory is tacitly 
recognized by other operators. In many instances the body 
of Government timber to be sold is comparatively small, 
isolated and surrounded by other holdings, absolutely pre 
cluding the possibility of competition. The effect of control 
of banking grounds, rights of way, mill sites, adjacent 
timber etc. by parties other than the Government must, 
of course, be taken into consideration in fixing the sale 
price of timber. 

Conditions and Methods of Selling. 

The fundamental reason why the sale price of private 
stumpage is no criterion of the value of Government stump- 
age is that the conditions of sale are essentially different. 
In the sales of national forest timber the operator does not 
carry a heavy investment in standing timber with accumu- 
lating holding charges, including taxes, fire. protection etc., 
neither does he stand the risk of an entire loss of bis 
stumpage by fire. In a purchase of national forest timber 
the operator pays for it in advance payments, the amount 
of such advance payments being usually sufficient to cover 
approximately a three months’ cut, taking into consideration 
the number of feet board measure required to be removed 
each year under the contract. Title to the timber 
to the purchaser only after the timber is cut and scaled. 
All timber is sold on actual seale and not by estimate. 
The purchase and ownership of private stumpage necessitate 
an appreciable investment, together with usually heavy 
annual carrying charges in the way of taxes and interest. 
The owner assumes the risk of from fire. Usually 
such sales are made by estimate and not by actual seale., 
Obviously, taking the sale price of private timber for com 
parison even were it practically possible to secure accurate 
und reliable information relative to the conditions of sale, 
is not comparing in any way analogous cases. Again, the 
condition exists that the greater majority of the transfers 
of private stumpage where the problem of appraisals of 
Government timber are most immediate are confined to the 
purchase of comparatively small tracts by companies who 
wish to consolidate their holdings and who by virtue of their 
strategic location can usually dictate just what prices they 
will pay. In other words, there is little competition in the 
purchase of private stumpage, the same conditions making 
for its elimination as in the case of sales of Government 
stumpage, 


passes 






losses 


Uniformity in Sales. 

Having had to discount, largely at least, the possibilities 
of competition and being unable to use the sale value of 
private stumpage as a safe criterion of values, some simple, 
satisfactory method had to be worked out to insure some 
degree of uniformity among different purchasers. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the administrative Timber Sales 
Manual of the Forest Service, approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture December 1, 1911, covers the policy briefly and 
sums up the general principles underlying the methods of 
determining stumpage prices. 

In all sales the stumpage prices will be based not 
upon local prices but upon the actual value of the 
timber. Timber on a gentle slope and within a mile of 
a drivable stream may be worth more than twice as 
much as equally good but less accessible timber. The 
Forest Service will not compete in price with timber 
from claims or land grants. The actual value will be 
determined by deducting from the value of the product 
the cost of logging and manufacture and a percentage 
of profit ranging from 10 to 30 percent on the invest- 
ment required in each 1,000 feet b. m. or other unit of 
quantity which is handled. The exact percentage will 
depend upon the size of the operation, the stability of 
market conditions, and the risk of loss involved. 

To apply these principles in actual practice requires re- 
liable basic data on the factors governing the logging of the 
timber in place, its transportation to the mill, its manu- 
facture and marketing. Such data must cover topography 
and surface of the ground, stand per acre, percentage of 
different species and quality of the timber, amount of 
underbrush, length of logging season, silvicultural condi- 
tion of the stand to determine the best method of marking 
to insure future growth, drivability of the streams, advis- 
ability of railroading, method of milling, perecentage of 
overrun, percentage of grades in different species, cull ete. 
This data is so fundamental that a brief description of 
how it is secured is of interest. 


To Obtain Reliable Data. 


A detail topographic map is made, the General Land 
Office or U. S. G. S. surveys being user for control, if 
available, otherwise special transit or plane table control is 
made by running up the main ridges and streams. On the 
control lines verticle angulation gives the elevations. On 
the cross lines for estimates and interior topography the 
Abney clinometer and the barometer checked by camp 
reading and curve platting are used. The aim is not 
to have any line run for estimates and interior topography 
more than two miles long without being tied in at both 
ends to the transit or plane table control. I would here 
like to present for your consideration a sample map which 
has just recently been completed and which will show 
graphically the character of work being done. Ordinarily, 
such control on unsurveyed ground costs about $18 per 
mile and represents approximately 50 percent of the total 









































cost of securing the complete data. A camp draftsman keeps 
the map up to date so that it is completed for use when 
the crew is ready to leave the field. 

Hand-compass strips a chain wide are run as nearly as 
practicable at right angles to the contours in order to get 
the best average of drainages, at distances apart varying 
from 1/16 to % mile, depending on the intensiveness of the 
estimate desired Usually on surveyed ground in heavy 
timber a forty is crossed twice. This gives an estimate of 
10 percent. In less dense stands of timber the section 
may be crossed four times and in burns or open areas twice 
reducing the estimate to 5 percent or even 2% percent. 
On each strip the timber is estimated. ‘This is done by 
tullying the trees by diameters determined ocularly checked 
occasionally by using the Biltmore stick or calipers Wind- 
falls are paced or measured with steel tape to get heights. 











Volume tables showing the contents of trees of different 
diameters and containing different numbers of logs are 


compiled from the measurements of a large number of 
felled trees, the logs from which have been carefully scaled 
Kstimates are subject to check currently, and are checked by 
having a check estimating crew run over a completed line 
starting in at the same point and tying in at the same point 
as the original crew. The check crew tallies the trees by 
diameter classes from actual measurement and measures 

hypsom- 


windfalls with steel tape or standing trees with an 


eter, Such a check System incidentally checks the total 
estimate, although it is designed mainly to check the 
estimator, thus locating the error; for 


example, if the 
shows a much larger number of trees on the 
shows that the crew has been getting its strip 
if too many trees of large diameters, overestimates 


check crew 
strip it 
100 wide : 


on large diameters are being made, so too for hights. Such 
checks do not delay the progress ‘of the work and make it 
possible to correct errors currently by changing men or 


calling attention to their mistakes. It also makes possibl 
the use of less experienced men than ordinarily employed 
_ Reports on special forms provided for the purpose on’ the 
factors governing logging—such as possibilities for chutes 
general steepness of slopes, surface, swamp, rocky ete., banks 
of streams and volume of water available for driving, rail 


road grade and the like—are covered. In general such 
factors are divided under two main headings: logging in 
place and major transportation. 


Finding Average Cost of Production. 

With the above data secured a logging engineer of ex- 
perience visits the area and works out the best method of 
logging to be adopted and analyzes the cost of the operation. 
rhis analysis covers the character of improvements needed 
dams, flumes, railroads, camps, and the location of these 
und like improvements; equipment needed—logging tools 
engines, steam loaders, etc.—labor factors—purchase of sup- 
plies and the other details. In addition complet: data 
are secured on milling facilities—selling prices of lumber 
grades, mill overrun, markets, ete. 
Such information gives finally the average cost of 








~ f ro. 
duction per thousand feet board measure for both milling 
and logging. Estimated cost of production is based upon 


average efficiency in labor, equipment and supervision, and 
the type of operation adapted to the unit in question. 
hus in the case of small mills in a stock or agricultural 
community, where the mill is run incidental to the oceu- 
pations, a different standard is used than in regions where 
lumbering and milling are well standardized. 

In order to simplify the collecting and handling of this 
data in actual practice various items are standardized under 
captions such as labor, manugement, improvements, equip- 
ment, falling and cutting, skidding, swamping, decking and 
loading, etc. (A complete outline showing all the captions 
used in practice is attached to this paper as an appendix.) 

Two Plans of Figuring Appraisals. 

_ Two general methods of figuring appraisals are in use. 
Using the unit costs per thousand feet without taking into 
consideration the time factor and total investment is what 
has been called the Operating-Cost method. When, how- 
ever, the time element and total amount of capital invested 
during certain periods are considered it is known as the 
Investment-Profit method. To illustrate briefly the differ- 
ence of the two: The operating cost plan would simply 
consider in a driving proposition that it cost $10 to log to 
the mill without taking into consideration the length of 
time the $10 is tied up in the logs or how much total in- 
vestment there is outstanding to pay interest upon, whereas 
the investment profit method would consider not only the 
unit cost per thousand, but the length of time the logs had 
to be held in the woods before they could be driven to 
the mill and the number of times the money could be turned 
in a year. This contract holds good, for example, between 
a driving and railroading proposition where the unit costs 
per thousand might be the same or even lower for the 
railroad, whereas the initial investment required for the 
railroad would be the heavier. 


Although the operating cost method does not fully take 
into account the time factor in the calculation, yet in 
practice it is so very much simpler than the investment 


profit method that it has been much used. The simplest 
application of this method in the early work of stumpage 
appraisals was to take the logging cost plus the milling 
cost minus the average selling price and then split the dif- 
ference in half—one-half going to the operator as profit 
and the other half being taken as stumpage. In practice 
the percentage of the difference taken as stumpage was 
varied in an attempt to recognize differences in the desir 
ability of different logging chances. The whole calcula- 
tion was roughly approximate and served all practical pur- 
poses until better data could be secured. Applying this 
rough method to a specific case as an example: Suppose 
the cost of logging was $5, milling $5, selling price $18, 
then $18 — ($5+ $5) =§ $4 stumpage and $4 profit. 
You see, this $4 profit does not take into consideration the 
time of the investment and what percentage return it 
really is in actual profit on the capital at stake. As the 
work of the Service advanced and the policy of allowing 
sales for longer periods than five years was put into effect 
to encourage the opening up of the more inaccessible bodies 
of timber and to justify the large investments necessary to 
handle such operations a more accurate method of stump- 
age appraisals became a necessity. Clearly something more 
was needed than simply the judgment check of an adminis- 
trative officer, subject as it was to great variation, de- 
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pending on the temperament of the Forest officer and the 








nd, Ore., and B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, Wash. ( 
W. Clark, of Portland, Ore., and W. B. Wells, of Somers, Mont. 








(2) W. D. Starbird, of Spokane, Wash,, and Manager 
(4) John P. Weyerhaeuser, of St. 
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WE INVITE 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


LUMBERMEN 


OF THE 


HIGHEST 
CREDIT 


WHO WISH TO READJUST THEIR 
FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS, TO MA- 
TURE OVER A PERIOD OF SEV- 
ERAL YEARS. 


FINANCING OF THIS CHARACTER 
CAN BE HANDLED BY US QUICK- 
LY AND AT SMALL COST TO THE 
BORROWER 


F. B. HITCHCOCK 
& CO. BONDS 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MILL ARCHITECT 


( Formerly Bailey Bldg. ) 


Lumbering Plants Designed 
Plans and Specifications Prepared 
Estimates Furnished 
Personal Supervision Given 


SOME OF THE PLANTS DESIGNED: 


CANYON LUMBER CO., Everett, Wash. 
CANADIAN WESTERN LBR. CO., LTD., Fraser Mills, B. C. 
BRITISH CANADIAN LBR. CO., LTD., 
COLUMBIA RIVER LBR. CO., LTD., Golden, B. C. 
WAGNER & WILSON LBR. CO., Monroe, Wash. 
STIMSON MILL CO., Seattle, Wash. 

BRYANT LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 








A. B. PRACNA 


422-3 Railway Exchange Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Existing Plants Modernized 


New Westminster, B. C. 
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Combined Statement of The 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association of Seattle, and ¢ 
The Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals of January Ist 1913: 
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pressure brought to bear by the prospective purchaser to 
drive the best bargain possible. 


Practical Appraising Methods. 

To simplify the use of the data, the different 
have been reduced to formulae into which figures 
substituted and results obtained easily in practice. 
these up in order and citing their application to 
cases: 

(1) Forester’s formula—so called because it was outlined 
by the Forester and included in the printed administrative 
instructions. Used in small sales and as a check on the 
investment formula in all large sales. 

It makes provision for the operator’s profit by 
him as profit on each thousand feet produced a_ certain 
percentage of the cost of production per thousand feet, 
including depreciation, interest, and stumpage. It reduces 
itself to the proposition that the stumpage price equals 
the average mill run selling price of lumber divided by one 
plus the percentage of profit allowed minus the entire cost 


methods 
ean be 
Taking 
specific 


allowing 


of production, or the stumpage price equals the selling 
price of lumber minus the cost of production exclusive of 
stumpage, minus a profit figured as a percentage of the 


entire cost of production including stumpage. 


The percentage of profit allowed is in proportion to the 
risk. Ordinarily in new operations involving a large in- 


vestment and consequent large risk 25 percent is allowed: 
in cases of established plants with a nominal risk 15-20 
percent is considered adequate. The formula follows : 
S=selling price. 

x—Stumpage rate. 
d=Investment charge per M. 
i=Interest charges. 
c=Operating cost stump to f. o. b. 
m=Maintenance. 

o=Overhead. 
r=Extra cost, 
P=Entire 








(wrecking value deducted) 


cars 


due to regulation, 
cost of production. 





p=Profit allowed in percent 
Then x=S—(d+i+e+m+o 
+ry)—P(d+i+e+m 
+o+r+x) 
s 
Simplifying x= —— —P 
lp 
meee: 
$20, selling price. 
25% profit 
$19—cost of production 
The n 
$20.00 
x= — — $12.00. 
$1.25 
x = $4.00 stumpage. 
As stated, this formula may be applied to the average 


cost of production and the average stumpage rate obtained. 
If desired it may be applied to each species separately. 
Since the operator looks to the more valuable species for 
his profit, it does not seem fair to charge as great a pro- 
portion of the cost of improvements and equipment to each 
thousand feet of the less valuable species as to each thou- 


sand feet of the more alanis species. This may be log- 
ically done as follows: 
=Average selling price of species, 


N=Total cost of improvements and equipment less wrecking 
value. 
A=Total stand species to be cut. 
























a=Percent of species of total cut. 
O=—Cost of production exclusive of construction and equip- 
ment charge. 
X=Construction and equipment charge per M 
Then: 
a (S—o) 
os aerate see eee = 
(1st spec) ( ond spec) x ast spec) 
Example: 
Wilt: WIRG. <.65.66c6 sowie scen 1,200,000 feet = 48% 
EO Eee ate, ee eee 800,000 feet = 32% 
DRRUOEEE csi cies Sonate eee 500,000 feet = 20% 
2,500,000 feet = 100% 
Total cost of improvements and equipment $2,500. Aver 
age selling prices: 
White pine WADERS we Rieter $20.00 per M. 
RRRMCER igs oo s0rq 09,6 Rs hoe as SS le eae oe 18.00 per M. 
RINE oe cs ota era on ace ele ie Sets 15.00 per M. 
Cost of operation exclusive of improvements and equip- 
ment $10.00 per thousand. 
hee oS a er (S — 0) = $20 — $10 = $10 
sar — 8 
0 
2s 2.56 +8. 26 = 12 or 
_ Total, 8.36 
$ 
White pine (x) per M 
Larch( x) = > per M 
White fir (x) = per M 
Thus the total cost of production per thousand is as 
follows : 
ERE RUINED 6a. is ala og Rs Ree oe x .$11.19 
So SS I ere cy ee etree Gee ae near 10.96 
i SESS | ee Te Se eee i ee ie 20 BOO 
The charge for interest may “be handled in exactly the 


and for the 
be fair to 


reasons it seems that it would 


same 
so handle it. 


same way, 

ordinarily 
Estimating in Large Investments. 

(2) Hunter's formula (Investment-Profit Method). 


Mr. Lumberman, have you been getting some of this 
$5,000,000 saving in insurance premiums? 








(Suggested by W. N. Hunter, Bureau of Corporations.) 

This formula is to be used in all sales where large in 
vestments are involved as a counter-check to the percentag 
of operating cost formula. As Forest Service appraise: 
develop skill in determining the items of investments, ani 
more complete data is secured on milling, cost of loggin 
ete., it is felt that this or some other investment formu! 
will prove the logical way of determining stumpage rate 

This formula provides for the operator’s profit by allow 
ing a certain percent annually of the amount invested dm 
ing each year of the operating period. ‘This is done }) 
assuming that each year a certain portion of the origina 
investment will be withdrawn under depreciation and th. 
profit allowed upon the investment remaining. In appl) 
ing the formula the amounts required for profit and depr: 
ciation annually are obtained in a lump sum. _ Therefo1 
the calculation of operating cost need not include item 
for depreciation or interest. Under this formula the profi: 
allowed should vary from 14 to 18 percent, depending upo: 
the degree of risk. 

The formula follows: 

A=Original cost of plant plus working 

B=Amount to be written off. 

n=Number of years of operation. 

c=Rate of profit. 

X=Amount required each year for profit and depreciation 

Then by an algebraic solution : 
X=cA+ 


(2+¢e) +4 


capital. 


1 ¢)2 
+ (1+ ¢c)*—(1+ ¢) 


B 
In ordinary practice the denominator is represented | 
d, and d is obtained from a table showing its value fo 
varying values of ¢ and n. 
B 
X=cA+— 
d 
Example: 
A = $100,000 + $30,000. 
B= _ 80,000. 
n= 10 years. 
. = 12%. bl 


—¢ ve 5D (calculated or obtained from table). 
6 000, 000 feet = Annual output. 
$18.00 = Average selling price. 
$11.00 = Cost of operation exclusive of depreciation an 
interest. 
$80,000 
X =.12 x $130,000 + —-——— 


X = $15,600 + $4,558 

X = $20,158 or $3.36 per M. 

$18.00 — . .1.00 = $7.00. 
7.00— 3.36 = $3.64. 

Stumpage rate = $3.64. 





A Compromise Method in Practice. 


The use of the Hunter formula 


2 ( € necessitates, as you 
readily see, intensive data of a character it is not always 
possible to obtain. Recognizing the inaccuracies of th: 


straight Operation-Cost method and the difficulty of secur 
ing at present data to make the Investment-Profit simp): 
to practical application, a compromise method is in use in 
District 1. This method briefly is to consider the operation 
costs and then check the figures by a use of the Invest 


ment-profit method, assuming for the particular operation 
the amount invested and the time it is tied up. 
In explanation of this method of appraisal, the water 


shed of Calispel Creek in the Kaniksu 
Idaho, is taken as an example. 

This watershed contains 243,568,000 feet B. M. 
timber and 213,413 cedar poles, or a total in feet B. M 
of 264,000,000 feet B. M., and the appraisal is based on 
the utilization of this material in twelve years. 

Calispel Creek flows into Priest Lake. The timber can 
in part be skidded and loaded by donkey engines and in 
part must be skidded with teams and handled in live chutes 
and trail chutes to the landings. The logs must be trans 
ported to the mouth of the creek in Priest Lake by log 
ging railroad, boomed or brailed and towed to the mouth 
of the lake, driven down Priest River to Pend d’Oreille 
River, and sorted and boomed at one of the mills along 
Pend d'Oreille River on the Great Northern Railway. 

Improvements will be required consisting of 36 
of logging railroad grade, 15 sets camps, 15 miles wagon 
road, 31 miles chute, dams for chute landings, 200 skid 
way landings, telephone line and stream improvements etc., 
to a total cost of $168,200. The average yearly expendi 
ture for improvements will be about $15,000 and the 
cost per thousand feet of logs to retire this expense will 
be $0.64. 

Equipment 


National Forest in 


of saw 


miles 


total of $140,000, 
spikes, bolts, 
loaders, 80 log cars, 3 
tug, barges etc.; harness, 
depreciation on this, at 


value 
steel, 


will be vsed to a 
including 15 miles 380-pound railroad 
plates ete.: 2 locomotives, 2 steam 
donkey engines, 12 teams horses, 
vehicles, logging tools ete. The 


percentages varying from 814 percent for steel to 20 per 
cent for horses, will amount to $15,200 per year or $0.74 
per thousand. 

Logging Operation Investments. 

The capital invested in the logging operation varies 
from month to month and year to year as it is invested 
and retired or depreciated, but averages_a fixed yearls 
investment of $81,750. 

COSTS PER M. 
Logging— 

Retirement of epreremen eR Oe TS $0.64 

Depreciation of ge seston Sneek 6-b stk ee Ald .70 

Interest on capita invested at 6%......... B44 

pe ie re eer eer 15 

Cutting, swamping, skidding, chuting, landing, 

ete. (figured separately for each logging 

unit and averaged for total in proportion 

MD RAO A PRON AINE) 6 oo. o's ooo 9, 2 va a ee 3.73 
Toting and freighting supplies............. 10 
Railroad operation (labor, fuel and oil).... 50 
































Date of Cash Net Cash | Total Losses ’ Div. and Premium Rate of 
Organiza- ’ paid since Savings since Income 4 
haus tion Assets | Surplus Organization Organization for 1912 Div. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire - - 1901 $ 397,021.90 $ 136,317.49 $1,018,436.49 $1,251,362.34 $ 525,812.27 40% 
Central Manufacturers’ - © » 1876 598,120.70 361,864.11 2.260,651.02 673,131.43 388,549.67 25% 
Lumbermen’s of Mansfield - - 1895 »264.49 367 656.13 946,155.05 900,442.18 405,723.07 40% 
Lumber Mutual of Boston - - - 1895 745,865.44 522,447.73 1,039,164.95 956,766,48 424,104.96 40% 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s - - 1895 612 2,820.21 376,048.63 869,341.09 731,875.30 422,343.20 40% 
Indiana Lumbermen’s - - - - 1897 366.764.25 209,156.61 643,367.51 414,126.05 296,991.79 40% 
Total - - - - - = = = = = -] $3,311,856.99 | $1,973,490.70 | $6,777,116.11 | $4,927,703.78 | $2,463,524,.96 | 








F. J. MARTIN, General Agent, 


The average Net Cash Surplus of the ten leading Stock Companies operating on the Pacific Coast, for —_ $100.00 in force, is $ .38 
The average Net Cash Surplus of the Mutuals above for each $100.00 in force is - 70 


If you want to get in on this and at the same time secure first class indemnity write 


208 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
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Railway maintenance ..........eeeeeseeeee 10 
The OOS SRS Scar eC rear are 03 
Looming, towing, driving, sorting.......... 1.00 
Administration .....--ceeceee gottttreeees 35 
Be cea are cag esa yo 9 ele wnat wl She helesake Siow aceia $7.52 
Rita el nec etedt eae tire usc vers aielirens citer ato xo) scale’ hake $7.52 
Supplies, repairs and replacements........ 10 
Cross cost of logs at mill, exclusive of 
SUARIMAENISO 3 30. alsss 5g lele o1eceeis sisvale) sis.ete eossvsie. 3 $7.62 
Net log cost, pes M. ft. of lumber (15% 
PPENSHOEIN) eic-statsieiate'» «siete bese gis cio sy6 a/ecss $6.63 


fanufacture— 5 
Averaged from cost data furnished by other mills 
of similar capacity in region, includes labor, 
supplies, depreciation, maintenance, interest, 
tuxes, office and general expenses for sawmill, 
yarding, kilns, planing mill and shipping, selling 
GROCNBEVOL Cr. scsi see viacace aes cca yh on ee wt areiors oles’ 6 6.00 
Average cost lumber production exclusive of stump- 
HAG, OP Wise, PANIOO sy in -6-<0'e 629.44. 575.9.0c8r) 0 ¢:0.019-510 $12.63 
The present average mill run selling value of the lumber 
vill be $15.70 per thousand, based on 42 percent white pine 
t $20, 17.5 larch at $13, 13 percent cedar at $12, 9.3 
wreent Douglas fir at $18, 2 percent spruce at $138, 1 per- 
nt yellow pine at $15, and 15.3 percent mixed hemlock, 
alsuam and white fir at $12. These prices are based on the 
verage prices received during the last twelve months for 
umber of similar kinds f. 0. b. the mill at points in this 
district. 


Selling value lumber ............eeeeeeee eee e $15.70 
Cost TREIEE GEGRRCTIO 050s chase cencccenence 12.63 
SUUMB SE BN WRONG 6:5. n 5 620'9:e. 5:36 sxere.6 890164641 $ 3.07 


Allowing 12% profit on all costs of lumber produc- 
tion including stumpage cost. 
15.70 


— 12.63 


= 14.02 — 12.63 
== $1.39 per M. ft. of lumber or 
$1.60 per M. ft. of logs 
(15% overrun) 

Profit =12% of ($12.63 + 1.39) = $1.47. 

A yearly output of 25,300,000 feet B. M. of lumber (22.,- 
000,000 feet jogs) at a profit of $1.47 per thousand would 
vield annual earnings of $37,000. 

In addition to an average fixed investment of $81,750 in 
logging operations, an investment of approximately $325,000 
will be required for a manufacturing plant having a yearly 
output of 25,000,000 feet B. M., or 60,000 feet B. M. per 
10-hour shift, including power plant, sawmill, planing mill, 
yards, lumber in yards, accounts receivable, working capital, 
logs in pond, pond improvements and the like, or a total 
invested capital of $406,750, on which annual earnings of 
$37,000 are made. This is at the rate of 9 percent per 
innum in addition to interest at the rate of 6 percent al- 
lowed in costs of logging and manufacture, or total annual 
earnings of 15 percent per annum. 

In conclusion, let it be understood that the methods pro- 
posed do not intend in any way to fix stumpage prices by 
any absolute formula, or to discount the judgment and ex- 
perience of the practical logger and lumberman, who have 
shown wonderful resourcefulness in meeting the thousand 
ind one conditions as they arise on the ground, on the other 
hand, the ultimate idea of all this work is to systematize 
and make available and applicable the results of past ex 
perience not only in the appraisal of stumpage values but in 
all phases of the logging and lumber business. 


Appendix. 
Logging. 


Stumpage price =—-— 
1.12 


I LABOR. 
ll. MANAGEMENT. 
II IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. Distinction between Improvements and Equip 
ment-—Method, Cost Distribution, ete, ete. 


2. Roads. 

3. Railways. 

4. Bridges. 

5. Stream Improvements. 

6. Camps. 

7. Chutes. 

8. Flumes. 

%. Tramways. 

10. Overhead Conveyors. 

11. Landings, Skidways, Banking Grounds etc. 


12. Other Miscellaneous Improvements. 
IV. EqQuirpMENT, 
1. Methods cost distribution first cost, mainte- 
nance, repair and depreciation costs, ete. 


2. Live Stock. 

3. Power Machinery. 

4. Railway Rolling Stock. 

>. Wagon, trucks, carts, sleighs ete. 

t. Wire Rope. 

7. Logging Tools. 

S. Equipment in Improvements (Salvagable ele- 


ments in improvements as steel rails etc.). 
%. Marine equipment, boats, ete. 
10. Other miscellaneous equipment. 
VV. FALLING AND CUTTING. 
1. Methods. 
2. Cost Elements. 
VI. SKIDDING. 
1. Hand Skidding. 
2. Live Stock Skidding. 
‘Tonging. 
Trailing. 
Bunching. 
Draying and Sledding. 
Carting and Bumming. 
3. Power Skidding. 
Donkey Yarding and Roading. 
Donkey Skidding. 
Portable Skidders. 
Overhead Skidders. 
4. Cost Elements. 
VII. SWAMPING. 
1. Methods. 
2. Cost Elements. 
VIII. DECKING AND LOADING. 
Hand Loading. 
Cross Haul. 
Horse Jammers. 
Steam Jammers. 
Combined Skidding and Loading. 
3. Cost Elements. 
IX. HAULING. 
Wagons and Trucks. 
Sleighs. 
Carts, ete. 
Methods operation cost and efficiency factors ete. 
e 5. Table of cost elements. 
X. CHUTING. 
. Log Chutes. 
2. Pole Chutes. 
3. Ground Slides, ete. 
2 4. Cost Elements. 
XI. FLUMING. 
1. Methods Operation. 
. 2. Cost Elements. 
XIT. RAILROADING. 
1. Methods Operation. 
2. Maintenance. 
\ 3. Cost Elements. 
XIII. Water TRANSPORTATION. 


DOM cok 


mobo 


1. Driving. 

2. Rafts, brails, cribs ete. 

35. Booming, sorting, storage etc. 
4. Cost Elements. 


XIV. MISCELLANEOUS LocGine Costs. 
Blacksmithing and carpenters. 

2. Scaling. 
3. Clerks etc. 

XV. ForEST SERVICE PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 
1. Methods. 
2. Cost and Efficiency. 

XVI. Cost KEEPING Systems. 
- General Principles and Outlines. 
2. Labor, Wages, and Subsistence. 
3. Improvements 
4. Mquipment. 
5. Depreciation. 
6. Maintenance and Repairs. 
7. Supplies. 
8. Interest. 
9. Taxes. 
10. Property and Liability Insurance. 
11. Supervision and Administration. 
12. Office. 
13. Miscellaneous, 

Following this address, which Mr. Sileox was forced 
to cut short because of lack of time, the Chair called 
for the reports of committees. ' 

The committee on place of next meeting reported that 
it had received two invitations—one for Aberdeen and 
one for Bellingham. The committee recommended that 
the congress be held in Bellingham next year and in- 
dorsed Aberdeen as the place of meeting in 1916. The 
committee was of the opinion that San Francisco would 
be the choice of the congress for a meeting place in 
1915. 

The report was adopted unanimously. Mr. Donovan 
thanked the congress on the part of the people of 
Bellingham. 

Election of Officers. 


The committee on nominations recommended that the 
following officers be elected for the ensuing year: 

President—J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. 

Vice president—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

The committee recommended the following for mem- 
bers of the executive committee: 


British Columbia—Peter Lund. 
California—W. W. Peed 
Idaho—H. M. Strathern. 
Montana—George Weisel. 
Oregon—A. G. Powers. 
Washington—E. G. English. 





Mr. Donovan said the report was very satisfactory 
with one exception, and that was the nomination for 
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L. R. McCOY, OF BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO; 
Assistant Manager Bonners Ferry Lumber Company. 


presidency. He said it was indeed an honor to be 
selected, but he thought there were others better fitted. 
He said that Messrs. Blake and Clair had been the 
fathers of the congress and he believed that if Mr. Blake 
had been present he would have been again chosen presi- 
ent, and he would ask the committee to meet again and 
reconsider. Al Powers also objected to being placed on 
the executive committee. 

At this point B. R. Lewis moved that the report of 
the nominating committee be approved. The Chair was 
not inclined to put this motion, but J. D. Young ex- 
plained that he had been on the nominating committee 
last year and had promised President Blake that if he 
would accept the presidency at that time he would be 
relieved this year. He said to Mr. Donovan: 

‘*Your nomination is a very popular one and I am 
sure you are the only one to object to it. It would 
be useless to call the committee together again because 
they are unanimous in their wish that you should serve.’’ 

Mr. Donovan then withdrew his objection upon the 
agreement of Al Powers to remain on the executive com- 
mittee, and the secretary put the motion that the repcrt 
be accepted and the officers declared elected. This 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Following is the report of the resolutions committee, 
which was unanimously: adopted: 


Indorsing Conservation Congress. 


WHEREAS, The work of the National Conservation Con- 
gress looking to the conservation of our national resources 
is of great importance to the American people and in line 
with the general progress of the times; and 

WHEREAS, Lumbermen will: have especial interest in the 
fifth National Conservation Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 18, 19 and 20, because of the fact 
that forestry and lumbering. will be prominent features of 
the program; be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress gives its 
earnest indorsement to the work of the Congress and urges 
the attendance of as many members as possible at the 
Washington meeting. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation. 

The Pacific Logging Congress heartily indorses the move- 
ment looking to securing in the various States some form of 
workmen's compensation legislation that will be satisfactory 
to employer and employee alike. The State of Washington 
has blazed the trail by enacting a compensation law that 
has brought results. This congress believes that the States 
of Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Province of British Columbia 
must soon follow the example of their sister State in secur- 
ing legislation that will place their industries on a more 
stable basis by insuring to the injured workmen a fixed and 
definite sum, eliminating the demoralizing factor of personal 
damage suits against the employer. 

This congress believes that the growing of timber is a 
national and State function and each State should make a 
careful examination of its cutover lands unfit for agricul- 
tural purposes, and better adapted for reforestation, with a 
view of purchase through condemnation or otherwise, and 
proceed to the creation of State and national forests. 


The Pacific Logging Congress believes in the expenditure 
by the various States and Pravinces of liberal and adequate 
appropriation for forest fire protection. To this end we 
indorse the efforts being made for the creation of field mili- 
tary posts, near the national forests, with a view of utiliz- 
ing the national troops where emergencies arise in the pro- 
tection of the national forests from fire. 

The Pacific Logging Congress desires to extend its thanks 
to the lumbermen of the Inland Empire for the entertain- 
ment provided; and especially the members of the local 
committee on entertainment, whose hospitality has added 
to the pleasure of the session. 

A special vote of thanks is tendered the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, of Potlatch, Idaho, for the delightful outing and 
entertainment being provided at its camp and mills; also 
to the Washington Water Power Company for furnishing a 
place of meeting and for many other courtesies extended. 

Our appreciation is also due the various railroads for their 
securing for the congress special rates to Spokane; and to 
the lumber press and daily newspapers of Spokane for the 
effective publicity they have given the congress. 

In view of the fact that the forest resources of the North- 
— are second in importance only to agriculture; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress pledge itself 
as in favor of using every reasonable and proper means of 
securing adequate appropriation from the various States for 
providing means so that the young man who wishes to fol- 
low the business of logging may have the same advantages 
to receive the necessary training as is now afforded the boy 
who is to follow agricultural pursuits. 


This congress regrets that due to unavoidable cause our 
president, Mr. Blake, was not able to be with us and pre- 
side over this congress. We wish to express our thanks to 
Mr. Donovan who has so ably presided over this meeting. 


A special vote of thanks is extended to our able secre- 
tary, George M. Cornwall, for his unflagging interest and 
tireless efforts toward making this meeting the success it 
has proven. (Signed) 

W. W. PEED, Chairman. 
JOHN P. VAN ORSDEL. 
JAMES O’HEARNE. 

H. W. Sessoms. 

W. E. WELLS. 

J. S. O’Gorman, reporting for the committee on 
auditing and finance, reported no discrepancies in the 
treasurer’s report. He said that from this report it 
was evident that, like the cost of living, the cost of 
logging congresses is going up. He said he believed 
they were worth the money, but they ought to be put 
on a better financial basis. For this reason he made a 
motion that the 1914 logging congress be made self- 
sustaining in that it be financed by memberships only, 
and that in order to accomplish this the annual dues 
be increased to $10. This motion was passed with the 
understanding that the large firms could take as many 
memberships as they wanted to. 

The Chair then announced the appointment of two 
special committees. The first on the standardization of 
loggers’ tools was composed of the following: 

W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.;: J. D. Young, Kelso, Wash. ; 
J. P. Van Orsdel, Portland, Ore.; T. Jerome, Seattle, Wash. ; 
George Weisel, Missoula, Mont.; C. A. Stewart, Portland ; 
A. G. Labbe, Portland. 

The second special committee on logging engines was 
composed of the following: 

A. G. Labbe, Portland, Ore.; Eugene Roberts, Tacoma, 
Wash.; C. G. Frink, Seattle, Wash., and Harry Turney. 

A motion prevailed that a general committee to be 
composed of three loggers and two deans of forestry 
schools, with the new president as a member of the 
committee, be appointed to formulate plans for a course 
in logging engineering for western colleges. 

The president was granted the authority to appoint a 
special committee for British Columbia to handle this 
subject if it was thought advisable. 

Last year committees were appointed for each State 
and the Province of British Columbia to work in the 
interests of courses of logging engineering becoming 
regular and important parts of the curriculum of the uni- 
versities. Reports from these different districts showed 
that good progress was being made along these lines. 
The University of Washington has a logging engineering 
course in connection with its school of forestry. The 
Oregon Agriculture College has established a course of 
logging engineering, but so far the legislature has re- 
fused to appropriate funds for building a special build- 
ing for this course. The California legislature recently 
made an appropriation of $42,000 for the establishment 
of a course of forestry and logging engineering at the 
agricultural college. Idaho recently appropriated 
$15,000 for this purpose and Montana is also making 
progress. 

The secretary announced that the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association would hold its next meeting 
in Vancouver and all were urgently invited to attend 
and were promised a royal entertainment by the famous 
entertainer, John O’Brien, of the Brooks-Scanlon- 
O’Brien Company. It was also announced that the 
eight sleepers composing the special train for the trip 
to Potlatch were all filled and that there were about 
thirty more who would be unable to attend unless 
friends who had berths would be willing to double up 
with them. 

The session adjourned at 5:30 ‘and the loggers went 
to the city, where an hour later the crowning feature 
of the entertainment, the banquet in the Hall of the 
Doges, was to be served, 
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Every Manufacturing Centre In The World 
Knows SCHIERENS DUXBAK WATERPROOF 
LEATHER BELTING, not by name only, but by 
test and long years of trial, where all sorts 
of conditions have to be met. In some 
cases short bends over small pulleys test 
' its strength and pliability; in other cases 
moisture in the form of water mixed with 
‘different acids or alkalies tries the plies, 
joints and fibre of the leather; in others, 
machine oils soak the belts. In every case 
_ DUXBAK proves itself able to stand up 
__ where other kinds of belting fail. 
We are able to give references from some one in your own loca- 


tion proving our claim that DUXBAK is the longest lived and 
therefore the most economical belting made. 





Ask for Price List and the name of your neighbor who can tell 
sa oyou the: tuth | about DUXBAK. 


: New York, 


eer 128 W. Kinzie St. 
cp Renton, 641-643 Atlantic Ave. 
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THE BANQUET. 


‘he crowning feature, displaying the hospitality of the 
of Spokane and the Inland Empire lumbermen, 
‘s the dinner given in honor of the loggers in the 
jeautiful Hall of the Doges at Davenport’s Cafe, on 
Vyiday evening. The reputation of this famous grille 
well known all over the Pacific coast and among 
ravelers the country over. It is unnecessary as well as 
npossible to describe the culinary triumphs of the chef, 
urther than to say it was of Davenport’s best. 
The Hall of the Doges has a somewhat different ap- 
arance from the ordinary camp cook house, but the 
egers seemed to enjoy themselves none the less for that 
reason. Two beautifully-gowned ladies sang for their 


entertainment and with sparkling prisms hanging from 


he elaborate chandeliers and sparkling wine in their 
classes, they were surely a well satisfied and happy 
‘erew.’? 

The famous Eloise Francois Cartier VanDissel, al- 
though it is said he is not a Scotchman, managed to 
relegate H. M. Strathern to background for awhile and 
‘imself again occupy the position of toastmaster, a place 
hat, before the days of Strathern, would have been con- 
ceded to be his without fighting for it. To show his 
nagnanimity and his appreciation of the sentiments of 
the newly-elected president, the first thing the toastmaster 
did was to request that the great Irish comedian 
‘“Tommy’’ Shields from Seattle sing: ‘‘Who T’rew de 
Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s Chowder.’’ Much to the 
disappointment of everybody ‘‘Tommy’’ refused, but he 
soon had them all in a roar of laughter by springing a 
couple of new (question-mark) ones. He proved himself 
just as popular as ever. 

It looked as though the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Dutch had had their innings and therefore the politic 
toastmaster next called a German to the bat. He went 
through the unnecessary formula of introducing A. L. 
Remlinger, the largest Roebling representative present. 
Ife tied Shield’s score, but lack of space prevents a 
reproduction of a verbatim report of his remarks. 
























inviation to everyone to take the trip to Potlatch and 
Elk River the following day. He said: 

It will be a keen pleasure for me and I know would have 
been greatly enjoyed by my late friend and predecessor, 
William Deary, the result of whose handiwork you will see 
tomorrow. You are invited to go to Potlatch. When I first 
asked the meaning of the Indian word “Potlatch” I was told 
that it meant a gathering of the tribe and the giving of 
presents. Some of the stockholders of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company thought it meant the giving of dividends, but have 
since come to the belief that it means the sending out of 
assessments. 

He closed his remarks by saying he hoped everyone 
would be able to enjoy the trip. 

A characteristic telegram from Dr. ©. A. Schenck 
with best wishes for the banqueters was read and then 
the toastmaster called on H. M. Strathern to explain 
why, as a member of the entertainment committee and 
on all other occasions for that matter, he always man- 
aged to exclude everyone else when it came to a matter 
concerning the ladies. 

Mr. Strathern sidestepped the issue, probably consider- 
ing that the request only displayed jealousy on the part 
of the toastmaster. Among other appropriate thoughts 
Mr. Strathern expressed the hope that the succeeding 
meetings of the Pacific Logging Congress would con- 
tinues to grow bigger and better each year. 

The talks were interspersed with musical selections, 
and Mrs. Merriam, a local musician of much talent, was 
recalled by special request, proving to be a strong 
favorite. 

A telegram was sent by the happy banqueters to their 
former president, E. P. Blake, Seattle, which read: 

The fifth annual Pacific Logging Congress sends greetings 
and thanks for your good work causing four years of 
progress to be made by this congress and making this meet- 
ing possible. 

T. Jerome, not of New York but of Seattle, did not 
know anything about Harry Thaw, but he told a good 
story on Harry Clair, vice president of the congress and, 
as that worthy declared, the main ‘‘goat’’ of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mark Colby, of Portland, told a good story and H. C. 


said that each succeeding time he came to the Hall of 
the Doges he enjoyed himself more than ever before. 
Mr. Toole explained how it was that he claimed re- 
lationship to the toastmaster, saying that he had dis- 
covered that the ‘‘O’’ in O’Toole had the same mean- 
ing as the ‘‘Van’’ in VanDissel. J. P. McGoldrick, 
the wellknown head of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, expressed doubt of the relationship, be- 
cause he said that VanDissel neither theught, talked nor 
acted like an Irishman. Mr. Toole proved the relation- 
ship by asking Mr. VanDissel a question in Irish (7), 
to which VanDissell replied ‘‘ Ya,’’ thus proving that he 
entirely understood it although nobody else present did. 

The toastmaster explained that he never enjoyed any- 
thing more than to be called cousin by Mr. O’Toole and 
then asked everyone to drink to the toast: Good Night. 
Thus ended Spokane’s part in the entertainment of the 
loggers in time for them to take the ‘‘ Loggers’ Special’’ 
train for Elk River and Potlatch as guests of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company. No more enthusiastic crowd 
ever dispersed from a more enjoyable feast, and the 
banquet will be one of the features of the 1913 Pacific 
Logging Congress that will remain long in the minds 
of all who were present. 


THE TRIP TO POTLATCH. 


Two hundred and thirty-seven people—mostly log- 
gers, members of the Pacific Logging Congress— 
stowed away in eight Pullman palace sleeping cars, , 
traveled nearly 300 miles in twenty-two hours, slept 
some, but ‘‘rubbered’’ more at electrically-operated 
sawmills and donkey engines and cable tram systems 
of hauling logs, and millions of feet of lumber, were 
royally entertained and dined and returned to the 
starting place vowing that there never had been such 
a trip and doubted if there ever would be again. Fifty 
more loggers wanted to go on the trip, but the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad positively could not scare up an- 
other sleeping car at Spokane, having increased the 








(1) On the Way to the Potlatch Camp. 
Dining Car. 


(2) Loading Logs on Cars at the End of a Cable Tram. 
(4) Cable Tram Logging Near Bovill. 


(3) Camp at Cable Tram Logging Operations Where Lunch Was Served in Camp 
(5) Unfastening the Logs From the Sling at the Cable Tram. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS WHICH MARKED THE VISIT OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS TO THE LAND OF POTLATCH, SEPTEMBER 27, 1913. 


The toastmaster said he thought everyone present had 
heard enough addresses to last him for a week and there- 
fore there would not be any addresses during the eve- 
ning. A few well-known after-dinner speakers would be 
given a chance to say something, however. He then 
called on the newly-elected president who, he said, had 
presided so beautifully during the entire congress. 

Mr. Donovan believed the Spokane congress had been 
the most successful ever held. He said: 

I think there have only been two mistakes made. One was 
making me president and the other having too many ad- 
dresses and forcing me to curtail the program and thus cut 
out the time of our friend from Montana (George Weisel). 
I promise you that next year the program will have fewer 
papers and more time will be given in which to discuss 
them. I thank you all for the codperation given in making 
everything a success. 

He looked forward with pleasure to the holding of next 
year’s congress in Bellingham, his home, and promised 
the best the city had, although he said he could hardly 
hope to entertain the congress in such a royal manner as 
Spokane had done. 

Mr. VanDissel then introduced John O’Brien, whom 
he spoke of as the prince of entertainers. 

Mr. O’Brien said he was told during the evening that 
he would be expected to give a ten-minute talk, but he 
wouldn’t need that much time. He said he was much 
pleased at the treatment that had been received from the 
Inland Empire lumbermen. He had assured his British 
Columbia friends in advance that they would be royally 
entertained in Spokane, but the entertainment committee 
had surpassed his fondest expectations. He said he 
wanted to see every one present at the next meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
which will be held in Vancouver, B. C. 

The toastmaster then said: 

Gentlemen I want to introduce to you our host of to- 


morrow, A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company. 


Mr. Laird said he wanted to reiterate again his 


Clair, of the same town, was given an opportunity to 
defend himself, which he embraced with alacrity. 
Perhaps you have heard of an Irishman having a 
flannel mouth (whatever that is), but as a rule the term 
silver tongue seems better fitted to members of that 
race. Toastmaster VanDissel has a way of saving the 
best things for the last and with a smile of anticipated 
pleasure he introduced ‘‘his cousin, Mr. O’Toole.’’ 
John R. Toole, of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, Missoula, Mont., is no 
stranger in the Hall of Doges, nor is he a stranger to 
lumbermen of the West and he realized that he had a 
reputation to sustain as well as the honor of his race 
to uphold. Those present agree that he did both. He 
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Y. M. C. A. CAMP CAR AT CAMP 13 OF THE POTLATCH 
LUMBER COMPANY. 





allotment from four to eight and then by force of cir- 
cumstances had to quit. 

At 10:20 Friday night this special train of Pullman 
sleeping cars pulled out of the Northern Pacific depot 
at Spokane for the journey down through the wheat 
fields of the Palouse country, the granary of the In- 
land Empire, and over across the Idaho line to Pot- 
latch, on the Washington, Idaho & Montana Railroad, 
owned by the same interests as the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, and then on to Bovill, the junction with the 
St. Maries-Elk River branch of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road, and then over that line twenty miles to Elk 
River, which was reached shortly after 6 o’clock Sat- 
urday morning, but in time for a bountiful breakfast at 
the company’s hotel. From this on the visiting loggers 
were the guests of the Potlach Lumber Company, rep- 
resented by its general manager, A. W. Laird, and the 
heads of various departmerts. The plant at Elk River, 
completed two years ago, represents the last word in 
sawmill construction. Equipped with three Diamond 
Iron Works band mills, the entire plant run by elec- 
tricity, days only now, is turning out 150,000 feet of 
lumber, under supervision of Andrew Bloom, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing. A. Muckle is the yard 
superintendent and Charles Munson is in charge of 
logging. The Elk River plant, including sawmill and 
planing mill, is operated by electricity with two West- 
inghouse-Parsons type generators of 1,300 kilowatts 
capacity, which also furnish lights for the town and 
operate two camps where the logging is doneiby elec- 
tricity. 

After inspection of this modern sawmill, planing 
mill, power plant, and storage pond with a capacity of 
20,000,000 feet of logs, the Pullman special pulled out 
for the return trip, and a few miles out a stop was 
made to view the electrie lagging. whare a modified 
type of the MacFarlane sky-line is operated by electric 
power brought out from the plant at Elk River. In 
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transmission, the voltage is stepped up from 550 to 
11,000 and at the donkey engine is stepped down again 
to the original 550 volts and is conveyed to a 150- 
horsepower General Electric logging type motor, 
equipped with a magnetic break. Power is controlled 
by a controller as on a street car. There is a circuit 
breaker on it that preveuts burning out. The electric 
engineering in connection with the Elk River plant and 
logging was done by E. J. Barry, now electrical en- 
gineer for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
who accompanied today’s excursion. 


Camp Lunch and Cable Tram. 


Leaving the electric logging and pulling up over a 
steep grade, attaining at the highest an altitude of 
2,900 feet, Bovill was reached before 11 o’clock and 
the visiting loggers were transfered to a train of log- 
ging flat cars, on which had been improvised comfort- 
able seats, and the start made for the camp, five miles 
out, where T. P. Jones, logging superintendent for the 
Potlatch plant of the Potlatch Lumber Company, has 
installed a cable tram system that is proving most 
satisfactory. This, as well as the electric logging and 
the big modern mills, was a point of interest of the 
trip. 

At Bovill is located the big cedar pole yard of the 
E. T. Chapin Company, that handles the cedar products 
on the Potlatch Lumber Company’s lands. Mr. Chapin 
was one of the party, but as logging was the principal 
occupation of the visitors, but a brief stop was made, 
and the cable tram camp was reached, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Jones, in time for an early lunch. 

The system of handling logs from the skidway one- 
and-one-half miles out, where they are yarded by team 
to the railroad cars, being 
transported by the cable 
tram in packages of three 
or four logs suspended in 
slings from the tram, is 
fully described by Mr. Jones 
in his paper presented at 
the first day’s 


the logging congress. 


session of 


Arrival at Potlatch. 


Mr. Jones’ cable tram 
camp was left at 2 o’clock, 
and after transferring at 
Bovill to the Pullmans, Pot- 
latch was reached at 4 
o’clock, where a_ one-hour 
stay was made. Here the 
visitors were met by Paul 
Lachmund, sales manager, 
and his father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Lach- 





tility of the land when cleared and tilled. Mr. Laird 
is general manager of the railroad as well as the lum- 
bering operations, and J. D. Morrissey is superintendent 
of the road. 

On the last leg of the trip it was a tired, but happy 
crowd of loggers who occupied the ‘‘ Loggers’ Special.’’ 
Because of the many courtesies extended by Mr. Laird 
and his company, a fund was raised by unanimous con- 
tribution on the train, to purchase and present to Mr. 
Laird, at some time in the near future a loving cup 
suitably engraved, as a testimonial of the appreciation 
on the part of the journeying loggers, of his kindness. 
Spokane was reached shortly after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, in time for connection with trains to the 
Coast and Portland, as well as Montana points, and 
the fifth annual logging congress was but a pleasant 
memory. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


Nil Anderson, Seattle, Wash.; Anderson. 

E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, 

Chas. B. Anderson, St. Joe, Idaho; Milwaukee Land Co. 

P. B. Anderson, Vancouver, B. C.; P Anderson. 

Mrs. Edw. Anderson, Vancouver, B. C. 

Faye Abrams, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

J. P. Austin, Seattle, Wash.; American Lumberman. 

R. L, Adams, Portland, Ore.; John A. Roebling Sons Co. 

Wm. Aitchison, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Machinery & 
Supply Co 

Noel Aylmer Dew, Portland, Ore.; Portland 

J. L. Aasen Bros., Coquille, Ore. 
M. Ayers, Kelso, Wash.; Hammond Lumber Co. 

F. L. Alt, Bovill, Idaho; P. L. Co. 


J. A. Byerly, Castle Rock, 
B. C. Ball, Portland, Ore.; 
Deming Bronson; Seattle, 


Lumber Co 


Wash.; Silver Lake Ry. & Lbr. Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
Wash.; Day Lumber Co 








mund, and many other 
townspeople and _ lumber 
company department heads. 
Otto Lachmund, by the way, found many friends in the 
party, as did his estimable wife, as he was for many 
years with C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, Iowa, and after- 
wards manager of the Arrow Lakes Lumber Company, 
Arrowhead, B. C., also a Lamb interest. 

The Potlatch plant, with its equipment of four Dia- 
mond Iron Works bands and a gang, operating days 
only, is sawing 300,000 feet of lumber from an ordinary 
run of logs. M. L. Seymour is superintendent of manu- 
facturing operations at Potlatch, assisted by W. H. 
Wilson, planing mill superintendent, and Charles Peter- 
son, yard superintendent. The operations of the plant 
were watched with a great deal of interest during the 
brief stop. There was 76,000,000 feet of lumber in 
pile at Potlatch and 37,000,000 feet in pile at the Elk 
tiver plant. Owing to the excessive snow, the latter 
is not operated during several of the midwinter 
months, but the Potlatch sawmill runs the year round. 

Leaving Potlatch, the Hoo-Hoo yell was given, and 
three cheers for A. W. Laird, and the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, and the return to Spokane began. Coming 
over from Bovill to Potlatch, on the Washington, Idaho 
& Montana Railroad, nicknamed ‘‘the college line’’ 
because of the famous institutions of learning whose 
names have been used to designate the communities 
along the road, the trip was through a timber region, 
interspersed with many fine farms, showing the fer- 








POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY'S 


LOGGING REPRESENTATIVES AT CONGRESS. 


J. Burdes, Victoria, B. C.; Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co. 
David Brown, Bovill, Idaho; P. L. C. 
R. J. Barter, Wycliffe, B. C.; Otis Staples Lumber Co. 
W. E. Bouscher, Seattle, Wash.; Willamette Iron & Steel Wks. 
Swift Berry, San Francisco, Cal.; Forest Service. 
Chandler Bloom, Portland, Ore.; U. S. Steel Products Co. 
Edward Bray, Spokane, Wash.; U. S. Steel Products Co. 
Blackford, Vancouver, B. C.; Wadhams Oil Co. 
>. Briggs, Leavenworth, Wash.; Lamb Davis Lumber Co. 
Buckingham, Portland, Ore.; Standard Steel Works. 
. Branson, St. Maries, Idaho; G. A. Branson Lumber Co. 
T. Bird, Monroe, Wash.; Stephens-Bird Lumber & Logging 
Co. 
Mrs. B. F. Bird, Monroe, Wash. 
C. Barline, Spokane, Wash.; 
J Bailey, Seattle, Wash.; 
Supply 5 
Jas. E. Bell, Everett, Wash. 4 
B. Buckworth, Vancouver, B. C. 
> J. Barry, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
Thorpe Babcock, Seattle, Wash.; West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Assn 


Washington Mill Co. 
Brodrick & 3ascomLoggers 


. Chickering, Spokane, Wash.; Holley Mason Hdw. Co. 

George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore.; The Timberman. 
John D. Cress, Seattle, Wash.; American Lumberman. 
Irving G. Clark, Barneston, Wash.; Kent Lumber Co. 
Wilson Clark, Portland, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
Mrs. Wilson Clark, Portland, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
E. T. Clark, Seattle, Wash.; University of Washington. 
O. D. Colvin, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
=. S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash.; Ostrander Ry. & Timber Co. 

-o. L. Clothier, Pullman, Wash.; Prof. of Forestry State Col. 
Frank Culver, Sand Point, Idaho; Sand Point Lbr. & Pole Co 
G L. Curkendahl, Spokane, Wash.; Canadian Amer. Lbr. Co. 


Vm. Crego, Spokane, Wash.; Cameron Lumber Co. 


T. C. Cannon, Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Log Co. 

Cc. P. Cronk, Port Haney, B. C.; James D. Lacey & Co. 

Cc. S. Clumpner, Spokane, Wash.; Henry Disston & Sons, 

G. W. Cain, Tacoma, Wash.; West Coast Lumberman. 

George H. Cecil, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

Harry B. Clark, Portland, Ore.; Manufacturing Lumbermen 
Underwriters, 

M. R. Colby, Portland, Ore.; Colby Eng. Co. 

F. W. Chriswell, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car & Foundry C 

I. W. Cook, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho, Forestr 
Department. 

H. C. Culver, Sandpoint, Idaho; Sandpoint 

R. C. St. Clair, Calgary, Alberta; C. P. R., Forestry Branch 

Geo. R. Cartier, South Bend, Wash.; South Bend Mills & 

A. E. Clark, Victoria, B. C.; Canadian Panama Timber « 
Logging Co. 

A. W. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

A. B. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

Peter Connacher, Yacolt, Wash.; Twin Falls Logging Co. 

J. C. Clark, San Francisco, Cal.; Willamette Iron & Ste 
Works. 

H. C, Clair, Portland, Ore.; Clarke County Timber Co. 

EK. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lumber C« 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine Mfg. Assn, 

F. N. Cook, Spokane, Wash.; Hallidie Co. 

Cc. J. Chisholm, Seattle, Wash.; Merrill & Ring Logging Co 


Lumber & Pile C 


W. H. Dunn, Portland, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
Angus David, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
F, J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Edw. Rutledge Tmbr. Co 
F. J. Durham, Portland, Ore.; E. C, Atkins & Co. 

Timber Co. 
John J. Dempsey, Tacoma, 
David Davis, Portland, 
M. H. Dickinson, Seattle, Wash.; Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
A. N. Derby, Spokane, Wash.; John A. Roeblings Sons Co 
Allan H. Daugharty, Seattle, Wash.; Ocean Lumber Co. 


Wash.; Dempsey 
Ore.; The Timberman. 


Lumber Co, 


Fred W. Eastman, Portland, Ore.; 
E. W. Elfendahl, LaMoine, Cal.; LaMoine Lbr. & Trading Co 
F. Elford, Victoria, B. C.; Shawnigan Lake Lbr. Co. 

Hugh F,. Ellard, Missoula, Mont. 

G. P. Eisman, Portland, Ore.; G. P. Eisman Lumber Co. 

L. M. Ellis, Calgary, Alta.; C. P. R. Forest Branch. 

E. G. English, Mount Vernon, Wash.; English Lumber Co 
Elof Edwins, Preston, Wash.; Preston Mill Co 


Oregon Dennison Block Co 


Alex S. Fraser, Libly, Mont.; Libly Lumber Co. 

Gerald Frink, Seattle, Wash.; Washington Iron Works. 

J. H. Frisken, Shelton, Wash.; Simpson Logging Co. 

George F, Fox, Bonner, Mont.; A. C. M. Co 

Aird Flavelle, Port Moody, B. C.; Thurston-Flavelle 

Thomas W. Fea, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena 

F. M. Fryberg, Great Falls, Mont.; G. N. 

H. G. Ferris, Spokane, Wash.; Hofius Steel & Equipment Co 

L. G. Flasher, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

W. H. Farnham, Clearwater Timber Co, 

Joseph Freeman, Aldergrove, B. C 
Shingle Co. 

Mrs. J. Freeman. 

A. Finck, Spokane, Wash.; Wash. Water Power Co. 

KF. E. Featherston, Spokane Labor Agency (Potlatch & Black 
well). 


Lbr. Co 
Lumber Co. 
Rwy. 


Aldergrove Lumber & 


Rebert Gillespie, Seattle, Wash.; 
G. A. Griswold, Portland, Ore.; 
George L. Gardner, Spokane, Wash.; Lamb Davis Lumber Co 
Cc, S. Galbraith, Calgary, Alta.; C. P. R. Forestry Br. 

G. M. Grisdale, Shelton, Wash.; Peninsula Logging Co 

E. W. Gott, Tacoma, Wash.; Griffin Wheel Co 

E. 5S. Grammer, Seattle, Wash.; Browns Bay Log Co. 

Mrs. E. S. Grammer, Seattle, Wash.; Browns Bay Log Co 

Cc. W. Gregory, Tacoma, Wash.; West Coast Wire Rope Co 
W. H. Gibbons, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash.; American Lumberman. 
John A. Goodell, Portland, Ore.; Industrial Y. M. C. A. 

A. W. Grier, Los Angeles, Cal,; Cal. Industrial Co, 

J. D. Gilmour, Cranbrook, B. C.; B. C. Forest Service. 

John Grady, Portland, Ore.; Western Timber Co. 

S. E. Gates, Spokane, Wash.; Gen. Elect. Co 

R. N. Gaylord, Rockford, Ill.; Emerson Brantingham Impl. Co 
Robert H. Gaede, Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Log Co 


Mill & Mine Supply Co 
Columbia Engineering Works 


Harry Hanna, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Howard Hayes, Spokane, Wash.; Great Northern Ry. Co. 

R. G. Harrington, Missoula, Mont.; The Polleys Lumber Co 

John Hinchy, Golden, B. C.; Columbia Co. 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; Dover Lumber Co. 

J. A. Healy, Arlington, Wash.; Ebey Log. Co 

W. E. Herring, Seattle, Wash.; Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co. 

Claude R. Hill, Portland, Ore.; United States Steel Products Co 

J. H. Hightower, Lymon, Wash.; Skagit Mill Co. 

W. R. Hawthorne, Potlatch, Wash.; Phoenix Logging Co 

Wm. Helmer, Bovill, Idaho; P. C. Co. 

G. F. Hickok, Portland, Ore.; F. B. Mallory Co. 

W. F. Hynes, Portland, Ore.; General Electric Co 

T. J. Humbird; Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lumber Co. 

A. C. Hanlin, New Kamilchie, Wash. 

C. H. Herman, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho. 

J. A. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lumber Co 

John T. Hornung, Detroit, Mich.; J. T. Hornung. 

Jesse B. Hornung, Detroit, Mich.; J. T. Hornung. 

L. G. Hornby, Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Michigan For 
estry School. 
M. Heald. Spokane, Wash.; Springton 
W. Harris, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena 
T. Hays, San Francisco, Cal.; U 
. E. Hansen, Seattle, Wash.; 

Hugh Henry, Portland, Ore.; 

H. D. Haley, Portland, Ore.; 


Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 
. S. Steel Products Co 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Oregon Forest Fire Assn, 
Lumbermen’'s Engineering Co. 


John Iles, Seattle, 
Wm. F. Izett, 
A. H. Irving, 


Wash.; A. Leschen 
Oak Harbor, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash.; Union 


& Sons Rope Co 


Iron Works 


MEMBERS, GUESTS AND THEIR LADIES WHO ATTENDED THE FOUR DAYS’ SESSION OF THE FIFTH PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS HELD AT SPOKANE, 
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W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash. ; 
dman G. Johnson, Port Haney, B. C.; Jas. D. Lacey & Co. 
Ls Jones, Potlatch, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Jamisen, Spokane, Wash.; Westinghouse Elec. 

tT. P. Jones, Bovill, Idaho, 
pert Jones, Potlatch, Idaho; 
\. Johnson, Chicago, II. 
jerome, Seattle, Wash.; Merrill & Ring Logging Co. 


Puget Mill Co. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Potlatch Lumber Co, 


is. Kirkwood, Missoula, 
Pp. Keyes, Bend, Ore.; The 
H. Knapp, Portland, Ore. 
J. Kenny, Leona, Ore.; Leona Mills Lumber Co. 

M. H. Kenny, Leona, Ore.; Leona Mills Lumber Co, 
«. Kennedy, Cle Elum, Wash.; J. C. Kennedy & Son. 
\l. Kellogg and wife, Hoquiam, Wash.; E, K. Wood Lbr. Co. 
Frank King, Portland, Ore.; James D, Lacey & Co. 


Mont.; University 


of Montana. 
Bend Co. 


W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; 
Jas E, Lansbury, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
mes KE. Lansbury, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Luellwitz, Spokane, Wash.; Day Luellwitz Lumber Co. 
Lane, Sand Point, Idaho; Sand Point Lbr. & Pole Co. 
. New Kamilchie, Wash.; Port Blakely Mill Co. 
Larbe, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Co. 
sawbaugh Ltd., Chicago, 111. 
Lennom, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 
Lutter, Henderson, Mont.; Mann Lumber Co, 
Leitch, Cranbrook, B. C.; E, Kootenai Lbr. Co. 
Langille, Portland, Ore.; James D. Lacey & Co. 
Lewis, Seattle, Wash.; Lewis Corporation. 
Victoria, B. C.; British Columbia Forest Branch. 


Potlatch Lumber Co. 


(Ltd.) 


ifon, 


KE. Mann, 
Lumber Co. 
nean L. McKay, Bend, Ore.; The Bend Co. 
vde M. MeckKay, Bend, Ore.; The Bend Co. 
liam B. Michel, Tacoma, Wash.; Nisqually- 
Locomotive Works. 

J. Manley, Elk, Wash.; Consolidated Lumber Co. 
L. Morris, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho. 

P. Munson, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho. 

Miller, Seattle, Wash.; Climax Mfg. Co. 
Miles, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

H. Motley, Brinnon, Wash.; Izett Lumber Co. 

Ik. MacFarlane, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron 
Works. 

McNeill, 


Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; Mahama 


tussel Car & 


& Steel 


Hamilton, Wash.; 
F, Murray, Tacoma (P. O. 
Fork Logging Co. 
W. Mackimmon, Calgary, Alta.; MacKimmon 
McInnes, Crows Nest, B. C.; H. McInnes. 
>. Mosley, Seattle, Wash.; John A, Roeblings. 
W. Mackenzie, Spokane, Wash.; Simonds Mfg. Co. 
d as icFarlane, Bryant, Wash.; Stimpson Mill Co. 
McCurdy, Portland, Ore. 
ory, Portland, Ore.; F. B. Mallory Co, 
. Send, Ore.; Miller Lumber.Co. 
Doty, Wash.; Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Bonners Ferry Lbr, Co. 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
J. H. Moore, Victoria, B, C.; Jordan River Lumber 
Movew, Victoria, B. C.; Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
Morley, Aberdeen, Wash.; Saginaw Timber Co. 
Mason, Missoula, Mont.; Forest Service. 
yh G. Morgan, Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton 
C, Manning, Calgary, Alta.; C. P. R 
T. McDonald, Vancouver, B, C 
Depot, Ltd 
* W. Mallory, Bovill, 
old McDonald, 


Hamilton Logging Co. 
Lindberg, Wash.), Wash.; West 


Lbr. Co. 


Mersereau, 
McCoy, 
McCoy, 


Logging Co. 


Vancouver Machinery 
Mont.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Stillwater, Wash.; Cherry Valley Lbr. Co 
“McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
McCurdy, Portland, Ore, 
McDonald, Leavenworth, Wash.; Lamb 
McMaster, Seattle, Wash.; Southgate 
Martin, Jr., Seattle, Wash.; U. of K. 
Munn, Vancouver, B. C.; Gordon Development Co. 
W. J. Manley, Elk, Wash. 
Moyer, Potlatch, Idaho, 


Davis Lbr. Co. 
Logging Co. 


Oakes, Portland, 
O'Hearne, Mt. 
J, Chris O'Day, 

O'Brien, 
s. O'Gorman, 


Ore.; U. &. 
Vernon, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore. 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Portland, Ore. 


Steel Products Co. 
English Lumber Co. 


Brooks-Scanlon-O'Brien Co. 
; Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
H,. T. O'Connell, 
Jchn O’Brien, 
Logging Co. 


Winlock, Wash.; O’Connell Lbr. Co. 
Vancouver, B. C.; Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien 


Krank B. Poole; St. 
George A. Peck, 
J. H. Pottinger, 
Forestry School. 
rlos A. Pennington, 
W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
‘harles H, Putnam, Spokane, Wash.; Great Northern Ry. 
H. Powers, Marshfield, Ore.; Smith-Powers Logging Co. 
W. Peavey, Corvallis, Ore.; Oregon Agricultural College. 
Prettie, Calgary, Alta.; Supt. Forestry Br. C. P. R. 
Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; Polleys Lumber Co. 
Pierce, Orin, Wash.; Winslow Lumber Co. 
a W. Person, Portland, Ore 
Pippson, Potlatch, Idaho, 
I. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; 
Glen Pierce, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
John Pearson, Portland, Ore.; Nehalem Timber & Logging Co. 
Jack Pigeon, Crows Nest, B. C.; Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co. 


Paul, Minn.; Weyerhaeuser 
Kerriston, Wash. ;. Northwest 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; 


& Denkmann. 
Lumber Co. 
University of Michigan 
Seattle, 


Wash.; General Appraisal Co. 


Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


S. Quigley, Bryant, Wash.; Florence Logging Co. 
W. F. Richardson, 
\ . Remlinger, 
\ 


I Seattle, 
A. Rubedew, 
( 


Aberdeen, Wash. ; 
Spokane, Wash.; 
; Ransom, Bettendorf, lowa; 
Rice, Spokane, Wash. 

Reardon, Spokane, Wash.; 


Wash.; John A. Roeblings Sons Ca, 
John A. Roeblings Sons Co, 
Rupp & Holland. 

The Bettendorf Co. 
© Cc 


Tae McGoldrick Lumber 


By} 


» 


N. Riblet, Spokane, Wash.; 


Riblet Tramway Co. 
Riblet, Spokane, 


Wash.; pres. Riblet Tramway Co. 

. Robinson, vortland, Ore.; Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Riley, Seattle, Wash.; Lewis Corporation, 
Riggs, McCormick, Wash.; McCormick Lumber Co. 


Spencer, Portland, Ore.; 

H. Spaulding, St. Joe, 

M. Strathern, Post Fk 

Mfg. Co. 

C. Stimson, Seattle, Wash.; 

H. Shattuck, Moscow 

estry Department. 

W. R. Schofield, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho, 
Arthur W. Sapp, Bordeaux, Wash.; Mason County Logging Co. 
Dorr Skeels, Logging Engineer U. S. Forest Service, Dist. 1. 
R. Sutherland, Hamilton, Wash.; Dempsey Lumber Co 
Stewart, Portland, Ore.; Stewart Bros. Co. 
A. Scott, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Builder & Engineer. 
o. Stewart, Knappa, Ore.; Big Creek Log. Co. 
. E. Stewart, Knappa, Ore.; Big Creek Log. Co. 
7, Sessoms, Arlington, Wash.; E sw? Logging Co. 
’. A. Selwood, Portland, Ore. 7 » nS A. 
. H. Shotwell, Fairfax, Wash.; Manle a Lumber Co. 

W. Stewart, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co. 
Cc, I. Sersanour, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
F. S. Stevens, Enderby, N. C.; Okanagan Saw Mills. 

F, A. Silcox, Missoula, Mont.; U. S. Forest Service. 

J. A. Shorno, Spokane, Wash.; General Electric Co. 

Geerge Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumber Co 
A. Schofield, Seattle, Wash.; Merrill & Ring Logging Co. 
George Spence, Spokane, Wash.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Tom M. Shields, Seattle, Wash.; Simonds Mfg. Co. 

R. E. Shaw, Tamarac, Idaho; Shaw Logging Co. 

Gecrge Sieler, Portland, Ore.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co: 

E. E. Shaw, Portiand, Ore Henry Disston & Sons, 
Chester O. Staples, Wy« kliffe, B. C.; The Otis Staples 
ber Co., Ltd. 
Samuel A. Stamm, 
E. L. Staples, Wycliffe, B. C.; 
Mrs. Arthur W. Sapp, 
ging Co. 
Peter Smith, 


Kane 
Idaho; 
“alls, 


Mfg. Co. 
Michigan Land & Lbr. Co. 
Idaho; Post Falls Lumber & 


Stimson 
Idaho; 


Mill Co. 


University of Idaho, For- 


Lum- 
Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Lumber Co. 
Otis-Staples Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
Bordeaux, Wash.; Mason County Log- 
Portland, Ore, 
Mrs. Anna H. 
John R, Toole, 
J. E. Totman, 
L. L. Tyler 
Stake Co. 


Toole, Missoula, 
Missoula, Mont.; A. C. M. Co., 
Hamilton, Mont.; A. C. M. Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Turtle Back Log 


Mont. 

Lumber Dept. 
Lumber Dept. 
Bunk & Car 





peepee a 


A. F. Wilbur, Tacoma, Wash.; St. 
John S. Wilson, Seattle, Wash. ; 

Effie M. Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 
Cc. F. Wright, Portland, Ore.; Ballou & Wright 
L. T. Wright, Everett, Wash.; Sultan Ry. & 
W. H. Weber, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Weber 

ber Co. 

F. W. Waterman, 
WoC, 
J. D. 


Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
Washington Iron Works. 


Timber Co 
Logging & Tim- 
Kamiah, Idaho; 
Pell, Wash.; W. C. 
Kelso, Wash.; 


Ransom-Worly Lumber Co 
Yeomans, 
Young, 


Yeomans, 
Inman-Poulsen Logging Co 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Red, white and blue proved to be more popular than 
ever. A red ticket meant a free lunch Friday; a blue 
one gave you a lunch on Thursday and a white ticket 
entitled the holder to Friday night’s sumptuous banquet. 


There was one exception to the no-exhibit rule at. this 
year’s congress that being the Industrial Y. M. C. A. 
which had very attractive exhibit showing what 
being done at various camps 
has been installed. 


was 
where the Y. M. C. A. 


A. W. Clark was present, having just returned from 
Europe, and he thought he was still sight-seeing. The 
monkey cages were particularly attractive to him. 

Dr. Schenck and E. F. C. VanDissel sat together in 
the front row and exhibited the latest designs in German 
and Dutch hirsute adornments. 

Dr. Schenck and Thorpe Babcock tied for the honor 
of being the tallest man present not a logger. 

Other good names were Prettie, 
Bird, Winkenwerder. 


mr 


Sersanour, Tindolph, 

Most of those present thought that R. W. Vinnedge, 
of North Bend, Wash., was going to deliver the invoca- 
tion until he got started. Even then the ladies present 
wouldn’t believe he was a 
logger. 

With Dr. Schenck’s text 
books, Roebling’s stillettos 
and playing cards, Nisqual- 
ly-Russel souvenir badges, 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works 
whetstones, not to mention 
Lidgerwood literature, it 
would have been better if 
the philanthropic doctor had 
provided suitcases for each 
of the visitors instead of 
only one for the entire 
bunch. 

When it 
the ‘‘O’s’ 


came to oratory 
seemed to have 





THE POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANT 


James T. Thornton, 

Mrs. J. E. Totman, 

Cc. A. Tindall, 
Co. 

I. J. Treade, Spokane, Wash.; Inland Paper Co. 

E. F. Tindolph, Seattle, Wash.; Grand Rapids Veneer 

A. <A. Teel, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Gecrge Thorp, Moscow, Idaho; State. 

H. A. Thompson, Spokane, Wash.; Gorham-Revere Rubber Co. 

J. G. Thatcher, Portland, Ore.; John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Portland, 
Hamilton, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Ore.; 
Mont 
Brodrick & 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Bascom Wire Rope 


Works. 


D. S. Updeg 
std. 


rraff, Vancouver, B. C.; Vancouver Equipment Co., 


E. V. Vachon, Portland, Ore.; 
R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend, 
Jno. P. Van Orsdel and Wife, 
ber Co. 
Griswold van 
J. A. Vance, 
W. Vaughan, 


Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
Wash.; North Bend Lumber Co. 
Portland, Ore.; Portland Lum- 


Dyke, 
Malone, 
North 


Seattle, 
Wash.; 
Bend, 


Wash.; Midvale Steel Co. 
Vance Lumber Co. 
Ore.; McDonald & Vaughan. 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
A. F. Wilbur, Tacoma, Wash.; St. 
George Weisel, Missoula, Mont. 
A. C, White, Laclede, Idaho; A. C 
J. P. Wilson, C. D. A., Idaho; 
Hugo Winkenwerder, Seattle, 
University of Washington. 
Wesley E. Wells, Somers, Mont. 
M. H. Wolff, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Oo. S. F 
Asa S. Williams, Vancouver, B. C.; Canadian 
T. L. Williams, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Cc. S. Webster, Spokane, Wash.; 
ice, U. S. 
F. Wilkinson, Vancouver, B. C.; Wilkinson Co, 
A. Whisnant, Portland, Ore.; The Timberman. 
G. K. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co 
B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash.; Fidelity Lumber Co, 


Paul, Minn.; Weyerhaeuser 


Paul & Tacoma 


& Co. 
Lbr. 

. White. 

Weber Logging & Timber Co. 
Wash.; College of Forestry, 

Somers L umber Co. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Forestry Dept., Indian Serv- 


(Litd.). 


AT ELK RIVER, 


it. Did anybody miss 
‘*Jim’? O’Hearne’s ‘‘ Log- 
ging Engineer?’’ 

Probably A. W. Cooper was the busiest man in town. 
As the local lumbermen were the hosts, and by local 
should be included the Inland Empire, naturally the 
secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was one of the active members of the local enter- 
tainment committee. Hats off to Mr. Cooper; he has 
proved his entertaining powers. He even entertained 
the lady musicians while H. M. Strathern was for the 
moment otherwise engaged. 

Read the list of those in attendance and see that 
Jack Pidgeon from Crows Nest was there. Now will 
you say there’s nothing in a name? 

The German 
O’Day, 
O’Toole. 

John P. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
of the Rutledge Lumber Company, 
tributary to Coeur d’Alene, was a very much inter- 
ested attendant at the hearings. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
plans to spend the winter in Spokane, and will be 
joined in a few days by Mrs. Weyerhaeuser. He accom- 
panied the party on the trip to Potlatch and was pleased 
in that everyone enjoyed the trip so much. His brother, 
Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., is 
president of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company was repre- 
sented at the congress by M. H. Dickinson, of Seattle, 
western mange, and J. T. Thornton, Portland, Ore. ; 
T. L. Williams, San Francisco; A. S. Williams, Vancou- 


IDAHO. 


colony 


was represented by 
O’Connell, 


Donovan, 
O’Hearne, O’Gorman, 


O’Brien, 


who is president 
with timber holdings 


’ ASH., SEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 AND 27, DURING WHICH MUCH SPIRITED DISCUSSION LOOKING TOWARD THE ADVANCEMENT OF LOGGING TOOK PLACE. 
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/DO YOU LACK STEAM? 
We Can Help You. 


We Have Helped Others, 
Why Not You ? 


Why ever be bothered with insufficient steam? 
Why burn your slabs when you can sell them? 


Why waste your sawdust when you can use it 
for fuel? 


Why be at the mercy of the elements? 


The Gordon Hollow 
Blast Grate 


Develops every ounce of power a boiler is 
capable of generating. 

Adds from 20 to 50% to the efficiency of a 
boiler. 

Burns any kind of mill refuse — sawdust, 
hog chips, bark, blocks, edgings or slabs. 

Gives as good results with wet, green or frozen sawdust as a draft grate gives with dry wood. 

Affords perfect control over the fire at all times. You can regulate it as readily as a gas fire. 

Renders you independent of the weather. You have a positive draft, which can be regulated to suit the conditions. 

Saves labor in firing. 

Reduces your fire hazard by burning up all litter as fast as made, thus keeping your premises clean. 

Is so durable that in the end it is far cheaper than a draft grate. Being hollow and a current of fresh air con- 
stantly passing through it, it keeps comparatively cool. 


NO EXPERIMENT. 


On the market many years. Used in every state in the Union and in every lumber-producing country on the face 
of the globe. Recommended by thousands of users. 


SOLD ON APPROVAL. 


We will ship any responsible party west of the 95th meridian an outfit for his furnaces or ovens with the written 
understanding that he may have thirty days from date of installation in which to test it, and that, if it is not entirely 
satisfactory to him, he may return it and we will pay the freight both ways. (For the trade west of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the exception of Colorado and New Mexico, the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate is being manufactured 
and sold under license from us by the Puget Sound Machinery Depot, of Seattle, to whom inquiries and orders from 
that territory should be addressed. ) 

Can be used in any kind of a furnace or oven, with any kind of a boiler, and with any number of boilers, from 
one up. No change in construction required. Easy to install. Usually put in on Sunday, even a large outfit requiring 
only a few hours to install. Anyone can operate it. No sealed ash doors. Does not supplant the draft, but merely 
supplements it. Can be fired on at night without the blower, if desired. Regular lengths, 48, 54, 56, 60, 66, 72, 78, 
84, 90 and 96’’. ; 














Information required to submit proposal. 


Number, diameter and length of boilers? Furnaces or ovens? Width and length of grate surface or surfaces? 
Character of fuel you desire to burn? 
Having been in this business so many years, we think we may. reasonably claim to be experts. 


Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co., Greenville, Michigan. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE and THE “TOWER” LINE OF EDGERS AND TRIMMERS. 


(See Opposite Page.) 
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SUPERIOR EDGERS AND TRIMMERS 


for portable and small and medium size stationary mills. 


THE CELEBRATED “TOWER LINE” 


HUNDREDS IN USE 


83 regular sizes and styles of gang edgers 83 
18 regular sizes of 2-saw trimmers 18 


Gang edgers for portable and small stationary mills of from 15 H. P. up. 
Gang edgers for portable and small stationary mills cutting from 5,000 to 20,000 feet in ten hours. 


Gang edgers for mills cutting up to 30,000 feet in ten hours. 


Gang edgers for mills cutting up to 40,000 feet. 


Gang edgers for larger mills. 


Gang edgers with levers to shift the movable saws. 
Gang edgers with hand wheels to shift them. 
Gang edgers 30, 32, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60 or 66 inches wide in the ‘lear between guides. 


Gang edgers with 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 


or 26-inch saws. 


Gang edgers to cut stock up to 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 inches in thickness. 
Gang edgers with any number of saws, from two up. 





Rear table not shown. 


ene ee ad 


-— 


Steel levers.—One-piece bed.—Integral feed roll boxes.—Sep- 
arate index for eachmovable saw.—Indexes at front end of front 
table, away from dust and in plain view of operator—Indexes 
adjustable to adapt edger to cut scant, exact or plump.—Steel 
guides.—Removable bridgetree cannot sag nor get out of align- 
ment in any other way.—Saws easily and quickly removed.— 
Movable saw collars never bind—Saws may be set by quarter 
inches.—Feed rolls solid steel—Feed rolls positive, but do not 
mark lumber.—Feed rolls cannot possibly get out of alignment.— 
Each shifter sleeve has 8” bearing on the shifter rod.—Shifter 
sleeves cannot bind—Each saw collar has 4” bearing on the 
arbor——Front and rear tables each ten feet long.—Five large 
table rolls——Every part made to template and interchangeable.— 
Every part lettered, to facilitate ordering duplicates in case of 
fire or other accident. 





Trimmers that enable one man to easily trim the output of a mill cutting up to 30,000 feet in ten hours. 


Trimmers for mills cutting up to 50,000 feet in ten hours. 


Trimmers cutting from 6 to 16, 6 to 18, 6 to 20, 6 to 22, 6 to 24, 6 to 26, 6 to 28, 6 to 30 or 6 to 32 ft. 
Trimmers with 18, 20, 22 or 24-inch saws. 


Trimmers to trim stock up to 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 inches in thickness. 


Simple, substantial, practical—Composed of two equal sections, coupled with heavy iron plates——Do more work in a given length 
of time with less fatigue to the operator and do it more accurately than any other trimmer made.—Operator always at end of board. 
—Operator can see instantly how to trim lumber with least waste and to best advantage——No link belt used to move either saw. 
—Lost motion in saw-shifting mechanism absolutely and permanently eliminated—Transfer blocks cannot bind.—Transfer blocks 
always exactly parallel to each other and at right angles to arbor.—Impossible for one end of transfer block to get ahead of 
other end.—Two feeds, which may be started, changed or stopped without stopping the machine itself—Feed works composed of 
heavy pinions and gears.——Removable bridgetrees——Six long arbor bearings.—Two arbor bearings traveling with saws.—Movable 
arbor bearings support lumber where strain is greatest and also sustain it when bridgetrees are removed for purpose of taking 
off saws.—Iron legs, cast in pairs, with upper and lower cross girts—all in one piece—Transfer blocks built up from steel angles 
and steel channels.—Transfer blocks compact, light and strong—Every part made to template and hence interchangeable.—Every 


part branded. 


GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE CO., — Greenville, Michigan. 


Also Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Gordon Hollow Blast Grate. 


Opposite Page.) 
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STEEL WHEELS FOR LUMBER BUGGIES, 
LOG CARTS, WAGONS, Etc. ANY SIZE—ANY 
CAPACITY—TO FIT ANY KIND OR SIZE OF 
AXLE. STEEL AXLES—LUMBER BUGGIES— 
LOG WAGONS — CARTS — TRACTION WA- 
GONS— GASOLINE - KEROSENE TRACTORS. 





STEEL WHEELS 0o replace wood wheels as they 
break down on your wagons and carts—never affected by 
the weather—made any size—any capacity—any width 
or thickness of tire—to fitany axle. Wrought steel tires 
and spokes, spokes being up-set in the tires at a welding 
heat and staggered in the hub. The molten grey iron 
forming the hub is poured around the spokes, uniting 
with them and making a solid one piece wheel. There are no tires to be re-set, 
no spokes to work loose, and no boxes to be replaced, therefore, no repairs are 
needed and furthermore, our steel wheels will last from three to four times as 
long as the ordinary wood wheels. 





OUR ELECTRIC LUMBER CART. 
One forward truck will keep a dozen rear trucks going. STEEL AXLES, round or square, bent or arched to suit requirements, any 
Only a couple of minutes required to couple or uncouple the trucks. capacity, with or without roller bearings. We also furnish wood axles. 























LUMBER BUGGIES, LOG 


OUR S-211 WAGONS AND CARTS— 
TEN TON either wood or steel con- 
CROSS REACH oo capacity, 
equipped with our ever- 

LOG AND lasting steel wheels, with 
LUMBER or without roller bear- 
WAGON ings — built to suit cus- 


tomers’ requirements. 


GASOLINE TRACTORS are coming more 
and more into use for logging and lumbering oper- 
ations and with a view of meeting the various needs 
of the lumberman, we have designed our “ALLWORK” 
line of gasoline-kerosene tractors. They combine 
greatest efficiency with least possible weight. 


OUR LOGGING AND FREIGHTING 
WAGONS for team and traction hauling are 
considered the standard in their line. Either wood 
or steel construction—any capacity up to 30 tons. 
We equip some of our wagons with the cross reach 
feature which enables a train of the wagons to follow 
in the exact track of the traction engine. 













For further particulars address: 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Mfrs. 
Box 215, QUINCY, ILL. 


— Were Cable Address: ELECTRIC-QUINCY. 
. Western Union Code. 


_ 
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ver, B. C., and J. 8. Wiley, of Seattle. A. L. Wright, 
the Spokane representative, is in the East and was 
unable to be back in time. 

A. W. Clark, of Portland, Ore., for years engaged 
n logging on the lower Columbia River, attended the 
ongress, accompanied by his son, A. B. Clark. A. W. 
Clark and his two sons, A. B. and W. B. Clark, have 
ust returned from a tour of Europe. 


Jim Young expressed his idea as to the welfare of the 
lumberjack as follows: ‘Make the logger an honored 
ind respected citizen—a higher type of man.’’ 


Among the supply men the wire rope concerns were 
strongly represented. The United States Steel Products 
Company’s representatives included Chandler Bloom, 
sales agent; Edward Bray, C. R. Hili and A. M. Oaks, 
Portland; L. T. Hays, tramway engineer, San Fran- 
cisco; H. E. Hansen, Seattle, and F. Wilkinson, of the 
Wilkinson Company (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company delegation con- 
sited of W. F. Richardson and Jack Moseley, Seattle; 
J. G. Thatcher and R. L. Adams, Portland; A. L. Rem- 
linger, Aberdeen; A. N. Derby, Spokane. 


Other wire rope men in evidence were: John Iles, Seat- 
tle, A. Lescher & Sons Rope Company; C. W. Gregory, 
‘Tacoma, West Coast Wire Rope Company; H. J. Bailey, 
Seattle, Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Company ; 
ind C. O. Tindall, Seattle, Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ 
Supply Company. 





OTHER ADDRESSES. 


The following interesting and valuable papers 
were prepared for the Congress but not read. They 
are here published in full for the benefit of readers 


of the. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 











YARDING AND LOGGING. 





By James McNaughton, of Vancouver, B. C., Who 
Told of Facilitating Methods. 









In presenting this suggestion for the consideration of 
members of the Pacific Logging Congress, 1 would first like 
to explain that it has’ always occurred to me that in the 
oading of logs on to cars for transit by rail, with an or- 
dinary yarding engine and gin pole, or other device, the 
practice of building landings is not only costly in time and 
labor taken in their construction but that many good logs 
ire invariably used in making them. 


It therefore occurred to me that this might be overcome 





vy the use of a separate donkey, of a smaller type than 
that used for yarding. for loading the logs direct from the 
ground on to the cars: and that by raising the lead block 


of the yarder to a suitable height the logs could be piled 


in such a manner that they could be taken direct by the 
loading engine without the necessity for a landing. 
I tried this out and obtained most satisfactory results, 


the increased output more than compensating for the extra 
expense for wire rope for guy lines, while the crew remains 
practically the same. 

The scheme I adopted was as follows: 

A suitable spar tree was selected close to the track. This 
was topped off and at the foot of it both the yarding and 
the loading engines were placed practically side by side. 

The spar tree was guyed by five lines to give it rigidity, 
two of them so arranged that they admitted of the loading 
block being fastened to them by two chains, as will be de 
scribed later. 

The general arrangement of guying was that four of the 
lines crossed the railway track at radii forming a semicircle, 
as near as could be permitted in providing a clear way for 
the passage of loaded cars. The fifth guy was placed mid- 
way between the two outer ones of these four in the oppo- 


site direction or in the direction from which yarding was 
to be done. Thus there were four guys taking the strain 


of the yarding line when in action, the fifth counteracting 
any tendency these four might have to draw the spar in 
their direction. They were fastened at a height of between 
75 and 90 feet from the ground on the spar tree and lead 
out to stumps. 

As stated previously, the two machines were placed as 
near the foot of the tree as possible, both on the same side 
of the track yarding was to be carried on, the loading 
ngine next to the rails. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE ANNUAL PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 


(1) H. C. Culver, President, Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, at the Congress. 
(3) (Left to 
3. a 


Mrs. Charles Freese, 
Donovan, J. 


Miss J. D. All 


en, Mrs. E. Langley. 
J. Donovan. (4) 


John O’Brien, Vancouver, 


Yarding. 

A yarding block was hung by a chain passed around the 
spar as near to the guy line fastening as possible, but so 
arranged that the block itself was about 6 feet from it, 
hanging by the chain. This block had a 24-inch sheave with 
us large a pin as possible and steel separator to lessen the 
friction. 

The yarding line was passed direct from the drum through 
the block then out to woods in precisely the same manner 
aus when used in yarding to the landing, the haulback line 
being put out in the ordinary way and made fast to it. 

I found that in using a yarding line so arranged, logs 
could be brought in more quickly, without sniping, and very 
little swamping, as the log had a tendency to raise from 
the ground, leadway end first, as it came in. I also found 
that when the log met with an obstacle such, for instance, 
aus a stump, or rotten windfall, it rode clear over it. More- 
over the line on taking a greater strain would pick it up 
so that it always was in the clear instead of siwashing 
around stumps, as is so usual in ordinary yarding. In 
bringing the iogs to the spot for loading they are piled one 
on top of the other as close to the track as possible without 
actually putting them on to the right-of-way. In this man- 
ner logs can be piled up regardless of whether loading is 
soing on or not. 

Loading. 

‘wo loading blocks were used, one hanging from the spar 
tree similar to the yarding block, but just above it on the 
opposite side of the tree. The other was fastened on to one 
of the guy lines about two-thirds up so that the loading 
line hung plumb over the center of the track or car to be 
loaded. The loading line is placed direct from the drum 


through the block on the spar tree, thence through 
the loading block on the guy line. To the end of the 
loading line a pair of tongs was attached with which 
all loading was done. The weight of the tongs was suffi- 


cient to bring the line down and prevented its running back 
through the block. The tongs were carried out to the log 
to be loaded, by one of the loaders, fastened to it, and from 
that position it was loaded directly onto the car. 

The total crew used was fifteen men for all purposes and 
the increase in the output, in my opinion, demonstrated that 
this method of rigging surpasses the ordinary system. The 
extra expense is the initial cost of wire rope for guy lines, 
which is quickly made up by the saving in building land- 
ings and in the wear and tear of yarding line. 

A change in position of machine is made in the 
manner as from one end of a landing to the other. 
varding block remains in the same position, but the load- 
ing block is changed from one guy line crossing the track 
to the other of the two alluded to in the early part of this 
article, as will be seen from a rough sketch attached hereto. 


same 
The 








JAMES McNAUGHTON, OF VANCOUVER, B. C., AND HIS LOG HANDLING 



































































































































































APPARATUS. 





(2) The Spokane Ladies Who Sang: 
Right) Mrs. Knapp, Portland, Mrs. J. J 
C., a former American Logger of Irish Extraction. 


MAKES INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 


By H. W. Sessoms, of Arlington, Wash., Who Tells 
of Coal, Oil and Wood Costs. 





If you question regarding the cost of 
donkey fuel’ The majority of them will tell you that 
used for that purpose have no commercial value. My 
vation in our camp and in other camps that I have visited, 
where they are not operating in old growth, defective tim 
ber convinces me that wood is more expensive than either 
coal or oil. 

About four years ago while operating in sapling timber, 
we scaled the logs used for fuel from time to time and found 
the average to be about 1,000 feet per day per donkey; the 
crew could put these logs on the car more quickly than they 


loggers wood for 
logs 


obser 


could them behind the donkey for the wood cutter. The 
cost as we figured it is as follows: 
Cost of Wood Fuel. 
Value of logs, 1,000 feet on car..... $8.00 
Wood cutter’s wages....... : 2.75 
Total cost per day..... $10.75 
We then changed our grates and used coal and found 


the cost per donkey to be as follows: 


Cost of Coal. 
144 toms coal at $4.25, delivered..... «ee « 96.88 

After using coal about two years we found that while 
coal had a decided advantage over wood in cost it did not 
decrease the fire risk, so we equipped one donkey and one 
locomotive for burning oil and after trying it out for thirty 
days we equipped our entire outfit with oil burners and find 
the average cost as follows: 


Cost of Oil Fuel. 
Donkey, 6 barrels of oil per day, $1.10..... $6.60 
A great many people will tell you that. donkey or other 
boilers that are not equipped with submerged heads will not 


stand oil fuel and I will admit that during the first six 
months we had considerable flue trouble; by that time we 
had learned that there were two causes for this trouble. 


Difficulties Encountered in Oil Burning. 
Trouble No. 1. In equipping for oil the exhausts are re- 
moved from the stack and put on the outside and the oil 
people, to eliminate any possibility of not being able to keep 


steam, put in blowers; the green fireman felt that it was 
part of his duty to use the blower constantly. The sudden 
expansion and contraction did not agree with the boiler 


tubes, so we took the blowers out. 

Trouble No. 2. The cone of our stacks were set close to 
the boiler heads with holes cut through for the exhaust pipe. 
The consequence was when we did not get perfect combus 
tion in the fire box, the escaped gases exploded as soon as 
they came in contact with air at the boiler head. 


How the Problem Was Met. 


We overcome this trouble by having cylinders made 18 
inches in height with creases on the outside for the exhaust 
pipe. ‘These cylinders were bolted to the boiler head with 
asbestos cardboard between to exclude all air. The old 
stacks were hinged to the top of these cylinders: we also 
put hinged dampers to the top of the stacks. These are 
dropped when we close down at noon and night; this keeps 
the air from passing through the flues and makes the con- 
traction less rapid, in addition to keeping steam in the 
boiler much longer. 


Method of Putting Tubes in Donkey Boilers. 
In connection with putting tubes in a donkey boiler, there 


is one point to which I wish to call your attention; there 
is no doubt in my mind that a large percentage of tubes are 


ruined by having the life rolled out of them by men who 
do not thoroughly understand rolling tubes. In replacing 
tubes in our boilers we found some of them rolled 14-inch 


larger than their normal size and the edges of the head-holes 
had cut practically through the tubes. In replacing the 
tubes we made a die for our power press, one inch of which 
was swedged 1% of an inch, and swedged the tubes in this 
die. We then used 1/16x% band iron for ferrules and used 
1%-inch expander and finished the work with a 2-inch ex 
pander. This eliminates the cut on the outside of the flue 
when rolled. 


Comparative Cost of Coal and Oil for Fuel in Locomotives. 

Our logs are hauled over Marysville & Arlington Railway 
with a 60-ton Shay locomotive. The distance from our 
camp to our dump at Marysville is 20 miles. This engine 
makes two trips each day, making 80 miles a day. We have 


had a very good opportunity to compare the relative cost of 
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IST AIR DRY KILNS 


‘‘ These kilns are the most satisfac- 
tory we ever had. We consider them the 
best and recommend them to anyone as 
the best system for drying lumber.” 
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=<=Wo case hardening or cking. 


33 years '<Spractiéal Loins. 
Write for lint of mais Masre Kile, 
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From the Gulf to Canada 
Moore’s Kilns Find A Welcome 


Look over this List of Recent Orders for 
Moore Kilns: 


Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, S.C. 28 Kilns 
(This order takes the world’s record) 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Haslam, Tex. - 1 

The National Steel Car Co., Ltd., Hamilton, — 

Henderson-Waits Lumber Co., Caryuille, Fla. - 

Hamilton Ridge Lumber Co., Estill, Daw. 

The Great Eastern Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Halifax Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. - - 

Richmond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va. 

East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla. 

King Lumber Co., Prentice, Ala. - 

Flowers Lumber Co., Jakin, Ga. - 

W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, om 

J. M. Griffin, Nomac, Miss. - - - 

Tallahatta Lumber Co., Montrose, Miss. 

Dayton Lumber Co., Der ton, Tex. - 

Louisiana Saw Mill Co., Ltd., Alexandria, ia 

Milltown Lumber Co., Sithwwe: Ga - - 

Florida & Alabama Land Co., Pensacofa, Fla. 

Byrd-Matthews Lumber Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Taylor County Lumber Co., Perry, Fla. 

Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 





DOWD DW WH ND SD S&S WN IH Uw ly 


We overhaul and change old Kilns as well as building 
new ones. Write us for catalog and full particulars. 


L. MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida 
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} and oil in this particular engine and find the compari- 
1, to be about as follows: 

th coal, making five trips, averaging 120,000 a 
‘rip, or 600,000 feet of logs, it took fifteen tons of 

yal at $4.25 a ton..... uC HOw ot PONE a Or Te ear ae $63.75 
ih oil, making five trips, averaging 120,000 per 

‘ip, or 600,000 feet of logs, it took 45 barrels of oil 
Rk 0 REN son 58525, orga Soleo alg sceoaletareneselenasereve.e 49.50 
fhis shows a saving in cost of $14.25 on five trips, or 
s5 a trip in favor of oil. But if the cost of oil was as 
ch as or more than coal, the fact that it eliminates fire 
; to a large extent, is, in my opinion, a very strong factor 
its favor. 

Experience With a Small Foundry in a Logging Camp. 
in connection with our machine shop we have a foundry 
our camp that we consider a good investment. We em- 
yy a molder who sets his molds and takes off one cast a 
k, or an average of 4,000 pounds at the following cost: 








Ce a ee ee eae $24.00 
four helpers while pouring, two hours............. 3.00 
Peavey PMT ENIN eRURNIEEI Caney GGG a1) GA parsed osha esua ed a aca elles alice 6 4.00 
“00 pounds scrap iron at $ 36.00 
Stogta LOm BUEINe TIGWEP 6. <6 «6.6: 0:0-5.0:5 0 010.50 000s e ces 3.00 

Total cost of 4,000 pounds of castings.......... $70.00 


Or 1% cents per pound. 
For the last two years we have made all the castings 
d in our camp at this price, which is about one-half of 
cost prior to that time. In addition to car and loco 
tive casting we make stove parts, block sheaves, cylinder 
ids and rings; and, in fact, anything we may need. 
re are times when the machinist would not be busy if 
were not for the foundry. When he is not busy with 
her work there are always castings to be bored or planed 
bushings to be put into sheaves. In addition to this 
ving we recast our old castings; 1 would say offhand, that 
vet 25 percent of our cast back to be recasted, 
If we should happen to break a casting that we do not 
ve in stock we can always get it out within a few hours. 
Every logger can thoroughly appreciate this advantage. In 
opinion no logging cump machine shop is complete with 
a foundry. 





The Gasoline Donkey. 


About two years ago we bought a 20-horsepower Kraus- 
kof? gasoline donkey for building landings, and we consider 
ir one of the best machine investments we have ever made. 
It has many advantages over a steam donkey for this pur- 

«. It can be loaded or unloaded from the end of a car 
in less than half an hour; it does not set fires; it does not 
waste fuel when there is no work for it, as it can be stopped 
or started at a moment's notice. When we are building 
landings ahead of the steel, we do not have to worry about 
vetting water and fuel to it. The actual run of the ma- 
chine would average about five hours a day; one bucket of 
water and 5 gallons of gasoline will run it for this length 
of time; cost for fuel and oil about $1. When the machine 
is not running the engineer helps the landing men, cutting 
skids or grading. 

\ 20-horsepower machine is large enough for ordinary 
landing building, but if one wishes to do much = scraping 
with a ll.-vyard Bagley scraper, I would advise a 40-horse- 
power machine with the haulback geared at the same speed 
as the main drum. ‘The machine we have was made for 
clearing land and the haulback geared at a very high speed, 
to give a quick return of the main line. When we used the 
per we had to slow down the haulback by putting on a 
cr sprocket, as the return weight was too heavy for 
speed; but even with that change we consider our ma- 

too light for heavy seraping. 














STEEP HILLSIDE LOGGING. 


By H. W. Sessoms, Arlington, Wash.—Solution of Dif- 
ficult Problem With Specially-Designed Machinery. 


Except in a general way it is hard to deal with this sub- 
ject, as each hillside presents different difficulties to be 
overcome, Heretofore most of us have tried the switchback 
system and we find this to be quite expensive, considering 
grades, fuel, wear and tear on equipment, as well as tying 
up too much steel. At our camps at Arlington we have 
about nine square miles of timber that lies on a hill,at an 
elevation of about 1,200 feet above our main line. To 
switchback this line would tie up such a large amount of 
steel and necessitate such long switching that it would be 
very expensive; whereas, if we find some means of taking 
the cars straight up the hill on, say, a 30 percent incline 
und send the loaded cars down over the same grade, it 
would mean a great saving. 


Hoisting and Lowering Device. 

At this time we are having a hoisting and lowering de 
vice built that we believe will prove a success. We expect 
io make it work so successfully that there will be a great 
many of them in use when this congress meets one year 
trom now. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, is de- 
sisning an engine for us to handle five carloads of logs on a 
10 percent ade. This machine is to have drum capacity 
for 12,000 feet of 11-inch line. 

The balance of this device is of my own invention and 
consists of a heavily constructed block with three 3-foot 
sheaves set in triangular position. This block rests on the 

ont end of a 32-foot car; on the rear of this car we will 
install a gasoline engine geared to the car axle to make it 
<elf-propelling, 

\t the present time we are opening up a strip of timber 
ne mile long and a half-mile wide; the timber lying on the 
north, east and south of this strip is owned by other 

irties who hold their stumpage at a price that makes it 
prohibitive for us to buy. We have a road that runs along 
the west of this strip at 400-foot elevation, while the eleva- 
ion one mile es is 1,000 feet. We are opening this tim- 

' by building a road through the entire tract regardless 
ol srade, which varies from 6 to 18 percent with the excep- 
tion of 600 feet 1% percent. At one-quarter mile intervals 

' are building short spurs, switchbacked on either side of 
‘is main line, the grade on these spurs being as nearly 
evel as possible. 

In operating this device the hoist engine will be set on 
‘he left side of the main line, the cable will be passed 
‘irough the block on the car and made secure to a stump 
or a tail hold. This gives the machine double the pulling 
ind holding power. When the friction is released on the 
cist drum the weight of the block car will take the line 
» the bottom of the grade except where the grade is slight. 
‘ver these places the car will propel itself by starting the 

tsoline engine. 

On the inside of curves the line will be taken care of by 
oilers; on the outside of curves we will use cone-shaped 
ollers over spool rollers. As the car goes down, the line 

ill drop over these rollers, while on its return the height 

the car will release the line automatically. 

By making the block car self-propelling, we believe on 
liort spurs we can do all the switching without the aid of 

locomotive, as follows: The hoist lets off its friction, 
i car goes to the bottom of the incline where the 
ipties are hooked on, the hoist then pulls them above 
‘ie switch and drops them on to the spur; as soon as they 
each slight grade the car pushes the empties to a siding 
i the donkey; the loads are then hooked onto the car, the 
oist proceeds to pull them out on main line and lowers 

‘em to the bottom of the incline. In lowering the loads 
ve intend to use a short line with eyes at 50-foot intervals 

id choke each load separately so they can not couple. This 
ort line is hooked to the head of the block, thus dis- 
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tributing all the strain between the head of the block and 
the sheaves. 

When we get this system installed we expect to encounter 
a number of difficulties that we have overlooked, but we 
have started in to put in a satisfactory hoisting device and 
we expect to do it. 


A NEW TIMBER SCALE. 








By Judson F, Clark, of Vancouver, B. C.—Details of a 
New Device for Cruising Timber Accurately. 





Iivery aid to the judgment of the timber cruiser is wel- 
comed by cruisers and owners alike, for at its best timber 
cruising is far from an exact science. Only one measure- 
ment can be made on standing timber under woods condi- 
tions that is at once quickly and exactly made, namely the 
diameter breast-high. But this measurement taken by _ it- 
self is of little value, for different trees of the same kind 
und having the same diameter breast-high may vary 10 per- 
cent or more in their merchantable contents, according as 
they taper more or less rapidly in the log portion of the 
trunk, ; 

The cruiser sizes up the merchantable length and its top 
diameter to the best of his ability by his eye, and on the 
accuracy of his judgment depends the value of his cruise. 
It has always been the custom of the best cruisers to check 
their ocular judgment by the measurement of whatever 
windfalls they find on the ground and a most excellent 
practice it is, where there is no better way. Sut the occa- 
sional windfall in the virgin forest is known not to be an 
accurate index to the form of its neighbors and at best is 
only a good deal better than nothing. 

The need for an instrument that would scale the log con- 
tents of standing trees as quickly and as easily as if they 
were felled has led to many attempts at instrument build- 
ing, but heretofore there has always been some hitch in the 
practical working out of the problem under woods condi- 
tions. In some cases the instrument was built to be used 
at a certain distance from the tree to be measured, in other 
cases the distance could be varied but must always be 
measured, or the instrument had to stand on the same level 
aus the tree measured, all of which conditions will be readily 
recognized as fatal limitations for effective work. It was 

also true that in most cases the 
SO Copemem 7 _ measurements taken had to be 

“ : ge? converted into useable data by 
the use of tables or diagrams, 
which consumed time and im- 
plied a possibility of cler- 
ical error. 

With a full appreciation of 
the requirements of a practical 
timber scale Messrs. Clark .& 
‘ Lyford, in collaboration with 
wi k. L. Kinman, of Vancouver, 

4f have designed the instrument 
illustrated herewith. The chief 
virtue of the instrument is its 
simplicity and the fact that it 
is a direct reading instrument 
























DIRECT-READING LUMBER SCALE. 


both as regards the height and the di- 
ameter measurements. 

The principle of the diameter measure- 
ment is that of two parallel lines of sight. 
A telescope is mounted on a sliding rider 
(a) which slides on a bar (b), which bar 
in turn slides on a base bar (c). This 
enables the telescope to slide from left to 
right a total distance of 42 inches and 
therefore to measure the diameter of any 
tree of this size or under. Inasmuch as Sse 
the breast-high diameter is measured with a tape this is a 
sufficient range for practical purposes. 

For the purpose of measuring up a tree or group of trees 
the instrument is set up on the tripod and levelled by 
means of the levelling head shown in the illustration in the 
usual way. 

On loosening the clamp screw (d) the bars may be re- 
volved so as to bring the instrument in position to measure 
any tree in plain sight, regardless, of course, of distance 
from the instrument. When the telescope is brought ap- 
proximately in range with the left side of any tree the 
clamp (d) is tightened and the fine adjustment is made 
with the tangent screw (e). Having brought the vertical 
hair in the telescope to the side of the tree to be measured, 
the telescope is slid to the right till the vertical hair 
reaches the other side of the tree, and the diameter of the 
tree at this point is then read direct in inches and tenths 
from the scale on the bars, and is, of course, exactly equal 
to the distance the telescope was slid along the bars. 

The device for measuring the height of any point meas- 
ured for diameter is equally simple and direct reading. The 
upright standard (f), which folds cut of the way when not 
in use, is provided with two fixed pins (gg) and one mov- 
able pin (h). To measure a tree an assistant places a rod 
bearing two targets exactly 10 feet apart against the trunk. 
The cruiser then adjusts the eyepiece (i), which is mounted 
with eight universal joints (k) which enables it to be placed 
in any desirable position, so as to bring the two fixed pins 
on the standard (gg) to coincide with the centers of the 
targets on being viewed through the eyepiece. Having done 
this the movable point (h) is moved into a position so as to 
be in line with the eyepiece (i) and the point on the tree 
to which it is to be measured. This done the length of the 
logs to the measured point may be read from the position of 
the sliding pin on the standard. 

By the use of this instrument a cruiser and one assistant 
may scale the contents of about 200 trees in a day, and all 
readings being direct—the log length in feet and the diam- 
eter in inches—the danger of error is practically eliminated. 

The chief use of this instrument so far has been to check 
a cruiser’s judgment as to the scaling qualities of the timber 
on a tract. The scaling of the exact contents of a few 
hundred trees on each job is the best possible basis for 
adapting a volume table for use on any particular type of 
forest. It has also been found most useful in determining 
the scale of timber cut in trespass where the logs have been 
already removed and where the tops have been misplaced 
either during the removal of the logs or by excessive 
“throw” from the stump in falling such as always occurs on 
















slopes. In such cases the stumps are carefully measured 
and the scaling qualities of the trees cut are determined by 
scaling the taper on the standing timber immediately adjoin 
ing the area cut. 


THE LOGGERS iN MONTANA. 


Trials, Developments and Needs of the Loggers in Mon- 
tana—By George Weisel, Missoula, Mont. 











Under the subject “Trials, Developments and Needs of 
the Loggers in Montana’ Mr. Cornwall has assigned me 
a very broad subject and which I hesitated in tackling 
until I glanced at the word trials, which can be defined 
as trouble. That decided me, for if there is one thing 
we all like to talk about, it is our troubles. 

Montana, according to number of feet of lumber pro- 
duced, ranks low, but as to amount of our trials takes 
first place and all others a poor second. There are three 
factors which are important in logging in Montana: 
First, the physical lay of the ground with its deep, nar- 
row gulches and high, steep hills; second, the small 
average stand of timber per acre; third, the high cost of 
labor. 

Under the first head, it may be noted that the gulches, 
being narrow, are usually rocky, covered with windfalls 
and thick underbrush and cut up with a swift run of 
water. This makes cost of railroad construction high, 
also for clearing up landing ground for logs which have 
to be skidded down the steep hillsides to this track. 
The hills are steep and high, it often being the case of 
running up a hill from 1,000 feet to 3,000 feet above the 
guich. The hills are invariably rocky, often with large 
area of rock slides. The Kalispell district is not quite so 
cut up and not so steep. 

Second. The average stand of timber in western Mon- 
tana varies from 7,000 feet an acre for western yellow 
pine stands to 15,000 feet an acre in the white pine 
district. However, this last wood occupies a very small 
part of our timbered area and it might be said that our 
generai average per acre is 8.000 feet. In the Kalispell 
district, larch as a wood may be said to predominate, 
but its average yield per acre is not much more than the 
yellow pine, and in many localities not as much. Average 
run of logs is about ten to the thousand and four to five 
logs to the tree. 

Third: Labor conditions in Montana are controlled to 
a large extent and greatly influenced by the mining 
industry of the great copper mines of Butte. The miner 
is paid high wages for an eight-hour day, is highly 
unionized and has practically caused all other classes of 
labor to unionize, it being Known that store clerks and 
newsboys, shoe clerks, for example, all have their unions. 
The result is very high cost of living. The lumber work- 
ers take the mining wages as a standard, but do not 
take in account the fact that the woodsmen’s cost of 
living has not advanced in the last ten years. He is 
able to save as much each month and more as wages 
have advanced, while the miner has practically nothing 
left at his payday after paying his bills. It is what one 
is able to save and not the wages paid per day that 
counts. 

Montana Logging Methods. 


In logging on Montana there are several methods used 
in bringing the logs to the river, track or road. The 
one still most commonly used is skidding with two 
horses. The log if large, say 400 feet, is a load, and a 
pair of tongs are hooked on to one end and snaked in to 
the skidway. If logs are smaller several are bunched 
together and a draft chain wrapped about them and then 


hauled in. <A latter innovation is to use trail 
dogs and the whole tree as it lays on the 
ground, cut into log lengths, is dogged up 
and the skidway tongs hooked into the butt 
log and the team starts down the hill with 
the entire tree. The writer has used this 
latter method the last few months and in- 
creased the skidway capacity of his teams 
20 percent, at least, with less labor and less 
strain on the live stock. Skidding with the 
donkey and ground line is being used by a 
few of the companies where the hills are not so steep, but not 
to any large extent. As yet no satisfactory method has 
heen applied to skid by steam on the steep hillsides where 
the average feet per acre is so small as is in our district. 

The main trouble is that we have tried to use Coast 
equipment for a different class of timber and steep 
ground. I wish to make this point important, as we want 
the machinery experts and our logging engineers to de- 
vise some machine or method that will do away with 
teams on steep ground, where it is necessary to go from 
a quarter to one mile up a steep hill with a slope of 15 to 
30 degrees. At present we find the chute the most effi- 
cient method for long distance side hill work, and it is 
being brought to quite an efficient standard. The teams 
yard the logs to the chute. Yet the chute depends upon 
the weather for its degree of efficiency and we want 
something that does not have to wait for the weather. 
The chutes are built on the ground, usually of what is 
termed the two-pole type, hewing the inside so as to 
form a trough. Some are several miles in extent and 
have branches or laterals leading into the main chute. 
The chute in our district performs the function of the 
roading donkey of the Coast operation. Its cost varies, 
of course, with the kind of country through which it is 
built. It will vary in cost from $200 to $500 per mile. 
The maintenance cost is practically negligible. 

After the logs are yarded or skidded to the chute, they 
are rolled into the chute and either trailed to the bottom 
by horses or run by gravity to the landing. The method 
used depended upon the grade of the chute. In trailing 
by team is it usually necessary to grease the chute with 
either oil or tallow or a mixture of both, in summer 
weather. In winter with even a gradual slope the logs 
run free, by gravity. In an operation of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company as much as 300,000 feet per nine- 
hour day has been run over such a chute an average 
distance of 1% miles. This was under very favorable 
circumstances, the logs having been previously decked 
along the chute and the weather conditions right. I do 
not want to be understood that the above is the general 
average, but it gives an idea of what can be done with a 
chute operation when properly handled and managed. 

The Polleys Lumber Company also is trying out a sky- 
line method, but as vet the company is not satisfied with 
results or feels that it has perfected it. 

We have not done much with the fluming of logs by 
water. 

Development of Electrical Energy. 


There is a great development of electrical energy going 
on in Montana, and in a few years electricity will be- 
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THE MUSKEGON IMPROVED STEEL BOILER SETTING 


Thousands of Horse Power built and installed 
in the present year. 


Adapted to any arrangement or style. 


Increased throat and combustion chamber 
capacity renders our steel casings applic- 
able for ANY KIND of fuel. 


BOILERS 
High Pressure Heating 


REFUSE BURNERS 
Water Space Brick Lined 


STEEL BOILER CASINGS 
Any Style Setting 


FLAT OVEN TOPS 


GENERAL PLATE WORKS 
Self-Supporting Steel Stacks 
Stacks Pipe Blast Furnaces 
Tanks Breechings Conveyors 





MUSKEGON 


MUSKEGON 


BOILER WORKS 


otSIGNER, 


Sui DER? 


MICHIGAN 


We are the originators of the 
combustion chamber principle 
as applied to steel-boiler cas- 
ing settings. 


WRITE US 
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ome available for all users. It 
power we may be able to make more progress as the 
ngineers pertect the electric donkey. It will not be 
‘essary for the logger to develop his power, it being 
orly necessary to tap the trunk lines running through his 
country and hitch on to his machines in the woods, 

‘he railroad is used more and more each year for 
(ransportation of the logs from the woods to the mill, 
nd as the convenient timber is cut from along the river 
ink the ‘drive’ will soon be a thing of the past in 
‘iontana. In the railroad we are as far advanced as the 
est, and with the steam loaders in use we have but 
ttle trouble with logs after they are once skidded to the 
ack. The day of the big ‘drives’ and the “river-man,”’ 
fe most picturesque of our profession, is now practically 
st and with it go many regrets and lots of trouble. 


Wages and Board. 


Wages in Montana vary from $40 a month, board free, 
to $60, based on a nine-hour day. This last is, I believe, 
omething different from all other districts, and our 
pinion is that just as much is done in the nine hours as 

ten. This may be different with machine skidding. 
the Irish, French, Canadian and Scandinavian predomi- 
note in nationalities of crews. 

Board, when men are paid by the day, is charged at 

25 per week and I feel safe in saying we are all losing 
money on the cook house at present prices on provisions 
when men are fed as well as they are in present-day 
camps. Yet the place for the logger to make his profit is 
n the woods and not in the cook house. 

The logger of Montana first of all wants to be shown 
iow to improve the efficiency of the human part of the 
operation—how to get the men to take an interest in 
their work and their employer; that higher efficiency on 
his part means ability on the employer’s part to pay 
higher wages. 

Second, we need machinery especially designed to meet 
sur special requirements and not have, for example, Coast 
donkeys 12 by 14 of enormous weight to haul in our small 
timber that must be taken from steep ground. We must 
have a more portable style machine, using smaller cable, 
that can be easily moved about and the rigging readily 
put in place. 


may be that with this 























Cost of Placing Logs on Cars. 


At present our average cost of putting the logs on the 
‘s is about $6 a thousand feet, including all expenses. 
is divided about as follows: 

Superintendent, clerk and scalers.......... 

Railroad construction and branches. 
Re UU eMRIEES oso. 0 018 wi 107005 @ Awa 
repairs 
ana 
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skidding and 


decking. 





Insurance ; op a ok Ee 
Depreciation 


$5.80 


The above figures will vary some, but especially the 
item of “skidding.”” In some short hauls it will not run 


over 75 cents a thousand, but in others it may run up to 
$4 a thousand feet. In a level country it may not average 
over $1.35, but in hill logging the $2.50 figure will be close. 
It will be seen from these figures that skidding or ‘‘yard- 
ing.”” as the Coast loggers would term it, is our great 
problem, and we theretore submit our wants and require- 
ments to the members and friends of the Pacific Logging 
Congress and ask for their assistance gained from their 
experience and ability, and to give us whatever sugges- 
tions and ideas they believe may be of value im our 
operations, 


W. R. McMillan, of Victoria, b. C., read the follow 
ing instructive paper en ‘‘ British Columbia Forest Pol- 
icies?? 


FORESTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By Chief Forester W. R. McMillan, of Victoria—Fire 
Protection the Main Problem. 





The industry which this congress represents is so much 
older and so much further advanced in the Northwestern 
States than it is in British Columbia that I fear there is 
but little in the present working out of the forest policies 
of British Columbia that may be of interest to you. 

The most important general policy in British Columbia at 
the present day is the improvement of fire protection. The 
method of timber ownership in British Columbia is so dif- 





ferent from that in the Northwestern States that it has 
been found necessary to adopt a different means of raising 
the money necessary for fire protection. 


In the Northwestern States there are large areas of the 
most valuable timberland owned outright by private holders 
who, by getting together in such congresses as this and 
cooperation through your highly developed fire protection 
association, have succeeded in rendering fire protective meth- 
ods almost perfect. 

The expenses of this fire protection, in which the Govern- 
ment has no direct interest, are naturally borne in full by 
the owners of the timber who also initiate and carry out the 
work without Government assistance. In other districts you 
have very valuable timber in the national forests in which 
private owners have no interest and for which the Govern- 
ment acting on its own initiative has developed a system of 
fire protection which has been unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. 

Different Methods Necessary in British Columbia. 

A study of the methods leading to your wellknown suc- 
cess in fire protection made it apparent that in striving for 
the same results we must adopt different methods because 
of what will appear to you the complicated system of timber 
ownership in British Columbia. 

Although the whole of the Province is forested and in 
need of protection Jess than 2,000,000 acres of timberland 
has been patented and even in a great part of this land the 
sovernment has an interest in the timber to the extent of 
a royalty of 50 cents a thousand to be paid when the timber 
is cut. ‘There is an additional holding of 1,000,000 acres 
upon which the cutting rights have been leased subject to 
royalty and about 8,750,000 acre licenses have been inted 
for logging purposes, the holders of the licenses paying, as 
you know, revenue to the government in the form of a com- 
paratively high annual rental and paying stumpage to the 
government when the timber is cut. 

These crown grants, leased and licensed timberlands ag- 
eregating nearly 12,000,000 acres in area, which are held in 
partnership between the government and the private timber 
owner were all selected prior to 1908 and in the most cases 
were selected on unsurveyed country. They cover naturally 
the best logging chances in the Province so far as could be 
judged at that time in the absence of survey and developed 
transportation systems. The whole of the remainder of the 
Province is owned outright by the government. It must be 
admitted that this great area of unalienated public lands, 
aggregating nearly 300,000,000 acres is chiefly wooded, and 
so far as fire protection is concerned is largely inaccessible. 
Nevertheless it is estimated that even at the present time 
it contains fully one-third as much accessible merchantable 
timber as may be found in the lands held by private inter- 
ests; undoubtedly as transportation facilities increase in the 
northern central portions of the Province a demand will 
arise for the timber in the thousands of square miles of 
spruce, pine and balsam forests which though at present 
considered worthless will cut about the same quantity per 











acre as the spruce and balsam regions of eastern Canada 
and the United States. 


System of Cooperation Developed. 

It has been impossible to dissociate the private and the 
xovernment interest in fire protection as you have done. 
Therefore a system of coéperation has been developed where- 
by private owners contribute each year 1144 cents an acre 
for their holdings, the government contributes an equal ag- 
#regate sum and the fund so secured is used for fire pro- 
tective purposes solely, first attention being paid naturally 


to the protection of the timber for which the government 
receives the revenue. This fund this year totals about 





As » settlement increases and fire danger increases and 
the large arcas of unalienated publie forest lands become 
more valuable and demand special fire protection it may be 
advisable for the government to make special allowances for 
this expenditure. 

When a good fire season leaves a balance from the year's 
fire protection fund this balance becomes available for per- 
manent improvements for fire protection, whenever the fire 
danger permits, the regular patrolmen and rangers are 
drafted from patrolmen to labor or improvements. This 
was done May and June of this year and again in August 
in the regions where no more fires were expected, practically 
the whole staff were transferred to permanent improvements. 
In this way the good patrolmen are given as long a season’s 
employment as possible. There are now completed or under 
construction by the Forest Branch 1,205 miles of trail and 
529 miles of telephone line, in addition to lookout points, 
cabins and boats for water patrol. These improvements are 
not confined to government lands in which private persons 
are interested. They are practically all constructed through 
private timber holdings, the private owners in many in- 
stances codperating in their cost. 

You have observed by this time that our practices in rais- 
ing and spending money for fire protection are based on your 
experiences during the last few years. Similarly our meth- 
ods of controlling fire hazards are very similar to yours. I 













shall therefore acknowledge that in preventing fires we ar 

endeavoring to do as you have done and shall only refer 
briefly to the railroad and slash hazards. 
Safeguarding Methods. 

Under the existing legislation railroad construction and 

operation are closely safeguarded over in the most remote 

forest regions of the Province. And this safeguarding is 


done at the expense of the railroads themselves. Under 


~~ #4 


W. R. McMILLAN, OF VICTORIA, B. C.; 
Chief Forester of British Columbia. 


Dominion or provincial legislation which covers all rail- 
roads the Forest Branch puts on such patrol as may be 
necessary along railroad construction, supervises the patrol 
ges the total expense to the railroad company. Con- 
"s are required to secure permits before lighting fires, 
and to 








burn all slash resulting from road-making, camp- 
building or right-of-way clearing. This has been found 


necessary as the class of labor employed by railway con- 
tractors is certain to start fires in slashing. Each year the 
Forest Branch examines all operating railway lines and speci- 







fies where right-of-way clearing is necessary, the sections 
over which speeder or foot patrol is necessary. The railway 
companies are required by law to carry out these recom- 


mendations. ‘The patrolmen register at the stations, the 
patrol is supervised by Forest Branch inspectors and is kept 
constant throughout the danger season. The locomotives 
are inspected monthly and oftener by Forest Branch officials 
and if unsatisfactory are ordered trom use until repaired. 
Every mile of Canadian and United States railway in British 
Columbia is eperating under these regulations; the Forest 
Branch supervises as carefully the patrol through privately- 
owned timber as through government timber. The actual 
cobperation of the railroad officials after the regulations 
were once enforced has made the supervision a pleasure. 
We have no compulsory slash disposal law in British Co- 








lumbia. Until recently there has been a prejudice against 
slash burning. Fortunately this is dying away. Log 
see that in nearly all districts slash burning is their on! 
protection. Special efforts are being made now by thi 
forest Branch through correspondence and interviews eac! 
fall and spring to have the slash of the preceding yea 
burned. ‘his policy is succeeding. Over 20,000 wel 
burned this spring and it is hoped to exceed that this fall 
About 75,000 acres are cut over a year. 











Timber Selling Policy. 

While protecting the forest 
not endeavoring to lock it up 
vacant crown lands is open tor 
terms are easy, being as a rule 


from fire th 
ugainst use. 
purchase by i 
payment of 10 percent o 


severnment 1 
All timber o 
= 
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the total estimated value in cash, the payment of low annu: 
rental and the payment of the balance as the timber is cut 
The conditions attached to the contract are that the timbe 
be not held for speculation but be logged within a period 
of years, so fixed as to be reasonable tor the bonatide log 
ger; that good judgment be used in removing all merchant 
able timber, leaving none in high stumps, long tops or 
wasted trees and logs and that the brush be disposed otf 
according to the contract. 

This policy of selling timber, which corresponds closely 
with that in practice in your national forests, being framed 
to assist the actual logger, secure full value for the timber 
and insure fire protection, is meeting with success. During 
the last year sixty sales have been completed or arranged 
involving 300,000,000 feet worth about $400,000 and sixty 


tive applications have been received for 


additional. 


100,000,000 eet 
’ ‘a 






As the government is a part owner of the timber it is 
interested in how logging is carried on. For this reason 
logging operations are regularly inspected It is purposed 


that hereafter all logging operations in the 
be inspected not less often than once in thres 


Province will 
months. The 





object of this inspection is to prevent trespass on adjoin 
ing Crown lands, to ascertain that the timber is being logged 
as closely as market conditions allow, to improve tire pro 
tection and to insure that the government secures propel! 
royalty for all timber cut. 


Policy Toward Settlers. 


The policy with regard to settlement on timbered lands 
differs in British Columbia from that in the United States 
Settlement is naturally not allowed on leased or licensed 
timberlands though it is provided that the department may 
cancel and offer for settlement leases and lhcenses which 
do not carry merchantable timber. Public lands are only 
offered for settlement where the timber averages less than 
8,000 feet an acre west of the Cascades and 5,000 feet an 
acre east of the Cascades. It is the duty of the Forest 
Branch to examine areas applied for by settlers in timbered 
districts to prevent the alienation of timberland. This 
policy is a protection to the government revenue as it pro 
vides against the alienation of valuable timber; it is a 
protection to the timber owner as it relieves him of the 
lire danger which follows settlement in timber districts and 
it is a protection to the bonafide settler who would often, 
in ignorance of local conditions, locate in heavy timber 
where he could not make a living farming. 

This logging congress is developing the profession of log- 
ging enginecring. ‘That profession will, as the loggers pres- 
ent from our Province will tell you, find there many oppor- 
tunities for its development. It is a country of high log- 
ging costs and it is where you have rough ground, steep 
slopes and long hauls that the logging engineer will make 
possible your profit. Therefore education in this applied 
science is of greatest interest to the government as to the 
largest timber holder in British Columbia. The question of 
education in forestry and allied subjects at the new _ univer- 
sity of Vancouver has been taken up by the Minister of 
Lands and I do not dovbt that before the next congress 
some definite announcement will have been made. 

















A VISITOR FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


T. G. Lahey, of Messrs. Lahey (Ltd.), Brisbane, 
Queensland, is making a tour of the United States, 
familiarizing himself with the way the lumbermen of 
this country operate and also visiting the different 
machinery plants of the country, with a view of bring- 
ing his own plant up to the minute in point of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Lahey said he was astonished in the manner in 
which the west manufacturer turns out lumber 
and also deplored what he called wanton waste of raw 
material. He said that after his concern was through 
cutting very little was left to be burned up. He brought 
along several pictures of his operations, two of which 
are herewith reproduced. He not only uses American 
sawmill machinery but he also uses American locomo- 
tives in his logging. They have some steep grades, run- 
ning from 8 to 10 percent in some cases. They have 13 
miles of logging road and have experimented with elec 
tricity in the use of getting logs to the railroad track, 
but find that they have better success and can do it much 
cheaper by using oxen. 

Lahey (Ltd.) cut about 13,000,000 feet a year, 
10,000,000 of which is pine, known as hoop and bunya, 
the balance of the cut in hardwoods. Mr. Lahey said 
that the hoop pine compares very favorably to Douglas 
fir in strength and grows to about six feet in diameter. 
Bunya is also an extremely 
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strong timber, but its 
growth is confined to a 
rather small circumscribed 
area. The concern sells 


some of its upper grades 


but utilizes most of the 
product itself in making 
boxes and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Lahey was accom- 
panied by his wife, who 
seemed to be thoroughly 
conversant with the manu- 
facturing end of business. 


From Chicago they will go 
to New York, and after 
spending some time in the 
East will work their way 
back to San Francisco by 
the southern route. Mrs. 
Lahey said she was exceed- 
ingly anxious to get home, 
as she had six children in 
Brisbane, who she wanted 
to see and who she knew 
would be glad to see her 
again. 
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New Home of the “SHAY” Locomotive || 























| Ground Plan of New Works, Which Covers 50 Acres. 


We have just tripled the capacity of our plant, and are in position to serve the 
Lumbermen better than ever. The Shay Geared Locomotive, acknowledged 
to be the standard geared Locomotive the world over, is the best for all 
around conditions found in logging operation. 


We also are making a specialty of rod locomotives for main line service 
on logging railroads. 





Our Engineers have many years of experience fitting them to work out and 
recommend most suitable power to meet your requirements. 


: Let us help solve your transportation problems. We are always at your service. 


Catalogue Free. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE CORPORATION 


LIMA, OHIO. 


CHICAGO—520 McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK—50 Church Street 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS IN ANNUAL. 


Logging Superintendents of Leading Southern Mills Frankly Discuss Woods 
Operating Problems—Lowering Logging Costs, Use of Steam Skidders, 
Fuel for Locomotives, and Other Practical Subjects Handled. 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 29.—What promises to be 
the most largely attended and in every way the most 
successful meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
ever held was opened in the Grunewald Hotel today 
when the third annual convention of that organization 
was called to order at 10 a. m, by President J. B. Baker, 
of Hodge, La. 

The convention was opened with prayer by Rev. H. R. 
Singleton, of the Parker Memorial M. E. South, New 
Orleans. 


President’s Address 


Following the invocation President Baker spoke as 

follows in part: 
Today we have a new way of logging that has been creep- 
ing, surely and silently, into our logging camps. A com- 
pany is neither more prosperous nor more progressive than 
are its logging camps, and when the logging man is progress- 
ing, you may rest assured that his company is being tinan- 
cially benetited. 

Today our best logging men are men who have come up 
from the ranks, and the natural training they have received 
makes them do things, go without things and, above all, 
think for and wait on themselves. The superintendent has 
been raised on hardships, which have always put him on his 
mettle, and yet, as he worked, he was so rewarded that he 
never became depressed or cast down. 

The average logging superintendent is a peculiar type of 
a strong man. In most instances, I find him to be a man 
who is earnest, kind, generous, intelligent and effective; he 
is a man who has snatched success from the face of failure; 
a man who has been tried and is willing to be tried again. 

You men who are here today represent one of the most 
expensive departments of the lumber industry; you are here 
from far and near, and I hope you are wideawake and will 
bring to command your most progressive ideas for discus- 
sion. I know that all of you have been daily struggling 
with the intricate problems of logging and, no doubt, feel 
that you should be silent, but this association was organ- 
ized tor your benetit, and it will only help you as you help 
each other. 

You will each admit that logging is a very attractive 
business, because of the fact that you are always more or 
less thrown upon your own resources on account of being 
located a great distance from your superiors. This being a 
fact, it is necessary for you to take considerable time to 
think and plan your work, and always to embrace in these 
plans much faith and reliance on those men who have to 
do the actual labor. Work without faith does not bring 
good results, and laborers not trusted and confided in will 
not get you the best returns. * * * 

I wish to call your special attention to the talk of N. C. 
Schlichter on Y. M. C. A. work. There is nothing you can 
do that will bring you greater reward than the upbuilding 
of the men that are working for you. They all have a life 
to live, the same as you, and, in many instances their hard- 
ships and privations are many. Many of them do not know 
what it is to have a friend; many of them forget their 
Supreme Friend, and their only chance for a happy home 
hereafter may be in your care. So guard well their welfare 
and try to throw in their way as many deeds of kindness 
and words of cheer as you can, 

There is a growing tendency for labor and capital to be 
antagonistic, and this is brought about because we so often 
treat our men as so many cattle. The highest ideal of this 
life and the greatest honor that can be bestowed on man is 
to have the confidence, esteem and friendship of his fellow 
man. To attain this honor, try to remember the welfare 
of your men at all times and, where possible, lighten the 
burden of him and those depending on him for a livelihood, 
for in doing this your reward will not only be great in 
dollars and cents, but you will receive credits on the book 
in that Great Beyond, where one abides, who said “Inasmuch 
as you did it unto the least of these, you did it unto 
me” *.. 3 

May the future business and life of each and all of you 
be so prosperous, happy and bright that in your darkest hour 
you can smile and say— 


“There is no Chance, No Destiny, No Fate, 
Can Cireumvent or hinder or control, | 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 

The president’s address was listened to with the great- 
est attention and at its close the speaker was warmly 
applauded. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


At this stage Secretary-Treasurer Boyd, of New Or- 
leans, submitted his annual report, showing that not- 
withstanding a larger expenditure during 1913 than 
during any previous year the association has the largest 
cash balance on hand in its history. The report follows: 

During the year district meetings of the association were 
held at Beaumont, Pensacola, Mobile and Hattiesburg, at 
each of which new members were received. While the at- 
tendance was not as large as it should have been, those who 
did attend received much benefit. 

This is the fourth meeting the association has held. Those 
of you who were here at the organization in 1910 will notice 
a great improvement in this meeting as compared with that 
one. Then we did not know just what we wanted; our 
discussion of topics was informal. At this session, however, 
we have a number of able addresses to consider, as well as 
an opportunity to discuss problems that are causing worry. 

One of the most valuable features of this meeting will be 
the consideration of the answers to questions prepared by 
President Baker that have been circulated among lumber 
companies. 

The growth in membership has been large, showing that 
lumber companies are beginning to realize that this organi- 
zation is an important part of their equipment. 

In conclusion, your secretary can not refrain from  ex- 
pressing his gratitude to those who have written him tell- 
ing what value the association has been to them. 





Treasurer’s Report. 
I herewith submit my report as treasurer for the year be- 
ginning September 20, 1912, and ending September 27, 1913: 
RECEIPTS. 
PI EI ow on lp nog dias te Wea iate Wrecese ees @ ere . . $407.00 


53.51 


Balance on hand ‘September 20, c eneee 


$460.51 














DISBURSEMENTS. 








DeCneane, Of CHOCER. 2 <<. cic.cs oa cis see o eeiesns $ 2.80 
Printing: 
Programs, questions for meetings. ..$28.50 
Pamphlet reports of proceedings.... 71.07 
Letterheads and miscellaneous...... 15.00 
14.57 
Postage: 
Mailing pamphlets ...........esee $28.00 
Stamped envelopes ............0.. 67.50 
POSTAY CAFU 65.606. 6% Seow avae coe OOO 
On letter beads mailed to officers... 1.06 
—— 99.56 
Telegrams and miscellaneous............+. 8.30 
EGUAM NIR oon 56 806-0 cd eG d be wae Es : 73.00 





— 298.23 


dulance on hand September 27, 
Second Cut of Yellow Pine. 


The next on the program was the reading by Secretary 
30yd of a paper prepared by Herman H. Chapman, 
professor of Forest Management of Yale Forest School, 
on ‘Possibilities of a Second Cut of Southern Pine.’’ 
The paper follows in part: 

Since 1907 the Yale Forest School has conducted the field 
work and instruction of the senior class in the spring term 
j jperation with lumber companies located in the South- 
States 
ease has there been a formal contract between the 
and the school, but under verbal agreement the 














company 





J. B. BAKER, HODGE, LA. ; 


Reélected President Southern Logging Association. 
company has allowed the students the freedom of its mills 
and lands for purposes of instruction, built temporary 
wooden shacks for quarters in camp, instructed its employees 
to give such information as will be of assistance in instruc- 
tion in logging and milling, and furnished commissary sup- 
plies at reasonable prices. The students maintain their own 
commissary in camp and pay all their own expenses. 

The work is conducted primarily with the object of in- 
struction, but a large amount of information is collected 
and given to the company. ‘This consists of a topographic 
map, an estimate and description of timber and young 
growth, data on the growth of the timber, suggestions for 
management of the tract for the production of wood, and 
studies of present utilization and waste in logging. 

The present policy of most holders of stumpage in the 
South is clear cutting, which is followed by accidental or 
intentional broadcast burning of the slash, and sale of the 
land to settlers or land companies; and this is attempted 
in spite of the fact that there is at present no urgent de- 
mand for much of this pine land and that those timber com- 
panies still have ten to thirty years’ cut in sight. ns 

A few farsighted firms have attempted in places to limit 
the present cut to a certain diameter, reserving the small 
trees for a future cron. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, yet analysis shows that adherence to such a rigid 
diameter limit does not leave the most vigorous trees. 


The author dealt at length with the composition 
of the forests, damage to timber, age classes, repro- 
duction and growth of pine, and gave tables showing 
the average growth in diameter, breast high outside 
bark, of shortleaf and loblolly pine, using 200 trees 
as a basis, covering a period of 100 years at ten-year 
intervals and also the average yield per acre of even- 
aged stands of shortleaf pine undef ordinary condi- 
tions on large areas in Ashley County, Arkansas. The 
latter was computed: by the Doyle rule. : 

He also’took up the management of the tract, agri- 


cultural possibilities and told of securing a second 
of pine. He explained at length the conditior 
over lands and told of a proposed plan for s 
better cut as well as the results of experir 





xXperimental mar 
ing for a second cut. 

He pointed out the necessity of marking trees to be 
cut, and declared that if cutting is done on a basis of 
rigid diameter limit, at least one-half of the trees left 


will make poor growth. ‘The growth of virgin stands 
of pine, he said, is determined by the age and con 
dition of the timber, and stands from which the old, 
over-matured trees have been removed present a 
dition quite different from that existing on th 

age ‘‘forty’’ of virgin timber. 

He then took up the increase in value of second eut 
and also told of brush disposal. Of the financial aspects 
he said: 


con- 
aver- 


Since the leaving of a portion of the stand which would 
otherwise be cut takes the form of an investment, the prob 
able returns should be calculated. Assuming that 2,630 feet 
board measure per acre left standing will increase in ten 
— to 4,466 feet board measure, this computation is easily 
made. ; 


Wita land valued at $5 an acre and stumpage at $5 a 
thousand, this investment should, after paying all expenses 
yield 5 percent compound interest at the end of ten years. 
Assuming an initial cost of marking of 10 cents an acre. 
and allowing 5 cents a 1,000 feet, board measure, for lop- 
ping and burning the tops, an average stand of 8,000 feet 
board measure gives an expense of 50 cents an acre. Tops 


can be piled and burned for from 25 to 50 cents a thousand 
feet, board measure, and without piling, the i 


r é expense is 
greatly reduced. The following is a 


summary of the initial 
investment : ‘ 
2.000 feet De wa \@ (Gb ssnc ccccnccrcssncs $13.15 
Land — 5.00 
Marking and brush disposal 50 





Total initial investment per acre 





_Assuming there is a tax of 1 percent on this valuation 
gives 18 cents a year. Fire protection if undertaken should 
not cost over 2 cents an acre, making a total of 20 cents 


a year for taxes and protection. Capitalizing at 5 percent, 








this would mean an investment of $4 an acre. This makes 
a total investment of $22.65, which at 5 percent compound 
interest amounts to $36.89 in ten years. At that time if 


the land is still valued at $5 and the $4 capital used to 
supply the 20 cents annual charge is credited, the net cost 
of the timber in ten years at 5 percent compound interest 
is $27.89. 

At this time the stand will contain 4,466 feet, board 
measure, to the acre. If it is worth -89, it bas paid 
percent, which is equivalent to a stumpage value of $6.2 
a thousand. It is fair to assume that this increase in price 
will occur in the ten-year period. 

_if the lands cut over are not left in a productive condi- 
tion, they wiil lie idle until sold. No interest on the in- 








” 
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vestment will be earned during this time, but taxes will 
continue and the total loss should be gauged by the com- 


pound interest on the money invested in nonproductive 
lands. The price of land may rise, in which case the in- 
creased value will tend to offset this loss of interest. This 
would occur whether or not the land were cut over. 

If the lands are not cut over, the original uneven-aged 
growth will, probably increase in value, but at half or less 
than half the rate percent on the investment that it would 
if culled cf dead or unproductive capital. In either of the 
above cases, these lands as a whole, with growth balancing 
decay, are carried by the company at much greater relative 
cost than if put into condition for growth. 

Once the land is cut over properly, the investment in this 
second cut will carry itself independent of all other por- 
tions of the operation, and the investment left in the woods 
or spent for protection or taxes will, as a rule, be returned 
with 5 percent compound interest when the final cutting is 
made. 

Cutting should, therefore, be confined as much as possible 


to stands which are suitable for a second crop, since the 
sooner these are cut over the greater’ will be the amount 


of growth secured before the close of the whole operation. 
An exception to this rule is timber which is very old and 
decadent, which should be cut as soon as possible. But un- 
less there is rapid deterioration, it will pay to hold mature 
timber for better prices. 

In conclusion he declared the measures necessary to 
secure a second cut are recommended as being inex 
pensive and practical. The measures necessary to se 
cure reproduction and protection of seedlings would 
involve a slightly increased expense and would promise 
no immediate financial return, but would preserve pro; 
ductiveness of the soil, by insuring a timber crop on 
land not farmed and might prove ultimately of great 
financial value to the land owners when they sell these 
lands. These measures, he said, can be urged only as a 
matter of far-reaching public policy. 


Close Utilization of Timber. 


Secretary Boyd explained: regarding the following 
paper prepared by Prof. Ralph C. Bryant, of Yale 
Forest School, that it was a treatment of data collected 
in a study of logging methods on the operations of the 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. The origin&l 
treatment of these data was presented to the Southern 
Logging Association at its annual convention last year. 
The present paper, however, deals with the data from a 
somewhat different viewpoint and in a very practical 
manner. The former paper was of a critical nature, 
whereas the present is more directly suggestive of 
methods of improvement in practice. 

Mr. Bryant decried the lack of close utilization of 
yellow pine timber so apparent on many operations in 
the South. He said it had been the practice of yellow 
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The Hog That Leads All Others 


in capacity, durability, number sold and 
adaptability is the hog you should install 
as a part of your efficiency equipment. 















TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


Millions of Dollars Are Saved 





blower. 














into fuel chips. 














fine chips. 











Write us or the best way to handle your refuse. 


EBY MACHINERY CO., Selling Agents in San Francisco. 








every year by cutting refuse wood of all kinds into 
good fuel that can be handled by conveyor or 


Our hogs cut slabs, edgings and blocks, shingles, 
saw dust and splints, planing mill and box factory 
refuse, heading and veneer mill and saw mill waste 


Special hogs for cutting pitch pine refuse or 


stumps into chips for turpentine extraction; also 
hogs for cutting all kinds of extract woods into 


MITTS & MERRILL,  sacinaw, e's, micu. 













Climax Manufacturing Company 
313 West Main Street, CORRY, PA. 


“Builders of Geared Locomotives” 





Class C. 75 Ton. 12 Drivers. 


Central application of power to each axle developing maximum drawbar pull. 
Flexible trucks with less friction on curves giving least wear on flanges of any locomotive built. 


Write for Catalogue G. 
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pine operators in the past to cut high stumps and that 
‘he loss of merchantable material from this source in 
nany cases has totaled several percent of the stand. 
ommenting upon this he said: 


There are several points to be considered in determining 
1e proper height at which stumps should be cut. Among 

ese are: (a) size of the timber; (b) soundness of the 

itt: (ce) amount of pitch in the butt; and (d) labor con- 
ditions in the region. 

In the case of sound trees stump heights should not be 
ereater than the diameter of the trees at the cutting point, 
with a maximum height of 24 to 26 inches, even for the 
argest trees. That the latter heights are thoroughly prac- 
tical for large trees is evidenced by the fact that ‘careful 
operators use them. ‘ - 

Where butts are defective or pitchy there may not be any 
vain from cutting low stumps since the added material se- 
cured might be thrown away at the mill; however, the 
faller’s judgment should not be taken in such cases without 
being checked by a saw boss. 

A difficulty is sometimes experienced by operators in se- 

iring low stumps when labor is scarce, because the lower 
the cut the more fatiguing the work, and unless all opera- 
tors in a given section have the same standards, the work- 
men will seek employment with those who are most lax in 
their methods. 

It may not always be possible to secure as much extra 
material by cutting low stumps and saving these sections 
aus is shown in the tables I gave, because of the possibility 
of having to leave a short section in the top of the tree 
which is not of sufficient length to make an added 2 feet 
on the top log; nevertheless, the material saved in the butt 
log will be of greater value from the standpoint of both 





quality and quantity, because of the larger diameter and 
the freedom from knots. 

He outlined the loss from breakage and felling, and 
called especial attention to the cutting of crooked and 


forked trees. He illustrated the proper and improper 
cutting of forked trees. He explained fully the trim- 
ming length of logs, the selection of log lengths, and 
waste in the tops of trees. He told of a method of 
cutting rough tops and gave a table showing measure- 
ments on cut-over lands in Arkansas, illustrating the 
lack of close utilization. 

He suggested that the successful solution of the 
utilization problem can be brought about only by thor- 
ough inspection of felling and log making. Where ten 
or more saw crews are employed, the proper supervision 
of this work will require the services of a saw boss, who 
should be responsible to the team boss, in order that 
close codperation may exist between felling and skidding 
crews. He outlined the duties of the saw boss as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The distribution and care of all tools issued to fallers 
and logmakers. Economy is effected by a system of account- 
ing for tools and other equipment. Special attention should 
be given to checking up the length of measuring sticks each 
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(2) Culling all trees and logs that are not worth handling. 


(3) The instruction of the workmen in marking off log 
lengths on felled trees in order to enable them to secure the 
maximum quality and quantity of timber. 


(4) The thorough inspection of the work of the felling 
and logmaking crews to point out mistakes for the purpose 
of avoiding them in the future. 


(5) The scaling of all timber that is felled. 


Difficulties will be experienced at the start, but instruc- 
tion by a saw boss for three or four weeks will result in a 
marked improvement in the work. Careful supervision, 
however, will be required constantly, for it is easy for work- 
men to fall pack into old habits. 

The saw boss should, after a few weeks, have sufficient 
time to scale the timber at the stump, since his inspection 
duties will require him to visit every felled tree. The wages 
of a scaler can thereby be saved. 

The salary of a competent saw boss should be at least 
$100 a month, because a man without proper conception of 
the work would be of little value. 

The successful inauguration of a scheme of this sort 
should involve some reward for the laborer who does his 
work well, inasmuch as he is called upon to exercise greater 
care and intelligence, and the additional profits accruing to 
the lumber company should, in part, be shared with him. 
This reward might assume the form of a bonus of a few 
cents per thousand feet of timber cut, or a slight increase 
in the daily wage. 


When Secretary Boyd had finished reading Mr. 
Bryant’s paper President Baker led a discussion by sug- 


gesting that most of the companies are losing money 
every day cutting crooked logs. He said that mill people 


always thought that crooked logs meant that the logging 
crews were getting behind. 

Thomas Laffin, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, 
Quitman, Miss., advocated the use of an iron stick for 
measuring logs in the woods, as it could not be eut off 
short-measured logs would be avoided. 

IK’, M. O’Brien, of the Cotton 


3ros. Cypress Company, 
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METHOD OF CUTTING ROUGH TOPS. 


ILLUSTRATING THE ARGUMENTS OF PROF. RALPH C. BRYANT ADVOCATING AVOIDING WASTE IN CUTTING. 


Morgan City, La., said he had used successfully a wood 
stick with an iron extension. 

R. T. Gallagher, of the Sumter Lumber Company, 
Electrie Mills, Miss., said he had used a wood stick with 
a 10 penny nail driven in each end. This prevented the 
cutting of the stick and the resulting short logs. 

The session then adjourned. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 


The afternoon session was opened at 2 
an address on ‘‘Organizing New Logging Camps,’’ by 
R. Lee Bass, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, of 
Glenmora, La. In briefly introducing his subject Mr. 
3ass said his operation is new and the mill is not yet 
ready for logs. Continuing, he said: , 


o’eloeck with 


In organizing logging camps there are many things to 
take in consideration, such as the life and size of the plant, 
the kind of timber and the territory to be logged, as well as 
the kind of equipment to best suit your needs. The questions 
of how and where to build your camp houses, whether they 
are to be on wheels or not, are also important. 

I want to lay out my camp so each race will have quar 
ters to itself and if I have a camp commissary 
to place it so each person can go to it or the doctor’ 
or my office without going near or molesting others. In 
organizing camps I locate on some of the main lines, 
build a temporary line to the right and place the whites on 
or near it and then build a temporary line on the left of 
the main and put the colored on it. So the commissary and 
these offices are near the main line and between the two 
quarters and I always try to have the school houses con- 
venient for each side, and of course these are used for 
churches. 

I have found it a good plan to make each race stay on 
its own side of the camps unless it had some important 
business on the other side. When you place your houses 
or cars as you want them, I have found it a good plan to 
group the different families for the different departments as 
near as practical. 

I think it best to build all of your houses or cars alike 
as near as possible and make everything as convenient as 
practical. Once when I first began logging I was building 
a camp and was building all of the camp cars alike in every 
respect and a very small family would only use one car of 
two rooms and larger families would use two of these cars, 
which would give them four rooms. Well, a family moved 
into one of these double cars and the stove flue was not at 
the place to suit them, so I changed it and it was not long 
before they soon decided on another change, and when we 
got ready to move camps they wanted one of the rooms 
changed to the other end of the other car, of course causing 
a few more changes of the flues, and after that I learned 
that I could change the occupants easier than I could the 
flues and the location of the cars. 

In organizing camps some of us make them too large for 
the operations and have more men than are necessary to do 
the work, and if you have more men around than are needed 
you will work a lot of them when you should not and there- 
fore increase your costs. While on the other hand there 
are camps that are too small for the operations. I am very 
sorry to say that sometimes camp houses or cars are incon- 
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AXES and Lumbermen’s Tools 


Hand Forged Crucible Steel Chopping Axes in 
all patterns and finishes, including the famous 
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Sager Patent Chemical Process Axe 












Daily Capacity 1 1400 Logging Tools 
of Factory 1500 Axes 


Our Labor Saving Logging Tools Are Unequalled. 





WE MANUFACTURE: 








Chopping Axes Log Grabs or Dogs Carting Grabs 
Firemen’s Axes Forged Swivels Grab Mauls 
Ice Axes Bark Spuds Grab Skippers 
Peavies Crosscut Saw Handles Trailers 
“THB VERY BEST.” Cant Hooks Saw Wedges Cold Shuts 
Timber Carriers 4-Paw Grabs Skidding Tongs 
Mill Hooks Crotch Grabs Swamp Hooks. 


HUNTINGTON PATTERN EMERY WHEEL DRESSERS AND CUTTERS, ETC. 


The Warren Axe & Tool Co., Warren, Pa. U.S.A. 
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THE MICHIGAN 


LOGGING WHEELS 


The The Wheels That Have Made 
25 Michigan Loggers Famous. 







For 25 Years. 


They are also helping others 
Read this letter — 


WEED LUMBER COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of California White Pine. 


To Lumbermen generally:— Weed, Calif., June 21, 1907. 

Beg to say we have in use 36 pairs of the Michigan Logging Wheels manufactured by S. C. Overpack, Manistee, 
Mich. We find the use of them is very satisfactory, and the cheapest way we have been able to do our logging. Our mill cut 
is about 300,000 feet per day, and we have not a single donkey engine in use. Very respectfully, 


WEED LUMBER COMPANY, Per C. E. Evans, Supt. 


Handled with One Team. Loaded in 3 Minutes. 
Unloaded in Half a Minute. 1200 to 3000 Ft. at a Load. 


THEY ARE MONEY SAVERS, AND GET RESULTS. 
Let Us Tell You More About Them. 


S. C. OVERPACK, Manistee, Mich. 
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jontly arranged and have no water and poor accommoda- 
for the laborers, and very often a worthless class of 
is secured and therefore your organization is not 
wtory. 
organizing camps they should be laid out so that they 
get good drainage and should be kept clean and in 
{| sanitary condition. 
od camp cars, good schools, boarding houses with good 
and delicious “chuck,” insure one of a good camp 
nization. But this is not all. We should stop and 
ik of other people and not do too much starching and 
ning and forget the man that furnished the money for 
investment and have him wondering where he is to come 
for his part of these good things. 
\ brief discussion of labor and camp conditions then 
indulged in. Among the speakers was B. P. Head, 
‘he Kaul Lumber Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., who said 
Lis company got as many families as it could, keeping 
uit 250 portable houses. The company carries a 
rch and a school with each camp, and keeps the camp 
the most sanitary condition possible. About 60 pupils 
in the school at present. 


Cost of Boarding Men. 


Owing to the illness of C. C. Curry, of the Vreden- 
rvh Sawmill Company, Vredenburgh, Ala., the subject 

‘Camp Boarding House, or How to Feed Men’’ was 
ndled by means of general discussion. 

J. B. Work, of Lumber City, Ga., of the Ocmulgee 
River Lumber Company, said his company did not wish 
to make any money on boarding its men, merely wanting 
to ‘*break even.’? 

Vy. CG. Langley, of Laurel, Miss., of the Wausau-South- 
ern Lumber Company, said his company aimed primarily 
io keep the men satisfied by feeding them well. The 
hoarding house had, however, paid a small profit after 
hoarding the men for $3.50 a week. 

Rk. T. Gallagher, of Sumter Lumber Company, Electric 
\lills, Miss., said his company had been losing money 
on its boarding house. Since the first of September 
the company has been contracting its boarding, but the 
contractor is making almost nothing. 

T. B. MeCormick, of Sardis, Miss., of the Carrier 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, said his company 
just about broke even on the boarding house. 

LL. G. Smith, of Evadale, Tex., with the Kirby Lumber 
Company, emphasized the importance of proper food. 

W. W. Wolfe, Chicora, Miss., with the J. J. White 
Lumber Company, said his boarding house was not 
making any money, but was feeding its men ‘‘all they 
could stand up to.’’ 

J. F. Woods, of Call, Tex., with the Kirby Lumber 
Company, said the boarding house at his camp did not 
make any money at $3.50 a week. 

Detailed Cost Systems. 

The discussion of the boarding house question 
brought out a wide divergence of opinion and of methods 
of accounting. Some of these differences were made 
the basis of an introductory address by D. C. Harris, 
of Louisville, Ky., on the subject of detailed cost sys- 
tems. Mr. Harris is with C. C. Mengel & Bros. Box 
Company, operating in mahogany in Mexico. 

The speaker said his company’s system makes pro- 
vision for 120 subdivisions and enabled the foremen 
in the woods to speed up any branch of the logging 
operation. 

J. T. Mahoney said that Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
during the last eleven years have subdivided 15 in- 
dividual aecounts kept in the office into 60 divisions for 
the use of the woods operator. 


Bonus System or Task Werk. 


The next number on the program was a paper on 
‘Bonus System or Task Work,’’ prepared by 8. Rigell, 
of Greenville, Fla., with the J. S. Betts Company. As 
Mr. Rigell was unable to be present his paper was read 
hy Seeretary Boyd. 

lor any system of task or bonus work to be suc- 
cessful there must be an incentive equal in propor- 
tion to employer and employee, declared Mr. Rigell. 
This, he said, has been the rock on which a great many 
have wrecked all hopes of success in an effort to get men 
interested in task or bonus work. In the eagerness to 
win, employers lose sight of the fact that the laborer 
must have an incentive equal to his own, otherwise there 
can be no lasting results. Mr. Rigell declared that 
since the beginning of time all important undertak- 
ings, whether good or bad, have been spurred onward 
hy strong personal incentives in the breast of some 
human being. In his opinion this cardinal fact must 
he considered in the successful handling of men. 

‘rom personal experiences Mr. Rigell said he 
had found men more or less of a failure by reason 
of the facet that the incentive offered had no lasting, 
tangible value. He told of his first experience in task 
work as a boy, when told by his father that he might 
go fishing as soon as he completed plowing the peach 
orchard. While the task looked large, the dogwood 
trees were in full bloom, spring was in the air, and 
he knew the fish would be biting fine. He did not 
top for the noon hour, but completed his task about 
one o’elock, and as a specimen of inefficient work he 
declared it never had an equal. He said that while 
digging bait his father inspected the work and on 
lis return from the peach orchard brought some ‘‘ peach 
tree sprouts’? with him, which he used very effect- 
ively, and as a further penalty made him grub roots 
n the potato patch all the afternoon. This system, 
lie said, was typical of that which he and other log- 
‘ing men have used and from personal observations 
he had found that all schemes of this type are ineffect- 
ive. He told those present he had not a doubt but 
that each had some pet scheme of cajoling his men 
‘o extraordinary effort, but warned them that unless 
their ineentive had material, tangible value, they 
could have no continued success. 

Except individually or spofadically, he said, the in- 
ventive of love, hate, fear, ambition, pleasure or cu- 





pidity alike will fail. The man’s knowledge that he 
has honorably earned all that which will supply the 
necessities of life; that his employer recognizing his 
worth has supplied him with the means, the speaker 
said, is the only incentive strong enough to make 
employees put forth continuous and efficient effort. He 
pointed out that the great object of all logging men 
has been to reduce the cost of production and with 
these facts before him and also the germ of an idea 
in mind which those ‘‘peach tree sprouts’’ implanted, 
he said that with the valuable aid of one of his for- 
mer employees he worked out a bonus system which 
has been placed in successful operation and in his 
opinion has the right incentive. It follows: 


man, Gardiner & Co. to introduce the inefficiency sys- 
tem into its woods operation. ey 

Mr. Harris also told of a limited application of the 
bonus system in the operations of C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Co. at Louisville, Ky. 

W. J. Stebbins, of Garyville, La., assistant manager 
of the Lyon Cypress Company, told of a piece-work sys 
tem introduced by his company 
10 percent increase in wages the amount of work 
was increased fully 10 percent. At first the men struck, 
but in a few days they saw that they would make more 
money under the bonus system and returned to work. 
The scheme has since worked out very satisfactorily 


which by making a 
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Number of logs.... 50 7 
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Daily wage now in use— 
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SCHEDULE OF PAY FOR PROPOSED BONUS SYSTEM. 

: 201 241 281 321 361 401 441 481 521 561 

Number of logs.... 200 to to to to to to to to to to 

bE . 240 280 320 360 400 440 480 20 560 600 

Daily wage now in use— sase. 
Foreman .....+-seeeeseeeeees $4.00 $3.00 $3.20 $3.40 $3.80 $4.00 $4.20 $4.40 $4.60 $4.80 $5.00 
Fireman Oe Te ee eee ee coos 1.75 1.31 1.40 1.49 1.66 1.75 1.84 1.92 2.01 2.10 2.19 
Watchman wey eee FeaSewes 1.50 1.13 1.20 1.28 1.43 1.50 1.57 1.65 1.72 1.80 1.87 
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Daily cost under wage system— Base. 
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Gaik WO NES vcs cone ae $0.976 $0.866 $0.79 $0.686 $0.65 $0.62 $0.595 $0.575 $0.556 $0.54 





Vv. C. LANGLEY, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Logging Superintendent Wausau Southern Lumber Company. 


After pointing out the advantages of this system he 
told of an instance where his men had been promised 
a day off if they filled the log pond by a given time. 
Spurred by the incentive the work was finished, yet 
circumstances arose over which the company had no 
control and the reward was denied. 

‘¢This,’’ he said, ‘‘implants a distrust of task work 
in the employees’ minds.’’ Had the bonus system 
been in use the men would have received reward for 
extra effort. 

Thus, he pointed out, it can be seen that the effect 
of the bonus system is wide in its scope, it sets all 
employees, from the general manager down, to looking 
for and removing the cause of failure. Each employee 
within his range will in effect become a foreman—is 
financially interested in the results—therefore motives 
of friendship or otherwise will not last under a con- 
tinued drain on his purse. In conclusion he asserted 
that the bonus system of pay is practical for each de- 
partment of logging operation. It is in use in saw- 
mills, factories and other like organizations and the 
speaker said, if given a fair trial, men will become 
enthused with the idea. The problems of how to 
meet the high cost of living will have been solved and 
when the idea has become firmly established, the efforts 
of the Industrial Workers of the World and other 
similar organizations will prove ineffective and their 
teachings torgotten. 

Discussion of Mr. Rigell’s paper was opened by 
C. P. Meyer, of Houston, Tex., assistant to General 
Manager B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Meyer said he was very much interested in 
a bonus system, and that if a scheme could be devised 
that would increase the efficiency of each unit of labor 
it would mean to secure a bigger return on the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Mahoney discussed briefly an attempt of East- 








and in Mr. Stebbins’ opinion the men would not care 
to go back to the straight wage basis. 

G. P. Gammill, of Pelahatchie, Miss., of the Gammill 
Lumber Company, said his company had a limited bonus 
system in operation. 

R. Lee Bass said that the Edgar Lumber Company 
used to pay substantially all of its woods workers by the 
thousand, and that the plan worked out well. 


Cutting Logs. 


A discussion of the cost of cutting logs was started 
by V. C. Langley, of Laurel, Miss., of the Wausau- 


Southern Lumber Company, who read the following 
paper: 
_ The main consideration in log cutting is the saving of 
timber. 


The beginning, of course, is at the stump, and 95 percent 
of the virgin longleaf yellow pine grows out of the ground 
like a piece of piling, and should and can be cut within 
seven or eight inches of the ground. 

There are numerous advantages in low stumps; the sav- 
ing of timber, the elimination of hang-ups where steam 
skidders are used. This also applies to a considerable ex- 
tent where skidding is done with teams and wagons. 

In cutting the depth of notch will vary according to the 
size of the tree and how heavily it leans. 

My experience is that a large tree that leans heavily 
should be notched to the depth of six or eight inches, and 
if after you have sawn in this depth and cut it out you 
deepen the notch in the heart from two to four inches it 
will prevent, to a large extent, the pulling of long slivers, 
which we all know is a frequent and serious damage to 
the butt log. 

In felling trees care should be taken to avoid all stumps 
possible and also to prevent falling timber across other 
logs from the first limbs to the top, as this is where we 
get most of the broken timber. : 

In measuring up your tree be sure that your sawyers 
are provided with a correct measuring pole. I use an 8-foot 
pole, plainly marked every two feet, and 3-, 6- and 9-inch 
measures on each end. I also use a strip of band iron on 
each end to prevent pole from being cut. In eutting up the 
tree we allow as follows: i. e.: short logs three inches, 32- 
foot logs six inches, and 48- to 54-foot logs nine inches. 
This allows three inches on each log in case it is cut to 
short lengths at the mill. I consider that this is plenty of 
margin for cut-offs and trimmerman, and that more is an 
unnecessary waste. Logs should be measured and cut so 
as to take out crooks as much as possible. Where top is 
smooth and straight we cut down to six inches in diameter. 

Before sawing into logs care should be taken that swing- 
ing trees are blocked up to prevent splitting. 

I do not think it is policy to do any long butting at the 
present price of stumpage, as there is searcely a butt log 
but what you can get enough short timber to considerably 
more than pay for the cost of handling. 





After reading his paper Mr. Langley said he was 
cutting everything down to 7 inches. A vote was called 
for and it was found that since the last annual meeting 
of the association about 15 superintendents had reduced 
the height of the stumps. 


Logging Costs. 


In starting a discussion of logging costs C. P. Meyer, 
of Houston, Tex., assistant general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, said that the quality of lumber 
produced should be considered in figuring logging costs. 
Shortly after last year’s meeting of the association he 
called a meeting of his superintendents to discuss the 
question of crooked logs. Afterward the boys sent bet- 
ter logs and the result was shown in better average 
price received for lumber produced. 

As to the importance of checking up in detail the 
various items, Mr. Meyer cited his own experience dur- 
ing the last year. He said that in oil he had shown a 
saving of $186 a month between June and January. On 
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The Original Style 40 


To Hold Calks, Fit Easy 
and Withstand Hard Wear 


Their origin dates back to 1870 when Eau Claire, Wis., was the center of the big 
lumber industries of the North. At that time Mr. Cutter began in a small way to 
hand-make boots for the woodsmen thereabouts. ‘These first boots were built after 
each man’s own idea of fit, comfort and durability and in time a style of boot was 
perfected that met all demands and outwore any other boots brought to this section 
—and the style became known among lumbermen as The Wisconsin Driver - Style 40. 
For many years these boots were sold only around Eau Claire, but as the lumber 
interests began spreading out over greater territory and migrating to distant states, 
the men who had become accustomed to these shoes sent back to Eau Claire for 
them. Their new companions seeing the superiority of these shoes also wanted 
them and thus the trade grew until today CUTTER DRIVERS are sold in every lumber 
state of the Union. 

But even tho the trade has become so general the original methods of manu- 
facture are still practiced—skilled shoemakers still hand-make them and the same 
high grades of leather—some imported—go into CUTTER DRIVERS. 


Lumbermen Who Want the Best 


will find our line in every way satisfactory for we have 
religiously stuck to the first principles in honor- made 
shoes and the quality is the best for the money. To en- 
able you to select just the style footwear required in your 
work, we have had printed an illustrated catalog describ- 
ing our various styles and want every lumberman, lum- 
berjack, riverjack and woodsman to have a copy. 


If you will send us your name and address we'll see 
that you get a copy of this illustrated book free — 
without any strings tied to it. Write today. 


A. A. Cutter Co., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


is plainly marked o 
Originators of the Wisconsin Brand. Manufacturers igutera = 
“ai : a the sole — None 
of Driving Shoes, Sporting and Cruising Boots; also : ek 
Witham’s Patent Boot Calks — which wear longer 2°DUINE Without 
and hold better than all others. this Trade Mark, 





Every Cutter shoe 
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MICH. 
































Quality Is Responsible 


FOR 


our national repu- 
tation as manufac- 
turers of Loggers’ 
shoes. 


Back of every 
pair we make are 
forty-eight years 
of experience in 
making shoes for 
Lumbermen. 


Time, experi- 
ment and exper- 
ience has taught 
us what leathers 
are best and long- 
est lived and what 
kind of shoe con- 
struction is best to 
stana the unusual 
strain of severe, 
hard wear such 
shoes haveto stand. 


Also our first 
hand knowledge 
of just what is 
needed enables us 
to build the prac- 
tical, foot fitting 
kinds and styles 
your men demand. 


Send for our 
Catalogue. 


Rindge, Kalmbach, Logie & Co., Ltd. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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food, by eareful checking, he had reduced the cost per 
per month from $11.16 to $9.34. 
jhe disevssion showed that most companies have ex- 
it methods of determining costs and that the super- 
»' ndents are giving great attention to each of the 
mony items that go to make up the total charged to 
.is operations. While the accounting methods of 
various manufacturers differ so widely as to make 
nielligent comparisons of respective items impossible, 
the discussion, which was frankly participated in 
most of the superintendents present, brought out 
iiany very helpful suggestions. 
‘otal costs of logging from stump to pond varied 
ynong the different concerns and at different periods 
with each concern. For example, one concern’s cost in 
truly was $2.44, but in August it was $2.84, the differ- 
ive being due to conditions under which the work 
carried on. 

\nother concern that was cutting 32 to 54-foot logs 

» timber running about 12,000 feet to the acre had 
average cost of $2.93 a thousand during the first six 
months of 1913. 

Still another concern found its cost to be about $4.17 
a thousand of late, but as compared with those having 
lower cost this concern charged many more items to 
logging cost and subdivided those items minutely. 

One large operator’s cost for three months—October, 
November and December, 1912—averaged $3.17; while 
the same company’s cost for June, 1913, was $3.12. 

A cost of $3.72 was reported by one very able super- 
intendent, who said he was hauling logs about 29 miles; 
this cost being a 6-months’ average. His logs were 
running about 7 to 1,000 feet and 10,000 feet to the 
acre, 

With a logging cost of $3.43 a thousand one super- 
intendent said his logs scaled an average of 209 feet. 
He was using slip-tongue carts and hauling from 300 
to 600 yards; the average distance being very little 
more than 300 yards. He uses three crews of seven 
men each and four mules to each cart. His timber 
ut about 7,000 feet to che acre. 

This very interesting discussion was at its height 
when Monday’s session of the convention adjourned. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The morning’s session Tuesday was opened at 10 

o’clock by the appointment of the following commit- 


tees: 


Resolutions—C, O. Lauve, of Charleston, Miss., Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company; L. E, Landry, of Garyville, La., 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Company; and D. A. Penning- 
ton, Groveton, Tex., Trinity County Lumber Company. 

Nominations—Oscar Marsan, Clio, La., Opdenweyer- 
Aleus Cypress Company; J. C. Colgon, Holly Ridge, La., 
Norman Lumber Company; B. P. Head, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


Kaul Lumber Company. 


Civil Engineering Problems. 

Following the appointment of committees Secretary 
Boyd read a paper on ‘‘Engineering Problems in Log- 
ging Operations’’ prepared by H. W. Bell, of Laurel, 
Miss., who was unable to be present. Mr. Bell’s paper 


follows: 

I deem it a privilege of no small consequence to be 
selected to appear before this honorable body to discuss 
a question that no doubt many of you have given consid- 
erable thought. To the modern logging operation, the 


railroad is a necessity, and the superintendent of that 
operation may be expert on logging cost and a No. 1 
executive, but to secure a railroad that for the least cost 
best serves this purpose he should have an engineer well 
versed in railway construction. This engineer should re- 
port to the superintendent, who will point out to him 
what territory he desires to log, give him sketches of the 
timberland and assist him in planning his lateral spurs 
from his main line. 

Gentlemen, no doubt many of you have had sad expe- 
rience with some young engineer, employed from the 
office and sent out to you to do your bidding. This engi- 
neer may have been out of college only a few weeks or 
months, and knows only the technical part of his work; 
hence his work is a failure, and the engineering profession 
is censured by the lumber company. ; 

You must not employ a boy to do a man’s job; you 
must have an engineer who understands the complex 
problem of location. The solution of these varied prob- 
lems is more or less independent. The guiding principle 
applicable to all departments of engineering, that the best 
structure is that which for the least cost best serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, should control even 
though the resulting structure be inferior in point of 
scientific design to some other. 

The best roads as regards construction and grade may 
be a failure because of excessive first cost, while cheap 
construction will entail such heavy operating expenses 
that it may be equally unprofitable. 


Construction Points. 


The alignment must be as free from curves as the 
topography of the country will allow, while heavy grades 
are at the same time excluded. These two .requirements 
conflict, and must be as well adjusted as possible. The 
amount of earthwork and bridging must be kept down to 
the lowest limit. The length of railroad and the time it 
will be in operation enter largely into the construction. 
The superintendent should give these data to his engi- 
neer, who in turn will secure the class of locomotive 
which will operaté over his road, and with the information 
he can figure his grade line to pull the maximum load 
that will be required by his superintendent. 

How many of you have had your troubles with the 
average county surveyor? A man elected by the people 
regardless of his professional knowledge, who, through 
ignorance, runs an erroneous line, bringing on discord, 
dissatisfaction and possibly legal procedure among your 
neighbors, If such is the case with a native, you have 
sown the seed of public sentiment against yourself and 
your company, whereas an engineer with experience and 
« little diplomacy can prove his work to the satisfaction 
f all concerned. Many of you possibly think that a 
county surveyor has the authority vested in him by the 

\w of establishing a line. This is a mistake; he can not 
establish a line where all parties are not absolutely satis- 
‘ied with his survey. If dissatisfaction arises it is a ques- 
‘ion of arbitration and for the courts to decide. He must 
show that he has followed the Government survey, and 
he Government survey will hold, even thought it be 
roven that the original Government survey was in error. 

A number of engineers two years ago endeavored to 
put a bill through the legislature requiring all engineers 
“nd surveyors to stand an examination for competency 
lefore an engineering board appointed by the governor, 
hut this was met by opposition of the surveyors all over 
the State, and our effort was in.vain. 

Gentlemen, I bring this in to impress upon you that the 





greatest engineering problein that faces you is securing a 
competent engineer. I reluctantly admit that the engi- 
neering profession is hampered by men claiming to be 
what you are looking for, but who can not “deliver the 


goods.”’ L 
Feeding Work Stock. 


Perhaps on no subject discussed at the meeting 
was there less accurate knowledge disclosed than on 
that of feeding work stock. Discussion of this sub- 
ject was started by President Baker, who referred to a 
paper he had prepared on ‘‘Feeding Work Stock.’’ 

In his paper Mr. Baker referred briefly to some of the 
technicalities connected with the principles and practices 
of feeding, which, in his opinion, the feeder should un- 
derstand in order that he may be able intelligently to 
apply the principles to the practice. He pointed out 
that the body of the living animal contains and is 
made up of a number of substances very similar to 
those found in plants, such as water, nitrogenous 
matter or protein, fat, and mineral matter. In the 
act of living these materials in the animal body are 
constantly being used up and if not continually sup- 
plied through the medium of the various plant food 
products, the animal will gradually become emaciated 
and no doubt ultimately die. 

In the case of herbivorous animals such as the 
common domestic animals of the farm he declared 
their food should contain, in addition to those men- 
tioned, carbohydrates, or nitrogen-free extract, of 
which starch and sugar are good examples. He called 
attention to food materials which must be used to 
build up and nourish the body tissues of the animal, 
among them being water, ash or mineral matter, pro- 
tein and carbohydrates, briefly describing each. 

In speaking of oats he said analysis shows that in 
100 pounds of oats there are 11 pounds of water, 3 
pounds of ash, 11.8 pounds of protein, 9.5 crude fiber, 
59.7 pounds of carbohydrates and 5 pounds of fat. 

He declared that while it is necessary to know the 
percentage of different. nutrients contained in oats, 
it is also very important to know what percentage of 
the amount of each substance can be digested by the 
animal. A chemical analysis, he declared, has shown 
the following percentages for oats:° 

Dry matter, 70; protein, 78; crude fiber, 20; 
hydrates, 76; fat. 83. 

Balancing the Ration. 

After having acquired an intelligent conception of 
the different nutritive substances contained in food 
stuffs together with the part each plays in building 
up the various tissues of the animal body in producing 
power and energy, also the average amounts of these 
substances and, lastly, their percentage of digestibility, 
he said the next step was to be able to supply them 
in such quantity and proportion as will best suit the 
needs of the animal whether for maintenance, for 
work of different grades, or for the production of 
flesh and fat. 

He cited several illustrations of how digestible food 
nutrients may be wasted when a ration is not ap- 
proximately balanced, both as to material and nutri- 
ents. He also illustrated with figures the ratios of 
dry matter, protein and corbohydrates in corn, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, oats and combinations of feed. He said 
oats are generally conceded to be the food par excellence 
for the horse or mule since the digestibility of the nutri- 
ents happens to be about typically balanced in this 
cereal. He said oats may be looked upon as an ex- 
pensive food stuff, if they have to be purchased, and 
that it is possible to obtain the same amount of nutri- 
tive substance in the same nutritive ratio by mixing 
together other cheaper, palatable and digestible mate- 
rials which allow the animal the same quantity of 
digestible nutrients. He cited illustrations to verify 
his assertion. 

He urged that it is not the bulk of the food or the 
form in which it is most familiar to us that goes to 
nourish the animal body, but the soluble digestive 
nutrients contained in it. 

In his comment on system in feeding he said in 
part: 

A feeder may have all the information necessary con- 
eerning feeding standards, balanced rations, nutritive ra- 
tions, etc., and yet he can not possibly secure the maximum 
of good results from the possession of such knowledge un- 
less he employs a rational and intelligent system in the 
feeding of his animals. 

Work horses and mules are living under artificial condi- 
tions in respect to their feeding, and are solely at the 
mercy of the intelligence, or otherwise, of their owners for 


= manner, or system, in which their food is supplied to 
them. 

Under natural conditions the horse or mule, owing to the 
requirments, feeds quite often, but partakes of little at a 
time. The main reason for this is, the relatively small 
eapacity of its stomach—not more, perhaps, than from four- 
teen to seventeen quarts—the short time it takes for the 
stomach to empty itself, and hence the necessity for fre- 
quent replenishment. 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory results, under 
domestication or during work, it is reasonable to presume 
that the animal’s natural method of feeding should be ap- 
proximated as closely as practicable, or the amount of food 
required by the animal in twenty-four hours, should be 
divided into at least two feeds. Some animals may, and do, 
become habituated to a lesser number of feeds a day with 
apparently satisfactory results. However, it is a _ risky 
method because, instead of getting as close as practicable 
to the animal’s natural way of feeding, it is getting further 
away from it. 

Many who lose valuable mules from digestive troubles are 
wont to place the blame on the kind or class of feed the 
animals have been given; while, in reality, the blame 

roperly belongs to the unnatural and unintelligent manner 
n which they receive their feed. A properly balanced ration 
of the very best quality of oats, when fed intelligently and 
systematically, may not induce a case of colic during the 
natural lifetime of the animal. However, if the entire day’s 
ration of oats is fed at one time instead of its being 
divided into three parts, it is liable to so disarrange the 
digestive apparatus as to set up a fatal case of flatulent 
colic, because the digestive organs in the horse or mule 
are not constructed, nor prepared, to “handle” such an ex- 
cessive quantity of food material all at once. In such a 
ease, are we to blame the oats for the trouble, or the unin- 
telligent manner in which they are fed to the animal? And 
so it is with other kinds and classes of concentrated feeds ; 
they require system in their administration to prevent in- 


carbo- 


digestion, colic, etc., and to produce the best results in the 
capacity of the animal for work. 


A point of very great importance for the owner or feeder 
to bear in mind, therefore, is, that an animal’s food may be 
properly balanced as to its digestible nutrients; it may be 
correct as to quantity and nutritive ration; in fact, be per- 
fect in every particular so far as supplying the needs of 
the animal is concerned; and yet, if an intelligent system 
is not employed in the feeding of it, the otherwise perfect 
requirements may be altogether vitiated. 

He said that regularity in work brings regularity 
in feeding and these two things are greatly conducive 
to comfort and long years of usefulness. He told of 
the various grades which should be fed to work horses 
and thoroughly explained each. In conclusion he de- 
clared that it is just as important that a horse’s diet 
contain a variety of food as it is for a man’s. No 
horse, he said, can be at his best if he has but one 
thing to eat day after day and week after week. 
While it is true that the horse can be maintained for 
a short period on oats and hay, he said it seems rea- 
sonable that equally good or better results are ob- 
tainable and the cost of keeping often lessened by 
adopting a more extended bill of fare. Experiments 
with other domestic animals, he declared, plainly show 
the advantages of a judicious form of combinations 
of feeding material over any single .one. 


Discussion, 


One superintendent in discussing the feed question 
said that he fed 23 pounds of oats and 17 pounds of 
hay to each mule daily, but that the mules were fed 
in an open corral. 

Mr. Baker advocated separate feeding of stock in 
order that each animal might get his proper share. 
He said also that -he understood that the Federal gov- 
ernment’s standard,for feed was for a 1,400-pound 
mule 18 pounds of oats and 8 pounds of roughage daily. 

Les pedeza hay was shown to be increasing in favor 
as a feed for work stock. One operator is raising his 
oats and his les pedeza hay, saving in a single year 
$400 on his oats expense and producing the hay at 
about $5 a ton as compared with from $20 to $28 a 
ton for timothy. It was shown that many concerns 
had Jand fit for cultivating grain. 

Feed used commonly was oats and timothy hay. 
Some, however, were using prepared feeds and many 
were feeding alfalfa hay with success. 

President Baker suggested the importance of con- 
sidering the food content of the various grains in 
estimating their relative values, dealing with proteins, 
carbohydrates etc., rather than with oats, hay, corn 
ete. 

Standardizing Logging Methods. 

Secretary Boyd at this stage read a letter in part as 
follows from Prof. R. C. Bryant, of Yale Forest School, 
on the standardizing of logging methods: 

I have traveled over the greater part of the South 
during the last seven or eight years, and have visited a 
good many operations. One thing that strongly impressed 
me in the logging work has been the lack of standardiza- 
tion of logging methods, even where operators were 
working under conditions that were very similar. I have 
always felt that the Southern logger knows too little 
about what his neighbor is doing, and for several years I 
have advocated in a quiet way amongst my friends in the 
South who are engaged in the lumber business the advis- 
ability of sending their logging superintendents around to 
visit operations of at least the companies in their vicinity. 

I believe that your asseciation can do a great work by 
attacking the problem of standardizing methods of opera- 
tion in the South. Tt is noasihle that von alreadv have 
this in mind. It would seem to me that it would be 
money well spent to employ one of your most efficient 
loggers to study the various methods of operation, and to 
bring before the members of your association the best 
points of the more efficient operations. I do not know of 
anything that would be of more real value to the indus- 
try than work of this sort. My interest rests more 
largely with the Southern logging work than with that 
of any other section, because I am more familiar with it, 
and I hope some day to have an opportunity to meet you 
and talk over certain things which I believe would be of 
mutual interest. 

The general discussion at this point was closed and 
T. B. Mahoney, of Laurel, Miss., read a paper on ‘‘ Fuel 
for Logging Locomotives.’’ 

That the close proximity to coal and oil supply re- 
quires the fuel subject to be worked out on an actual 
economic basis, was the opinion of Mr. Mahoney, who 
formerly was with Eastman, Gardiner & Co. High 
freight rates, he said, with the uncertainty of regular 
supply, especially during the winter, deserve serious 
consideration. 

He called attention to the use of coal and cited as 
a concrete daily example the railroad operating as a 
common carrier and the lumber company hauling noth- 
ing but logs on a regular skeleton type of logging 
car over the same stretch of track; the railroad com- 
pany using on an average seven tons of coal, costing 
$21.70 fo move 1,800 tons, a distance of 80 miles. 
The lumber company moves practically the same ton- 
nage 128 miles with 18 cords of wood, costing $18. 
The lumber company, he said, moves more of its ton- 
nage uphill than the railroad company. 

Wood fuel is scattered over the entire belt, along- 
side any of the logging tracks. To make it avail- 
able, he said it was necessary to send out crews with 
teams and tools to gather up and pile the wood 
along the track, or do this work by the contract. 
When it is found that there is more fuel on the track 
than is needed to haul the logs available, the fuel 
must be handled again, or the engines misdirected. 
If a forest fire burns it up during the night it adds 
to cost and fuel delays. If none of these things 
happened, he said, one occasionally finds engine delays 
because some engine behind that does not want 
wood is waiting on some engine ahead taking fuel, 
and no matter how efficient the train movement, this 
will occur. i é , 

To overcome these difficulties, he said an engine 
has been devised consisting of a boiler, small hoisting 
engine, drag, saw and splitter, all mounted on a flat- 
car 12 by 40 feet. Cull logs are loaded on cars and 
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What Are ‘The 
Particular .Advan- 


tages of the 


Martin Tractor tor 
the Lumber ‘Trade? 


The Knox-Martin Tractor is a three- 
wheeled motor vehicle which can be coupled 
































to any horse type of truck body at the fifth 

wheel by 1aeans of an ordinary king pin. @ It can thus be easily and quickly transferred from one body to ano- 
ther so that by using several wagons the tractor can be kept constantly busy without delays for loading and unload- 
ing. @ Over half the paying load is carried on the steel tires of the rear wagon wheels, thus avoiding the heavy 
upkeep cost of rubber tires. @ The single steering wheel in front enables the tractor to be turned around with its 
load in the narrowest street or backed readily into an alley. @ The tractor is supported on separate springs from 
the load, thereby securing a degree of flexibility which effectually cushions the motor, transmission and drive 
from all sudden starting or stopping strains. @ All vital parts of the Martin Tractor are more accessible than on 
a touring car, facilitating prompt repairs. 


Send for valuable Booklet on “ Trucking Costs’’ and Catalog 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CoO.,, ize," Sa 


Boston 














NEWMAN’S Recent Achievements 


In New Woodworking Machinery 










prove conclusively that we foresaw long ago the present day demand for speed 
and quality in the planing and matching of lumber and when the time was ripe, 
were supplying our customers with the machine best fitted to keep them in the 
efficiency race with their competitors. In our 


New No. 99 Fast Feed Planer and Matcher 


you will find every feature has been carefully thought out 
and is mechanically perfect. This is being proved 
daily by its larger output, better finish on work 
done and in its low cost of operation. 
We want you to know about its actual 
performance. Write today. 









New catalog “‘R’’ is ready for mailing. 


Newman Machine Co. 


P. O. Box 825 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





No. 99 Fast Feed Planer and Matcher. 
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jrought alongside, where they are cut and split into 
oot lengths. This machine is located at the con- 
tration point and all the unpleasant features of 
vod fuel are thus eliminated. This machine and 

w will turn out 40 cords of wood a day, and after 

idding and loading are added the cost is well below 
‘| a cord. E 

The speaker declared that the damage by fire set 

wood-using locomotives is no greater than with 
‘he coal burner, as the-former is equipped with the 
tadley & Hunter stack, which can not be rated high 
ror artistic beauty, but, nevertheless, is very efficient. 

Another ‘feature which should appeal to wood fuel 
ud lumber operation, the speaker said, is the pres- 
ent effort to crystallize public opinion on the con- 
servation of raw material. He asked why a lumber- 
man will buy coal that is mined far from the base 
of his operation by a laborer from whom he or his 
community realize nothing and from which the coal 
operator must make a profit, when right at hand he 
had the greatest heat producer in the fuel world at 
the lowest cost per unit. 

Following the reading of Mr. Mahoney’s paper a 
query brought out the fact that eight superintendents 
were burning coal exclusively, and seventeen were 
burning wood exclusively. Others were burning part 
of each. Inquiries regarding the costs of wood showed 
a wide range, but it was shown also that to the esti- 
mating of prices little attention was given to the 
standard cord as a standard of measurement. 

Mr. Mahoney said that he was accustomed to use 
for fuel everything left in the woods. In some opera- 
tions, however, where everything is sent to the mill, 
little is left for fuel. 


Welfare Work in Logging Camps, 


The next number on the program was a paper on 
‘‘Welfare Work in Logging Camps,’’ prepared by 
N. C. Sehlichter, of Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the 
International Committee, Y. M. C. A., in charge of 
welfare work among lumbermen. Owing to Mr. 
Schlichter’s absence, Secretary Boyd read the paper, 
in part, as follows: 


International Committee of the Y. M. ©. A. along 
this line, as along any proposed line of welfare work, 
giving the address of that department as at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. Schlichter quoted the Hon. J. B. White, of 
Kansas City, Mo., as saying on this subject: ‘‘Hu- 
man life is our greatest asset and its waste is a 
permanent loss. * * * We want to increase the 
ratio of the value of the man to the soil, of man to 
all and any of his products, of man to money, and 
to put man first all the time.’’ 


Building Logging Cars. 

The construction of logging cars proved to be a sub- 
ject in which many superintendents were greatly in- 
terested. One member said he had suffered four very 
serious wrecks from the breaking of log reaches 
(‘‘roosters’’), and he asked for advice. 

On the question being put to the convention a ma- 
jority of the members favored the use of cars built 
on a standard basis with 24-foot bunk centers and with 
reaches between link and pin drawheads, the reaches 
made of round poles reinforced with iron. This is for 
use with long logs. A great many superintendents are 
using these reaches with success. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of logging car 
construction the session adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The concluding session of the convention was opened 
at 2 p. m. with a discussion of the use of steam skid- 
ders. In this discussion severai speakers emphasized 
the importance of close cooperation between the sales 
office and the logging superintendent 

V. C. Langley suggested that the sales manager him- 
self ought to get into the woods and find out occa- 
sionally what kind of timber will be logged for six 
weeks following his visit. 

J. B. Work asked how many superintendents received 
daily lists of orders showing the kind of stock wanted. 
Only one superintendent received daily reports, a few 
received weekly and a considerable number monthly 
reports. 


one operator saying that if he did not get 10,000,000 
feet from a line he was sure it had been abused. He 
uses an 800-foot line with a swivel and socket at the 
tongs. He used a power rehaul two days, but returned 
to the use of horses. His horses weigh about 1,400 
pounds and he uses three horses to the line, changing 
every half hour, thus alternating an hour’s rest with a 
half-hour’s work. This superintendent.had a four-line 
skidder, but uses only two lines, working ten men, in- 
cluding the foreman. Each line handles from 40,000 
to 45,000 feet a day of 22- to 38-foot logs running 
10,000 feet to the acre. 


Track Laying. 


Track laying came up for considerable discussion. 
In general the tendency seems to be toward the use 
of heavier steel. The weights mentioned, however, 
varied from 35-pound on spurs to 60-pound on main 
line track. The average steel gang takes up and puts 
down from three to six rails per man per day. Steel 
gangs generally numbered about fourteen men and the 
rate of pay seemed to be fairly uniform. 


- Raising Vegetables and Grain. 


As C. C. Curry was ill Monday and unable to be 
present, he was asked today to tell about feeding his 
workmen. Mr. Curry dwelt somewhat in detail upon 
his methods and costs, but one point of special interest 
and importance that he brought out was that of rais- 
ing vegetables and grain on cut-over land. 

He said that he uses some of his men around the 
camp, barn men and others to do the garden work, 
raising peas, beans, cabbage and potatoes. He raises 
chickens also. In raising potatoes he gets two crops a 
year. The garden spot is cleared the first thing when a 
camp is started. 

J. N. Ward submitted in detail his costs of feeding 
his workmen and the subject was discussed at consid- 
erable length. The consensus was that good food 
properly served is about the best investment that can 
be made in a camp. Special emphasis was laid on pie, 
many declaring that if pie is served the men will over 
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SCHLICHTER,CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


: : : : HOME 
Secretary of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. 
All men have a social side that must be cared for. The 


better the living environment in the camp the more interest 
men will take in their work. 

J. D. Young manager of the Inman-Poulsen Logging Com- 
pany, of Kelso, Wash., said recently: “We have been de- 
voting our entire attention to the improvement of the ma- 
chinery in the camps, but we have torgotten very largely 
the improvement of the men.’ I suppose this has been 
generally true in all industries as well as in the lumber 
business. It is time to change things wherever possible, 
and changes of this kind pay, and pay big 

Welfare work centers about three great 
health, education, pleasure. 


On the first of the points mentioned Mr. Schlichter 
urged screening and general sanitation of closets, 
referring to the danger otherwise of typhoid fever, 
and suggested the deliberate cooking of meals for 
workmen instead of allowing their own hasty prepa- 
ration of food, and urged under the same head the 
preventing of accidents, recommending also health 
talks, especially to the colored help. In this con- 
nection he said: 


human interests: 


It is well to ask also if our doctors are being given 
proper equipment for much of their work. In_a big mill 
center the other day a doctor said to me: “We need an 
operating room here in the worst way for emergency cases. 
Many other places need such equipment. What a saving this 
would mean in quick recovery, in suffering, in accident 
claims, and what an asset in the increased good will of the 
workmen. A book called “Safety,” by W. H. Tolman, just 
publisked, is of great value to all employers of labor. 

Bathing is of such direct relation to health that no camp 
should be without facilities of some kind for this purpose. 


The address especially emphasized the need of edu- 
cation, Mr. Schlichter recommending adequate fa- 
cilities in school houses, their equipment, proper sup- 
ply of books, magazines, a good talking machine for 
each, and said: ‘‘With such equipment as_ sug- 
gested the school teachers would find a very inter- 
esting general line of work to do.’’ 

Mr. Schlichter considered recreation a matter of great 
importance as affecting working conditions and of- 
fered suggestions on the observance of holidays, 
providing and superintending games, etc., and offered 
the codperation of the Industrial Department of the 





MADE DEVICE FOR SAWING WOOD FOR LOCOMOTIVE 


President Baker asked how many received orders 
for bill stock, and, of course, all received such special 
orders. The president then asked how many were in 
the habit of cutting special stock 50 percent in excess 
of the orders received. Nobody was willing to admit 
having done so, but the laughter that greeted the ques- 
tion suggested that perhaps a few may have been 
guilty of indiscretions in cutting bill stock. 

When a discussion of hight at which stump should be 
cut was started the fact was disclosed that this sub- 
ject is receiving more and more attention from op- 
erators. The hight varied from 18 to 30 inches, pine 
operators varying the hight when the trees had been 
cupped or boxed for turpentining. 

Use of Steam Skidders. 


One superintendent said that for a while he used a 
two-line skidder, but as he was not getting enough 
logs he put on a rehaul. This reduced his skidding 
expense 12 cents a thousand. He uses the rehaul in 
scattered as well as in thick timber and he cuts every- 
thing in the woods and sends it to the mill; he aver- 
ages 250 logs to the line and uses eleven men, includ- 
ing the skidder foreman. He uses one line on each 
side of the skidder, but if one gets cleaned out first 
he switches both to one side, requiring only seven min- 
utes to change a line and get ready for skidding. 

Another very successful superintendent who uses a 
four-line rehaul said that the secret of successful skid- 
ding is largely in the setting. About twenty minutes 
is the average time he requires. He pulls about 650 
logs to each machine. the logs being from 32 to 54 
feet long, six logs to the thousand feet and 12,000 feet 
to the acre. He skids everything to the track where 
the culling is done and rejected stuff left. Scaling is 
done at the loader. Heart ties are made of rejected 
logs. The skidder skids about 40 percent more than 
the loader can load, so he puts both to work when the 
loader catches up. He sets his lines 80 feet apart, 
moves twice a day and pulls 660 feet. 

The length of service of wire rope was discussed, 





R. LEE BASS, GLENMORA, 
Logging Superintendent Louisiana Sawmill 
Company. 
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look a great many other shortcomings. T. B. Mahoney 
said that the large place that New England people 
have in history is due to the pie they always have had. 


Officers Elected. 


The report of the nominating committee being called 
for at this stage, Oscar Marsan reported for the com- 
mittee the following nominations: 


‘ President—J. B. Baker, Hodge, La., Huie-Hodge Lumber 
0. 


First vice president—C. P. Meyer, Houston, Tex., Kirby 
Lumber Co. 
Second vice president—Oscar Marsan, Clio, 


La., 
weyer-Alcus Cypress Co. 


Opden- 


State Vice Presidents. 


Alabama—C. C. Vredenburgh, 


Sawmill Co. 

Arkansas—L. R. Wilcoxen, Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lum 
ber Co. 

Florida—S. Rigell, Florala, Ala., J. S. Betts Company. 

Georgia—J. P. Work, Lumber City, Ga., Ocmulgee River 
Lumber Co. 


c Louisiana—R. Lee Bass, Glenmora, La., Louisiana Sawmill 
oO. 


Curry, Ala., Vredenburgh 


Mississippi—V. C. 
ern Lumber Co. 

Texas—D. W. Pennington, Groveton, Tex., Trinity County 
Lumber Co. 

North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia—Bowman 
Marshall, Newbern, N. C., John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


Langley, Laurel, Miss., Wausau-South- 


On motion the report of the nominating committee 
was adopted as read. 

The last subject considered on the program was the 
change of date of the annual meeting. On being pre- 
sented in the form of a motion the convention unani- 
mously voted to change the date from the week of 
September 25 to 30, as at present, to one month later, 
October 25 to 30. This does not fix the days on which 
the meeting shall be held, but provides only that it 
shall be held between the dates mentioned. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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Hercules rope 1s made 


It ts the original 
with one red strand 


colored strand wire rope 
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Actual Results Are More Convincing Than Printed Statements 


There are reasons for the good service given by Hercules wire rope. 


Aside from the correct combination of strength, toughness, elasticity, and flexibility, 
there are numerous details that enter into the manufacture of Hercules rope, some 
small in themselves, but when combined they provide its long-lasting, satisfactory and 
economical service. 

But we would rather have you consider the actual results given by Hercules rope, for 
they show not what it should be, but what it is. 

Ask any logger who has used Hercules rope—and they are to be found wherever log- 
ging is done—what his experience has been. 

Better still, give Hercules rope a trial, for by so doing you will be enjoying the benefits 
of its economy while making the test. 


Established 1857 « 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Denver 














New York Salt Lake 


Chicago San Francisco 
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LOGGING ROADS 


are daily becoming more and more of 
a necessity for the inspection of woods 
operations, running over rough, uneven 
and steep spur tracks, and are valuable 
assets to the operating department. 


Buda No. 12-A Motor Velocipede. 


Buda Motor Cars, owing to their individu- 
ality of construction and simplicity in opera- 
tion, are peculiarily adapted to this class of 
service. They are high powered, capable of 
negotiating the heaviest grades, and, with 
Y Echo. a. ‘ their standard M.C.B. flanged wheels, will 
we? _ : “a stick to the track. 
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Write and tell us your track and grade conditions 
and the service you expect of acar. We will give 
you the benefit of our many years experience and 
recommend the right car for you. 


The Buda Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. Works: HARVEY, ILL. 
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Buda No. 16 Motor Inspection Car. 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Alabama. Birmingham—R. J. Williams, Birmingham 
Rail & Locomotive Co, 
aloosa—B. P. Head. Kaul Lumber Co. 
denburgh—C. C. Curry, Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 
Arkansas. Huttig—W. H. Lee, Union Saw Mill Co.; 
c ryle, Union Saw Mill Co. 
British Honduras—A., J. Stanley, C. C. Mengel & Co. 
orida. Apalachicola—E. C. Mann, The Cypress Lum- 


sdad—C, M. Munson, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co.; 
Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 
Barren—J. N. Ward, McMillan Mill Co. 

inta Gorda—C,. M. Carrier. 

suthport—W. 8S. Sismon, Southport Lumber Co. 
Georgia. Lumber City—P. J. Duston, Ocmulgee River 
Lumber Co.; J. B. Work, Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 

itlinois. Chicago—W. F. Callender, Hart-Williams Coal 
Co c. T. Henthrone, Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.; 
Sidney Clemons, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Henry H. Salus- 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Kentucky. Louisville—R. H. Allen, C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
c% LD. C. Harris, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. 

Louisiana. Alexandria—E. B. Harrell, Alexandria Lum- 

; William Alcott, Brown-Roberts Hardwood & 
Shingle Co. 

Raldwin—Dalph Parro, Baldwin Lumber Co. 

Garyville—V. E. Landry, Lyon Cypress Co.; W. J. Steb- 
bins, Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. 

(jjlenmora—R. Lee Bass, Louisiana Saw Mill Co. 

Hammond—R. M. Tycer, Genesee Lumber Co.; W. H. 
Nalty, Hammond Lumber Co. 

Hodge—A. H. Allen, Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.; J. B. 
Raker, Huie-Hodge Lumber Co, 

Holly Ridge—J. C. Colgan, Norman Lumber Co. 

Kentwood—George W. Reed, Amos Kent Lumber & 
Brick Co.; J. S. Talley, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

Lake Charles—George M. King, Powell Lumber Co. 

Ludington—E. G. Cates, Ludington Lumber Co. 

Monroe—J. E. Mason, Grayling Lumber Co.; J. O. 
Snively, Grayling Lumber Co. 

Morgan City—H. M. Cotton, Cotton Bros. Lumber Co.; 
Ff. M. O’Brien, Cotton Bros. Cypress Co. 

Mound—C. S. Stetson, Pelican Cooperage & Lumber Co. 

Natalbany—W. D. Strong, Natalbany Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—B. R. Ellis, Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Fred Foley, Independent Powder Co.; 
J. S. Huey, Woodward Wight & Co.; R. A. McLaughlan, 
Lumber Trade Journal; A. B. McRedmond, J. H. Menge & 
Sons. Ltd.; Joseph O. Schwartz, Joseph Schwartz Co., 
Ltd.; H. R. Seughton. 

Reeves—P. J. Spofford, Clear Creek Lumber Co. 

Slidei—T. M. Arnold, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co.; 
L.. T. Miles, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. 

Clio—Oscar Marsan, Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co. 

St. Landry—J. E. Meginn, Jr., Climax Lumber Co. 

Strater—-I. W. Ott, Owl Bayou Cypress Co. 

Minnesota. Duluth—H. W. Fletcher, Clyde Iron Works; 
©, Cc. Kelly, Clyde Iron Works; Charles H. McIntosh, 
Steam Machinery Publishing Co. 

St. Paul—J. L. Praytor, American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Mississippi. Arbo—H. P. Wainwright, Lumber Min- 
eral Co 

Charleston—C, O, Lauve, Lamb Fish Lumber Co. 

Chicora—Jaxes T. Ward, Robinson Land & Lumber Co. 

Columbia—W. W. Wolfe, J. J. White Lumber Co. 

Columbus—O. E. Smith, Columbus Lumber Co. 

Electric Mills—R. T. Gallagher, Sumter Lumber Co. 

Hattiesburg—W. D. Bailey, Newman Lumber Co. 

Kiln—E. Finch, Jordan River Lumber Co.; C. J. Petti- 
bone, Jordan River Lumber Co. 

Knoxo—G. R. Swift, Swift Lumber Co. 

Laurel—G. W. Blackledge, Gilcrist Fordney Co.; V. C. 
Langley, Wasau Southern Lumber Co.; J. T. Mahoney. 
F. J. Stevens, Gilcrist-Fordney Co.; J. R. Carr, Eastman, 
Gardner & Co. 

Logtown—James M. Gievens, H. Weston Lumber Co.; 
J. S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Co. 

Lumberton—J. F. Howard, Wells Lumber Co. 

Lyman—R. W. Cummings, Ingram-Day Lumber Co. 

Millard—E. O. Batson, Batson-McGehee Co. 

Norfield—A. W. Brewer, F. W. Furlow, Butterfield 
Lumber Co. 

Pelahatchee—G. P. Gammill, Gammill Lumber Co. 

Picayne—R. J. Williams, R. J. Williams Lumber Co. 

Quitman, Thomas Laffin, Mississippi Lumber Co. 

Sardis—T. B. McCormick, Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


ber Co., 




















Missouri. St. Louis—Oliver O. Bright, St. Louis Lum- 
ber Co.; L. D. May, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York. New York—J. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Co.; L. O. Piersol, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

Tennessee. Nashville—Paul Wooten, Southern Lumber- 
man, 

Texas. Bessmay—J. M. Swetman, Kirby Lumber Co. 

3ronson—J. W. Lewis, Kirby Lumber Co. 

3rowndel—J. H. Hooker, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Call—J. F. Woods, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Evadale—L. G. Smith, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Fuqua—F. L. Dunham, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Groveton—D. W. Pennington, Trinity County Lum- 
ber Co. 

Houston—C. P. Meyer, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Huntsville—W. H. McGregor, Central Coal & Coke Co. 

Kirbyville—J. L. Britton, Kirby Lumber Co. 

toganville—E. S. Stone, Kirby Lumber Co. 

Silsbee—R. F. Hawthorne, Kirby Lumber Cx 
Thomas, Kirby Lumber Co.; R. 
Lumber Co. 

Waterman—R. E. Pargeter, Waterman Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 
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L. Weatherby, Kirby 





ASSUMES GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Manager of Mills and Logging Becomes Assistant to 
General Manager —C. P. Meyer Promoted. 





C. P. Meyer, of Houston, Tex., who was on Septem- 
ber 24 made assistant to General Manager B. F. Bon- 
ner, of the Kirby Lumber Company, brought to the 
convention twelve of his logging superintendents. Mr. 
Meyer has from the beginning of the Southern Log- 
ging Association been one of its most faithful members, 
being first vice president of the organization, attend- 
ing all its meetings and taking an active part in its 
discussions. 

The opinion Mr. Meyer holds regarding the value 
of the association to the logging superintendent is 
evidenced by his bringing so many of his men with 
him. But for the recent heavy rains which have 
demoralized logging operations in some sections Mr. 
Meyer would have brought twenty-five of his men 
to the meeting. 

Mr. Meyer’s promotion was announced in a general 
order sent out from the headquarters of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., under date of Sep- 
tember 24, signed by B. F. Bonner, vice president and 





C. P. MEYER, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Assistant General Manager Kirby Lumber 
Company. 


general manager, and approved by John H. Kirby, 
president. The order read as follows: 

‘Effective this date the position of manager of mills 
and logging is abolished and C. P. Meyer is appointed 
assistant general manager, with headquarters in Hous- 
ton. In addition to his new duties he will continue in 
charge of operations as heretofore.’’ 

This promotion is a well-deserved recognition of long 
and faithful service by a competent man. Mr. Meyer 
is yet a young man, but is considered one of the best 
mill and logging operators in the South. His service 
under John H. Kirby dates back to 1894, at which time 
he took charge at Silsbee, Tex., of the shops and ma- 
chinery of the Texas Pine Land Association, a com- 
pany composed principally of Boston capitalists who 
had been induced by Mr. Kirby to make large invest- 
ments in the pine lands of eastern Texas. One year 
later, in 1895, Mr. Meyer entered the company’s mill 
at Silsbee as saw filer, having charge of the filing de- 
partment until the mill was leased three years later 
to the Industrial Lumber Company. He then resumed 
his former position as manager of the shops and ma- 
chinery of the company, continuing in that position 
until 1901. In October, 1901, John Henry Kirby, hav- 
ing practically completed the plans by which the Kirby 
Lumber Company was organized, and purchased a num- 
ber of the more important East Texas mills, Mr. Meyer 
took charge of and started the Silsbee mill, preparatory 
to the taking over of the other mills purchased by 
the Kirby Lumber Company on the lst of the follow- 
ing January. 

After the mill started he took the position of filer 
and manager of rolling stock, remaining there until 
May, 1902, when he was placed in charge of the Sils- 
bee and Lillard mills as manager. He remained in that 
position until 1905, when in June of that year he was 
transferred to Mobile, Tex., to reconstruct and start 
in operation the mill at that place, which had been 
taken over by the company, and which had been idle 
for a number of years. Within six months he had ac- 
complished this task satisfactorily, the mill was in 
good shape and running smoothly, and in October, 1905, 
he was made manager of the Bess May mill, this being 
the largest and most modern mill in the South at that 
time and the best of the plants owned by the Kirby 
Lumber Company. Here he remained until May, 1906, 
when the death of F. M. Aldridge made vacant the 
position of manager of mills and logging, and Mr. 
Meyer was elevated to that important post. For six 
years he has had charge of operations of the com- 
pany, and through kis accurate knowledge of every 
phase of the business and his energetic, up-to-date 
methods has succeeded in bringing the great organiza- 
tion up to the highest possible stage of efficiency in 
every department. The necessity for some of the bur- 
dens of the general managership of this vast enterprise 
to be lifted from the shoulders of Mr. Bonner resulted 
in the selection by Mr. Kirby and Mr. Bonner of Mr. 
Meyer as assistant general manager, and in future his 
duties will be more of an executive nature than they 
have been before. 

Having a corps of trained assistants in the operat- 
ing department, the advancement of Mr. Meyer to the 
position of assistant general manager has resulted in 
the abolition of the office of manager of mills and log- 
ging, which operations will continue to be under his 
direction. 

For the last three years Mr. Meyer has held the 
office of vice president of the Southern Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, and largely through his efforts has this organi- 
zation been made so valuable to logging superintendents 
in the South in helping them to solve the many diffi- 
cult problems they encounter and in showing them how 
to conduct their operations in the most efficient manner 
and at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. Meyer has many friends in the lumber trade, 
all of whom are extending congratulations upon his 
well-deserved promotion. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS IN ATTENDANCE AT FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION, GRUNEWALD HOTEL, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., SEPTEMBEBR 29-30, 1913. 
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Machines for 
every 1oasin, 
opera nla 8 
CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Duluth Minne sota USA 


You are interested in these reports from the PACIFIC LOG- 
GING CONGRESS and from the SOUTHERN LOGGING 
ASSOCIATION for exactly the same reasons that you will be 
interested in the CLYDE CATALOG of MODERN LOG- 
GING METHODS:—because it illustrates and describes cost- 


cutting, capacity-increasing methods applicable to your business. 


—Send for a copy of “Catalog Six”— We have one ready for you. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 


Manufacturers of Machines for EVERY Logging Operation 
HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: DULUTH, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 
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| WASHINGTON SAWS 


Increase Your Cut 


Made 


on the 
Coast 


By Coast People 
When you buy a WASHINGTON SAW you are getting 


a saw that is made from the best steel obtainable, tempered 
under our own process, which insures durability and tough- 
ness, and put up by skilled workmen. 


We carry a complete line of Saw Plates 


and can get out Special Saws promptly. 


Washington Saw Company 


JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Pres. and Mer. 


2724 Gth Ave. South SEATTLE, WASH. 








BRANCHES: Chicago, New Orleans, Savannah, Portland, Seattle. _ 
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LINK BELTING | 


Made of 


Accurate Pitch—All tested before leaving shop. 


Prompt Shipments from 
Our Large Stock. 


We also manufacture: 


SAWDUST and REFUSE 
CHAINS, PULLEYS, 
SPROCKET-WHEELS, 
BEARINGS, ETC. 








Let us send you a copy of Catalog No. 34. 


CHICAGO: 17th St. and Western Ave. 
NEW YORK: Fulton Building, 50 Church Street. 
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STRONG, CLEAN MALLEABLE CASTINGS. | 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. | 
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LUMBERMEN’S INDEMNITY EXCHANGE. 


Tie Only Inter-Insurance Association of the United States Which is Incorporated, There- 
fore the Only Company of This Character Doing Business Strictly Under the 
Law and Under the Jurisdiction of the Insurance Department 
of the Various States in Which It Operates. 


some twenty-five years prior to August 29th, 1903- 
t ire Insurance Companies operating on the Pacific 
( t of all types, Board, Non-Board and Mutual, based 
ther charges for Insurance for manufacturers of Lumber 


the basis of obtaining all that traffic would bear, 


‘ n view of the fact that only a limited number of 
t Companies doing a general business in the United 
Stat east of the Rocky Mountains were operating upon 
t Pacific Coast, the competition was not keen enough 


‘ ce an equitable adjustment of rates, the result being 
that the rates charged were universally excessive, and 

matter of fact, the average rate upon all lumbering 
| ts on the Pacific Coast, sprinklered and unsprinklered, 
V about 64% The very lowest rate that could be 
obtained upon an automatic sprinklered saw mill at that 
time was 3%, and upon an automatic sprinklered planing 


mill 4%, with sufficient deficiency charge to bring the rate 
to a figure far in excess of what the experience upon 
th: classification justified. By the very nature of things 
this condition became unbearable to the Lumber Manu- 
facturer, 
In the early part of 1903, the Insurance Committee of 


the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
began to look into the matter of Insurance thoroughly 
ind to cast around for some means to offset and do away 
with the odious condition as to rates then obtaining. It 
was finally decided to encourage the organization of an 
Inter-insurance Institution to be operated independent 
of the Association, but indorsed by the Association, and 
it a special meeting held by the Association in May, 1903, 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange and its plan of 


Insurance were indorsed by the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the institution began 
business with eleven mies psc ‘ee It was estimated at 
that time that the overcharge for Insurance was not less 


than 50% of the premiums received. From the humble 
eginning of eleven members this organization has grown 
into a membership of One Hundred Sixty-eight, and has 
forced the Boards of Underwriters to reduce their rates 
60¢% against the rates obtaining at that time. In addition 
to that, the Exchange has had an Unde arwriting gain from 
such reduced rates of $231,890 or 31.4% The members 
themselves have gained more than $2% 31.890, as this Ex- 
change is writing its business at a figure considerably 
less than the present Board rates. In other words, it is 
not oe or guaranteeing a dividend, but .is actually 
! ing a dividend at the issuance of all its policies as 
against the present Board rates. The gain to the members 
of this Exchange since organization in the way of primary 
and actual dividends and surplus has been in excess of 
$560,000, 

The first President of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change was Mr. E. G. Griggs, who has held office continu- 
ously and is an active head of the organization. Mr. 
Griggs is Past President of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, President of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Past President of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. and is a man of large 
affairs and large personal means. The Board of Directors 
of the Exchange consists of E. G. Griggs. St. Paul & 
‘Tacoma Lumber Company: W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company: B. L. Willis, Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany; I. B. Bennett, Fresno Flume & Lumber Company: 
J. H. Bloedel. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills: Clark W. 
Thompson, Wind River Lumber Company; F. H. Jackson, 
Clear Lake Lumber Company, C. C. Bronson, Day Lumber 
Company; George H. Emerson, Northwestern Lumber 
Company; Edgar H. Bucklin, The Small & Bucklin Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.); J. E. Bratnober, Allen & Nelson Mill Company; 
Ralph H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Company; and A. L 
Paine, National Lumber & Box Company. 

As a general thing Inter-insurance organizations are not 
incorporated or legally recognized. and are as a rule oper- 
ated by the Managers. The so-called Advisory Board, as 
a rule, does not amount to anything. In our preliminary 
conferences it was concluded that this was a loose way 

‘doing business. Therefore, the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
xchange was incorporated as a Washington Corporation, 
is legally recognized by the Insurance Department; is 
legally supervised by the Insurance Department; its Board 
of Directors is legally sworn in to perform its duties of 
office, and it may be said here that this body. whether 
or not this condition has any bearing upon it, has never 
at any time been a complacent Board. A quorum meets 
at its office monthly and passess on every detail of the 
business; viz.: the balance sheets, members’ credits, 





Ff. H. JACKSON, 
Vice President. 
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amount of insurance written for each member, the rate 
for which insurance is written, inspection reports of 
various plants, the re-insurance and Companies through 
which re-insurance is done, cancellations, return pre- 
miums, additional premiums, and in fact the entire 
minutia of the previous month’s operations are gone over 
and approved or disapproved as the case might be by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The funds of the organization are 
Cc. C. Bronson, Treasurer of the 
members annually. 

The firm of James H. deVeuve & Co. has no interest in 
the Exchange other than that of Manager; it holds office 
only at the wili of the members of this Exchange, being 
elected annually to hold office for one year. Having no 
financial interest in the Exchange, its incumbency de- 
pends entirely upon the merit of its operations. Thus, it 
might appear to you that the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is what it started out to be, a lumber organiza- 
tion, made up of Lumber Manufacturers and controlled 
cheateier by them. To operate in this Exchange, a 
member gives to the Managers a limited Power of Attor- 
ney authorizing the Attorneys in Fact to carry on an 


in the custody of Mr. 
Company, elected by the 








E. G. GRIGGS, PRESIDENT 


Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. 

individual Underwriting business for him (between men 
upon whom he has voted) to a limited extent in accord- 
ance with the By-laws. Every safeguard is thrown around 
the operations of the Exchange, for each member, that 
is possible for the preservation of the interests of every- 
body concerned. The three most important essentials of 
the By-laws and of the Power of Attorney are as follows: 

“A member has the right of rejection of any proposed 
member upon application of such member.”’ In other 
words, one negative vote from one member of the Ex- 
change as to the application of any proposed member 
disbars the applicant from association with the affairs 
of the Exchange, thereby giving each member full control 
over men he shall or shall not do business with when 
he becomes a member of the Exchange. 

“A member has the right to decline to write upon the 
risk of any other member of the Exchange, providing his 
rejection of any risk is not based upon personal grounds, 
unless such personal opinion should have a bearing upon 
the moral hazard of the risk. : a 

“A member has the right to withdraw from the Ex- 


Treasurer. 


E. BRATNOBER, 
Secretary. 


change and discontinue his entire liability by giving thirty 
days’ notice, at which time he is permitted to withdr: LW 
from the Exchange all accumulations to his credit.’ 

As to credits and cash dividends, it may be here stated 
that the Exchange retains all credits of members until 
such credits amount to $4,000. On January First of each 
year, all sums in excess of $4,000 to a member's credit are 
returned as a cash dividend, it being deemed that $4,000 
cash deposit is entirely sufficient to care for any obliga- 
tions that might arise as an Underwriter to any member 

Under the rules of the Exchange, the plants of members 
must be inspected at regular intervals, and the inspections 
must be rigid; reports of these inspections are immediately 
sent to the owners of the plant inspected, their attention 
called to any defects which may have arisen, and through 
the office system of the Exchange, it is seen to that 
recommendations for improvements are properly carried 
out, 

A very important condition bearing upon membership 
to the Exchange is in the matter of adjustments of fir« 
losses. By the very nature of things the adjustment of 
fire losses is in the hands of the Managers; the Manage- 
ment being the creature of the Board of Trustees is in 
such position that under no condition can an arbitrary 
or unjust position be taken in the adjustment of fire loss 
for the very simple reason that every member of this 
Exchange in event of a difference of opinion arising has 
the right of appeal to a higher authority, viz.: the Board 
of Directors. As the Board of Directors is made up of 
fellow manufacturers, it is only logical to assume that 
their sole desire will be to grant to their fellow member 
a square deal in every transaction that arises. Of course, 
such condition as an arbitrary manipulation of a loss is 
remote, but nevertheless, such condition frequently arises 
with stock insurance, and by the very nature of stock 
insurance business, the officers of these Companies having 
in their employ men who have worked for years as ad- 
justers must be guided by their statements as to resist- 
ance or non-resistance; as to appraisal or non-appraisal: 
as to discount of claims or non-discount of claims, and 
as to all other matters bearing upon the adjustment of 
a claim. The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange has paid 
out in claims over One Million Dollars in the last eight 
years without an iota of friction of any nature. The 
losses of the Exchange have been promptly adjusted and 
promptly paid, the most notable achievement being the 
complete reconstruction of the sprinklered saw mill of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company, at Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, such work being completed, all bills paid and the mill 
in operation in five weeks. You must, of course, be aware 
of the fact that in a large loss five weeks is usually con- 
sumed in matters of notices, preliminary work of ad- 
justers, etc., before the job is really begun, and as a 
matter of fact it is a very uncommon thing for any larg 
claimant to receive settlement on this Coast inside of 
three or four months. 

Now, the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange was not 
organized nor is it operated for the purpose of being an 
Insurance Company. It is operated for the purpose of 
being a practical insurer of its members. If the rates we 
are obtaining are in excess of tie amounts required to pay 
losses that money belongs to the members of the Ex- 
change, each member receiving his share of that money 
in such proportion as the amount of Insurance he grants 
to the Exchange bears to the whole amount of risk. If 
in event of the money received not being sufficient to pay 
the losses, it is a self-evident proposition that the rates 
are too low, but if the rates should prove to be too low 
under this system of Insurance, and it should continue 
it immediately follows that the Board of Underwriters 
would resort to their old system of all that traffic would 
bear. Therefore, if the rates should prove too low, it is 
only necessary for the members to provide for the deficit 
by reasonable increase in rates. We do not believe the 
rates are too low at present, for the reason that experience 
running over ten years, which is ample time for the 
creation of perfect averages on a classification embracing 
the best plants on the Coast, has shown as above stated 
a gain of $231,890 for the Exchange. 

It is very desirable that Inter-insurance should not be 
confused with Mutual Insurance. The Insurance contract 
issued by subscribers of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is one of several and specific liability of known 
subscribers, while the contract issued by all Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies has behind it the joint liability of 
unknown members. 
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Simonds 


Crescent Ground 


Cross-cut 


Saws 
World 


Leaders 


Illustrations show 

Royal Chinook “Falling” 

and “Bucking” saws, two 
of the leaders on the Pacific 


Coast. 


Any style saw you want, sold by 
Dealers everywhere. Write our 


nearest office for prices. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Que. 
New York City New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. London, Eng. 
Vancouver, B. C. Lockport, N. Y. St. John, N. B. 
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World’s Leading Lumber Paper 
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